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THEOLOGICAL  LECTURES. 


LECTURE   XLIL 


FAITtt 


Whoever  reads  the  Scriptures  attentiveljrj,  must  perceive 
tfaat  frequent  use  is  made  of  the  term  faith,  and  that  different 
degrees  of  importance  are  attached  to  it,  as  used  on  different 
occasions. 

That  believing,  or  the  entertammg  of  faith,  is,  strictly  speak^^ 
ing,  an  act  solely  of  the  understanding,  can  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned; inasmuch  as  evidence  is  always  thought  necessary, 
either  to  produce  or  support  it/  Such  consequences  are,  how- 
ever,  in  many  parts  of  Scripture,  connected  with  faith,  and 
such  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  as  will  not  suflfer  us  to  conclude 
that  the  sacred  writers  always  confined  themselves,  in  using  the 
term,  to  its  strict,  common,  and  original  import. 

It  is  sometimes  used  to  express  simply  an  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding, connected  neither  with  moral  goodness,  nor  with 
any  uncommon  powers.  It  expresses,  at  another  time,  some 
quality  connected  with  the  power  of  miracles ;  and  often,  in  the 
If  ew  Testament,  it  denotes  that  which  ensures  salvation. 

I.  Faith  is  sometimes-  used  in  scripture  to  express  simply 
the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
Persons  of  bad  character  are,  in  several  places,  said  to  believe. 
While  Philip  wrought  miracles  at  Samaria  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
Simon  the  sorcerer  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; 
and  is  named  among  believers :  Simon  himself  believed  also. 
Tet  it  was  soon  made  evident  by  a  mercenary  and  impious 
proposal,  that  He  was  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  ini- 
quity. When  our  Saviour  was  on  earth,  some  believed  on  him 
in  whose  piety  he  had  no  confidence :  he  would  not  commit 
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himself  to  them.  We  read  of  others,  who  believed  on  him, 
but  did  o^  confess  him  openly,  because  they  k>Ted  the  praise 
of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God.  Persons  of  such  char- 
acter, it  is  evident,  were  not  sancti&ed.  Agreeably  to  this,  St. 
James  speaks  of  a  faith,  by  no  means  ensuring  salvation  to  the 
possessor.  * 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  persons,  here  mentioned, 
did  not  in  reality  believe.  I  answer,  that  the  contrary  is  assert- 
ed by  an  evangelkt,  by  the  author*  of  the  Acts,  and  by  St. 
James.  Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  to  doubt,  that  many  ir- 
religious people  at.  present  believe  the  christian  religion^  than  to 
doubt  their  belief  of  their  own  Hiortality. 

But  though  unrenewed  persons  have  some  belief  in  the 
Scriptures,  such  belief,  it  may  be  said,  must  be  very  confined 
Bnd  imperfect.  It  cannot  extend  to  all  the  doctrines,  which 
are  taught  in  Christianity.  I  answer,  that  all  these  doctrines  are 
supported  by  evidence,  and  the  evidence  may  be  so  examined 
by  an  unrenewed  person,  as  to  convince  him  of  the  truth.  If 
he  may  believe  some  of  these  doctrines  on  evidence,  he  may 
.believe  the  whole. 

Besides,  the  Gospel  is  instrumental  in  converting  skiners; 
but  it  could  not  be  instmmental  in  producing  the  change,  unless 
it  were  believed. 

It  is  sometimes  further  said,  that  though  wicked  mea  may 
have  a  speculative  conviction^  they  can  have  no  realizing  ^ense 
of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  What  is  here  asserted  is  true  in 
general,  but  not  universally.  Some«  persons,  under  conviction 
of  sin,  or  in  the  immediate  view  of  death,  evince  not  onfy  be^ 
lief  of  the  Gospel,  but  a  fearful,  realizing  sense  of  its  truth. 
Why  else  are  they  so  deeply  distressed  through  the  fear  of 
the  wrath  which  is  to  come  ?  It  is  the  terrors  of  scripture,  mad 
not  the  terrors  of  natural  religion,  which  make  them  afraid.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  the  devils  themselves 
believe ;  nor  is  their  faith  wholly  without  e^eu  Their  convic- 
tion of  divine  truth  is  so  powerful,  as  to  cause  them  to  trei»- 
bie. 
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.  2.  The  tefm  iaitb  is,  in  several  instances,  us6d  to  expaess  a 
quality,  connected  wkn  tlie  power  of  working  miraele?.  Mark 
11:22.  Hare  faith  in  God.  For  rerily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
wliosoeyer  shall  say  unto  this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and 
be  thott  cast  into  tlie  sea  ;  and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart ; 
but  shall  believe  that  those  things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to 
(MB,  he  shall-  have  whatsoever  he  saith.  Again,  Matth.  17: 
20,  Verily  I  say  un*o  you.  If  ye  bave  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed,  i.  e.  ever  so  little,  ye  shall  say  unto  th'is  mountain,  Re- 
move hence  to  yonder  place,  and  it  shall  remove ;  and  nothing 
shall  be»  impossible  unto  you.  Agreeably  to  this,  St  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  13,  speaks  of  a  faith  which  can  remove  mountains :  i.  e. 
perform  stupendous  miracles.  Concerning  this  faith,  1  observe 
1.  The  person  entertaining  it,  has  a  strong  conviction  that  the 
miraculous  efiect  will  follow  his  word  or  effort.  2.  This  con* 
viction  must  have  something  to  support  it. 

That  the  person,  possessing  this  faith,  must  have  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  miraculous  effect  will  follow  hb  word  or 
efi>rt,  is  obvKMis  from  the  first  passage  above  quoted  :  he  must 
believe  the  things  wfaich  he  saith  shall  come^to  pass.  But,  2. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  imagine,  that  this  conviction  is  a  vagary 
of  the  imagination,  for  which  no  reason  can  be  assigned.  We 
cannot  easily  conceive  that  the  Deity  should  excite  a  belief 
wiiicb  there  b  nothing  to  support,— a  belief  which  must  be  per<» 
fectly  groundless.  What,  then,  it  may  be  asked^  led  the  apos* 
ties  to  believe  on  certain  occasbns,  that  they  should  have  what- 
ever they  Bsked  ;  or  that  effects  would  take  place,  coiTespcmd* 
isg  with  their  words  ?  When  Peter  uttered  these  words  to  a 
cripple  lying  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  *^  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and  walk,''  what  supported 
bis  confidence,  that  the  impotent  man  would  be  able  to  do  as 
be  directed  ?  I  answer,  as  the  apostles  bad  not,  at  all  times, 
power  to  work  miracles  (otherwise  Paul  would  not  have  left 
Tropbimus  at  Miletus  sick).  Deity  must  have  given  some  sign, 
on  those  occasions,  when  it  was  bis  purpose  that  a  miracle 
should  be  wrought    What  tins  sign  was,  we  know  not.    It 
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was  probably  some  iiternal  vieWy  perceptioDi  or  sensation; 
either  of  which  God  might  render  as  disdnguishable  to  the  per- 
son, as  any  external  mark.  On  supposition  that  St.  Peter, 
whea  the  lame  man  asked  his  charity,  perceived  that  mark, 
whatever  it  was,  which  the  divine  Spirit  had  taught  him  to  con* 
sider  as  the  token  of  present  miraculous  power,  he  was  justified 
in  venturing  his  apostolic  reputation  on  such  evidence,  and  in 
doing  this,  he  manifested  confidence  in  the  dKvine  veracity. 

3.  We  are  now  to  enquire,  what  is  meant  by  faith,  when 
the  term  is  used  to  express  a  quality,  with  which  eternal  life  is 
connected.  The  meaning  of  the  term,  when  thus  used,  I  con* 
ceive  to  be,  a  firm  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  with  cor- 
respondent feelings  of  heart  ^ 

Faith,  strictly  speaking,  it  has  been  observed,  has  its  seat 
solely  in  the  understanding,  or  intellectual  powers.  But  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  seen  fit  to  use  the  term,  when  not  only  assent 
of  the  understanding  is  meant,  but  when  a  particular  state  of 
the  heart  is  described. 

Why  a  term,  which,  in  common  use  and  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  relates  exclusively  to  the  intellectual  powers,  should  so 
frequently  be  used  to  express  moral  qualities,  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  explain.  But  faith  is  not  the  only  term,  to  which  in 
Scripture,  an  uncommon  meaning  is  attached.  The  word  know- 
ledge  is  usually  made  to  signify  a  state  of  the  intellect,  and  not 
of  t)ie  heart.  But,  in  Scripture,  it  is  said  to  be  eternal  life,  to 
know  the  only  true  God,  and  his  Son  Chr'ist  Jesus.  He^e,  it  is 
certain,  that  in  the  term,  knowledge  of  God,  moral  qualities 
must  be  implied.  Agreeably  to  this,  Paul  represents  it  as  be- 
ing his  chief  concern  to  knotv  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  re- 
surrection. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  faith  is  so  often  used  in  Scripture  to 
comprehend  not  only  assent  of  the  understanding,  but  a  cortes- 
'p6nding  state  of  the  heart,  is,  that  the  latter  is  seldom,  or  never 
produced,  but  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  former.  Aduh 
persons  in  christian  countries,  it  is  believed,  never  become  pious, 
ekcept  through  the  medium  of  a  previous  belief  in  Christianity. 
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But,  whatever  be  the  reason,  the  hex  is  evident,  as  will  fur- 
ther appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

That  repestance  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  there  can  be  no 
question.  But  the  terms  repentance  and  faith  evidently  appetr 
to  be  used  in  different  parts  of  Scriptuie,  to  signify  the  same 
quality.  When,  by  Peter's  sermon,  many  were  excited  to  en- 
quire, Hen  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  the  answer  was. 
Repent.  When  the  jailer  made  a  similar  enquiry,  Paul's  an- 
swer was,  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  we  must 
suppose,  that  both  these  apostles  taught  the  same  doctrine,  and 
presented  the  same  conditions  of  salvation.  If  the  repentance, 
of  which  Peter  spoke,  had  reference  to  the  heart,  so  had  the 
faith,  mentioned  by  Paul. 

The  Scriptures  use  various  terms,  when  shaking  of  the  moral 
condition,  which  gives  to  apostate  man  an  interest  in  divine  favor. 
Salvation  is  sometimes  promised  to  faith ;  sometimes  to  love, 
hope,  holiness,  obedience,  etc.  In  one  place,  it  b  said.  Cir- 
cumcision is  nothing,  and  uncircumcbion  is  nothing ;  but  a  new 
creature.  In  another,  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uhcircum- 
cision  is  nothing ;  but  faith  which  works  by  love.  In  a  third. 
Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing ;  but  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God.  Agreeably  to  this,  our  bles- 
sed Saviour,  who  said.  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  ever- 
lasting life ;  and  again,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  be* 
lieve  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent,  said  oa  another  occasion.  If  thou 
wilt  enter  into  life,  keep  the  commandments.  This  variety 
of  language,  must  have  been  designed  to  convey  the  same 
idea. 

I  have  here  represented  faith,  as  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  accompanied  with  feelings,  corresponding  with 
such  a  persuasion.  That  the  propriety  of  the  definition  may 
be  more  obvious,  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  some  particulars. 

1.  The  Gospel  portrays  the  character  of  God.  It  assures  us 
that  he  always  pursues  the  noblest  ends  by  the  noblest  means. 
To  him  it  attributes  mfinite  benevolence.  This  benevolence  is 
not  a  dormant  principle,  but  perpetually  in  operation ;  and  its  op- 
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erations  are  a]ways  directed  by  coosummate  wisdom,  producing 
oonsbtency  and  uniformity.  While  rendering  present  adrersky 
or  pain  to  individuals ;  while  scourging  communities  or  nations ; 
and  while  assigning  misery  to  the  incorrigibly  wicked,  the  Al- 
mighty never  feels  pleasure  in  the  pains  which  his  creatures  suf- 
fer, but  resorts  to  these  measures  for  purposes,  which,  if  made 
known,  every  wise  and  good  being  would  be  constrained  to  ap-* 
prove.  .Nor  does  he,  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  excel* 
lent  purposes,  resort  to  any  means  but  such  as  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  highest  uKiral  purity,  and  with  justice  to  each 
individual.  His  justice  and  benevolence  are  not  less  active  in 
those  parts  of  his  government,  which  have  most  appearance  of 
severity,  than  in  those  in  which  his  mercy  shines  so  clearly,  as 
to  be  universally  acknowledged. 

Now  he  who  has  the  faith  which  is  connected  with  salvation, 
embraces  and  is  delighted  with  such  a  character.  He  has  con- 
fidence in  God.  He  has  no  apprehension,  that  there  can  be 
any  fault,  error,  or  imperfection,  in  a  government  administered 
by  such  a  being. 

2.  Christianity  represents  religion,  as  a  reasonable  service.  It 
decribes  the  love  of  God  as  wise,  rational,  and  perfect.  Now, 
the  pious  believer  assents  to  this,  not  with  his  understanding 
merely,  but  with  his  heart  He  sincerely  loves  the  law,  by 
which  his  iniquities  are  condemned.  He  perceives  that  the 
allowance  of  any  sin  would  be  unbecoming  the  holy  character 
of  God,  and  of  course,  that  his  law  would  be  defective,  did  it 
require  less  than  perfect  obedience.  He  does  not  desbe  that 
its  demands  should  be  thus  reduced  ;  but  rejoices  in  the  con- 
sideration of  its  immutability. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  law  requires  perfect  obedience,  wo 
do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  lowest  condition  on  which  salvation 
may  be  obtained.  This  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  most 
obvious  declarations  of  the  New  Testament.  But  though  un- 
failing compliance  with  the  law  is  not  the  condition  of  being  re- 
cenred  to  eternal  life,  God's  claim  to  this  is  not  relinquished. 
It  b  what  man  is  under  undeniable  obligations  to  yield.    No 
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breach  of  the  divine  law  erer  has  been  or  ever  will  be  allowed. 
The  pions  believer  is  so  far  from  desiring  such  allowance,  that 
were  it  so  granted,  his  confidence  in  Deity  would  be  shaken, 
and  his  love  diminished. 

3.  Christianity  represents  moral  evil,  as  irrational  and  abom- 
inable in  itself;  and  connected  with  eternal  dis^ace  and  ruin* 
In  the  view  of  Ood,  it  is  an  object  of  supreme  (^testation. 

With  these  representations  the  feelings  of  the  penitent  be- 
liever are  m  agreement.  His  past  sins  are  contemplated  with 
unfeigned  aversion.  In  his  present  imperfections,  he  finds  a 
never  iaifing  souree  of  humiliation  and  regret.  The  sense, 
which  be  has  of  personal  demerit,  is  that  which  no  language 
can  express.  He  well  understands  the  prophet's  emphatical 
words  :  Know  thou  and  see,  that  it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing, 
that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord  thy  Ch)d. 

That  approbation  of  the  divine  law,  and  that  conviction  of 
personal  guilt  which  is  implied  in  piety,  prevent  those  passa- 
ges of  Scripture  which  relate  to  human  depravity,  from  appear* 
iog  incredible.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the  world  the  he» 
liever  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  those  inherent  propensities  to  evil, 
which  he  laments  in  himself,  are  common  to  others.  If  so,  he 
is  by  no  means  surprised  at  such  declarations  as  these  :  The 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness :  The  imagination  of  man's 
heart  is  evil  continuafly :  You  hath  he  quickened,  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins :  We  were  by  nature  children  of 
wrath,  even  as  others.  The  doctrines  of  scripture  strikingly 
correspond  with  what  he  feels  in  himself,  and  observes  in  those 
around  him. 

4.  There  is  a  coincidence  between  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
and  the  feelings  of  him  who  possesses  saving  faith  in  regard  to 
himan  dependence.  The  Christian  religion  ascribes  aH  moral 
goodness  in  man  to  the  operation  of  Deity  on  die  heart.  It 
teaches,  that  a  life  of  true  virtue  is  neither  commenced,  nor 
maintained,  but  by  a  divine  power.  Where  there  is  an  essen- 
tial change  of  moral  character,  Grod  is  said  to  have  given  a  new 
heart, — to  hare  ptoduced  a  new  spirit ;  and  the  perseverance 
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of  the  justified  person  is  attributed  to  the  indwdKng  of  bis 
spirit^  Who  raised  up  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  fjx>m  the  dead. 
'H  ^'***,^^^*^The  believer  feeb  his  dependence  to  be  such,  as  is  here  des- 
^^^^Su^v*-"^^  \iSJ^^^^^'     Whatever  of  moral  worth  he  possesses,  is  not,  he  is 
^icvwvc^  .^Vi"- convinced,  the  native  growth  of  the  human  heart,  but  is  a 
•^*^  plant,  which  his  heavenly  Father  has  planted ;  and  would  with- 
er and  die,  unless  cultured  and  nourished  bj  the  same  hand. 
He  is  conscious  of  propensities,  which  would  lead  to  disobedi- 
ence and  ruin,  were  they  not  restrained  and  counteracted  by  in- 
fluence from  on  high. 

5.  The  christian  religion  represents  salvation  as  gratuitous. 
By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith.  Being  justified  freely  by 
bis  grace,  we  have  peace  with  God. 

No  person  can  receive  this  religion  to  the  sdvation  of  his 
soul ;  no  one  can  entertain  the  faith,  which  it  demands,  who 
views  himself  capable  of  standing  on  the  ground  of  his  good 
desert.  If  I  am  free  from  guilt ;  or  if  my  good  deeds  compen- 
sate for  my  offences,  I  am  indebted  to  no  one.  I  cannot  therefore 
be  pleased  with  a  religion,  which  represents  me  as  condemn- 
ed in  the  eye  of  justice,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being  saved, 
but  through  the  compassion  of  God.  That  faith,  by  which  the 
just  shall  live,  not  only  assents  intellectually  to  the  doctrine  of 
gratuitous  justification ;  but  rests  upon  it  with  the  highest  satis- 
faction and  delight.  The  believer  is  willing  to  have  it  known/^-'^^'//^ 
on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  through  the  whole  universe,  that  his 
salvation  is  the  result  of  divine  mercy.  His  afi[ections  are  in 
unison  with  theirs,  who  will,  through  ceaseless  ages,  ascribe  glory 
and  dominion  to  him.  Who  hath  loved  them  and  washed  them 
from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood.  He  rejoices  in  the  religion  of 
Christ,  not  merely  because  it  affords  to  himself  eternal  secu- 
rity ;  but  because  this  security  is  bestowed  on  him  and  innume- 
rable millions,  without  endangering  the  order  and  happmess  of 
Crod's  kingdom. 

The  lecture  will  be  concluded  with  a  few  remarks. 

1.  From  the  account  of  faith  which  has  now  been  given,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive,  why  so  much  importance  should  be  at- 
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taobed  to  it  in  the  Chrietiaa  system.  Were  it  mer^  an  act 
of  Ae  imderstandiBgy-^an  intellectual  assent  to  certain  proposi- 
tions, it  would,  indeed,  create  surprise,  that  our  Saviour  should 
have  sttd :  I^,  that  beUeveth  on  the  Son,  bath  life :  but  he, 
that  believeth  not  on  the  Son,  hath  not  life ;  but  the  wrath  of 
43od  abideth  on  him. 

But,  if  in  the  term  faith  we  comprehend,  not  only  that  assent 
of  the  understanding,  which  evidence  demands:  but  that  state 
of  the  heart,  those  moral  aik^ons,  which  the  relations  of  man 
xequire ;  there  is  an  essential  diflference  between  the  believer 
and  the  unbeliever ;  a  difference,  which  enables  us  to  perceive 
the  proprie^  of  their  future  separation.  The  one,  yidding  to 
moral  obligation,  is  the  friend  of  real  virtue,  and  therefore  the 
friend  of  God :  the  other  is  alike  the  enemy  of  both.  The 
one  has  a  moral  principle,  which  qualifies  him  to  enjoy 4he  pre- 
sence of  God  and  the  employments  of  the  celestial  world ;  the 
other  would,  in  no  place,  nor  in  any  society,  be  less  happy, 
than  in  that  presence,  or  in  those  employments. 

2.  If  the  sentiments,  conveyed  in  this  lecture  are  true,  it  is  not 
correct,  to  speak  of  saving  faith,  as  the  foundation  of  holmess, 
or,  as  that  by  which  we  receive  Christ.  Faith  is  not  the  foun- 
dation of  holiness,  any  more,  than  a  thing  can  be  the  foundation 
of  itself.  Faith  is  holiness,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  true  vir- 
tue* It  is  obedience ;  and  will  be  expressed  by  external  ac- 
tions. When  the  Jews  inquired  of  our  Lord,  What  they 
should  do,  that  they  might  work  the  works  of  God,  his  reply 
was:  Hus  b  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him,  whom 
he  hath  sent.  For  a  similar  reason,  it  is  not  that  by  which  we 
receive  Christ.  Faith  is  the  Christian  temper  existing  in  the 
heart ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  that  by  which  we  receive  the 
Christian  temper. 

3.  As,  from  the  preceding  remarks,  it  would  seem,  that  the 
principal  excellence  of  saving  faith,  consists  in  a  moral  resem- 
blance of  God,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  whether  the  moral  re- 
semblance, if  found  in  a  pagan,  will  not  ensure  the  salvation  of 
its  possessor  ?    I  answer  in  the  affirmative.    Wherever  there 
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is  an  obedieot  faemt,  a  sincere  love  of  holiness,  tbeie  is  a  viitiud 
agreement  between  moral  feelmgs  and  the  truths  of  the  Chria* 
tian  religion :  there  is  that  which  would  secure  those  truths  a 
welcome  reception,  were  they  made  known.  If  there  be  truly 
virtuous  heathen,  they  would  .embrace,  with  adoration  and  lo?e, 
such  a  character,  as  that  which  the  gospel  attributes  to  the  Al« 
mighty  ;  and,  of  course,  they  must  ablu>r  the  moral  character 
of  those  deities,  who  are  the  common  objects  of  pagan  worship. 
If  there  be  any  virtuous  heathen,  they  have  that  conviction  of 
personal  ill  desert,  which  would  render  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
salvation  by  Christ  most  welcome.  If  there  are  in  pagan  na- 
tions, individuals  of  such  feelings  and  such  characters,  there  can 
be  no  room  to  question,  that  they  are  the  chosen  of  God,  and, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ,  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
For,  in  every  nation,  whomever  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righ- 
teousness, is  accepted  of  him.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
and,  therefore,  will  not  receive  one  person  of  real  holiness,^  and 
reject  another.  But  these  remarks  do  by  no  means  express 
any  opinion,  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  heathen.  Such 
characters,  wherever  found,  will  inherit  eternal  life.  3ut 
whether  there  be  any  among  pagans,  answering  to  thb  descrip- 
tion, I  am  not  authorized  to  determine,  nor  can  it  be  certainly 
known  till  the  day  of  retribution. 

The  subject  leads  us  to  notice  an  objection,  frequently  made ; 
viz.  that  it  ill  comports  with  the  justice  of  God,  to  condemn  the 
heathen  for  not  assenting  to  truths^  which  were  never  proposed 
to  them.  The  heathen  will  not  be  condemned  for  not  assent- 
ing to  truths,  which  were  never  proposed  to  them  ;  but  for  the 
want  of  true  virtue ; — ^genuine  uprightness  of  heart ;  that  qual- 
ity, in  short,  by  which  the  friends  of  God  are  distinguished  from 
his  enemies. 

It  b  obvious  to  remark,  that  between  the  condition  of  unbe- 
lievers in  heathen  and  Christian  countries  there  is  an  important 
difference.  The  latter,  by  rejectbg  Christianity,  clearly  show 
that  their  feelings  do  not  correspond  with  it.  They  have  seen 
what  Christianity  is ;   what  purity  it  ascribes  to  God ;   what 
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pnfectioii  to  his  hw :  they  know  ita  decknttionsy  as  to  the  M 
and  recovery  of  man.  If  there  be  not  a  moral  disagreement 
between  themsehres  and  such  a  religion,  why  is  it  noC^mbraced  ? 
If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrinOi 
whether  it  be  of  Grod. 

There  is  tremendous  import  in  our  Saviour's  words,  who 
said,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  all  covered  as  they  were  with 
more  than  brutal  pollutions,  should  experience  less  severity  at 
his  tribunal,  than  those  who  rejected  his  ministry. 
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JUSTIFICATION. 


In  the  state  to  which  we  are  advanciogy  aU  will  appear  in  the 
character  either  of  those  who  are  justified  or  of  those  who  are 
not  justified.  It  must,  therefore,  be  highly  importaot  to  ascer- 
tain both  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  the  conditions,  on  which 
may  be  obtained  those  blessbgs  which  it  implies. 

The  subject  will  be  treated  agreeably  to  the  following  ar- 
rangement. 

I.  We  are  to  inquire,  "What  is  justification. 

II.  How  the  Jews  expected  to  obtain  this  by  their  law. 

III.  On  what  conditions  Justification  is  obtained ;  in  connex- 
ion with  which  will  be  noticed  the  seeming  discrepance  between 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  James.  As  to  the  first ; 
we  inquire  what  is  meant  by  justification.  This  term,  it  is  con- 
ceived, is  never  used  with  propriety,  but  in  relation  to  persons, 
against  whom  some  crime  is  alleged.  Whenever  a  person, 
who  is  accused,  proves  either  that  he  did  not  perform  the  ac- 
tion, or  that  the  action  was  no  crime,  he  justifies  himself; 
and  this  justification,  the  judge  before  whom  he  b  tried,  is  bound 
to  declare. 

There  b,  therefore,  as  it  respects  human  tribunals,  an  obvious 
difiference  between  justification  and  pardon.  When  the  judge 
justifies,  or  pronounces  the  justification  of  an  accused  person,  he 
declares,  we  have  said,  either,  that  the  latter  never  performed 
the  action,  of  which  he  is  accused ;  or  if  he  did,  that  it  was  no 
crime.  But,  when  a  person  is  pardoned,  it  is  implied,  that  he 
has  committed  a  crime.  In  human  judicatories,  he  who  is 
justified,  cannot  be  pardoned,  because  he  is  innocent ;  nor  is  it 
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less  obvious,  that  be,  ^bo  is  pardoned,  cannot  be  pronounced 
ninocent  or  be  justified.  But  as  it  respects  legal  punisbment, 
pardon  and  justification  are  even  in  civil  society,  precisely  tbe 
same :  be,  wbo  is  justified,  and  be,  wbo  is  pardoned,  being 
equally  secure  against  receiving  any  punisbment  from  tbe  law. 

Were  tbe  term  justification  in  a  religious  view,  used^to  sig 
niiy  precisely  tbe  same  tbing,  as  wben  applied  to  civil  transac- 
tions, it  is  obvious  tbat  no  flesb  living  could  be  justified.  No 
person  on  eartb  can  prove,  tbat  be  is  not  guiky  :  nor  can  God, 
tbe  ligbteous  judge,  make  sucb  a  declaration  concerning  any 
one.  Wbat  then,  you  may  ask,  is  Cbristian  justification  ?  And 
what  is  meant  by  St.  Paul,  wben  be  said.  It  is  God  tbat  justi- 
fietb  !  I  answer,  tbat  Cbristian  justification  is  tbe  same  as  par- 
don,— a  complete  absolution  firom  all  punisbment  in  tbe  fiiture 
world. 

As  it  respects  wbat  is  past,  there  is  a  difllerence  between 
justification  in  common  use,  and  justification,  as  tbe  term  is  used 
in  scripture ;  but  as  it  respects  the  future  tbe  signification  in 
both  is  precisely  tbe  same.  As  tbe  person,  who  is  justified  be- 
fore a  human  tribunal,  can  receive  no  punisbment  from  law ;  so 
neither  can  he,  who  js  justified  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the 
term.  The  apostle's  words.  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  must  there- 
fore mean.  It  is  God,  who  absolveth  firom  obligation  to  future 
punbbment.  The  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  figurative  language 
when  tbe  Almighty  says.  Their  sins  and  iniquities  will  I  remem- 
ber no  more  forever.  It  is  evident  that  sins,  once  committed, 
will  never  be  erased  from  tbe  mind  of  God.  It  wiU  never  ap- 
pear to  him  uncertain,  whether  glorified  saints  were  once  trans- 
gressors, literal  oblivion  in  regard  to  Deity  is  therefore  im- 
possible. But  the  sins  of  those  who  are  justified,  will  not,  in 
tbe  approaching  world  be  brought  against  them,  by  way  either 
of  punishment  or  reproach.  No  one  will  in  this  sense  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  God^s  elect.  They  wbo  are  justified, 
let  them  die  when  tbey  may,  shall  receive  no  condemnation. 

That  pardon  and  justification  are  the  same,  appears  from  the 
language  of  scripture.     Paul  in  tbe  fourth  chapter  of  the  epistle 
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to  the  Romansi  treats  particularly  of  justification ;  and  he  rep^ 
resents  it,  as  being  the  same  thing,  as  to  have  iniquities  forgiven 
and  sins  covered.  In  using  such  language,  David  describes, 
saith  the  apostle,  the  blessedness  of  the  man,  to  whom  Grod  im* 
{Hiteth  righteousness  without  works.  Ju^cation  and  pardon 
are  both  procured  in  the  same  manner ;  we  have  redemption, 
even  the  remission  of  sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ :  we  are 
likewise  said  to  be  justified  through  the  redemption,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus* 

It  is  the  opmion  of  some,  that  justificatbn  has  a  more  exten<- 
dve  meaning,  than  pardon.  Pardon,  they  rightly  observe,  does 
nodiing  more,  than  to  secure  the  sinner  from  punishment :  it  im- 
pGes  no  reward.  Whereas  reward  as  well  as  exoneration  from 
punishment,  they  believe  to  be  comprehended  in  justification. 

But  on  what  does  thb  latter  opinion  rest  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  justification  implies  a  reward  ?  In  human  afiairs,  it 
certainly  does  not.  A  man  is  accused,  and  tried  ;  the  accusatkm 
is  not  supported.  This  is  made  public ;  i.  e.  the  judge  public- 
ly declares,  that  the  charge  is  not  supported.  The  accused  is 
acquitted.  He  takes  the  same  rank  in  society,  which  he  held 
before :  but  he  is  not  rewarded. 

Persons  who  think  highly  of  the  distinction,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  may  perhaps  allow  that  justification  has,  in 
civil  society,  no  greater  influence  than  to  restore  the  accused 
to  the  standing,  which  he  previously  held.  But,  that  this  is 
ndt  the  extent  of  its  meaning  in  scripture,  when  applied  to  the 
Christian,  they  would  prove  by  thb  argument.  In  various  pas- 
sages of  the  Gospel,  justification  is  connected  with  positive  hap- 
piness and  honour  :  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  we  have 
peace  with  God.  Again :  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also 
glorified.  In  the  former  of  these  passages,  present  peace  with 
Grod ;  in  the  latter,  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  celestial  glory 
is  connected  with  justification. 

I  am  very  far  from  denjrbg,  that  in  the  divine  establishment, 
justification  is  conncted  with  eternal  honor  and  eternal  happi- 
ness.   But  to  say,  that  two  things  are  connected  and  always 
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proceed  together,  ia  verj  difl^rent  from  saying,  that  the  one 
18  comprehended  in  the  other.  Besides,  pardon  is  as  certainly 
connected  with  eternal  life,  as  justification  :  and  therefore  the 
argument  is  wholly  insufficient  to  prove  any  distinction  between 
them.  It  is  true,  both  of  justified  and  pardoned  persons,  that 
they  will  inherit  eternal  rewards ;  hut  this  is  not  implied  m  the 
X&tmsjuHified  and  pardoned.  Pardon  places  a  man  where  he 
was  before  he  sinned  ;  and  justification  does  no  more.  If,  when 
pardoned,  or  justified,  he  receives  a  reward,  it  results  from  that 
benevolent  constitution,  under  which  he  is  placed :  a  constitu- 
tion, which  makes  all  those  heirs  of  eternal  life,  whose  iniqui- 
ties are  forgiven ;  whose  sins  are  covered,  and  to  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  not  transgression. 

All,  which  is  essential  to  justification,  is  freedom  from  punish- 
ment ;  acquittance  at  the  last  day :  with  which  acquittance^ 
Grod  has  been  pleased  to  connect  the  enjoyment  of  Vernal  life. 

We  are  secondly  to  inquire,  bow  the  Jews,  whose  opinion 
on  the  subject,  St.  Paul  takes  much  pains  to  confute,  expected 
acquittance  at  the  tribunal  of  God. 

That  they  could  believe  themselves  morally  pure,  such,  as 
in  strictness  of  speech,  had  no  need  of  repentance,  inveterate 
and  numerous  as  their  prejudices  were,  we  can  by  no  means 
believe.  Theur  calculation  must  therefore  have  been  either 
that  their  punctuality  in  discharging  some  moral  obligations, 
would  compensate  for  their  neglect  of  others ;  or,  what  is  still 
more  probable,  that  their  sacrifices  and  offerings  and  positive 
merit,  were  a  credit,  which  counterbalanced,  or  exceeded  the 
debt. 

The  impossibility,  that  compliance  with  moral  law  in  certun 
instances,  even  if  such  compliance  has  its  foundation  in  the 
heart,  should  exonerate  the  soul  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  has  so  of- 
ten been  shown  on  former  occasions,  as  to  render  any  present 
arguments  unnecessary.  To  the  other  opinion,  via.  that  sacri- 
fices and  ofierings  had  positive  merit ;  and  were  a  credit,  which 
counterbalanced  or  exceeded  the  debt,  some  attention  may  be 
required. 
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This  opimoDy  however  ill  grouBded,  produced  an  efiecti  1. 
in  preventing  the  Jews  fiom  receiving  Christianity :  and  2.  in 
corrupting  the  opinions  of  those  who  embraced  it. 

That  the  opinbn  is  ill  grounded,  may  easily  be  made  to  ap- 
pear. That  a  partial  compliance  with  the  demands  of  God's 
moral  law  has  nodiing  of  merit ,  and  makes  no  compensation  for 
sin,  has,  we  have  just  observed,  been  shown  on  other  occaaons. 
But  if  it  be  true  of  compliances  willi  moral  law,  how  much 
more  obviously  so.  of  ceremonial  observances.  Can  any  person, 
who  contemplates  the  nature  of  Grod,  and  the  relation,  existing 
between  him  and  his  mtelligent  offipring ; — can  any  one,  who 
contemplates  the  broad  foundation  of  reason,  whkdi  supports 
the  law  of  the  Almighty,  imagine  for  a  moment,  that  the  viola- 
tbn  of  these  is  paid  for,  because  a  lamb  is  slaughtered,  his 
blood  sprinkled  and  poured  out,  part  of  bis  flesh  eaten  by  the 
priest^,  and  the  rest  consumed  on  the  altar  ?  How  dishonoura- 
ble such  opinions  are  to  Jehovah,  may  be  learned  from  his  own 
words :  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  or  he  goat  out 
of  thy  fold.  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cat- 
tle on  a  thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  are  mine.  If  I  were  hungry,  1 
would  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness 
thereof.  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of 
goats?   . 

Expiatory  sacrifices  were  designed,  as  expressions  of  guilt* 
and  appeals  to  mercy.  The  language  of  those,  who  had  cor- 
rect views  on  the  subject,  was  this :  For  the  violation  of  God's 
law  I  am  now  condemned  4  nor  is  it  possible,  that  the  guilt, 
thus  contracted,  should  be  annihilated.  But  (Sod  has  appoint- 
ed sacrifices,  us  expressions  of  mercy  on  his  part ;  and  to  re- 
sort to  them  will  be  an  acknowledgement  of  demerit  on  mine. 
Knowmg  myself  condemned  by  justice,  I  will  appeal  to  mercy 
in  that  manner,  which  has  been  divinely  prescribed. 

Widely  different  from  these  were  the  views  of  many,  proba- 
bly of  most,  in  the  Jewish  nation.  There  is  an  essential,  a  rad- 
ical distinction  between  the  use  of  sacrifices,  as  an  appeal  to 
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mercy  ;  aod  that  by  wbich  debts  are  cancelled,  and  mercy  ren« 
dered  unnecessary.  The  latter  opinion  tended  strongly  to  pre- 
vent the  Jews  from  receiving  Christiamty.  For,  if  the  sacrifi- 
ces, which  were  ofiered  under  the  Mosaic  estabUshment,  were 
an  equivalent  for  sin ; — if  the  good  desert,  attached  to  them, 
were  equal  to  the  demerit  of  the  moral  delinquencies  of  those 
concerned,  what  need  could  there  be  of  the  sacrifice  of  Messiah  ? 
Why  should  the  ^n  of  God  be  slain  to  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  if  this  e&ct  could  be  produced  by  the  slaughter  of 
a  common  victim  ?  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  take 
away  sin,  it  would  appear  highly  incredible,  that  Jesus  Christ 
should  have  died  for  such  a  purpose.  To  all  Jews,  who  em- 
braced the  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed,  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  crucified  for  sin,  must,  according  to  the  apostle's  asser- 
tion, have  appeared  a  stumbling  block. 

So  likewise  must  have  appeared  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous 
justification.  If  the  Jew  had  been  in  the  hijbit  of  suppoang 
that  he  could,  by  prescribed  sacrifices,  balance  accounts  with  his 
Maker,  he  would  doubtless  be  disinclined  to  a  religion,  which 
declares  in  the  plainest  terms,  "  That  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  no  flesh  living  can  be  justified ;"  a  religion,  which  represents 
the  sinner's  freedom  fi*om  punishment,  as  the  result  of  sovereign 
grace ;  to  the  prudent  exercise  of  which  grace,  the  sufiferings  of 
Messiah  were  requisite.  This  latter  opinion  would  be  highly 
offensive  to  that  pride,  to  which  the  former  would  give  distur- 
bance. It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  the  same  opinion,  if 
retained  even  partially  by  those  who  embraced  Christianity, 
would  tend  to  produce  inadequate  and  corrupt  sentiments.  It 
would  prevent  just  ideas,  as  to  the  subserviency  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity  :  attributing  to  the  one  that  value,  honour,  and  effi- 
cacy, which  are  exclusively  claimed  by  the  other.  If  the  Mosaic 
Institution  did  not  derive  its  value  from  its  relation  to  Christ,  and 
yet  procured  justification  to  the  sinner,  thus  answering  the  highest 
purpose,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  any  religion,  it  was 
extremely  natural,  and  not  irrational  for  the  Jewish  Christian  to 
adhere  pertinaciously  to  the  rites  and  sacrifices  of  Moses.     Nor 
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could  he,  consistently  with  such  sentiments,  believe  the  doctrine 
of  our  Saviour's  atonement. 

111.  We  are  now  to  consider  on  what  condition  justification 
is  to  be  obtained. 

On  this  subject,  the  epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gralatians 
will  permit  us  to  entertab  no  doubts :  Bebg  justified  by  faith 
we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Rom. 
5:  1  :  To  him  that  worketh  not,  but  belieteth  on  him,  that 
justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  to  him  for  righteous* 
ness,  Rom.  4:  5  :  A  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
law ;  but  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  Ghil.  2:  16.  Such,  it  b  declared, 
have  in  all  ages,  been  the  terms  of  justification.  The  instances  of 
Abraham  and  David  are  distinctly  mentioned.  But  faith,  you 
will  recollect,  when  connected  with  justification,  comprehends 
something  more,  than  an  exercise  of  the  understanding.  The 
character,  that  is,  feelings  of  the  heart,  must  correspond  with 
those  divine  truths,  to  which  the  understanding  gives  assent* 

We  are  by  no  means  to  consider  faith,  as  the  ground,  or  mer- 
itorious cause  of  justification.  This  would  be  just  as  absurd,  as 
the  opinion,  that  obedience  in  some  particulars  merits  absolu- 
tion for  disobedience  in  others.  The  sufiTerings  of  Christ  are  the 
ground  of  the  sinner's  justification  ;  and  faith  is  the  condition  of 
our  being  interested  in  the  blessings,  which  they  procure.  By 
him,  that  is,  by  Christ,  they  who  believe,  are  justified  fix>m  thos^ 
things,  from  which  they  <;ould  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Mo- 
ses. 

This  state  of  heart,  which  is  denominated  faith,  must  have  a 
beginning.  At  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  the  person 
possessing  it,  is  justified. 

In  this  faith  is  implied,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  a  dispo- 
sition to  the  performance  of  good  works.  But  a  Christian's 
justification  b  not  suspended  until  such  manifestation  of  his  faith 
is  made.  '  If,  at  the  first  moment  of  believing,  he  be  in  a 
desert,  far  from  every  object,  to  which  his  charity  might  be 
shown,  and  he  should  there  die,  he  would  still  die  in  a  justified 
state,  and  be  treated  accordingly.     In  this  case,  his  fiuth  is 
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manifest  to  God  ;  and  woold  be  so  to  men,  were  opportunities 
presented.  The  only  difference  between  this  Christian  and 
another,  whose  works  testify  to  his  faith,  consists  not  in  moral 
qaalities,  but  in  external  circumstances,  which  are  beyond  his 
coDtroL  Therefore,  in  view  of  Deity  they  are  equally  accep- 
table. To  suppose  a  distinction,  resting  on  such  ground,  is  dis- 
honorable to  the  divine  impartiality. 

It  remains,  that  we  notice  a  seeming  discrepancy  between 
the  opinion  of  Paul  and  that  of  James,  on  the  subject  of  justi* 
fication.  The  former  teaches,  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,  and  that  the  faith  of  him,  who 
worketh  not,  but  beUevetfaon  him,  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  is 
counted  to  him  for  righteousness.  The  latter  teaches  that  a 
man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith  only.  We  know 
that  truth  b  always  consistent  with  itself:  and,  if  the  words, 
used  by  two  inspired  writers,  disagree,  these  words  cannot  be 
osed  by  both  in  the  same  sense. 

The  meanmg  of  Paul  is,  that  a  man  is  justified  agreeably  to 
the  Gospel  system,  without  performing  the  works  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  in  this  is  implied,  that  men  are  justified 
l^  the  exercise  of  evangelical  faith,  without  that  perfect  obedi* 
ence,  which  is  the  only  ground  of  legal  justification. 

Now  this  doctrine  is  not  impugned  by  James.  He  treats  of 
a  very  different  subject.  He  is  writing  of  those,  who  thought 
themselves  sure  of  justification,  barely  on  account  of  the  intel- 
lectual assent  to  the  Gospel,  without  correspondent  feelings  of 
heart,  or  actions  of  life.  He  affirms,  that  the  devils  believe, 
and  that  therefore,  simply  a  belief  cannot  be  efibctual.  Surely 
St.  Paul  did  not  contradict  this.  St.  James  moreover  shows, 
that  they  who,  in  former  ages,  were  justified  by  faith,  had  works 
attending  it :  they  had  an  operative,  influential  faith.  Of  this, 
Abraham  was  an  example,  whose  faith  produced  correspondent 
actions. 

James  never  taught  that  sinners  could  obtab  legal  justifica- 
tion ;  that  they  could  be  pronounced  pure,  or  by  any  future 
obedience,  make  atonement  for  sins,  already  committed.    Ner 
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did  St.  Paul  teacb,  that  an  intellectual  assent  to  Christianityy 
without  corresponding  dispositions  of  hearty  or  a  readiness  to  do 
good  works,  when  opportunities  occur,  was  the  conditioD,  on 
which  any  sinner  could  be  justified.  By  faith,  Paul  means 
either  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  evangelical  temper,  which 
it  demands.  By  faith,  James  means  barely  a  belief  that  the 
Gospel  is  true.  By  works,  Paul  means  works  in  fulfilment  of 
law.  By  the  same  term,  James  means  works  in  obedience  to 
the  Gospel. 

Some  divines  are  of  the  opinion,  that  James  treats  not  of  the 
conditions  on  which  persons  are  justified ;  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  justification  is  made  known,  and  that  his  arguing 
amounts  to  this.  Faith  cannot  be  exhibited,  or  proved  to  the 
world  without  works. 

It  is  probable,  that  no  person  ever  thought  this  the  most  obvi-. 
ous  meaning  of  the  passage.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  would 
adopt  the  interpretation,  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
supposed  ill  consequences.  Now,  if  the  preceding  observations 
are  true,  no  ill  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended.  The  apos- 
tle James  is  perfectly  consbtent  with  himself;  and  equally  so 
with  St.  Paul.  But  against  the  interpretation,  of  which  we 
speak,  strong  objections  may  be  urged. 

1.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the  justification  of  persons, 
and  not  of  the  justification  or  exhibition  of  faith.  He  does  not 
say,  that  faith  is  not;  but  that  a  man  is  not  justified  without 
works. 

2.  The  original  word,  which  is  translated  jWt^,  is  no  where 
in  the  New  Testament  used  simply  to  signify  exhibit  j  or  mantfest. 

3.  We  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  made  a  question,  whether  faith  is  to  be  manifested, 
or  exhibited,  by  the  performance,  or  by  the  omission  of  good 
wcnrks. 

But  if  a  person  is  justified  by  faith,  at  the  moment,  when 
this  faith,  or  holiness  of  heart,  commences,  though  he  be  m  soli-^ 
tude,  as  has  been  asserted  in  the  present  lecture,  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  this  be  reconciled  with  that  declaration  of  James, 
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above  quoted,  that  we  are  justified  by  works,  and  not  by  faith 
only? 

That  this  objection  may  be  obviated,  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  a  disposition  to  comply  with  the  commands  of  Grod,  or  to 
do  good  works,  is  comprehended  in  our  definition  of  saving  faith« 
It  was  never  made  a  question  by  the  apostles ;  nor,  so  far  as 
we  know,  by  any  person  in  their  day,  whether  men  are  justified 
by  this  holy  disposition  of  heart,  or  by  this  holy  disposition  of 
heart  when  operating ;  therefore,  it  'is  never  made  a  question, 
whether  men  are  justified  by  faith,  or  by  the  works  proceeding 
from  faith.  There  are  objects,  it  is  conceived,  which  the  Gos- 
pel never  puts  in  contrast.  If  James  did  not,  in  the  words, 
jnst  mentioned,  design  to  give  any  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  to 
decide  a  question  of  much  more  importance,  viz.  whether  men 
are  justified  by  a  bare  assent  of  the  understanding,  or  by  a  holy 
disposition  of  the  heart,  i.  e«  a  disposition  to  bring  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance.  I  observe  that  the  latter  is  a  question  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  former.  The  former  is  indeed  a 
question,  which  does  not  naturally  present  itself  to  the  mind. 
For  what  is  the  di^rence  between  saving  faith  or  holiness,  and 
this  faith  or  holiness  exercised  towards  external  objects  ?  Can  it 
be  any  thing,  but  what  necessarily  results  from  external  circum- 
stances ?  And  is  it  natural  to  suppose  that  an  opinion  could  ever 
have  been  entertained,  that  merely  external  circumstances  could 
make  an  endless  separation  between  persons  of  a  holy  temper  ? 

1  have  now  said  what  I  proposed  on  the  subject  of  justification  : 
In  conclusbn  I  would  observe  to  you,  that  the  science  of  theo- 
logy derives  its  importance  from  its  relation  to  man,  as  an  ac- 
countable being.  The  difierence  between  the  condition  of  a 
person  justified,  and  a  person  not  justified,  is  extremely  great. 
The  former  is  interested  in  the  covenant  of  grace,  which  secures 
his  acquittance  and  glorious  reception  at  the  day  of  judgment : 
The  latter  is  not  pardoned.  For  the  whole  amount  of  his  sins, 
be  is  held  to  answer.  He  must  appear  before  Grod,  as  a  culprit, 
who  has  refused  the  most  gracious  amnesty.  He  dies  under 
the  curse  of  a  righteous  and  immutable  law.      We  are  all  in 
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one  of  these  conditioDs :  and  in  one  of  these  characters  shall 
we  be  exhibited  to  the  universe  at  the  great  day.  Thb  is  not 
an  affiiir  of  conjecture  or  speculation :  it  is  the  undeniable  truth, 
as  made  known  by  the  Son  of  God|  and  by  his  missionaries^  who 
had  received  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One.  A  justified  state, 
you  perceive,  is  not  necessarily  connected  with'  the  highest  de- 
gree of  theological  knowledge,  or  with  the  greatest  correctness 
of  sentiment.  The  Almighty  requires  not  merely  intellectual 
assent :  but  a  yieldbg  heart.  You  must  not  only  acknowledge 
what  is  the  character  of  (xod  and  the  Redeemer,  and  what  your 
relations  to  both :  but  must  possess  those  afiections  of  heart, 
which  these  relations  require.  In  brief;  none  are  Justified,  but 
those  who  are  sanctified,  and  none  are  sanctified  but  through  the 
influence  of  heavenly  mercy.  May  Jesus  Christ  be  made  of 
God  unto  you,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  an4  re- 
demption. 
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ELECTION. 


Among  those  many  sabjects,  which  have  gtven  rise  to  contro- 
▼ersy  in  the  ChristiaQ  world,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Election  occupies  a  disdngubhed  place.  It  was  long  a  subject 
of  litigatbn,  while  the  whole  catholic  church  attributed  infalli- 
bility to  the  mortal,  who  presided  over  it.  It  was  not  to  have 
been  expected,  that  the  free  spirit  of  research,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  reformation,  and  was  cherished  by  it,  would  produce  uni- 
formity on  a  subject,  in  relation  to  which  the  most  servile  rev^ 
rence  for  human  decisions  had  not  prevented  diversity. 

That  the  doctrine  mentioned  has  been  both  attacked  and  de- 
fended by  men  of  talents,  integrity  and  real  goodness,  will  hardly 
be  denied  by  any  candid  and  well  informed  Christian.  A  vio- 
lent, overbearing,  and  dogmatical  spirit  is  not  the  exclusive 
opprobrium  either  of  its  advocates  or  opponents.  On  one  side, 
it  has  been  represented  as  so  clear,  that  no  person  of  piety  or 
honesty  could  doubt  it :  on  the  other  hand,  so  absurd,  that  no 
person,  in  the  use  of  common  understanding,  could  believe  it. 

It  is  my  present  object  to  set  before  you  some  considerations 
suggested  by  reason  and  revelation^  which  may  be  of  use  in 
forming  a  decision  on  a  subject,  which,  by  concession  of  both 
the  conflicting  parties,  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  important. 
As  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Providence  comes  into  all  our 
inquiries  concerning  that  of  election,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  spend 
a  few  moments  in  conridering  what  is  implied  in  the  former* 
I  know  not,  that  any,  since  the  sect  of  Epicurus  became  ex- 
tinct, have  denied,  that  be  who  created  the  world,  maintains 
some  kind  of  government  over  iu     But,  as  to  the  extent  of 
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that  government,  all  theists  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Many 
believe  a  general,  who  deny  a  particular  providence.  Tbey 
suppose  the  universe  to  be  an  object  of  God's  attention.  They 
suppose  that  our  system,  and  even  our  earth,  is  not  unworthy 
of  his  care.  Perhaps  it  is  not  absurd  in  their  estimation,  to 
suppose  his  providence  to  embrace  wars  and  revolutions,  by 
which  the  character,  condition,  and  happiness^  of  men  are  so 
materially  affected.  But  that  ordinary  occurrences,  and  the 
circumstances  of  obscure  individuals  should  receive  the  notice 
of  God,  cannot,  they  apprehend,  be  reconciled  with  his  infinite 
majesty. 

To  these  we  shall  answer  with  conciseness,  having  on  a  ftnr-^ 
mer  occasion  attended  to  the  subject  distinctly. 

1.  If  there  is  any  object  of  so  little  importance,  as  not  to 
have  been  created  by  the  divine  hand,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that 
such  objects  will  not  be  comprehended  in  his  providence.  But 
that  which  it  was  not  unsuitable  for  God  to  create,  it  cannot 
be  unsuitable  for  him  to  preserve  and  superintend.  If  there 
were  reasons  for  giving  existence  to  the  meanest  of  men,  to  the 
birds,  and  the  reptiles,  there  may  be  as  good  reasons  for  contin- 
uing and  providing  for  their  existence. 

2.  As  creation  is  exclusively  the  work  of  Gbd ;  as  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  is  concerned  in  the  structure  of  every  animal  and 
vegetable  body,  the  ex'istence  of  such  bodies  bebg  necessary  to 
complete  the  system,  which  he  designed ;  there  was  some  pur- 
pose, which  they  were  to  answer.  He  therefore  considers  it  im- 
portant that  this  purpose  should  be  answered.  He  will  not  then 
resign  them  to  chance,  nor  withhold  from  them  that  attention, 
which  was  exerted  in  their  creation.  He  will  not  suffer  them 
to  perish  so  soon,  nor  to  be  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  the 
object,  for  which  they  were  made,  shall  not  be  accomplished. 

Those  reasons,  which  render  great  events  important,  prov« 
that  small  ones  may  be  so.  National  wars  and  revolutions  are 
sometimes  the  effect  of  occurrences,  which  would  otherwise 
pass  without  human  observation.  The  preservation  of  the  Jew- 
bh  people,  during  their  residence  under  the  Persian  government, 
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was  an  event  of  undeniable  magnitude.  But  this  event,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  book  of  Esther,  was  connected  with  the  king's  vigi- 
lancjr  on  a  certain  night,  his  seemingly  odd  fancy  in  choosing 
to  be  amused  by  recurring  to  the  public  chronicles,  and  the  par^ 
ticular  volume  and  sectbn,  opened  by  the  person  in  waiting. 
The  Roman  tower,  it  is  well  known,  was  saved  by  the  cries  of 
a  stupid  bird,  when  the  Gauls,  under  cover  of  the  night,  were 
ascending  the  rock  on  which  it  stood. 

4.  The  opinbn  that  the  providence  and  agency  of  Clod  do 
not  extend  to  all  his  works,  is  as  little  consistent  with  sound 
phildsopby,  as  it  is  with  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  author  of 
which  has  declared  to  us,  that  the  lilies  of  the  field  are  arrayed 
and  adorned  by  the  divine  hand,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  falls  to 
the  ground  without  our  heavenly  Father. 

The  foreknowledge  of  God  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any, 
who  believe  his  universal  providence.  If  he  could  not  with  cer- 
tainty foresee  future  events,  he  could  but  imperfectly  provide 
for  them.  Not  knowing  what  exigencies  might  arise,  he  could 
have  no  settled  plan  of  operation.  Measures  which  were  con- 
jectured to  be  salutary,  would,  by  unexpected  events  be  proved 
otherwise.  Plans  which  Deity  had  once  adopted,  he  would 
firequendy  be  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning.  In  divine 
providence  there  would  be  the  same  vaciUancy  which  appears 
in  human  proceedings.  In  opposition  to  this  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare, that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  perfect,  and  that  his 
purposes  are  immutable.  God  is  said  to  be  perfect  in  know- 
ledge. All  the  prophecies  which  have  been  accomplished, 
evince  his  knowledge  of  future  events.  Among  the  things  pre* 
dieted,  many  depend  on  human  volition.  The  treachery  of 
Judas  was  foretold  by  the  Psalmist.  Isaiah,  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  seven  centuries,  predicted  the  manner  in  which  the 
Jews  should  treat  Messiah.  The  writer  of  the  apostolic  acts, 
treating  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  Grod,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands 
have  crucified  and  slain.     And  again  in  the  4th  chapter:  For 
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of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anoint- 
ed, both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  thy 
hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  have  done.  That 
the  divine  foreknowledge  of  that  criminal  disposition,  which  led 
the  murderers  of  our  Saviour  to  the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  is 
here  asserted,  admits  no  doubt. 

Nor  is  the  immutability  of  God  taught  with  less  perspicuity  : 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever,  and  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart  from  generation  to  generation.  He  is  of  one  mind, 
and  who  can  turn  him  ?  And  what  his  soul  desireth,  even  that  he 
doelh.  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son 
of  man  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not 
do  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?  The 
apostle  speaks  of  the  immutability  of  God's  counsel ;  and  as- 
serts, that  the  gifts  and  calling  of  Grod  are  without  repentance. 
For  reasons  already  assigned,  this  immutability  of  his  counsel, 
proves  that  there  can  be  no  defect  in  his  foreknowledge. 

If  the  foreknowledge  of  (rod  is  perfect,  the  present  charac- 
ters, and  future  destinies  of  all  men,  are  comprehended  in  it. 
Whether  the  doctrine  of  election  is  true  or  false,  it  will  hardly 
be  called  in  question,  that  the  sentence  which  each  member  of 
the  human  family  will  receive  at  the  last  day,  is  now  as  distinct- 
ly known  to  God,  as  it  will  be  at  that  most  awful  period. 

1  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  the  foreknowledge 
of  God  necessarily  implies  predetermination.  But  there  is,  1 
think,  in  the.  doctrine  of  divine  prescience,  something  of  more  in- 
teresting sublimity  than  is  usually  thought ;  and  something  cal- 
culated to  prepare  the  mind  for  a  candid  examination  of  the  ar- 
guments relating  to  the  choice,  or  election  of  God. 

There  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  a  twofold  election :  one  to 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  favours  and  external  advantages ; 
the  other  to  spiritual  and  endless  felicity. 

1 .  There  is  an  election  to  the  enjoyment  of  temporal  favours 
and  external  advantages.  In  this  sense  the  Jews  were  the  elect 
people  of  God.    They  were  called  the  people  whom  he  had 
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chosen  for  himself.  Speaking  of  Cyrus  be  saith  :  For  Jacob 
my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel,  mine  elect,  1  have  called  thee 
by  thy  name,  iic.  He  brought  up  his  people  with  joy,  and  his 
chosen,  (or  elect,)  with  gladness.  The  children  of  Jacob  are 
called  his  chosen  ones.  Agreeably  to  this  Moses  says  to  the 
Israelites :  Thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God : 
the  Lord  thy  Gbd  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto 
himself,  above  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Yet  we  know  that  the  nation  of  Israel,  as  a  community,  were 
ungrateful,  refractory,  and  idolatrous,  and  by  consequence,  the 
objects  of  divine  displeasure.  Their  election  must,  therefore, 
have  had  respect  exclusively  to  their  visible  relation  to  God, — 
their  privileges— their  covenant,  and  means  of  grace. 

Should  you  inquire  whether  God  universally  bestows  tem- 
poral and  external  advantages,  according  to  the  previous  char- 
acter of  the  recipients,  it  must  doubtless  be  answered  m  the 
n^ative.  If  the  conduct  of  Israel  left  any  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  their  election  were  the  reward  either  of  absolute,  or 
comparative  goodness,  we  might  settle  the  question  at  once  by 
recurring  to  the  divine  declaration  :  Not  for  thy  righteousness, 
nor  for  th  euprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess 
the  land.  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee  not  the  good  land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness ;  for 
thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people. 

This  people  eventually  became  reprobate  in  the^same  sense, 
in  which  they  had  been  elected.  And  though  their  election 
had  not  been  founded  on  any  good  deserving ;  their  reprobation 
was  unquestionably  the  result  of  their  disobedience.  Moses  had 
threatened  them,  that  if  disobedient,  they  should  be  consumed. 
Clirist  declared  to  them  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  a  nation,  bringing  forth  the  fruits  there- 
of. Accordingly  the  apostle  has  informed  us,  that  the  Jews 
were  cut  off  because  of  unbelief,  and  because  they  had  killed 
the  Prince  of  life. 

In  a  sense,  similar  to  the  above,  was  Judas  a  chosen  disciple. 
Have  I  not,  saith  Christ,  chosen  you  twelve ;  and  one  of  you 
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is  a  devil.  He  was  elected  iDto  Christ's  family,  to  the  eo' 
joyment  of  privileges,  which  if  rightly  improved,  would  have  se- 
cured salvation.  Yet  this  same  Judas  was  unquestionably  lost* 
Concerning  him  it  is  expressly  said :  It  had  been  good  for  that 
man,  if  he  had  not  been  bom. 

Should  it  occur  to  you,  as  an  objection  to  Christianity,  thai 
even  such  an  election,  as  that  now  mentioned,  should  be 
taught  in  it,  it  must  be  answered,  that  if  it  be  an  objection  of 
any  weight,  its  influence  is  not  confined  to  Christianity,  but  ex- 
tends to  natural  religion.  For,  if  we  examine  the  whole  of  the 
divine  government,  which  is  exposed  to  human  observation,  it 
will  be  found,  that  God  dispenses  favours  in  such  a  manner,  as 
human  reason  would  by  no  means,  a  prori  have  conjectured ; 
and  that  unlimited  diversity  is  obvious  in  this  distribution.  Of  all 
the  creatures  which  Grod  has  brought  into  existence,  some  are 
known  to  occupy  a  rank  vastly  more  elevated  and  desirable 
than  that  of  others.  Man  stands  much  higher  in  the  general 
scale,  than  other  animals.  The  difference  is  scarcely  less  be- 
tween the  native  powers  of  some  men  and  those  of  others.  Ex- 
tremely various  is  the  human  condition,  as  to  the  means  of 
present  happiness,  as  to  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement. 
There  are  not  a  few,  who  are  chilled  by  cold,  and  pining  with 
hunger.  There  are  not  a  few,  who,  by  a  severer  destiny,  are 
exposed  to  the  contumely,  the  chains,  and  scourges  of  despot** 
ism.  Contrast  this  with  the  security  and  aflSuence,  to  which 
others  are  bom,  and  in  which  they  continue  during  the  whole 
of  life. 

As  to  advantages  for  intellectual  cultivation,  what  can  be 
more  difibrent  than  the  condition  of  the  Hottentot,  or  the  na* 
tive  of  New  Holland,  and  the  favoured  European,  who  draws 
his  first  breath  in  the  atmosphere  of  letters?  As  to  moral  bn- 
provement,  what  can  be  more  different,  than  the  condition  of  a 
child,  educated  by  enlightened  and  exemplary  Christian  parents, 
and  tliat  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  no  worship,  but  the 
orgies  of  Juggernaut. 

If  the  comparison  be  between  our  own  species  and  celestial 
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beings,  the  same  idea  of  difersky  will  still  be  presented.  The 
angels  dre  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  superiority  above  men. 

Now  in  the  establishment  of  all  these  differences,  a  regard  to 
previous  character,  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  precluded.  We 
have  been  speaking,  you  perceive,  of  the  various  circumstances 
in  which  different  orders  of  beings,  and  difierent  individuals  of 
the  same  order,  begin  their  existence.  That  one  being  is  made 
an  angel,  is  not  a  reward  for  services  rendered  before  he  was 
made.  That  one  man  is  born  a  Hottentot,  or  Hindoo,  is  not  in 
punishraetit  for  crimes  previously  perpetrated.  This  idea  is 
very  clearly  conveyed  by  St.  Paul,  when  discoursing  of  the 
difierent  fortunes  of  Israel  and  Edom  :  The  children  not  being 
yet  bom,  neither  having  done  good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of 
God,  according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  worics,  but  of 
him  that  calleth,  it  was  said,  the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger. 
(Rom.  9:11.) 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  an  undeniable  fact,  whatever  may  be- 
come of  the  doctrine  in  question,  that  God  has  distributed  his 
favours  variously,  and  has  placed  some  men  independently  of 
any  thing  preceding,  in  a  condition  vastly  more  favorable  than 
others  for  knowledge,  virtue  and  piety.  As  this  is  a  thing  open 
to  universal  observation,  it  will  probably  be  neither  denied,  nor 
thought  to  impugn  the  doctrine  of  divine  justice. 

Whatever  it  is  just  in  God  actually  to  perform,  it  could  not 
be  unjust  for  him  to  predetermine.  If,  therefore,  without  any 
violation  of  justice,  he  actually  distributes  to  some,  very  great 
advantages  of  a  religious  kind,  and  to  others,  those  which  are 
inconsiderable,  he  might,  without  any  violation  of  justice,  have 
determined  this  from  eternity. 

2.  From  various  passages  of  Scripture,  there  appears  to  be 
an  election  to  spiritual  and  eternal  enjoyments.  Our  Saviour, 
speaking  to  the  Jews,  uses  the  following  remarkable  language : 
AH  that  the  Father  hath  given  me,  come  unto  me ;  and  him 
that  Cometh  unto  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,  (John  vi.  37.) 
The  same  divine  teacher  has  informed  us  that  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  it  will  be  said  to  thfe  righteous  :  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
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my  Father ;  ioherit  the  kingdom,  prepared  for  you  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Then  it  is  asserted,  you  observe, 
first,  that  a  kingdom  was  prepared  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  prepared  for  those  who  shall 
actually  inherit  it. 

In  the  viiith  chapter  of  PauPs  epistle  to  the  Romans,  we 
have  the  following  passages  in  connexion  :  We  know  that  all 
things  shall,  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God  ;  to 
them  that  are  called  according  to  his  purpose.  For  whom  he 
did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the 
image  of  his  Son.  Moreover  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them 
he  also  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified  ; 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified.  The  following 
question  is  subjoined  :  Who  shall  lay  any  thing  to  the  charge  of 
God's  elect? 

The  sacred  writers,  b  obvious  agreement  with  reason,  repre- 
sent the  heavenly  state,  as  that  for  which  all  men  are  not  pre- 
pared. If  the  enjoyment  of  this  state  result  from  virtuous  so- 
ciety, devout  exercises,  and  from  contemplation  on  the  meas- 
ures and  attributes  of  God,  it  is  extremely  obvious  that  noth- 
ing is  less  calculated  to  make  most  men  happy.  Accordingly 
St.  Paul  in  the  name  of  himself  and  fellow  Christians  gave 
thanks  to  Grod,  who  had  made  them  meet  to  be  partakers  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  our  Saviour  speaks  of 
those  who  are  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  speaks 
of  sinners  in  general  as  of  those  who  without  alteration  of 
character  cannot  see,  i.  e.  cannot  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  God. 

.To  accomplish  this  preparatbn,  to  produce  this  fitness  for 
the  celestial  paradise,  external  means  and  divine  agency  are 
employed.  That  the  former^  i.  e.  light  and  moral  advantages 
are  dispensed  with  great  variety,  has  been  shown  already  :  To 
this  undeniable  fact,  unequal  communications  of  divine  grace 
would  be  perfectly  analogous.  If  those  influences,  which  God 
Imparts  to  men,  dissuading  fi'om  vice  and  urging  to  virtue,  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  radical  change  of  character,  are  made  to  dif- 
ferent persons  in  difierent  degrees,  it  is  strikingly  similar  to  the 
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whole  of  the  dirine  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  come  withm  hu- 
man observation. 

It  is  a  matter  of  remark,  and  perfectly  undeniable  that  some 
individuals,  whose  moral  advantages  are  comparatively  small, 
become  the  subjects  of  deep  and  permanent  religious  impres- 
sioDs,  abandon  their  former  course  of  life  with  serious  detesta- 
tioo,  and  subsequently  maintain  a  course  of  conspicuous  piety. 
It  is  equally  notorious,  tliat  some  individuals,  of  no  unusual  per- 
verseness  of  natural  temper,  enjoy  through  life  the  highest  ad^ 
vantages  for  religious  improvement,  who  give  not  the  smallest 
evidence  of  possessing  the  Christian  character ;  nor  manifest 
any  serious  regard  to  a  future  life. 

Is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  cause  for  so 
great  a- difference  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  events  so 
contrary,  proceed  from  the  same  causes  ?  And  as  it  was  showi^ 
by  copious  evidence,  in  a  former  lecture,  that  piety  or  real  vir- 
tue does  not  exist  in  the  human  heart  without  divine  culture,  is 
not  the  conclusion  almost  forced  upon  us,  that,  in  one  of  the 
cases  supposed,  a  degree  of  divine  power  was  exerted,  which 
was  not  exerted  in  the  other  ?  That  this  supposition  accounts 
for  the  fact,  will  not  be  denied  ;  that  it  is  suported  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  divine  distribution,  has  been  shown ;  and  that  any  other 
very  satisfactory  account  can  be  given  will  scarcely  be  asserted. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  whatever  may  in  time  be  done 
consistently  with  the  divine  character,  might  have  been  predeter- 
mined fko)  eternity.  If  in  the  iivours  which  he  bestows,  it  is 
just  in  the  divine  Being  to  make  discriminations,  it  was  not  unjust 
in  him  to  determine  on  this  before  the  foundation  of  the  world* 

We  cannot  consistently  with  any  rational  ideas  of  Grod  sup- 
pose, that  in  regard  to  him,  there  can  be  any  thing  new  Or  un- 
foreseen. He  has  neither  more  knowledge  nor  wisdom  at  pre- 
sent, than  he  bad  before  eternal  ages.  Therefore,  no  reasons 
can  be  now  discerned,  inclining  him  to  a  particular  course  of 
proceeding,  which  were  not  previously  discerned.  The  plan  of 
his  government  is  eternal,  like  himself. 

I  now  request  you  to  notice  an  obvious  and  indisputable  fact» 
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viz.  that  some  meo  are,  and  some  are  not  brought  to  salvation. 
Therefore,  in  regard  to  some  men,  it  is  not  true,  that  they  are 
placed  in  that  situation,  and  are  subjects  of  such  degrees  of  di- 
vine inQuence,  as  actually  bring  them  to  salvation.  Did  God 
ever  determine  to  place  them  m  those  circumstances,  and  ope- 
rate on  them  with  such  divine  power  as  would  ensure  an  event 
which  does  not  in  fact,  and  never  will  take  place  ?  Again,  in 
regard  to  those,  who  are  actually  saved,  it  is  true,  that  they 
are  placed  in  that  situation,  and  are  subjects  of  those  de- 
grees of  divine  influence,  which  actually  brings  them  to  piety 
and  eternal  life.  Therefore,  the  situation,  these  degrees  of  in- 
fluence, and  the  happy  result,  were  predetermined. 

It  is  important  here,  that  we  notice  a  distinction  between 
what  men  will  in  fact  do  under  those  religious  means,  and  with 
those  divine  communications,  which  they  enjoy,  and  what  they 
might  do,  were  they  not  hindered  by  voluntary  perverseness. 
\  We  by  no  means  say,  that  God  is  determined  to  produce,  in 
any  person,  that  impenitence,  which  precedes  hopeless  misery. 
But  he  determines  to  place  some  in  such  or  S4ich  a  condition, 
although  he  clearly  foresees,  that  they  will  remain  impenitent, 
and  incur  perdition. 

To  prevent,  if  possible,  all  misapprehension,  I  would  resort  to 
the  following  illustration :  Some  men,  it  is  well  known,  who  are 
habitually  intemperate,  do  actually  reform.  Other  persons  of 
similar  character,  do  not.  Of  these  latter  persons,  is  it  not 
perfectly  absurd  to  say,  that  Deity  ever  determined  to  place 
them  in  that  condition,  to  give  them  such  faithful  advisers,  or  to 
impose  on  them  such  restraints,  as  would  in  fact  produce  a 
reform  ?  Whereas,  of  the  other  class  this  is  perfecdy  true. 
But  though  Grod  does  see  fit  to  put  them  in  those  circumstan- 
ces without  which  he  knows  they  will  not  repent,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  that  he  should  desire  their  repentance,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  actually  places  them. 

It  may  perhaps  be  inquired,  whether,  on  the  part  of  God,  all 
is  done  which  is  proper,  for  the  salvation  of  each  person  ?  I  an- 
swer that  all,  which  is  proper  on  the  part  of  God,  is  doubtless 
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perfiMimwl ;  aad  I  tpprebeadytbat  to  mueh  is  done  for  e»oh  ptr* 
■on,  MB  to  feider  bim  perfectly  inexcuMUe  for  rejectrng  wbal 
tre  to  him  the  cooditionf  of  t«lv«tioD.  Yet  it  must  be  aekiMml* 
•dgfid,  that  the  same  is  not  done  fi>r  all.  Deity  bu  dooe  far  leas 
fcr  the  salvadoQ  of  paganfi,  thao  for  that  of  nomiBal  beliererSt 
No  person,  capable  of  reflection,  would  assert,  that  he,  who  has 
received  the  best,  and  he,  who  has  received  the  worst  eduea*^ 
tioD,  are  in  a  conditioo,  equally  f&vouraUe  to  present  virtue 
and  fiiture  ^ory. 

Tbottgb  the  wicked  will  perish  for  obstinately  resisting  and  rer 
jecting  the  fight  which  they  have ;  yet  it  must  be  conceded,  with 
regard  to  some,  that  had  they  possessed  that  degree  of  light 
and  influence,  which  has  been  granted  to  some  others,  they 
would  by  repentance,  have  secured  salvation :  Woe  unto  thee, 
Chora&n  I  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  For  if  the  mighty  works, 
which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
tbey  would  have  repented  long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  another  doctrine  seems  here  to  be  e»« 
taUidied  ;  viz.  that  equal  degrees  of  light  and  influence  are  not 
at  a  ^ven  time  necessary  ta  e&ct  th^  conversion  of  all  sin* 
ners.  That  grace  which  was  rejected  at  Bethsaida,  wouM 
have  been  eflbctual,  had  k  been  enjoyed  ut  Tjre  and  Sidoo« 
Or,  m  other  wwds,  that  grace,  wfatcfa  would  have  been  edee* 
toal  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  was  rgected  at  Bethsaida. 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  imagined,  that  in  distributmg  various^ 
ly  the  UosbgB  of  Jiis  proi^dence  and  grace,  God  acts  capri* 
dously.  When  we  say  that  he  is  a  sovereign,  we  are  fisur  from 
meaning,  thf^t  he'is  not  perpetuaUy  under  the  influence  of  his 
wisdom.  In  every  instance,  be  has  the  best  teason  for  diversi* 
fying  his  dispeasatbns.  That  these  reasons  are  not  discerned 
by  us,  can  be  matter  of  a  moment's  surprise  to  no  person, 
who  reflecta  on  the  extent  of  God's  empire,  and  considers  the 
unlimited  number  of  interests,  which  must  under  such  a  gov- 
ernment, be  consulted. 

The  difficulties,  which  are  otieti  felt  in  view  of  the  subject 
we  are  considering,  arise,  it  is  believed,  m  no  inconsiderable  de« 
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gree,  from  viewing  human  degeneracy,  rather  as«  misfortuoe 
dian  as  a  crime.  The  account  which  revelation  gives  of  die 
matter  is  thb :  We  have  voluntarily  departed  from  God,  and 
are  so  perversely  inclined,  that  independendy  of  divine  opera- 
tion, we  shall  never  choose  the  path  of  virtue  and  glory.  There 
is  no  impediment  to  the  salvation  of  a  wicked  man  but  the  want 
of  a  right  inclination  towards  his  du$y.  The  dishonest  or  pro- 
fiuie  man  may  as  well  complain  of  his  Maker^  for  not  inducing 
him  to  relinquish  his  immoral  habits,  us  the  sinner  can  complaia 
of  God  for  not  inducing  him  to  repent.  ^  Nor  couM  the  htter 
complain  of  the  unequal  distributions  of  divine  grace,  with  more 
justice  or  decency,  than  could  the  wretch,  who  had  been  in- 
juring you  through  his  whole  life  complain,  that  although  you 
b^d  very  frequently  endeavored  to  reconcile  him  to  you,  there 
was  some  other  person  of  similar  character,  with  whom  you 
bad  been  more  urgent. 

To  cite  but  one  additional  instance  by  way  of  illustration,--* 
however  detestable  in  the  view  of  God  were  the  crimes  of  Cain 
and  of  Judas,  it  is  most  evident,  that  He  did  not,  and  thereibre 
never  determined  to  prevent  the  first  from  slaughtering  his 
brother ;  nor  the  second  from  betraying  his  master.  We  say 
not  that  they  were  necessitated  to  commit  these  crimes  y  we 
make  no  decision  at  present,  whether  their  abstinence  under 
circumstances  existing  would  not  have  been  more  agreeable  to 
the  divine  will.  The  extent  of  what  we  assert  is  this ;  that  he 
never  determined  on  his  part  to  do  that  which  would  in  £u:t 
prevent  them.  In  like  manner.  He  never  determined  to  bring 
to  salvatimi  them  who  are  actually  lost.  This  is  perfectly  un- 
deniable, whatever  may  become  of  those  points  whiob  are  at  is- 
sue between  the  abettors  of  free  will,  and  those  of  necessity. 

Some  further  remarks  on  the  subject  will  compose  the  next 
lecture.  ' 
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Agkcbablt  to  what  was  intimated  in  the  last  lecture,  the 
present  will  consist  of  some  furth^  remarks,  designed  to  eluci- 
date the  subject  of  election^ 

1.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  I  request  you  to  notice  the 
two  folbwing  propositions.    That  there  is  demerit  in  vice }  or  . 
to  varj  the  expression,  that  all  wicked  men  are.  criminal  for 
being  such ;  and  that  the  appobtment  of  a  Saviour  was  matter 
of  benignity  and  not  of  obligation. 

As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  there  is  demerit  in  vice,  and 
that  all  wicked  men  are  criminal  for  being  such,  it  is  so  clear  that 
every  person,  it  is  probable,  will,  at  first  sight,  yield  fiiU  assent* 
For,  if  there  be  not  demerit  in  vice,  there  is  either  demerit  in 
virtue,  or  else  there  is  no  such  thing  as  demerit  in  the  universe* 

But,  however  readily  the  understanding  may  assent  to 
the  proposition,  either  its  beariogs  and  relations  are  not  duly 
coiisidered,  or  else  the  sentiments  of  the  heart  disagree  with 
those  of  the  intellect.  Human  degeneracy  is  often  considered 
rather  as  a  misfortune  than  as  a  crime.  And  sinners  are  view* 
ed,  as  more  entitled  to  pity,  than  as  meriting  pimishm^t. 

The  other  proposition,  viz.  That  the  appointment  of  a  Sa- 
viour was  matter  of  benignity  and  not  of  obligation,  usually 
meets  a  reception,  much  like  that  which  has  just  been  mention- 
ed. In  words  it  is  allowed,  but  its  import  is  not  felt  The 
Scriptures  use  a  language  on  the  subject,  which  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. They  assert  the  justice  of  that  condemnation,  which 
had  passed  on  all  men  ;  and  attribute  the  intervention  of  Christ 
to  the  compassion,  the  generosity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  thQ 
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expression,  of  the  supreme  Being.  All  ha?e  sioned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God*  AH  like  sheep  have  gone  as- 
tray. If  thou,  Lord,  shouldest  roark  iniquity,  O  Lord,  who 
should  stand?  Every  mouth  shall  be  stopped,  and  the  whole 
world  shall  appear  guilty  before  God,  The  Father  is  repre- 
sented as  so  loving,  i.  e.  so  pitying  the  world,  as  to  send  his  Son, 
Those  who  are  saved,  are  said  to  be  vessels  of  mercy ;  and  their 
recovery  is  ascribed  to  thai  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy.  Not 
by  works  of  righteousness^  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  be  saved  us.  Now,  if  all  wicked  men  are  crimi- 
nal for  being  such,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Saviour  were  matter 
of  benignity,  and  not  of  obligation,  our  race  would  have  had  no 
right  to  demand  a  dispensation  similar  to  that  of  the  Gos- 
pelt  and  of  course  no  right  to  complain,  bad  no  such  purpose 
been  concerted,  Furtlier,  if  it  were  not  a  matter  of  obligation 
in  Deity  to  provide  a  Saviour  for  any,  he  could  not  be  under 
obligation  to  make  such  provision  for  alL  Therefore,  if  Jesus 
Christ  had  died  for  a  part  of  mankind  only,  the  remainder  would 
have  sought  in  vain  for  cause  of  complaint.  I  am  far  however 
from  considering,  as  fact,  the  thing  which  is  here  supposed. 
I  am  far  from  doubting,  that  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  every 
maui  and  that  bis  atonement  would  be  as  sufficient  for  all,  would 
all  repent,  as  it  is  for  those  who  are  reduced  to  penitence. 
But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  the  justice  of  God  would  not  be 
liable  to  impeachment*  Scarce  any  thing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  creatures  lying  under  just  condemnation  can  have  no 
claim  to  redemption. 

The  question  direcdy  before  us,  however,  you  will  observe, 
does  not  relate  to  the  extent  of  our  Saviour's  atonement,  but  the 
extent  to  which  God  designs  to  render  this  atonement  e^cmal. 
This  atonement  is  effectual  in  regard  to  every  one,  who  repents 
and  obeys  the  Christiao  religion.  There  is  no  impediment  to 
the  salvation  of  a  wicked  man,  but  the  waqt  of  a  right  inclination 
towards  his  duty.  We  are  however  so  perversely  inclined,  ibti 
iadapendently  of  divine  operation,  we  shall  never  choose  the  path 
of  virtue  and  glory*     While  such  is  tlie  propensity  of  the  heart, 
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wiSie  disobedieaoe  is  an  affiiir  of  our  own  cboosiog,  can  blame 
be  transferred  from  us  to  our  Maker^  because  be  does  not  de» 
stroy  tbis  pernicious  taste^  and  dkect  tbe  current  of  our  desires 
into  a  difibrent  cbannel  ?  Tbe  disbonest  or  profane  man,  as  was 
observed  in  tbe  last  lecture,  may  as  well  complam  of  God  for 
not  mducing  bim  to  relinquisb  bis  immoral  babits,  as  tbe  sinner 
cw  complain  of  not  being  induced  to  repent  Nor  could  the 
latter  witb  more  trutb  or  decency,  cbarge  witb  injustice  tbe  un« 
equal  distributions  of  divine  grace,  tban  could  tbe  wretcb,  wbo 
bad  been  injuring  you  tbrough  bis  wbole  Kfe,  complain,  tbat 
tbougb  you  bad  very  frequently  endeavoured  to  reconcile  bim  to 
yourself  and  bis  duty,  tbere  was  some  otber  person  of  similar 
ebaracter  to  bis  own,  witb  whom  you  bad  been  more  urgent. 

Should  it  be  asked,  why  all  men  are  not  treated  with  equal 
lenitfT,  or  equal  severity,  1  answer,  that  while  each  creature  in 
the  universe  has  a  right  to  claim  justice,  no  one  can  demand  a 
ikvor;  and  the  answer  which  the  householder  is  represented  as 
returning  to  the  querulous  labourers,  is  precisely  applicable  to 
tbe  case  in  question :  Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong :  Have  I  not 
a  right  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil  be- 
cause I  am  good  ? 

,  If  persons,  who  believe  either  the  Scriptures,  or  tbe  moral 
government  of  God,  propose  this  objection,  they  ought  not  to 
forget,  tbat  themselves  are  as  truly  concerned  in  its  removal,  as 
are  those  who  believe  the  doctrine  now  under  discussion.  For 
it  was  shown,  in  die  last  lecture,  that  Deity  bestows  his  favors 
with  unlimited  variety.  Why  has  God  given  to  one  being  tbe 
nature  of  an  ang^l,  and  to  {mother  the  nature  of  a  man  ?  Why 
has  he  given  to  some  animals  existence  but  for  a  few  months, 
and  to  others  for  a  hundred  years  ?  Why  are  talents  bestowed 
on  some  men,  raising  them  far  above  the  standard  of  our  spe- 
des,  while  others  are  depressed  as  far  below  it  ?  Why  have  tbe 
fines  fallen  to  part  of  mankind  in  the  land  of  darkness  atid 
shadow  of  death ;  while  others  enjoy  the  dear  light  of  science 
and  reli^on  ?  Why  have  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  upright 
men  been  constrained   to  waste  their  lives  in  the  damps,  tbe 
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darkness,  and  solitude  of  a  prison,  while  profligate  tyrants  have 
been  at  liberty  to  corrupt,  or  to  enslave  men,  and  to  set  at  open 
defiance  the  justice  of  heaven  ?  Or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

'*  Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  Hved, 

And  died  neglected :  why  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  was  gall  and  bitterness  of  soul : 

Why  the  lone  widow,  and  her  orphans  pin'd 

In  Btarnng  solitudjs ;  while  luxury, 

In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 

To  form  un^-eal  wants ;  why  heaven-bom  truth, 

And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge  :  why  licensed  pain, 

That  cruel  spoiler,  that  embosom'd  foe, 

Imbittered  all  our  bliss." — Thomson. 

When  any  person  shall  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  all  these 
,  inquiries,  he  may,  with  less  impropriety,  demand  the  reason 
why  communications  of  celestial  grace  are  not  made  to  all  in  the 
same  measure  ? 

It  is  by  no  means  to  be  imagined,  that  in  distributing  various- 
ly tbeblessmgs  either  of  providence  or  grace,  the  Almighty  acts 
arbitrarily,  or  with  caprice.  As  has  been  heretofore  remarked, 
when  it  is  said  that  God  is  a  sovereign, — that  he  does  all  thbgs 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will, — and  that  he  has  mercy 
on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  he 
acts  merely  because  he  has  the  power  of  acting^  or  that  his 
choice  is  not  regulated  by  perfect  wisdom.  No  being  in  the 
universe  is  more  invariably  confined,  so  to  speak,  by  the  rules  of 
fitness  and  propriety.  Herein  consists  the  perfection  and  dignity 
of  his  character.  By  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  meant  nothing 
more,  than  that  his  reasons  for  acting  are  concealed  from  human 
observation.  Reasons  always  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  why 
the  gifts  of  providence  and  grace  are  bestowed  with  greater 
liberality  on  one,  than  on  another.  Perhaps  some  of  these 
reasons  are  made  known  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect. 
Perhaps  the  subject  is  still  further  understood  by  the  angels : — 
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and  as  the  capacities  of  both  are  iBDlarged,,aod  as  they  adrance 
in  their  acquaiotance  with  the  great  plan  of  divine  government^ 
the  number  and  cc^encj  of  apparent  reasons  will  perpetually  in- 
crease. 

2.  It  may  be  natural  to  inquire,  whether  Grod  gives  to  some 
small  portions  of  divine  influence,  with  design,  that  they  should 
not  repent.  To  this  inquiry  an  affirmative  answer  could  not,  I 
tlnnk,  with  safety  be  rendered.  ]  know  of  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  repentance  and  conversion  of  the  non-elect  under  those 
circumstances,  in  which  they  are  placed,  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  mind  of  Grod :  nor  do  I  perceive,  on  any  other  supposition, 
how  those  numerous  declarations  df  Scripture,  wUch  express 
the  divine  reluctance  to  abandon  and  punish  sinners,  can  be 
reconciled  with  perfect  integrity :  Have  I  any  pleasure  at 
aU  that  the  wicked  should  die,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  for  why  wiQ  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel.  As  I  live,  saith  the 
Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  tha^  dieth.  At  a 
time  when  the  crimes  of  Israel  were  such  as  to  require  severe 
chastisements^  the  language  of  God  was  full  of  benignity  and 
fbrbearance.  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  How  shall 
I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  diall  I  make  thee  as  Admah  ?  How 
shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim  ?  My  heart  is  turned  within  me. 
My  repentings  are  kindled  together  ?  Christ  asserts,  that  he 
would  often  have  gathered  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  but 
they  would  not:  and  exclaims  :  O  that  thou  hadst  known,  at 
least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  of  thy  peace :  but  now  Aey  are 
bid  from  thine  eyes.  Now,  all  this  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if 
the  repentance  of  these  persons,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  have  been  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  God.  On  this  sup^ 
position,  there  is  unquestionable  sincerity  in  the  declaratiops 
cited. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however,  that  all  difficulties  are  yet  remo* 
ved.  It  has  been  asserted^  you  say,  that  there  are  persons  to 
whom  Grod  never  determined  to  give  those  advantages  and  influ- 
ences of  grace,  which  would  in  fact  issue  in  their  reformation.  If 
this  be  true,  the  Jews,  to  whom  the  preceding  quotations  re- 
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fer«  were  doubdess  of  ttiat  oumben  Now,  if  God  nerer  4eter^ 
mioed  to  give  them  such  diruie  influence,  and  pt>ee  them  in 
«ucb  circumstances,  as  would  in  fact  produce*  ref<mnatioii,  how 
caq  it  be  said^  that  such  an  event  would  have  been  agreeaUe4o 
the  divine  will  ? 

I  answer,  that  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  firel 
position,  its  truth  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  who  consid* 
•ers  for  a  moment,  the  absurdity,  which  such  denial  embraces. 
Would  you  assert ;  or  would  any  person  in  the  free  use  of  his  ra^* 
tional  powers  assert,  that  God  did  give,  to  the  mhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem such  powerful  influences  of  his  Spirit,  or  jdaced  them  in 
«uch  circumstances,  as  actually  produced  a  change  of  character, 
and  saved  them  from  ruin  ?  And  if  he  did  not  this,  it  will  hardly 
be  said  that  he  ever  determined  to  do  it. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  that  his  not  resorting  to 
greater  efibrts,  than  were  employed  for  reforming  the  Jews,  was 
perfectly  coo»stent  vrith  divme  admonitions,  and  with  an  incli- 
nation tibat  they  ^ould  rep^t.  A  parent,  let  it  be  supposed, 
pves  to  bis  son  those  advantanges,  which  if  rightfy  improved, 
would  secure  to  him  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  He  at  the  same  time  being  perfectly  acquabted  with 
the  dispomtioD  of  the  latter,  knows,  that  unless  these  advanta-r 
ges  are  doubled,  or  altogether  changed  in  kind,  the  eflfect  will 
not  be  produced,-'-^e  desired  acquisition  will  not  be  made. 
Now  there  may  be  a  thousand  reasons,  to  prevent  him  from  in- 
creasing the  number  of  these  advantages,  or  altering  their  kind. 
Perhaps  this  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  justice  to  his 
odier  children.  Still  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  wi9h- 
es  that  the  son  to  whom  we  refer,  should  be  skilled  in  die  arts  and 
sciences.  Nor  would  any  one  call  in  quesdon,  diM  such  was 
the  father's  desire,  although  for  good  reasons  he  did  not  see  fit 
to  iflbrd  those  greater  advantages,  widiout  which  he  foresaw, 
that  the  end  would  not  be  obtained. 

Here  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  distincdon, 
made  in  the  last  lecture,  between  what  a  perscm  mi(^  do, 
and  what  be  actually  will  do.    The  son,  mentkmed  io  our  sop* 
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positioD,  18  placed  in  such  situadoo,  as  to  render  attainable  the 
contemplated  degree  of  informatbn  ;  but  through  a  wrong  tem- 
per, he  will  not  in  fact  make  the  acquiremeDt,  unless  the  facility 
of  doing  it  is  greatly  increased.  In  the  same  manner,  nothing 
prerents  the  non-elect  from  repentance  and  salvation,  but  per- 
Terseness  of  temper ;— -disaffection  to  the  character  of  Grod. 
Why  then  should  it  be  doubted,  that  their  conversion  would 
be  agreeable  to  his  will,  because  he  affords  not  those  more 
powerful  communications,  without  which  he  foresees,  they  will 
remain  irreligious? 

There  is  one  point,  in  which  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the 
cases  are  so  dissimilar,  as  to  render  inconclusive  ail  reasoning 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  earthly  parent  is  limited  in  his 
power.  All  means  are  not  at  his  command.  To  increase  the 
scientific  advantages  of  his  son,  might,  as  has  been  suggested, 
be  injurious  to  his  other  children.  But  the  power  of  God  is 
unlimited :  and  therefore,  you  suppose,  he  can  be  under  no  re- 
straint. 

It  is  true,  that  the  power  of  God  is  the  greatest  that  can  be 
conceived.  In  regard  to  him,  nothing  is  physically  impossible, 
but  what  implies  a  contradiction ;  and  nothing  is  morally  impos- 
sible, hue  what  is  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 
It  is  not  derogatory  to  the  power  of  God,  to  assert,  that  he 
cannot  render  the  same  beings  at  the  same  time  both  happy 
and  miserable ;  or  that  he  cannot  create  beings  in  the  same 
sense  both  rational  and  irrational.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being 
injurious  to  his  character,  to  assert,  that  he  can  do  nothing  op-i 
posite  to  wisdom  or  benevolence,  that  on  this  account  alone  his 
character  demands  supreme  reverence  and  afl^tion. 

So  very  small  a  portion  of  God's  great  scheme  of  government 
is  subject  to  human  investigation,  and  so  little  is  known  of  the 
dependence,  which  one  part  has  on  another,  that  in  relation  to 
a  thousand  measures,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  the  least  cer- 
tainty, whether  they  would,  or  would  not  be  consistent  with 
divine  wisdom,  or  with  that  vast,  universal,  and  complicated 
scheme,  which  God  is  carrying  into  efhci.     For  the  same 
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reason  we  cannot  be  certain,  that  to  impart^  greater  1^^  or 
more  powerful  divine  influences,  than  are  imparted  to  each  in* 
dividual,  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  that  system  of  proceed* 
ing,  which  Grod  has  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  general  order 
and  hap|)iness.  In  this  way  may  divine  power  be  circunuK^b* 
ed;  i.  e.  it  may  be  limited  by  physical  impossibilities,  or  by  that 
wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are  essential  to  the  divine  diar- 
acter. 

If  there  be  any  obscurity  in  this  reasoning,  it  will  probably 
be  lessened  by  recurring  to  particular  facts.  What  is  the  cause, 
why  Deity  does  not  reduce  that  enormous  quantity  of  pab, 
which  is  endured  by  mortab  ?  A^  the  sufferings  of  men  cannot 
in  themselves  considered,  be  agreeable  to  a  benevolent  bemg,  is 
it  not  certain,  that  God  would  diminish  or  remove  those  su£fer- 
ings,  were  there  not,  all  things  considered,  good  reasons  for  their 
continuance  ?  These  reasons  then  are  the  limitations  of  divine 
power  ? — they  are  a  kind  of  restriction,  from  which  even  the 
Almighty  is  not  exempt. 

To  put  a  case  still  more  to  the  point,  Why  does  not  Gk>d, 
whose  nature  is  infinitely  pure,  and  to  whom  nothbg  is  so  hate* 
ful  as  moral  evil,  prevent  all  the  crimes  which  are  committed 
among  men  ?  This  will  not  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  physi* 
cal  power,  of  wisdom,  or  of  goodness.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  reason  in  the  view  of  God,  why  an  effectual  e£Rirt  is 
not  made  for  the  suppression  or  extermination  of  vice.  No  one 
can  doubt,  that  those  reasons,  which  Deity  esteems  weighty, 
are  such  in  reality.  Here  again  we  see  what  may  be  conad- 
ered  as  limits  of  the  divine  power :  and  hence  it  appears,  that 
the  supposition,  which  has  been  made  relative  to  an  earthly  pa- 
rent, was  not  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intro- 
duced ;  seeing,  that  there  may  be  restrictions  in  either  case. 

Further,  when  any  person  will  assign  reasons,  why  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  vices  of  men  are  not  diminished  or  prevented,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show,  why  those  more  powerful 
communications  of  grace  are  not  imparted,  without  which,  it  u 
diftiactly  foreseen,  that  the  impenitent  will  not  be  renewed. 
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Whtlaver  reasoning  b  incooosteiit  with  fact,  must,  of  course 
be  iDCODcIusive.  Whenever  «a  objection  is  urged  against  a  dec- 
trine,  and  it  can  be  shown,  that  the  objection  lies  with  equal  force 
against  acknowledged  truth,  such  objection  b  thereby  sufficient^ 
ly  removed.  Now  it  is  a  fiict  of  every  day's  observation,  that 
ifflraoral  men  do  not  abandcm  their  vices :  nor  does  Deity  see 
fit  to  operate  so  effectually  on  their  hearts,  as  to  secure  their 
reformation.  Yet  hb  language  is :  Break  off  your  sins  by  righ- 
teousness,  and  your  iniquities  by  turning  imto  the  Lord.  You 
may  as  well  ask,  why,  if  there  be  sincerity  in  this  declaration, 
God  does  not  interpose,  effectually  to  reclaim  every  dishonest, 
indolent,  disorderly,  or  impious  person,  as  why  he  does  not 
ei&ct  the  conversbn  of  all,  whom  he  urges  to  repentance. 

3.  The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  doctrine  d*  election 
shows  how  destitute  of  solidity  b  a  very  popular  remark,  wUch 
b  often  made  on  thb  subject.  It  b  thb :  If  we  are  ordained  to 
be  saved,  we  can  never  be  lost :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are 
ordained  to  be  lost,  we  can  never  be  saved.  Therefore  aU  at- 
tentbn  to  the  subject  will  be  unavailing.  In  other  words,  if 
God  b  determined  to  afibrd  me  such  degrees  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, as  will  produce  conversion,  I  am  secure ;  if  not,  anxiety 
will  be  fruitless. 

The  thief  and  the  liar  may,  with  as  much  profuriety,  adopt 
thb  language,  in  relation  to  their  particular  vices,  as  any  sinner 
could  speak  thus  in  regard  to  a  more  general  change  of  charac- 
ter. They  might  say,  If  it  b  the  purpose  of  God  to  reclaim  us 
from  our  habits,  we  are  secure :  if  not,  vain  wiU  be  our  effi>rts 
either  to  avoid  theft,  or  to  speak  the  truth.  And  if  the  obser- 
vation would,  in  the  latter  case,  appear  both  impertinent  and  ab- 
surd, why  should  it  in  the  former,  be  viewed  more  favorably  ? 

A  few  remarks  will  close  the  lecture. 

1.  It  does  by  no  means  follow,  from  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  stated,  that  Grod  has  rendered  necessary,  the  sin  and  con- 
sequent perdition  of  men.  The  angels  who  retain  their  primi- 
tive state  are  called  elect  angels :  but  does  this  imply  that  the 
others  were  under  the  necessity  of  apostatizbg  ?  The  latter  are 
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SOW  reprobttes  without  hope ;  and  God,  before  thejr  were  cre- 
ated knew  that  they  would  become  such.  Tet  their  defection 
originated  with  themselves,  and  resulted  not  from  the  agency  of 
that  immaculate  Being  to  whom  moral  evil  is  supremely  odious. 
Neither  the  subject  under  consideration,  nor  any  passages  of 
Scripture  when  rightly  understood,  justify  men,  in  imputing  to 
their  Creator,  either  their  impenitence  or  their  final  ruin  ?  Men 
do  not  sm  because  they  are  impelled  to  it;  but  are  reprobated 
because  they  sin  and  refuse  the  remedy,  which  Christianity 
offers. 

2.  Though  many  of  the  decrees  of  Ood  are  concealed  from 
human  research,  there  is  onCi  of  which  no  person  even  slightly 
versed  in  Scripture,  can  remain  ignorant.  It  is  this :  Without 
holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  If  you  have  the  Christian 
character,  you  have  the  mark  of  election :  For  whom  he  fore- 
knew, them  he  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of 
his  Son.  And  whoever  is  thus  predestii^ated  to  piety,  the  apostle 
assures  us,  will  eventually  enjoy  everlasting  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  destitute  of  piety,  you  have  the  present  marks  of 
reprobation.  The  evidence  of  being  chosen  of  God,  is  just 
in  proportion  to  those  moral  qualities,  which  distinguish  his  ser- 
vants. It  is  only  by  a  life  of  circumspection  and  active  virtue 
that  Christians  can  perceive  and  enjoy  the  evidence  of  their 
belonging  to  that  number  for  whom  a  kingdom  was  prepared  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world.  It  is  by  diligence  that  their 
caUing  and  election  b  made  sure :  If  ye  do  these  things,  saith 
the  apostle,  ye  shall  never  fall ;  but  an  abundant  entrance  shall 
be  mmistered  to  you  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  and  joy  of 
your  Lord. 
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RESURRECTION. 


Though  m  contemplating  human  mortality  our  first  anxiety 
18  naturally,  and  with  good  reason,  directed  to  the  intellectual 
part  of  our  natures,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  all  anticipation  of 
that  change,  which  death  produces  in  the  human  body.  As  the 
body  has  been  our  constant  companion  from  the  first  moment  of 
our  being  until  the  present  time ;  as  it  has  been  the  medium, 
through  which  many  pains  and  many  pleasures  have  been  com- 
municated ;  as  its  preservation  has  engrossed  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  our  thoughts;  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  that  a 
kind  of  dread  is  excited,  at  looking  forward  to  the  time,  when 
all  its  functions  shall  cease,  when  its  parts  shall  be  separated, 
and  when  it  shall  be  concealed  in  the  earth,  to  prevent  it  fix>m 
being  either  injurious  or  ofiensive  to  the  living. 

Though,  without  revelation,  it  would  not  occur  to  man,  that 
lus  body  would  be  re-organized  and  revived,  the  thought,  when- 
ever suggested,  could  scarcely  fail  of  meeting  the  most  cordial 
welcome.  The  desire  of  existence  b  universal.  And  though 
this  desire  is  peculiarly  strong  in  relation  to  the  soul,  it  extends 
with  no  inconsiderable  power  to  the  body. 

Our  present  attention  will  be  directed  to  that  doctrme  which 
teaches  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Though  the  Stoics  believed,  that  certain  revolving  periods 
would  produce  successive  renovations  in  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse, it  does  not  appear,  diat  any  tenet,  similar  to  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  believed,  or  even  known, 
among  the  pagan  philosophers.  However  congenial  this  doc- 
trine is  to  the  native  feelings  of  man,  the  opinion,  which  some 
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of  these  philosophers  entertained  as  to  the  inherent  malignity  of 
matter,  and  its  influence  in  contaminatbg  the  soul,  would  hare 
led  them  to  view  an  eternal  separation  from  it,  as  a  thing  more 
desirable  than  a  permanent  reunion.  When  certain  Epicureans 
and  Stoics  at  Athens  heard  St.  Paul  discourse  of  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  they  treated  him  contemptuously ;  observing  that 
he  seemed  to  be  a  proclaimer  of  foreign  deities ;  not  under- 
standing, as  it  is  believed  by  vbry  learned  commentators,  the 
term  which  is  translated  resurrection ;  but  conceiving  that  ayoo- 
taatg^  as  well  as  'Iriaovs,  was  represented  by  St  Paul,  as  an 
object  of  worship. 

The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  not  expressly  taught  to 
the  Jews  by  their  inspired  lawgiver. 

There  is  but  one  passage  of  Scripture,  I  suppose,  which  will 
be  thought  to  militate  with  this  remark.  It  is  found  in  the  2Sd 
chapter  of  Matthew.  On  a  certain  occasion,  the  Sadducees, 
who  denied  not  only  the  resurrection,  but  the  existence  of  an- 
gels and  spirits,  came  to  our  Saviour  with  design  to  perplex 
him,  by  asking,  to  whom  would  belong,  in  the  resurrection,  the 
woman,  who  had  been  wife  to  seven  brethren.  Jesus,  having 
first  answered,  that  in  the  resurrection  there  is  neither  marrying^ 
nor  giving  in  marriage,  adds :  But,  as  touching  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  have  ye  not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you 
by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not  the  Grod  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living. 

As  our  Saviour's  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  infallible, 
and  as  he  here  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  in 
proof  of  the  resurrection,  it  may  be  objected,  that  one  passage, 
at  least,  in  these  writings,  teaches  th'is  doctrine. 

The  assertion  which  we  have  made,  you  will  observe,  is 
only,  that  this  doctrine  was  not  by  Moses  expressly  taught* 
That  it  was  taught  by  implication,  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny. 
Let  any  one  revolve  in  his  mind  these  words  :  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he 
Willi  I  apprehend,  hardly  profess  himself  able  to  discern,  bow 
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thejr  dmcdj  pfove,  that  tlie  deftd  wiU  be  raised.  At  the  time, 
wfaeo  the  words  were  uttered,  the  bodies  of  AlN*aham,  Isaac, 
and  Jaeob  were  dead ;  no  language,  therefore,  ooold  be  design- 
ed to  prove  them  alive. 

The  Sadducees,  it  has  been  observed,  denied  the  future  exis- 
tence of  the  soul ;  and  this  was  probably  their  principal  reason 
fer  denying  the  resurrection.  Our  Lord,  it  seems,  aimed  to 
prove  the  former  of  these,  in  order  that  he  might  remove  their 
ol]gections  against  the  latter*  God  called  himself,  says  he,  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob. 
But  he  would  not  call  himself  the  Grod  of  any  not  living. 
Therefore,  these  patriarchs  were  then  living.  Now,  though 
this  conclusion  could  be  applied  only  to  the  soul ;  yet  as  the 
Sadducees  denied  the  future  existence  of  the  soul,  to  prove  such 
existence  was  much  to  his  purpose.  If  there  had  been  any 
other  passage  in  the  booics  of  Moses,  more  directly  proving  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  this  it  may  &irly  be  presumed,  would 
not  have  been  cited  :  and,  if  there  be  none,  it  will  hardly  be 
pretended,  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  is  expressly  taught  in  these 
books.  In  our  Saviour's  time,  however,  the  resurrection  o[  the 
body  was  believed  by  many  among  the  Jews.  This  opinion 
was  held,  it  appears,  by  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  For,  when 
it  is  said  of  the  Sadducees,  that  they  deny  the  resurrection,  and 
the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  it  is  added :  But  the  Phari- 
sees confess  both.  And  when  Jesus  said  to  Martha:  Thy 
brother  shall  rise  again,  she  replied :  I  know  that  he  shall  rise 
again  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 

This  opinion  was  probably  collected  from  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  prophetical  writings :  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  to- 
gether with  my  dead  body  riiall  they  arise.  Awake  and  sing» 
ye,  that  dwell  in  the  dust ;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the  dew  of  herbs ; 
and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead.  If  this  passage  is  de** 
signed  to  be  taken  literally,  it  distinctly  proves  a  resurrection  of 
the  body.  But  if  it  is  figurative,  intended  to  foreshow  the  res* 
tora&m  of  the  Jews,  still  without  supposing  some  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine,  we  sboiild  hardly  expect,  that  such  a  figure  wocdd 
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be  used.  A  sinular  remark  wiO  apply  to  the  well  known  pas- 
sage in  Ezekiel,  in  which  is  mentioned  the  valley  of  dry  bones* 
After  the  vision,  the  prophet  was  directed  to  say :  Behold,  O 
my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  cause  you  to  come  out 
of  your  graves.  'Another  more  striking  passage  is  found  in 
Daniel :  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt  In  the  19th  chapter  of  Job,  we  have  lan- 
guage, the  apparent  import  of  which  strongly  favors  the  doctrine 
in  question. 

In  the  Septuagint  version,  which  was  commonly  used  by  the 
Jewish  nation,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  we  find  a  remarkable  addi- 
tion to  the  last  verse  of  the  book  of  Job :  So  Job  died,  being  old 
and  full  of  days ;  but  it  is  written,  that  he  shall  rise  again,  with 
those,  whom  the  Lord  raises  up.  This  last  clause,  whether  it 
be  part  of  the  origbal  book,  or  not,  proves  only,  that  whenever 
the  passage  was  written,  some  ideas  were  entertained  as  to  a 
resurrection. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  inquire,  whether  in  aD,  or 
any  of  the  passages,  cited  from  our  English  version,  the  literal 
and  obvious  meaning  is  the  true  one.  I  only  remark,  that  it 
must  have  been  from  such  passages,  as  these,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly  explained,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  had, 
obtained  so  considerable  a  currency,  among  the  Jews,  even  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

In  the  apocryphal  writings,  there  is  a  remarkable  passage, 
showing,  that  on  the  minds  of  some,  this  doctrine  had  die  most 
powerful  practical  influence.  When  the  seven  brethren  were 
tormented  by  the  impious  Antiochus,  for  not  violating  their  law, 
one  of  them  is  represented  as  saying :  The  king  of  the  world 
shall  raise  us  up,  who  have  died  for  laws,  unto  everlasting  life. 
Speaking  of  the  members  of  his  body  :  These,  saith  he,  I  have 
received  finom  heaven,  and  for  his  laws  I  despise  them ;  and 
from  him  I  hope  to  receive  them  again. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  evi- 
dence, aflbrded  by  the  ancient  dispensation  in  support  of  the  doc- 
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tfine,  the  divine  aiiib^r  of  Cbriotianity  has,  io  the  largest  i 
broi^ht  life  and  ioamortality  to  light.  He  haa  shown  not  only, 
that  the  grave  cannot  confine  the  soul,  but  even^  that  the  body 
shall  be  set  free  from  its  bwdage. 

.  This  expectation  it  appears  was  observed  by  the  pagan  en- 
emies of  the  Gospel  as  the  cause  why  Christians  so  willingly 
and  courageously  encoanlered  deMh.  And  it  was  with  design 
to  frqstraieibb  hope,  that  their  persecutors  consumed  their  bod- 
ies, and  scattered  their  ashes  in  the  rivers. 

The  importance,  which  Christianity  attaches  to  this  doctrine, 
is  asserted  by  St.  Paul,  in  very  strong  lerms :  If  the  dead  rise 
not,  then  is  not  Christ  risen :  and  if  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  This  reason- 
ing the  apostle  repeats  in  a  following  verse. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  those  texts  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  which  the  doctriqe  in  discussion  is  directly  proved  :  This  is 
the  will  of  him,  that  sent  me,  that  every  one,  that  seeth  the  Son 
and  believeth  on  him,  should  have  eternal  life,  and  I  will  raise  him 
up  at  the  list  day. — ^The  hour  cometh  when  they  who  are  io 
their  graves,  shall  hear  the  voice  of  God  and  come  forth. — ^If 
the  spirit  of  him,  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead,  dwell  in 
you,  he,  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken, 
that  is,  make  alivie,  your  mortal  bodies. — As  in  Adam  all  die, 
so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  The  former  part  of  this 
sentence  expresses  the  death  of  the  body ;  the  latter  part,  its 
revival>  There  shall  be,  saith  the  same  apostle  :  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  an^  of  the  unjust.  St.  John,  as 
appears  from  the  revelation,  bad  a  vision  of :  the  dead,  both 
smaU  and  great,  standing  before  Crod. — Even  we  ourselves,  who 
have  the  first  fruits  of  the  spirit,  groan  within  ourselves,  wait* 
iog  for  the  adoption,  to  wit  the  redemption  of  the  body. 

That  this  doctrine  implies  no  impossibility,. is  apparent,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  particular  facts. 

1.  From>  the  nature  of  the  case.  He,  who  creates,  must  be 
aUe  to  renew*  He>  who  first  collected  and  united  the  various 
parts' of  the  human  body,  and  organized  them  according  to  his. 
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pleasure,  cao  never  want  power  to  recompoae  and  rmin  die 
same  body.  The  substanoe  of  the  human  frame  is  coUeeted 
from-  the  air  and  water,  from  vegetables  and  from  other  animals. 
Vegetables,  produced  in  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  onite  with 
those,  which  are  reared  in  another,  to  increase  its  vigor^  and 
advance  its  growth.  Particles  of  these  bodies,  which  we  now 
possess  once  belonged,  it  may  be,  to  distant  islands  and  conti- 
nents :  they  once  passed  into  the  canes  of  India,  or  were  sus- 
pended from  the  fig  trees  of  Turkey.  Were  the  mass  thus 
ooroposed  once  dissolved,,  would  either  more  power  or  more  wis- 
dom be  required  tor  the  reunion  of  its  parts,  than  was  employed 
in  its  (original  formation  or  its  subsequent  support  ?  St.  PauPs 
appeal  to  Agrippa  was  therefore  unanswerable :  Why  should  it 
be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead? 

II.  The  possibility  of  the  resurrection  his  been  proved  from 
particular  facts.  Three  persons  were  raised  from  the  dead  by 
our  Saviour ;  Dorcas,  the  widow's  son  of  Nain,  and  Lazarus. 
Jesus  himself  rose  from  the  grave.  At  his  death  many  bodies 
of  saints,  that  slept,  arose,  and  went  into  the  holy  city  and  ap- 
peared to  many. 

There  can  be  no  more  difficulty  in  restoring  to  life  one  body, 
than  another ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  the  impossibifity  of 
an  event  which  has  already  happened. 

Our  next  inquiry  is,  concerning  those  bodies,  to  which  tiM 
soul  shall  be  united. 

I.  The  language  of  Scripture  leads  us  to  consider  diem  as 
the  same  with  those  which  the  soul  inhabited  previously  to 
death :  If  the  spirit  of  him,^  that  raised  up  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
dwell  in  you,  he,  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead,  shall  abo 
quicken  your  mortfil  bodies.  Here  the  revived  body  is  de- 
clared to  be  that  mortal  body,  which  was  the  original  tenement 
of  the  soul.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  passage,  already  cited  •: 
They,  who  are  in  their  graves,  shall  hear  the  voie^  of  the  Son 
of  God,  and  come  forth.  As  nothing  but  the  body  is  left  m 
the  grave,  nothing  else  can  come  forth  out  of  it.     That  body 
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whieh  WIS  ndsed,  is  the  same,  tbereibrei  wUcb  was  deposited 
HI  thegrava 

Furtheri  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul,  io  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
his  first  e(nstle  to  the  Coriothians,  that  at  the  resurrection :  this 
oomtptiUe  shall  put  on  iocomiptioD,  and  that  this  mortal  shall 
put  OB  immortality.  The  word  body  is  doubtless  to  be  here 
supjdied.  The  meanii^  must  therefore  be  :  This  cormptible 
body  shall  be  incorruptible,  and  this  mortal  body  shall  become 
iflUDortaL  Hence  you  perceive,  that  the  body  which  existed 
befiMre  death,  is  represented  as  existing  afterwards,  notwith- 
standing the  great  change  which  it  must  undergo.  It  is  the 
jame  body,  though  in  one  case  mortal,  and  in  the  other  im- 
mortal. 

A  similar  mode  of  expression  is  contintted  through  the  chap- 
ter:  It  is  sown  a  mortal  body :  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body. 
As  the  pronoun  it  must  have  the  same  reference  in  both  th^e 
clauses,  identity  is  predicated  of  the  body  at  both  these  pe- 
riods. 

But  though  we  are  justified  by  these  Scriptures,  in  saying, 
that  the  body  raised  shall  be  the  same  with  that  deposited,  we 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  concluding,  that  it  will  consist  of 
the  same  numericsl  parts.  When  the  saints  shall  arise  we  can- 
not rationally  believe,  that  their  bodies  will  be  marked  by  the 
diseases,  of  which  they  died.  We  cannot  suppose,  that  bodies 
will  then  be  seen,  enlarged  by  dropsy,  or  emaciated  by  con- 
sumption ;  or  that  those,  who  died  after  having  lost  some  parts 
of  the  body,  will  appear  with  this  defect,  when  they  shall  be 
raised  again. 

If  you  ask,  bow  the  raised  body  can  be  the  same,  which  died, 
unless  it  consists  of  the  same  numerical  parts,  I  answer,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  the  apostle  was  more  rigid  in 
the  use  of  language,  than  other  writers ;  or  that  he  compre- 
hended more  than  others,  in  the  term  identity.  Now  it  is  weS 
known,  that  our  bodies,  while  living,  are  continually  undeigoing 
a  change.  Particles  are  constantly  g<Mng  off  and  new  ones  are 
added.   Yet  we  do  not  conskler,  that  corporeal  identity  is  here- 
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by  destroyed.  If  it  were,  the  body  of  no  living  person  would 
continue  the  same  for  two  hours.  One  tree  does  not,  either  by 
age  or  growth,  become  another.  The  full  grown  elm  is  the  tree, 
which  its  possessor  once  transplanted.  Now,  if  such  changes, 
either  in  vegetabl&  or  animal  bodies,  do  not  destroy  identity, 
neither  will  the  sameness  of  the  human  body  be  destroyed,  be- 
cause some  particles  are  either  lost  or  added. 

The  following  objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  doctrine, 
under  discussion.  Particles  of  a  human  body  may,  after  death, 
constitute  part  of  a  vegetable  5  and  this  again  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  another  human  body.  Two  persons,  therefore,  may, 
at  difierent  periods,  die  in  possession  of  the  same  particles. 
But,  that  two  bodies  should,  at  the  same  time,  viz.  at  the  re- 
surrection, have  the  same  particles,  is  an  absurdity. 

To  this  objection  we  return  a  twofold  answer.  1.  If  the 
same  numerical  parts  were  necessary,  to  constitute  the  same 
body ;  as  it  has  been  divtnely  declared,  that  the  same  bodies 
shall  lise,  the  wisdom  and  veracity  of  God  would  be  engaged  to 
prevent  the  occurrence,  here  contemplated. 

But  2.  If,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  all  the  same  nu- 
merical parts  are  not  essential  to  the  same  body,  the  objection 
ceases  to  have  any  weight. 

Though  the  body  after  the  resurrection  will  be  greatly  chan- 
ged from  what  it  previously  was,  the  Scriptures  authorize  us  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  same  body.  How  great  a  change  may  be 
produced  without  destroying  the  propriety  of  this  language,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  define.  Such  language  as  the  Scriptures 
contain,  would  not,  I  think,  be  used,  however,  if  the  renewed 
body  contained  none  of  the  parts,  which  the  mortal  body  possess- 
ed. Without  this,  it  would  hardly  be  said,  that  those  who 
are  in  their  graves  will  come  forth  ;  that  these  bodies  shall  be 
quickened  ;  and  that  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  addition  or  diminution  of  parts, 
that  there  will  be  a  great  change  in  appearance  and  quaTities,  is 
certain  :  HThough  sown  in  weakness,  it  shall  be  raised  in  power ; 
though  sown  in  dishonor,  it  shall  be  raised  in  gk)ry ;  tliough 
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sown  a  natural  body,  it  shall  be  raisetl  a  spirkoal  body :  Instead 
of  that  imbecifity,  in  which  mortal  bodies  participate,  its  mem- 
bers ^hall  be  complete,  active,  and  vigorbus.  Instead  of  that 
humble',  ghastly,  or  deformed  state,  in  which  the  body  appears, 
when  deposited  in  the  earth,  it  shall  be  raised  glorious  in  beauty. 
Instead  of  an  animal  body,  having  pasnoos,  and  appetites,  and 
wants,  sutte4  to  the  present  material  state,  it  shall  become  spir- 
itual and  refined,  free  from  gross  incumbrances,  and  from  thbse 
appetites,  ^hicfa  are  hostile  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  bodies  of  samts  will  at 
the  resurrection,- be  covered  with  a  celestial  splendor.  This  is 
proved  not  only  by  that  passage  in  St.  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  already  quoted,  but  likewise  from  other  passages 
in  both  parts  of  the  sacred  volume :  They  that  are  wise,  saith 
Daniel,  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  rigbteodsness,  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever: 
To  this  the  words  of  our  Savbur  have  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance :  Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sud,  in  the 
kingdom  of  their  Fadier.  This  splendid  body  will,  it  appears, 
resemble  that  which  is  possessed  by  our  Lord  in  glory.  Their 
vile  bodies  shall  be  changed,  saith  the  apostle,  and  fashioned 
like  unto  his  glorious  body. 

What  kind  of  change  is  here  meant,  we  may  perhaps  form 
some  idea  by  certain  facts  which  the  Scriptures  record.  So 
intense  was  the  splendor  of  Moses'  countenance,  when  he  de- 
scended from  the  mount,  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not 
endure  it. .  The  spectators,  who  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  saw  his  face,  as  it  had  been  the  liice  of  an  angel. 
SoqI,!,  but  more  glorious,  was  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  at 
his  transfiguration  :  His  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  bis  rair 
ment  became  white  and  gUstering ;  exceeding  white  as  snow, 
so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  them. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  change,  which  will  be  produced  in  the 
human  body,  it  is  said,  thaty-  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  neither  can  corruption  inherit  incorruption. 
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From  this  passage,  it  is  further  evident,  that  bj  the  idantitj 
of  the  mortal  and  immortal  body,  the  apostle  did  not  design  to 
exclude  a  very  essential  alteration.  But,  that  this  change  is  both 
possible  and  real,  we  are  taught  by  the  ascension  of  ChrtsC 
His  body  was  rabed  from  the  grave,  a  material  body.  It  was 
sensible  to  the  toucl\.  It  was  handled  by  Thomas.  It  was  nour- 
ished by  food.  This  body  ascended  from  earth,  and  ws»  re<- 
oeived  into  heaven.  Still,  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  In  the  act  of  ascending,  a  change  was  there- 
fore produced ;  and  it  became  that  which  the  apostle  calls 
Christ's  gkmoos  body.  Agreeably  to  this  the  same  apostle 
informs  us,  that  when  the  last  trumpet  shaS  sound  and  the  dead 
shall  be  raised,  those  who  are  alive  and  remain  vnU  not  die,  but 
will  all  be  instantly  changed. 

When  we  consider  the  sudden  and  wonderful  changes,  whioti 
are  produced  in  substances,  by  chemical  applicaticm ;  and  that 
opaque  bodies  are  by  such  application,  rendered  translucent,  I 
know  not,  that  in  regard  to  Enoch,  Elijah,  our  Saviour,  and 
those  who  AM  be  living  at  the  day  of  judgment,  there  is  any 
necessity  to  deny,  that  the  very  same  particles  compose  their 
bodies  both  before  and  after  this  mi^ty  change. 

In  regard  to  the  change,  to  be  produced  at  the  resurrection, 
in  the  bodies  of  wicked  men,  we  have  little  or  no  informatioa. 
As  the  bodies  of  saints  will  be  immortal  and  incorruptible,  so,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  wHI  be  the  bodies  of  the  wicked.  In 
that  glory  and  qplendor,  which  will  beautify  the  former,  the 
ktter  cannot  partake.  This  would  ill  agree  with  that  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt,  to  participate  which,  they  shatt  be 
loused  from  the  slumbers  of  the  tomb.  When  the  doctrine  of 
a  resurrection  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is  usually  ia  applica- 
tion to  tbe^righteous.  Though  this  suited  the  design  of  the  sacred 
writers,  the  universality  of  a  resurrection  is  left  in  no  uncertainty • 
In  the  words  of  our  Saviotn*  already  cited,  we  are  taught,  that  aH 
who  are  in  their  graves,  shall  come  forth,  not  only:  They 
who  have  done  well,  to  the  resurrection  of  life ;  but  they,  who 
have  done  evil,  to  the  resurreotioQ  of  damnation.    And  Paul, 
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when  iNPoaglit  before  Felix,  states  h  ts  an  important  pait  of  bis 
preacbtng,  that :  There  will  be  a  resurrectioD  of  the  dead,  both 
of  the  just,  and  of  the  unjust. 

Our  future  bodies,  it  appears,  will  be,  as  our  present  are,  die 
channel  through  which  pleasure  or  pain  will  be  conveyed  to 
the  Bdind  :  Fear  him,  saith  oar  Lord,  who  is  able  to  destrojr 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.  This  destruction  of  the  soul  and 
bodj  can  mean  nothing  but  their  punishment.  In  this  therelbre 
the  body  will  partake ;  or  rather,  it  shall  be  the  medium,  through 
which  the  mind  shall  suflbr.  The  greatest  possiUe  degrees  of 
that  pab  whiph  living  bodies  are  capable  of  enduring,  is  happi* 
ly  known  but  to  few.  What  intense  agonies  may  be  endured  by 
immortal,  incorruptible  bodies,  can  be  conceived  by  none  be- 
fore the  day  of  judgment.  Each  one  of  the  senses  may  be  an 
inlet  to  misery ;  and  pain  may  be  seated  in  every  member.— 
To  use  the  powerful  language  of  inspiration  :  It  may  come  in* 
to  their  bowels  like  water,  and  like  oil  into  their  bones. 

And  if  the  various  parts  of  those  bodies,  which  shall  be  re- 
stored to  reprobates,  will  be  the  medium  of  suffering,  it  Is  anal- 
ogous, that  the  bodies  of  judt  men  made  perfect,  should  be  re- 
stored to  them  for  an  opposite  purpose.  Though  such  parts 
of  the  body,  as  are  calculated  merely  for  an  earthly  state,  can 
have  no  use,  and  will  probably  have  no  existence  in  the  celes- 
tial world ;  it  is  by  no  means  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  refined 
system  of  matter,  resembling  the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
may  become  the  vehicle  of  enjoyment. 

Hence  it  is,  I  conceive,  that  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  though  clearly  taught  in  Scripture, 
is  sparingly  mentioned.  When  the  sacred  writers  speak  of  a 
retribution,  they  generaUy  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment :  When 
thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and 
the  blind,  for  they  cannot  recompense  thee,  for  thou  shalt  be 
recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  The  first  epistle 
to^iM  Thessalonians  is  so  remarkable  for  its  frequent  allusions 
to  the  day  of  Christ's  appearing,  and  for  omitting  all  mention  of 
any  prevk>us  retribution,  as  to  lead  some  to  conclude,  though 
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yery  unjustly,  diat  the  apostle  either  viewed  the  day  of  judg- 
ment as  nigh  at  band,  or  else  believed,  that  the  soul  would  re- 
main  insensible,  until  that  period. 

I  close  this  lecture  with  a  few  ref;narks. 

When  we  survey,  or  cherish  these  bod^es,  which  wejiow  pos- 
sess, let  us  anticipate  the  changes,  for  which  they  are  destined. 
They  will  soon  be  sown  in  dishonor.  Of  aU  portions  of  matter, 
they  will  be  most  offensive  and  rnosd  unpleasant  to  the  sight. 
To  use  the  language  of  Isaiak :  the  worm  shall  be  spread  under 
them,  and  worms  shall  cover  thenu  Still  shall  these  bodies,  in 
myriads,  rise  im^nortal  from  the  ground.  They  shall  burst  forth 
into  new  and  endless  existence. 

While  this  consideration  is  most  joyous  to  all  the  disciples  of 
Him,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  it  is  fraught  with 
alarm  and  terror  to  the  impenitent  At  present,  whatever  pain 
is  violent,  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  The  human  frame  is 
soon  overcome  by  its  intensity. 

But  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  will  be  raised  immortal  and  in- 
dissoluble :  and  thus  prepared  for  all  the  sufferings,  which  a  right- 
eous God  has  reserved  for  them.  There  will  then  be  no 
hopes  of  annihilation  to  aUay  the  fears  of  those,  who  now  set 
themselves  i^ainst  the  moral  government  of  the  most  High. 
Their  existence  and  their  misery  will  be  alike  interminable. . 
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ETERNITY  OP  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT* 

It  is  my  design,  ia  submissioD  to  diyine  Providence,  to  delivw, 
during  the  present  term,  a  few  lectures  on  the  duration  of  future 
punishment. 

Id  our  inquiries,  whether  this  duration  be  temporary  (nt  end- 
less, few  persons,  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  subject,  will 
denj^  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  chief  source,  from  which  argu- 
ments are  to  be  obtained.  The  reason  is  obvious.  By  the 
light  of  nature  we  are  left  in  great  uncertainty,  as  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  Without  revealed  religion,  it  could 
never  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  soul  of  man 
survives  the  body.  I  do  not  deny  the  plausibility,  and  the  real 
value  of  those  arguments  independent  of  revelation,  which  have 
been  brought  in  favor  of  this  doctrine.  I  do  not  question  their 
sufficiency  to  render  the  doctrine  m  a  good  degree  probable, 
and  clearly  to  show,  that  the  contrary  is  not  certain.  But,  to 
render  a  doctrine  probable,  is  oae  thmg,  and  clearly  to  prove  it 
is  another.  Now,  if  the  future  existence  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
clearly  proved  without  revelation,  much  less  can  its  eternal  ex- 
istence. If  eternal  existence  could  be  proved,  it  would  not 
hence  follow,  that  there  will  be  any  happiness ;  as  all  claims  to 
this  are  forfeited  by  sin.  But  were  the  future  existence  of  hap- 
piness ascertained,  the  terms,  on  which  it  might  be  secured, 
would  still  be  unknown.  While  all  these  questions  remain  unan* 
swered  without  supernatural  instruction,  it  can  hardly  be  imag- 
.ified,  that  the  light  of  nature  will  enable  us  to  ascertain,  either 
the  degree,  or  duration  of  Aiture  punbbment.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  discard  the  Scriptures,  with  a 
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view  to  support  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation.  If  that  doc^ 
trine  be  not  found  in  the  Bible,  it  is  found  no  where.  Many  in- 
quiries of  extreme  icnportaiu^e  and  difficulty  must  be  settled  by 
the  unbeliever  in  revelation,  before  he  comes  to  the  question  of 
eternal,  and  universal  happiness. 

I  would  further*  observe,  that  the  subject  in  hand  is  far  too 
important  and  solemn  to  be  treated  with  declamation,  instead  of 
argument.  If  the  doctrine  of  endle9S  punishment  be  evidently 
false,  as  those,  who  declaim  against  it,  would  have  us  believe, 
to  prove  its  &lsity  by  argument  can  surely  require  no  great  h- 
hoir.     When  this  is  done,  declamation  will  be  more  in  season. 

An  additional  remark  is  this, — should  the  doctrbe  of  eternal 
ponbbment  appear  supported  by  Scripture,  it  will,  by  no  means, 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it,  that  the  idea,  which  it  sug- 
gests, is  gloomy ;  or  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  good 
purposes,  which  it  will  accomplish  under  the  divine  govern- 
ment. I  readily  grant,  that  the  thought  of  endless  existence  in 
misery  is  terrific  and  overwhelming.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  many  events  in  the  present  state,  the  existraee  of 
which  cannot  be  denied,  are  extremely  difl^rent  from  the  ideas, 
which  human  creatures  would  have  previously  formed.  To  our 
linEiited  understanding  it  would  appear,  that  from  a  system,  pro* 
duced  by  an  infinitely  powerful,  and  benevolent  (jod,  all  natural 
and  moral  evil  ought  to  have  been  excluded.  Yet  the  lives  of 
some  mdividuals  appear  to  be  an  unbroken  series  of  disappoints 
ment,  disaster,  and  sufifering.  Cities  are  sometimes  desolated 
by  pestilence,  ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  or  overwhelmed  by 
inundation.  Wars  have,  within  a  few  years,  laid  waste  the  faireac 
countries  of  Eurc^*  Collect  in  your  imagination  all  the  evil, 
which  has  resulted  to  the  human  race,  in  the  different  ages  and 
paiions  of  the  world,  from  poverty,  ^kness,  wounds,  fear,  anger,! 
despair,  malice,  and  revenge ;  from  more  general  calamities, 
such  as  tyranny,  anarchy,  famines,  contagbus  ^diseases,  and  na« 
tional  feuds  J  you  perceive  at  once  what  an  inmiense  mass  of 
wretchj^dnesa  might  thus  be  formed.  No  peraon,  I  think,  wiU 
kentate  to  grant|  that  anibentic  history  preaents  to  the  mind,  a 
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▼tsl  Fcrietj  of  gkwroy  ideas}  and  that  the  actual  itate  of  the 
world  is,  and  ever  has  been  extremely  different  from  what  might 
have  been  anticipated,  considering  the  character  of  its  author. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  no  theist  imagines,  that  there  is,  m 
truth,  any  inconsistency  between  the  present  seemingly  disjoin- 
ted state  of  things,  and  the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of 
God*  No  one  doubts,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the  permis- 
sion of  moral,  and  the  positive  infliction  of  natural  evil,  is  re- 
concilable with  perfect  wisdom,  benevolence,  and  power;  and, 
by  consequence,  that  the  only  reason,  why  these  things  appear 
to  us  inconsistent  with  supreme  benevolence  and  wisdom,  is  our 
Ignorance  of  the  divine  system  of  government,  and  our  inability 
10  see  the  connexion  between  its  various  parts* 

Few,  it  is  believed,  deny  the  endless  duration  of  future  pun- 
ishment from  finding  any  deficiency  of  Scripture  evidence  on 
the  subject.  Allowing,  that  there  is,  independently  of  revela- 
tion, no  improbability  in  the  doctrine,  few  persons,  I  should  im- 
agine tione,  would  deny,  that  the  Scriptures  teach  it.  But  if 
there  is  previously  a  rational,  and  strong  presumption  against  it, 
it  must  also,  doubtless,  be  presumed,  that  diose  passageswhich 
have  been  thought  to  establish  the  doctrine,  have  been  inooN 
rectly  explained. 

On  this  supposition,  two  things  would  demand  consideration ; 
1.  The  clearness,  and  force  of  those^  passages.  As  the  Scrip- 
tures were  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  tbey  must  be  true  in 
the  sense,  in  which  tbey  were  spoken.  And  if  the  sense,  in 
which  they  have  been  understood,  be  so  clear,  as  to  admit  no 
reasonable  doubt,  the  previous  presumption  vanishes  before  it. 
This  world  is  in  a  state,  it  has  been  observed,  in  various  re- 
spects, dijQTerent  from  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Pre- 
viously to  its  creation,  there  would  have  been,  to  creatures  of 
our  limited  powers,  a  very  strong  presumption  against  the  exis- 
tence of  natural  and  moral  evil,  especiaUy  in  that  enormous  de- 
gree, in  which  we  find  them  actufilly  existmg.  But  since  dis- 
order and  su&rings  do  exist  in  the  world,  all  previous  pre- 
sumption, however  strong,  goes  for  nothing.    Now  let  it  be  sup- 
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posed,  that  at  a  time  before  creation  began,  Deity  gave  to  some 
beings,  whose  capacities  were  no  greater  than  ours,  a  revela- 
tion, containing  some  account  of  tfie  world,  soon  to  be  made. 
In  this  revelation  would  of  course  be  foretold  the  vices  and 
the  sufierings  of  men.  If  the  language,  describing  these  evils, 
were  explicit  and  forcible,  and  could  have  no  other  meaning, 
consktently  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  revelation,  and  the 
meaning  of  terms,  as  there  used,  such  declarations  ought,  by 
all  means,  to  prevaH  against  a  previous  presumption. 

2.  When  we  speak  of  presumptions  either  for  or  against  an 
opinion,  it  is  important  to  inquire,  whether  we  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  to  be  judges,  on  which  side  prob- 
ability lies.  To  a  child  it  might  appear  extremely  improbable 
that  a  human  magistrate  would  sentence  any  one  to  prison,  to 
the  post,  or  the  gallows.  Yet  a  better  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject would  lead  bim  to  perceive,  that  such  punishment  might 
be  not  only  consistent  with  benevolence,  but  the  result  of  it. 
And  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  considerate  person,  that  the 
inability  of  a  child  to  judge  of  the  measures  of  a  civil  magis- 
trate is  incomparably  less,  than  the  inability  of  men  to  judge  of 
the  proceedings  of  God. 

With  a  view  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
it  is  common  to  make  appeals  to  parental  feelings.  As  these 
would  be  extremely  injured  by  the  idea  of  perpetual  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  child,  it  is  argued,  that  such  punishment 
must  be  averse  to  the  nature  of  that  Being,  whose  benevolence 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  men. 

'  Whether  this  kind  of  reasoning  can  be  relied  on,  will  ap- 
pear by  applying  it  to  certain  facts.  It  is,  for  instance,  incon- 
sistent with  paternal  tenderness,  to  imprison  a  child  for  life,  or 
sentence  him  to  be  executed.  Yet  the  doing  of  either  of 
these,  under  particular  circiurostances,  argues  no  want  of  cor- 
rect feelings  in  a  magistrate.  All  men  would  unite  in  albwing, 
that  no  roan  could  be  fit  for  a  magistrate,  who  should  refuse  to 
punish  the  assassin  or  highway  robber.  A  prince  should  doubt- 
less be  the  father  of  bis  people ;  but  to  support  this  character, 
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would  it  be  neceisary  to  sufier  nitirderars  to  live,  aiu]  the  guiltj- 
10  general  to  go  unpunished  ?  You  clearly  perceive,  that  this 
apparent  humanity  to  the  guilty  would  issue  in  extensive  dan- 
ger and  harm  to  the  innocent. 

Let  us  apply  the  reasoning  to  other  cases,  which  happen  more 
directly  under  the  divine  government  ?  Reasoning  in  thb  way, 
Noah  wodd  not  have  expected  the  deluge,  nor  prepared  Car  his 
own  safety.  He  would  have  said,  *  God  has  indeed  declared 
his  purpose  of  destroying  all  flesh  from  off  the  earth ;  but  as 
such  severity  would  be  roost  abhorrent  from  paternal  feelings, 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  purpose  can  be  entertained 
by  him,  who  is  parent  of  the  universe.  Therefore,  the  divine 
declaration,  though  apparently  obvious,  must  be  explained  away, 
or  considered  only  as  a  menace,  designed  to  produce  salutary 
alarm.- 

Now,  this  was  probably  the  reasoning  of  the  antediluvians, 
who  were  destroyed  ;  but  surely  it  was  not  the  reasoning  of 
Noah,  who  was  saved. 

In  likle  manner,  when  the  angels  announced  to  Lot  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  Sodom,  he  might  have  persuaded  himself,  that 
no  such  event  would  happen.  God  is  the  parent  of  men. 
These  inhabitants  of  Sodom  are  part  of  his  family.  He  is  bet- 
ter and  more  full  of  compassion,  than  earthly  parents.  But 
who,  among  the  lifter,  could  endure,  that  his  children  should 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  enraged  with  brimstone  ?  Therefore 
though  the  celestial  messengers  have  threatened  ruin  to  the  city, 
they  must  have  had  some  meaning  altogether  different  from  that 
which  tbeir  language  seems  calculated  to  convey. 

In  all  attempts  to  disprove  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment 
no  argument  perhaps  is  so  much  relied  on,  as  that  which  is 
founded  on  the  divine  benevolence.  This  attribute  the  Scrip- 
tures extol  10  the  strongest  language. 

Now,  it  is  readily  granted,  that  the  doctrine  in  question,  if 
really  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of  God,  cannot  be  defen- 
ded. But  though  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  make  this  concession, 
you  must  carefully  consider  how  inadequate  jve  are  to  deter- 
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mine  what  meamires  the  highest  benevolence  will  dictate.  Thb 
benevolence  is  undeniably  consistent  with  all  the  suflbrings, 
which  are  actually  endured  by  men.  It  is  consistent  with  that 
vast  aggregate  of  evils  already  noticed^  as  having  been  endured, 
in  various  periods  of  the  world,  by  individuals  and  nations  : 
though  it  is  far  beyond  our  power  to  discern  how  these  are 
ma(|e  to  accomplish  benevolent  designs.  Of  this  we  are  sure, 
that  the  benevolence  of  God  will  never  inflict  a  punishment, 
which  justice  condemns  ? — i.  e.  a  punishment  Which  »  dispro- 
portionate to  the  cinder's  demerit.  But  such  is  our  ignoraooe 
of  the  scheme  of  God's  moral  government,  and  the  connexion, 
subsisting  between  its  various  parts,  that  we  cannot  determine, 
in  regard  to  any  given  instance,  that  the  execution  of  justice 
will  be  inconsistent  with  benevolence.  In  civil  governments, 
there  are  many  cases,  in  which  benevolence  requires,  that 
the  law  should  be  rigidly  executed.  Whenever  the  infliction 
of  just  punishment  on  individuals,  tends  to  promote  good  or- 
der, and  the  happiness  of  society  at  large,  to  dispense  with 
such  punishment  i|rgues,  not  the  exuberance  of  good*will,  but 
the  want  of  it.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  just  to  punish  the  sin- 
tier  without  end,  such  punishment  may  contribute  to  the  order 
and  well  being  of  God's  moral  kingdom.  If  it  does,  that  benev- 
olence, which  regards  the  wbde  more  than  the  parts,  and  that 
which  is  greater,  more  than  what  is  less,  requires,  that  such 
punishment  be  inflicted. 

It  becomes  highly  important,  therefcM^,  to  ascertam  whether 
endless  pusbhment  be  consistent  with  justice ;  in  other  words, 
whether  it  be  proportionate  to  the  sinner's  character.  This, 
you  perceive,  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  main  question ;  and 
may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  without  proving  the  actual 
perpetuity  of  future  punishment. 

Towards  rational  creatures  God  sustains  the  character  of  a 
lawgiver.  From  the  fact,  that  Grod  maintains  a  moral  govern- 
ment over  intelligent  beings,  it  folbws,  that  there  are  some 
things,  which  he  approves  and  will  reward :  others,  which  he 
disapproves  and  will  punish.  God  is  a  le^Iator,  and  that  he 
wiD  reward  the- observance  of  his  law,  and  punish  violations  of 
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ft,  b  more  clearly  tai^t  ia  rerealed,  than  b  nttoral  religkxi. 
The  punishment  threatened  to  disobedience,  is  in  the  diaket  of 
Scripture,  termed  the  curse  of  the  law. 

In  Deuteronomy  37  :  26,  it  is  said :  Cursed  is  he  who  con* 
finneth  not  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  To  which  pat* 
sage  the  apostle  evidently  refers,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians : 
As  many,  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  are  under  tb^  curse ; 
fbr  it  is  written.  Cursed  is  every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all 
things  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them.  To  ascertain 
the  duration  of  the  evils,  comprehended  under  this  curse,  may  be 
of  use  towards  determining  whether  endless  punishment  be  con- 
sistent with  divine  justice.  For,  that  the  law  of  God  is  just,  will 
not  be  denied.  Of  course  the  penalties,  which  it  threatens, 
cannot  be  unjust.  These  penahtes  must  cons'ist  either  in  lim« 
ited  or  unlimited  evik ;  i.  e.  sufierings,  which  are  either  tempo^ 
Vary  or  encfless.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  wicked  will, 
after  death,  endure  a  punishment,  to  which  the  Scriptures  apply 
the  term  everlasting :  They  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever. 

This  language,  however  powerful,  is  supposed  by  those,  who 
deny  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishment,  to  mean  nothing 
more,  than  a  limited  duration.  If  so,  it  roaf  be  equal  to  the 
evils,  which  are  threatened  in  the  law,  or  it  may  be  greater  or 
kss.  If  the  future  punishment  of  the  reprobates  is  just  equal 
to  that  which  is  threatened  in  the  law,  it  is  in  fact  precisely  the 
same.  And  if  the  impenitent  will  endure  the  curse  of  the  law, 
it  b  evident  that  they  will  not  be  saved.  They  will  be  treated 
with  as  much  severity^  as  if  no  Saviour  had  been  appointed. 
For,  in  that  case,  more  than  was  threatened  in  the  law  could 
not  have  been  required. 

Suppose  ^n,  that  the  punishment,  threatened  by  law,  is  limit- 
'  ed ;  yet  of  greater  duration,  than  that  which  reprobates  will  in 
fact  experience.  But  that  which  reprobates  will  experience,  k 
declared  to  be  eternal  |— >to  continue  forever  and  ever.  Now, 
whatever  these  terms  may  signify,  it  is  evident,  that  none,  more 
powerful,  are  used  to  express  the  curae,  denounced  by  the  law  ; 
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and  therefore  no  person  can  assert,  that  the  law  threatens  a 
greater  punbhment,  than  that  which  reprobates  will  endure,  un- 
less he  can  show,  that  such  punishment  is  more  than  eternal,  and 
will  continue  longer  than  forever  and  ever.  It  will  hardlj  be 
said,  I  suppose,  that  the  punishment,  threatened  hj  the  divine 
law,  is  less  than  that  which  the  impenitent  will  endure.  For,  in 
that  case,  the  Gospel  is  a  dbpensation  of  more  severity  than  the 
law ;  and  if,  as  will  be  readily  granted,  the  law  threatens  all  the 
punishment  which  is  just,  the  Grospel  threatens  that  which  is  un- 
just. It  appears,  then,  that  the  curse  of  the  divine  law,  is  neith- 
er a  temporary  punishment  greater  nor  less  than  the  punishment 
which  reprobates  will  endure ;  nor  yet,  admitting  the  latter  to 
be  limited,  are  the  two  commensurate ;  it  follows  then  that  the 
punishment,  threatened  by  the  law,  is  not  temporary;  by 
consequence,  it  is  eternal.  Now,  if  eternal  punishment  be 
threatened  in  the  divine  law,  the  justice  of  such  punishment 
cannot  be  denied.  Nothmg  can  be  more  evidently  dishonor- 
able to  Grod,  than  a  supposition,  that  he  should  threaten  a  pun- 
ishment, which  it  would  be  unjust  to  inflict.  In  all  human  gov- 
ernments, this  is  so  far  from  contributing  to  the  support  of  au- 
thority, that  it  excites  either  contempt  or  rebellion. 

If  in  this  argument,  which  has  been  suggested  by  a  late 
American  divine,  there  be  any  thing  liable  to  objection,  it  must 
be  in  that  proposition,  which  asserts,  that  the  curse  of  the  law 
cannot  be  the  same  which  is  actually  inflicted  on  the  impenitent, 
on  supposition  the  latter  is  temporary.  Some  persons,  it  is 
probable,  believe  that  the  limited  punishment,  which  reprobates 
will  suffer  hereafter  is  precisely  what  the  law  threatens ;  and 
that  the  culprit,  after  enduring  such  punishment,  will  experience 
no  salvation,  but  sink  into  primitive  non-existence. 

It  is  readily  acknowledged,  that  this  opinion  is  not  afibcted 
by  the  preceding  reasoning,  which  holds  good  in  regard  to  those 
only,  who  believe  in  universal  salvation.  Whatever  others  do, 
they  cannot  deny  the  justice  of  endless  punishment ;  but  must 
acknowledge,  conformably  to  their  own  sentiments,  that  such 
punishment  is  consistent  with  justice. 
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Thdre  is  another  grouDd,  od  which  the  justice  of  future  un- 
limited punishment  may  be  defended.  It  is  this.  As  long  as 
a  person  sins,  he  deserves  punishment  If  he  sin  during  his 
whole  life,  he  will  be  exposed  to  salSerings  during  life.  If  he 
sin  for  a  thousand  years  after  bis  death,  he  will  sufibr  during 
that  time.  If  he  sin  eternally,  his  punishment  must  have  no 
end.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  as  truly  the  dictate  of  natural 
reli^on,  as  of  revelation.  From  the  moral  perfections  of  God, 
it  follows  that  he  is  friendly  to  virtue  and  hosdle  to  vice.  To 
make  known  his  true  character,  thb  friendship  and  this  hostility 
must  be  expressed.  It  will  be  far  from  him  to  sufl^r  '*  the  wick- 
ed to  be  as  the  jrighteous."  Of  coarse,  if  the  righteous  be  hap- 
py, the  unrighteous  must  be  miserable.  And  if  the  divine  pu- 
rity would  require  a  difference  at  one  time,  it  wQuld  require 
that  such  difference  be  continued,  as  kuig  as  their  respective 
character^  remain  unchanged.  If,  thereibre,  ainners  continue 
to  exist  forever,  it  seems  fairly  to  result  from  the  first  principles 
of  natural  religion,  that  they  will  suffisr  without  end. 

Oijjecdons  will  probably  be  made  to  the  supposition,  that  any, 
known  by  Deity  to  be  incorrigible,  should  forever  be  sus- 
tained m  being. — ^A  reply  to  this  objection  is  obvious*  If  to 
support  in  punishment  a  bebg,  foreknown  to  be  mcorrigible,  for 
the  space  of  ten,  or  even  twenty  years,  be  consistent  with  di- 
vine wisdom  and  benevolence,  it  can  never  be  shown,  that  these 
attributes  would  militate  against  his  being  sustained  a  longer 
time,  or  even  forever.  There  may  be  as  good  reasons  for  his 
continuance  the  year  to  come,  as  the  year  past,  and  so  on  with- 
out end. 

That  the  punishment  of  a  future  life  will,  in  fact,  have  any 
respect  to  sins,  then  committed,  and  not  exclusively  to  deeds, 
which  are  done  in  the  body,  I  do  not  assert.  The  last  argp- 
meot  is  designed  only  to  prove,  that  eternal  punishment  in  itself^ 
is  not  incredible. 

Vol.  II.  10 
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ETERNITY  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT. 

1  SHALL  now  proceed  in  noticing  those  arguments,  which  are 
often  used  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  endleits  punishment. 

It  is  belieyed,  by  some,  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
benevolent  or  even  just  Crod,  to  create  any  being,  whose  exis- 
tence on  the  whole  is  worse  than  none  :  by  consequence,  none 
can  be  eternal  sufierers. 

The  proposition  here  assumed,  inevitably  leads,  I  apprehend, 
to  confo^nd  all  moral  qualities,  i.  e.  to  annihilate  aU  distinction 
between  virtue  and  vice. 

If  the  vicious  man  may  not  be  rendered  miserable  on  the 
whole,  i.  e.  have  more  misery  than  happiness,  it  must  be  be- 
cause he  does  not  deserve  misery ;  but  if  vice  does  not  deserve 
punishment,  virtue  can  surely  deserve  no  reward. 

Virtue  is  the  fulfilment,  and  vice  the  breach  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. I  can  deserve  no  reward  for  doing  what  I  am  bound  to 
do,  if  I  deserve  no  punishment  for  doing  that  which  1  am  bound 
not  to  do.  Of  course,  obedience  and  disobedience  are  equally 
without  desert,  and  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  is 
destroyed.  Nor  will  this  conclusbn  be,  in  any  degree,  invali- 
dated, should  it  be  said,  as  I  apprehend  it  may  with  truth,  that 
virtue  itself  deserves  nothmg  more  than  a  freedom  from  su&ring. 
Nay,  the  conclusion  would  be  more  striking  on  this  ground,  than 
on  any  other.  For  if  the  man  of  unfailing  virtue  can  claim,  as 
matter  of  right,  nothing  more  than  freedom  from  punishment, 
this  is  precbely  what  the  proposition  states  to  be  the  claim  of 
the  most  vicious  man  on  earth. 

The  matter  may  be  viewed  in  another  light.    If  the  greatest 
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offisnder  on  earth  cannot  consistently  with  jasUcCy  be  miserable 
on  the  whole,  i.  e.  have  his  existence  rendered  worse  than  none, 
and  if  any  distinction  at  all  could  still  be  supposed  to  remain 
between  the  actions  of  moral  agents,  a  sinner,  somewhat  less 
enormous,  deserving  proportionably  better  treatment  that  the  oth- 
er, could  lay  claim  to  some  positive  reward :  a  sinner,  still  more 
moderate,  might  claim  a  greater  reward,  and  so  on  through  the 
various  shades  of  moral  depravity.  How  clearly  inconsbtent  thb 
is  with  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture,  will  appear  from 
^  following  pass^es  :  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Cursed  is  every  one, 
who  conttnueth  not  in  all  things,  written  in  the  law  to  do  them* 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  on  the  soligect  in  hand.  Scrip* 
ture  evidence  must  b&  decisive.  Without  the  Scriptures,  it  has 
been  observed,  no  person  can  be  confident  of  a  future  state ; 
much  less  of  the  contbuance  either  of  rewards  or  punishment. 
Now,  if  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  decisive,  and  the  "  wages 
of  sin  is  death,"  if  ^*  every  one  is  liable  to  a  curse  who  contin- 
tieth  not  in  all  things,  written  in  the  law  to  do  them ;"  and  if 
**  judgment  has  come  upon  all  men  to  condemnation,"  how  is 
it  possible,  that  the  greatest  offender  should  deserve  no  punish- 
ment, and  that  a  great  majority  of  offenders  should  merit  re- 
ward? Yet  you  clearly  perceive,  that  to  say  of  any  being, 
that  he  deserves  not  more  misery  than  happiness,  is  the  same  as 
to  say)  that  on  the  whole,  he  deserves  no  punisbmeal* 

Among  those,  who  deny  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishment, 
or  advocate  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon ta  avow  a  belief  in  necessity,  as  the  ground  of  their  opin- 
ion. Every  thing,  say  they,  happens  by  irreasttble  necessity  ; 
and,  therefore,  those  actions,  denominated  sins,  are  really  wor- 
thy of  no  punishment :  and,  of  course,  all  men  will  be  happy. 
^  There  iS)  in  this  argument,  a  very  surprising  leap  betweeathe 
premises  and  the  conclusion,  even  should  we  allow  the  former 
to  be  true.  If  the  -doctrine  were  true,  and  if  necessity  annihi- 
lates all  vice,  you  clearly  perceive,  that  it  likewise  annihilates 
all  virtue.     By  consequence,  there  would  be  no  moral  desert  Jn 
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any  actipa  whatevvr.  But  bo.w  creatures,  who  are,  by  the  ar* 
gnmeat,  as  truly  machines  as  a  watch  or  a  steam  eogme,  and 
equally  destitute  of  virtue^  should  yet  be  entitled  to  eternal  re- 
wardsi  or  to  any  rewards^  is  not  easily  discovered. 

Perhaps  the  objector  may  allow,  that  the  doctrine  of  unirer* 
sal  sahation  does  not  follow  from  that  of  necesshy :  but  b  ^U 
confident,  that  future  punishment  cannot,  on  this  hypothesis,  bfb 
reconciled  with  the  justice  of  God. 

I  answer,  that  most  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  sup- 
pose that  the  actions  of  Deity  are  no  more  free,  than  those, of 
his  creatures.  Now  if  necessity  destroys  aU  injustice  in  men, 
it  must,  for  the  same  reason,  destroy  all  injustice  in  God.  If 
men  are  not  morally  wrong  in  doing  those  actions,  which  we. 
call  nnjixst,  neither  can  he  be  morally  wrong  in  doing  the  same. 
If  necessity  annihilates  the  morality  of  one  being,  it  annihilates 
the  roorali^  of  all,  who  act  under  its  influence.  It  b  preposte^ 
rous,  therefore,  for  persons,  who  use  this  argument,  to  attribute 
to  the  Supreme  Bdng  either  justice,  or  injustice.  It  is  prepos- 
terous, therefore,  to  infer  from  the  former  attribute,  that  be  will 
not  eternally  punish  the  wicked  :— if  he  should,  it  would  be 
equally  preposterous  to  speak  of  hini,  as  an  unreasonable  or  bard 
master.  If  any  thing  mixre  could  be  necessar}'  to  elucidate  this 
subject,  I  would  say,  that  if  necessity  excuses  a  thief  for  steals 
ing,  it  excuses  the  judge  who  hangs  him  for  it. 

But  perhaps  the  objector's  opinion  is,  that  God  is  free,  though 
his  creatures  are  not ;  and  he  believes  it  unjust  in  him  freely  to 
punish  actions,  which  are  necessarily  performed. 

No  person,  who  urges  this  otijection,  can  do  it  consistency ; 
no  person  can  be  satisfied  on  such  ground,  unless  he  delibe- 
rately and  habitually  denies  the  di^inction  between  virtue  and 
vice ;  and  ceases,  of  course,  either  to  praise  or  blame  any  of 
his  fellow  creatures*  Now  the  fiict  is,  that  we  never  find  any 
such  persons;  we  never  find  any,  who  doubt  that  some  acUboe 
deserve  praise,  and  others  hleme.  Therefore  we  never  find -any 
person,  who  can,  without  undentabie  mconsistency,  urge  the 
objection. 
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Itis  to  befiirtber  obsenred»  that  ihis  argomeDt  proceeds  od 
groundj  which  cannot  be  maintabed  without  contending  with 
the  UDiform  declarations  of  Scripture ;  which  testify,  that  there  is 
a  wide  diffisrence  in  moral  actions.  They  denounce  *'wo  to 
the  wicked"  because  ^*  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given 
bhn."  They  say  to  the  righteous,  that  ^^  it  shall  be  well  widi 
diem»  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings."  Tliey  more- 
^  oTer  speak  with  great  frequency  and  clearness,  as  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins.  But  how  can  sins  be  forgiven,  if  we  act  under 
such  a  necessity,  as  precludes  the  possibility  of  sinning  ? 

Those  who  confound  virtue  and  vice,  the  Scriptures  notice 
with  pointed  severity :  Wo  Unto  them,  who  put  evil  for  good, 
and  good  for  evil : — ^who  put  darimess  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness.    , 

But  all  who  Use  the  argumebt  which  we  are  now  consid- 
ering, do,  in  the  most  palpable  sense  *^  put  darkness  for  light 
and  light  for  darkness."  It  b  evident  then,  not  only  that  the 
uniform  language  of  Scripture  condemns  the  proposition,  on 
which  this  argument  rests;  but  denounces  a  wo  against  those, 
who  attempt  to  maintain  it. 

We  are  now  to  notice  another  argument  against  the  doctrine 
of  endless  punishment.  It  b  this :  *^  All  punishoient  is  diciplm- 
ary.  Na  being  can  jusdy  receive  punishment  unless  it  be  in- 
flicted with  design  eventually  to  promote  his  own  advantage* 
Tber^bre  it  is  with  this  design  that  God  will  award  puoishment 
in  a  future  life.  But  if  punishments  be  awarded  for  this  end. 
Deity  must  forest,  that  the  end  will,  at  some  time,  be  accom- 
plished :  by-  consequence,  aU  will  eitperience  not  only  a  termi- 
nation of  their  sufierings,  but  final  happiness." 

That  the  reformation  of  the  sujSerer  is  frequently  an  end, 
for  which  punishment  is  inflated,  is  not  denied.  But  if  puoisb- 
ment  ever  is,  or  can  be  inflicted  for  a  difierent  end,  the  argu- 
ment faik.    In  attempting  to  ascertain  its  value,  I  observe 

I.  That  in  the  mildest  and  most  rational  human  governments, 
the  object  of  many,  perhaps  of  most  laws^  is  not  the  benefit  of 
individualsy  considered  as  such,  but  the  safety  ^nd  happiness  of 
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the  State.  In  regard  to  many  laws,  the  obj^t  ofpuobhmeat 
18  doubtless  twofold ;  vh,  the  sufferer's  reformatioD  and  Ih^ 
common  safety.  In  regard  to  many  others,  the  object  is  exdu* 
sively  the  latter.  Of  this  kind  are  all  capital  punishments. 
The  laws  never  take  life  for  the  good  of  the  sufferer;  but  evi- 
dently to  deter  others,  and  to  prevent  the  culprit  from  doing  fiir- 
ther  injury.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  the  confusion  and 
danger,  which  society  would  experience,  were  punishment  nev- 
er iulministered,  but  with  a  view  to  the  individual's  amendment' 
and  benefit.  According  to  this  noode  of  proceeding,  the  most 
enormous  transgressors,  and  those,  by  whom  the  f^ce  of  the 
community  is  most  disturbed,  would  not  only  live,  but  enjoy 
impunity  ;  for  there  is  no  probability,  that  the  penalties  of  the 
law  would  on  such  persons,  produce  reformation.  Small  thefts, 
or  other  instances  of  dishonesty  might  be  punished,  as  the  de- 
linquent would  not  be  thought  past  refomuition.  But  persons 
guilty  of  arson  br  murder,  especially  if  they  had  committed 
these  crimes  frequently,  would  never  fall  under  public  censure. 
Nay  further,  it  would  not  be  just  to  pUnish  such  persons ;  it 
being  assumed  in  the  argument,  that  no  punishment,  is  just,  but 
thgt  which  is  disciplinary  ;  and  inveterate  offenders  may  fairly 
be  presumed  to  be  incorrigible.  The  reasonbg  then,  you  see, 
comes  to  tbia:  Justice  requires  that  small  crimes  be  punished ; 
but  secures  impunity  to  them,  by  whom  the  greatest  are  per- 
petratedJ  In  other  words,  because  a  person  has  become  en* 
ormously  wicked  he  deserves  no  punishment 

II.  If  punishment  must  be  disciplinary  in  order  to  its  being 
judt,  no  descendant  of  Adam  can  be  under  obligation  to  his 
Creator's  mercy,  that  he  suflfers  no  more. 

Some  persons  are  brought  to  repentance  in  this  world ;  and 
sotne  accofding  to  the  theory,  which  we  are  considering,  are 
made  penitent  by  sufierings,  endured  beyond  the  grave.  These 
sufferings  are  supposed  to  be  just,  because  they  are  fbre* 
seen  to  issue  in  the  sufferer's  amendment.  Of  course,  at  the 
moment,  when  he  does  amend,  justice  has  no  further  demand; 
any  additional  punishment  would  be  tyrannical.      No  peifsoo. 
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therefore,  who  is  rendered  penitent  m  this  fife,  can  acknowledge 
himself  indebted .  to  Christ  fcvt  deliverance  "  iirom  the  wrath 
which  is  to  come^^ 

IIL  If  no  punishment  is  just,,  but  that  which  is  disciplinary, 
none  but  such  a  punishment  is  threatened  in  the  divine  law ; 
for^ubtlessGrod  has  not  threatened  to  do  an  unjust  thing. 
All,  theref(»e,  who  by  discipline,  whether  ii^  tbb  world,  or 
another,  are  brought  to  repentance^  have  suffered  the  **  curse 
of  the  law,"  i.  e.  that  punishment,  which  the  law  threatens. 
In  .Gal*  3:  13,. it  is  said,  that  '^  Christ  bath  delivered  us  from 
the  curse  of  the  kw.^'  Bqt  if  the  opinion,  which  we  are  con* 
sidering,  is  true,  all  persons  actually  suffer  this  curse;  because 
they  endure  ^that  discipline,  whether  mild  or  severe,  whether 
present  or  future,  which  is  necessary  to  bring  thetn  to  repen- 
tance. It  would  follow  then,  that  the  reverse  of  St.,  Paul's  as- 
sertion is  true,  and  that  Christ  does  not  deliver  men  from  the 
curse  of  the  law ;  and  it  will  likewise  follow,  that  if  he  did  this, 
it  would  be  an  important  injury ;  it  would  be  delivering  us  from 
that,  which  is  necessary  to  our  amendment  and  salvation* 

IV.  If  this  opinion  be  considered  in  another  view,  its  conse- 
quences will  be  equally  absurd:  they  will  be,  that  sjUvatknit 
instead  of  being  enjoyed  by  ^U,  will  be  enjoyed  by  none.  Sal- 
vation is  security  from  evil.  This  is  agreeable  to  St.  PauFs 
declaration :  Jesus  deli  vereth  us  from  the  wrath  which  is  to  come. 
Now,  what  is  that  evil ;  what  is  that  wrath  from  which  men  are 
delivered  ?  It  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved.  It  will  hardly  be 
said,  I  think,  that  Christ  came  to  deliver  us  from  a  punishment, 
which  was  undeserved ;  for  of  such  punishment,  unless  the 
divine  government  is  unjus^,  we  were  in  no  danger.  It  fol- 
kws  then,  that  Christ  came  to  deliver  us  from  a  just  punishment ; 
but,  by  the  suppositk>n,  no  punishment  is  just,  but  that,  which 
is  disciplinary  ;  i.  e.  necessary  to  bring  the  sujferer  to  repen- 
tance. But  this  b  the  precise  punishment,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, all  men  endure.  Therefore  all  men  endure  the  curse 
of  the  law,  or  the  wrath  which  is  to  come.  The  consequence 
of  the  opinion,  viewed  in  this  light,  is,  that  none  wilt  be  saved. 
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.  V.  If  thd  opimopy  which  we  are  coBuderiog^  were  true,  it 
woeid  be  difficult  to  see  what  has  be«i  effected  by  theinterpo* 
sitlon  of  Christ.  For,  on  this-  supposition,  even  bow,  the  law 
has  its  full  course.  Every  ofiender  endures  all  that  punistHnent 
which  it  &rejBitens,  or  can  threaten  with  justice  ;  i*  e.  he  enr 
dures.  that  discipKne,  which  is  requbite  for  his  amendment* 
If  it  be  said  that  the  sufierings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  pro- 
cure for  men,  positive  happiness  after  their  amendment,  I  an- 
swer^  that  as,  by  the  supposition,  every  hiiman  bemg,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next,  satisfies  the  law,  i.  e.  endures  the  pen- 
alty, which  the  law  threatens,  he  is,  for  ought  which  ,^ppeaKS, 
as  fair  a  candidate  for  happiness. by  the  law,  as  Adam  was  at 
the  first  moment  of  his  probation.  In  regard  to  the  law,  he  is 
perfectly  right.  If  you  tell  him,  that  he  once  broke  the  law, 
he  allows  it;  but  immediately  rejoins,  that  he  has  paid  the  pen- 
ality. If  a  person  has,  this  day,  discharged  a  debt  of  ten  years' 
standing,  be  is  as  completely  free  from  his  creditor^  as  he  was 
befqte  the  debt  was  contrajDted.  If  a  person  has  been  punished 
for  some  crime,  by  imprisonment,  when  the  term  of  bis  con- 
finement is  expn-ed,  he  is  as  completely  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  as  any  individual  in  the  community.  .  So,  if  men  sat- 
isfy the  law  by  that  sufifering  which  corrects  their  vices  and  re- 
duces them  to  obedience,  one  can  by  no  means  see,  how  the 
atonement  of  Christ  should  be  necessary  to  render  them  happy. 
VI.  If  no  punishment  is  just,  but  that  which  is  <lisciplinary, 
it  is  evident,  that  oiiences  can  tiever  be  punished  on  account  of 
the  injury  which  they  ocoasicm  either  to  odier  individuals,  or  to 
the  community.  In  civil  governments,  a  man  is  not  to  be  brand- 
ed or  imprisoned  for.  dishonesty,  hecause  this  crime  renders 
property  insecure,  ^d  exposes  the  owners  to  want:  the  incen- 
diary is  not  to  be  punished .  to  prevent  bouses  from  bebg.set  ott 
fire,  and  their  inhabitantis  from  being  consumed  in  the  flames  ^ 
the  murderer  is  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  because  be 
has  shed  human  blood,-r-brougbt  distress  on  a  family,  and  ter- 
ror to  the  public ;  but  solely  for  bis  own  advantage.  The  mag* 
istrate,  uomindfiul  of  the  puUic  goody  is  to  keep  bnttHie  thing 
in  view  ;  and  that  is  the  good  of  the  criminal. 
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Further,  if  this  opinion  were  true,  the  Deity  himself  must 
proceed  on  the  same  principles.  He  must  never  punish  envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  impiety,  because  these  crimes  are  hateful 
in  themselves,  and  dishonorable  to  his  government,  and  injuri- 
ous to  hb  creatures.  He  must  place,  and  preserve  the  sinner 
precisely  in  that  situation  where  his  individual  happiness  would 
be  most  advanced,  whatever  injury  may  be  sustained  by  other 
beings,  or  even  by  the  universe  itself.  How  perfectly  inconsist- 
CTt  these  things  would  be  with  the  common  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  mankind,  needs  not  to  be  shown. 

Nor  is  the  opinion  under  consideration,  more  opposed  t6  hu- 
man judgment,  than  it  is  to  Scripture.  Let  any  one  read  the  di- 
vine declarations  concerning^  the  future  punishment  of  ungodly 
men,  and  say,  whether  they  describe  merely  parental  discipline, 
designed  only  for  the  recovery  and  final  felicity  of  the  sufferer : 
Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
that  they  can  do :  but  fear  him,  who,  when  he  hath  killed,  hath 
power  to  cast  into  hell.  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  bis  own  soul?  Or,  what  shall  a  man  give 
m  exchange  for  his  soul?  The  wicked,  it  is  said  :  shall  be  pun- 
ished with  everlasting  destruction,  firom  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and  the  glory  of  his  power.  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and 
mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  I  will  render  vengeance  to 
rame  enemies ;  and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me.  Christ, 
it  is  said,  *'  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  in  flaming  fire,  taking 
vengeance  on  them,  who  know  not  God/'  The  apostle  speaks 
of  *'  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion, which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 

In  the  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  former  is 
represented  as  requesting  that  the  lauer  might  be  sent  to  af- 
ford some  alleviation  to  his  extreme  sufferii%3*  Her(S  was  the 
fairest  opportunity  to  suggest  the  sentiment,  which  we  endeav- 
or to  oppose.  Why  did  not  Abraham  say,  what  was  well 
known  to  him,  if  this  sentiment  be  just ;  Your  punishment  is 
designed  for  your  amendment ;  and,  as  soon  as  you  repent,  it 
will  expire*     After  which,  you  will  participate  the  same  felicity 
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and  glory  wUch  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  saints.  Instead  of  this, 
Abraham  replied :  Between  us  and  you,  there  is  a  great  gulf 
fixed ;  60  that  they  who  would  pass  from  hence  to  you,  cannot ; 
neither  can  they  pass  to  us,  who  would  come  from  thence. 

But  it  has  lately  been  suggested,  that  there  b  something  in 
Scripture  phraseology,  which  favors  the  idea  of  disciplinary 
punishment.  **  The  word  xokiC^iPf  rendered  topunish^  in  Matt. 
xxT,  and  other  places,  properly  signifies,  we  are  told,  correction 
inflicted  for  the  benefit  of  the  ofibnder.''  That  this  criticism 
has  no  foundation ;  and  tlu^  this  word  has  the  same  general  sig- 
nification, as  our  English  word,  punishj  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing evidence.  In  the  first  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes,  speak- 
ing of  those  who  should  be  found  iniquitous  in  the  war  against 
Philip,  he  advises,  that  they  should  be  punished,  rov^  4'  ii^ 
Movmag  xoXiCnw.  Considering  the  manner,  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  in  the  habit  of  punishing  such  delinquents,  frequent- 
ly with  death,  it  is  impossible  to 'suppose,  that  the  orator  is 
speaking  of  correction,  inflicted  for  the  oflfender's  benefit.  Sure- 
ly persons  were  not  put  to  death  for  their  own  advantage.  Ly- 
sias,  m  his  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  advises  in  regard  to  the 
diirty  tyrants,  that  they  should  be  punished  by  death.  No  one 
can  doubt  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  or  imagine  that  Lysias 
was  recommending  means,  by  which  the  oppressors  of  Athens 
might  improve  their  morals.  The  use  of  the  terms,  m  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  translated  pnniihment  and  to  pun* 
i$h  is  by  no  means  such  as  ta  support  the  criticism,  against 
which  we  object. 
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ETERNITY  OF  FUTURE   PUNISHMENT. 

F&BYI0U8LT  to  bringing  forwarid  the  positive  proof,  which  sup* 
ports  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  two  followbg  objections,  in  addition  to  those,  which 
were  considered  in  the  last  lecture. 

I.  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  those  passages  of  Scripture, 
which  speak  of  the  wicked,  as  being  consumed^  destroyed,  etc. 
do  not  relate  to  persons,  but  to  the  crimes  of  men.  By  such 
passages  they  understand,  that  the  vices  and  bad  dispositions  of 
men  will  be  destroyed,  while  men  themselves,  thus  happily  de- 
livered from  guilt,  will  be  raised  to  partake  of  honor,  and  life 
eternal.  If  this  sentiment  be  true,  you  perceive,  that  the  per- 
sons of  the  wicked  will  not  only  not  receive  eternal  punishment, 
but  will  receive  no  punishment  at  all. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion,  many  words  cannot  be 
required.  The  language,  in  which  the  laws  of  God  are  ex- 
pressed, is,  in  general,  similar  to  that  which  is  used  by  human 
legblators.  In  civil  laws,  the  crime  is  stated,  and  the  punish- 
ment attached  to  it.  Persons  who  steal,  rob,  or  break  open 
bouses,  shall  be  imprisoned,  placed  in  the  pillory,  set  on  the 
gaUows,  or  punished  with  death.  So  the  laws  of  Grod,  as  stated 
in  the  divine  oracles,  are  :  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die. 
He  that  believeth  not  on  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
perish.     The  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment. 

Now,  should  we  allow  for  a  moment,  that  there  it  no  ab- 
surdity in  the  idea  of  punishing  sins,  in  the  abstract,  it  would 
still  be  evident,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  -oo  more  favors 
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such  an  opinion,  than  the  language  of  human  laws.  And  a  per- 
son, taking  up  a  book  of  statutes,  might  as  well  understand,  that 
neither  dishonest  persons,  nor  thieves,  nor  murderers  were 
threatened ;  but  only  knavery,  theft,  and  murder  in  the  ab- 
stract, as  he  could  understand  the  Scriptures  to  threaten  sin, 
jand  not  the  sinner. 

We  ought  not,  at  any  time,  but  especially  when  attempting 
to  explain  the  Scriptures,  to  use  language  without  ideas.  Now 
let  it  be  inquired,  what  is  meant  by  those,  who  say,  that  the 
sins  of  wicked  men,  and  not  wicked  men  themselves,  will  be 
punished,  thrown  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  the  place, 
prepared  (or  the  devil  and  his  angels  ?  It  is  no  more  conceiva- 
ble, that  sins,  abstracted  from  their  authors,  should  be  punish- 
ed in  another  state,  than  in  the  present.  Suppose  then,  that 
one  person  threatens  the  life  of  another ;  the  guilty  person  goes 
free ;  but  the  threatening  itself  is  taken  to  prison,  or  perhaps  is 
required  to  give  bonds  for  good  behavior.  Another  person 
is  guilty  of  forgery ;  he  himself  is  to  be  acquitted  ;  but  the  crime 
is  to  be  branded  or  condemned  to  hard  labor.  A  third  person 
is  guilty  of  perjury ;  the  person  himself  goes  free,  as  in  the  for^ 
mer  cases ;  but  the  perjury  is  punished  with  imprisonment,  per- 
petual infamy  or  death.  That  reflecting  persons  should  be 
satisfied,  when  the  most  alarming  denunciations  of  Scripture 
are  explained  in  a  manner,  so  palpably  absurd,  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  possibility. 

II.  Some  persons,  unwilling  to  encounter  the  difficuhies, 
attending  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation^  and  still  rejecting 
that  of  endless  punishment,  have  embraced,  as  a  medium,  the 
belief  of  annihilation.  Of  them,  who  cherish  this  opbion,  some 
believe,  that  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated  at  death ;  while  oth- 
ers suppose,  that  they  will  previously  endure  «  punishment,  pro- 
ponionate  ta  their  crimes. 

Each  of  these  opinions  will  be  briefly  examined  :  and 

I.  That  which  considers  the  existence  of  wicked  men  as 
ending  at  death.  Against  this  opinion  are  the  following  objec- 
tions. 
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Id  mady  passages  of  Scripture,  the  wicked  are  represented 
as  letaiDing  their  existence  alter  the  dissolutioa  of  the  body, 
the  rich  sensualist  is  declared  by  Christ  to  be  in  torments. 
But  annihilation,  which  destroys  existence,  most  evidently  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  sufiering.  Under  this  particular  might 
be  mentioned  the  words  of  Christ,  which  declare,  that  in  tlie 
place  of  punishment,  there  is  "  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing 
of  teeth."  That  actions  should  be  attributed  to  creatures,  not 
in  ctxistence,  is  a  glaring  solecism. 

Again,  the  wicked,  we  are  assured,  will  appear  at  the  day  of 
judgment :  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all 
tlie  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  thronoof  his 
glory :  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  and  he  shall 
separate  them  one  from  another.  Some  will  be  condemned, 
and  sent  to  immediate  punishment.  Now,  this  would  be  wholly 
impossible,  if  the  wicked  were  annihilated  at  death.  The  dead 
could  not  stand  before  God,  and  be  judged  out  of  the  thmgs 
written  in  the  books,  if  they  had  been  prevbusly  struck  out  of 
existence. 

Further,  we  are  mformed  not  only  that  all  men  wiU  stand  be- 
fore God ;  but  that  ^^  all  will  receive  according  as  their  works 
have  been."  For  some  sinners  it  will  be  more  tolerable,  than 
ibr  others,  as  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  number  of  stripes 
inflicted.  But  annihilation  at  death  precludes  every  difference 
of  this  land. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  opinion,  that  the  impenitent  will  be 
annihilated,  after  having  endured  a  punishment,  ppoportk>nate 
to  their  offences. 

The  principal  arguments,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  annihila- 
tion is  defended,  are  taken  from  those  passages,  which  threaten 
the  wicked  with  death,  destruction,  etc.  '^  If  ye  live  after  the 
flesh,  ye  shall  die ;  but  if,  through  the  spirit,  ye  do  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."  The  impenitent  ^*  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  etc." 

Now,  whatever  plateibility  the  argument  may  have,  if  used 
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to  proye  annihilatioo  at  death,  it  can  have  none  in  proof  of  the 
opinion,  now  under  consideration.  For,  if  the  wicked,  preri- 
ously  to  annihilation,  receire  a  punishment,  proportionate  to 
their  demerit,  annihilation  is  no  part  of  their  punishment.  Their 
punishment  consists  m  evib,  previously  endured.  But  ^ben 
they  are  threatened  with  death,  destroction,  etc.  they  are  doubt- 
less threatened  with  that  punishment,  which  will  in  fact  be  in- 
curred. Therefore,  when  they  are  threatened  with  death,  they 
are  threatened  with  a  punishment  to  be  endured  previously  to 
annihilation.  Of  course,  death,  destruction,  etc.  express  mis- 
ery, and  not  annihilation. 

All  those  p^lssages  of  Scripture,  jrou  perceive,  which  at- 
tribute perpetuity  to  future  punishment,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  now  under  consideration.  The  advocates  of  thb 
sentiment,  no  less  than  the  abettors  of  universal  salvation,  are 
therefore  bound  to  show,  that  those  passages  do  not  express 
endless  punishment. 

Nor  is  it  less  obvious,  that  none,  who  consider  future  punish- 
ment, as  disciplinary ;  or  imagine  that  divine  goodness  wHl  pre- 
vent any  of  the  human  race  from  being  miserable  oa  the  whole, 
i.  e.  from  having  an  existence,  which  is  worse  than  none  ; — it 
is  obvious,  I  observe,  that  none  of  these  persons  can,  without 
inconsistency,  admit  the  doctrine,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to 
disprove.  For,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  wicked,  after  having  suf- 
fered a  punishment,  adequate  to  their  demerit,  will  be  annihi- 
lated, most  evidently  their  punishment  is  not  by  way  of  disci- 
pline ; — ^it  is  not  designed  for  their  good.  Nor  can  it  be  denied, 
that  such  persons  are  miserable  on  the  whole,  as  annihilation 
precludes  the  possibility  of  their  being  remunerated  for  suds- 
ings, previously  endured. 

As  to  the  terms  destruction,  death,  etc.  when  applied  to  the 
wicked,  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  understanding  them  to 
signify  annihilation,  than  there  is  necessity  for  believing,  that 
sensual  persons  are  annihilated  during  life,  it  being  said  by  the 
apostle,  that  '^  she  who  liveth  in  pleasure,  is  dead  while  she 
Uveth." 
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Wa  cQme  now  to  consider  tboae  pasages,  wbicli  directly 
assert  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment:  **  He,  that 
blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  never  forgiveness ; 
but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation.  These  are  clouds,  car* 
ried  with  a  tempest,  for  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of 
darkness  forever.  A  similar  dechiration  is  found  in  Jude :  The 
smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever.  The 
devil  that  deceived  them^  shall  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and. shall 
be  tormented  day  and  night  forever  and  ever. 

We  have  brought  these  texts  together,  rather  than  any  others, 
for  reasons,  v^kb  wiU  soon  be  apparent. 

To  elude  the  force  of  these  strong  passages,  it  will  be  re- 
plied, that  the  terms  evedasting,  forever,  ^tc.  do  not  necessarily 
mean  an  endless  duration.  It  is  conceded,  that  the  Greek 
word  aidv  does,  not  un&equently,  in  the  New  Testament,  ex* 
press  an  age  which  has  limits.  As  it  is  applied  both  to  dura- 
tion winch  is  limited,  and  to  that  which  is  unlimited,  though 
some^at  more  frequently  to  the  btter,  1  do  not  itnagine,  that 
merely  from  the  use  of  that  word,  the  question  before  us  could 
be  decided.  But,  in  a  particular  construction,  the  word  h  med 
with  more  uniformity  ;  I  mean,  when  it  is  preceded  by  the  prep- 
osition fig;  which  is  the  construction  in  all  those  passages, 
which  have  now  been  cited.  This  same  word  in  the  accusa- 
tive, preceded  by  iiQj  is  found  in  fifty-six  places  of  Griesbach's 
copy  of  the  New  Testament.  In  our  common  copies,  it  is 
found  in  four  other  instances.  In  the  six  places  quoted,  future 
punishment  is  unqueetionaUy  the  subject.  In  all  places,  ex- 
cepting these,  the  phrase  expresses  endless  duration.  There  is 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe,  that  in  these  instances,  it  has 
the  same  meaning. 

In  proof  of  the  perpetuity  of  future  punishment  we  now  cite 
the  following  passages :  Wherefore  if  thy  hand  or  thy  foot 
ofiend  thee,  cut  them  off,  and  cast  them  from  thee  :  it  is  better 
for  thee  to  enter  into  life,  halt  or  maimed,  rather  than  having 
two  bands  or  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  everlasting  fire.    Then 
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shall  the  king  sfl^  to  them  on  bis  left  band,  Depart  from  me,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  ev- 
erlasting punishment  But  he,  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  shall  not  be  Xorgiven  ;  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal 
damnation.    Who  shall  be  punished  with  everiastiog  destruction. 

In  all  these  places,*the  word  translated  everlasting  is  in  the 
original,  the  adjective,  derived  from  the  noun  whose  significa- 
tion we  have  just  been  noticing. 

This  word  is  used  about  seventy  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  more  than  forty  instances,  it  is  connected  with  Coni 
Ufdy  and  expresses  that  future  life,  which  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
his  saints.  That  this  is  endless,  will  not  be  called  in  question. 
That  which  is  so  generally  denominated  eternal  life^  is,  in  other 
places,  called  "  everlasting  habitations,"  and  '^  a  house,  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  It  is  likewise  called,  ^  aa. 
eternal  weight  of  glory,"  and  ^^  everlasting  consolation."  When 
applied  to  these  subjects,  its  signification  must  be  the  same,  as 
when  applied  to  life,  as  the  same  idea  is  conveyed  by  these  va^ 
rious  expressions.  ^Idviog  is  likewise  applied  to  the  might 
and  the  glory  of  God :  in  which  application,  its  meaning  is  by 
no  means  equivocal.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  instances, 
in  which  the  word  is  used,  more  than  six  cannot  be  found,  of 
its  importing  less  than  an  endless  duration.  Nor  is  it  certam, 
in  regard  to  any  one  of  these,  that  its  import  b  limited :  though 
the  contrary  cannot  be  made  evident. 

There  is,  for  ought  which  appears  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  much  uniformity  in  the  original  word,  as  in  that  by  which  it 
is  rendered  in  English.  We  sometimes  use  the  word  eternal, 
without  deagning  to  express  endless  duratbn.  But  in  such 
cases,  the  term  does  not  change  its  meaning ;  but  we  use  it  in 
a  figurative  manner.  Between  two  nations,  we  say,  that  there 
existed  an  ^^  eternal  enmity."  In  this  hyperbolical  expressbn, 
we  do  not  mean  that  eternal  signifies  less  than  endless,  but  we 
mean  to  express  a  great  duration,  though  limited,  by  appljring 
a  term,  signifying  duration  without  limits. 

Should  any  one  choose  to  consider  the  matter  in  a  light  some- 
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what  diibrent,  tnd  suppose,  that  whereas  tto  word  eiemai 
originally  signified  a  limited  duradon-by  aflgore  only ;  such  has 
now  become  its  literal  meaning^  it  would  make  no  material  dif- 
ference. LfCt  it  be  supposed,  that  an  Engfisb  divine  in  five  or 
six  plaeea  apj^Iies  the  word  eternal  or  everloiting  to  the  future 
poobbnaent  of^  the  wicked ; — that  he  evidently  uses  the  term, 
in  about  fifty  places,  to  express  an  unlimited  duration ;  and  m 
five  or  six  instances  applied  the  same  word  to  human  contention, 
or  some  oliject  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  no  one,  it  is  believed, 
would  stop  to  in<idire,  whether  this  use  were  literal  or  figurative, 
in  order  to  ascertain  what  were  the  author's  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  fiiture  punishment.  It  would  be  universally  under- 
stood that  the  .author  beEeved  in  its  endless  continuance.  But, 
in  this  statement,  somewhat  more  is  conceded  than  is  necessary. 
We  have  conadered  it'  as  a  given  pobt,  that  the  writer  here 
mentbned,  uses  the  word  eternal  in  five  or  six  instances  to  ex- 
press merely  a  limited  duration.  That  the  Ghreek  word,  answer- 
hig  to  this,  is  once  used  by  the  writer  of  the  New  Testament 
in  this  limited  sense,  is  far  from  being  certain,  though  it  is  not 
improbable. 

In  addition  to  this  let  it  be  considered,  that  in  the  veiy  same 
sentence,  in  which  the  future  life  of  the  righteous  is  said  to  be 
eternal,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  is  asserted  to  be  eternal: 
I^lete  shaUgo  away  into  everloiting  puniihment ;  but  the  right" 
eoui  into  life  eternal.  That  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence, 
the  word  aitiwiog  signifies  duration  without  end,  cannot  b4i  ques- 
tioned ;  that  it  should  mean  less  in  the  ^rmer,  especially  con- 
sidering the  common  import  of  the  term,  is  by  no  means  cred- 
ible. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  unless  the  Scriptures  prove 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment,  they  do  not  prove  the  eterni- 
ty of  future  rewards,  nor  even  the  eternal  existence  of  the  soul. 
And,  if  the  pains  of  reprobates  will  have  an  end,  so,  for  aught 
which  appears,  may  the  happiness  of  the  righteous. 

But  the  arguments  drawn  from  the  words  il9  aitiwa^  and 
mitivwg  however  cogent,  are  far  from  being  the  only  ones,  which 
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support  the  doctrine  in  question ;  which  doctrine  might  bate 
been  proved  from  Scripture,  even  if  these  terms  had  never 
been  used.  Consider  the  following  passage,  recorded  in  the 
9th  chapter  of  Mark :  If  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  oS;  it 
is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt  into  life,  than  having  two  feet  to 
be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  | 
where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.  It 
is  difficult  to  cohceive,  whence  language  more  powerful  and 
more  determinate,  could  be  obtained.  That  the  fire  in  which 
the  wicked  shall  sufiler,  is  not  quenched,  ou^  Saviour  has  as- 
serted no  less  than  five  times,  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
verses.  It  has,  I  well  know,  been  replied,  that  allowing  the 
fire  to  be  unquenchable,  and  the  worm  immortal,  it  does  not 
hence  ioHow,  that  the  wicked  will  be  eternally  tormented  by 
the  one  or  the  other.  This  answer  is  too  trifling  to  give  satis- 
faction. For  what  imaginable  reason  should  our  Saviour  speak 
so  explicitly  and  so  repeatedly  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  fire, 
unless  it  were  to  be  the  perpetual  instrument  of  punishment  to 
the  sinner  ?  Its  duration  is  mentioned  by  our  Saviour,  as  a 
weighty  motive  to  deter  from  crimes.  But  of  what  knportanoe 
is  it  to  the  wicked,  whether  the  fire,  from  which  they  are  deliv- 
ered, be  extinguished  or  maintained  ? 

Conceniing  those,  in  the  invisible  world,  it  is  said  :  Let  him 
who  is  unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  let  him  who  b  filthy,  be  filthy 
9tiU.  Wjiat  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  be  gain  the  whole  worlds 
and  k)se  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ?  To  the  wicked  God  says : 
I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity  and  mock  when  your  fear  cometb. 
When  your  fear  cbmeth  as  desolation,  and  your  destruction  ae 
a  whirlwind.  It  is  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  *^  shall  be  de- 
stroj^d  without  remedy ;"  and  repeatedly,  that  their  '*  hopes 
shall  periilb." 

Further,  our  Saviour  said  concerning  Judas :  It  bed  been  good 
hr  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born.  As  an  argument  i^iaal 
the  final  salvation  of  all  men,  this  passage  is  conclusive.  For, 
if  salvatkm  is  universal,  Judas  is  not  excluded.  But  if  Judas 
partakes  of  salvation,  his  existeoce  is  inexpressibly  valuable* 
Suppose  him  to  endure  as  great  wirings  as  you  {deaae,  yet 
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bekig  fimiied,  tbej  bear  m  propCHtioD  to  tbe  gloiy  winch  k  u$ 
rdk>w.  His  existence  on  tbe  wbole,  would  tberefore  be  to 
bim  immeasurtUy  advuntageous. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  passages  of  Scripture,  sim- 
fair  in  tbeir  import,  to  tbose  wbich  bave  been  adduced.     It  is 
belieyed,  bowever^  that  the  evidence  already  exhibited  is  suffi- 
cient to  proTCi  that  tbe  punishment  of  tbe  wicked  has  no  end. 
But  to  pioire  a  doctrine,  is  one  diing ;  to  make  men  feel  and 
Kve  as  if  it  were  true,  is  another.    The  latter^  in  regard  to  the 
doctrine  now  discussed,  is  far  the  more  difficult.    By  persons, 
who  eatertain  a  holy  confidence  in  tbe  goremment  of  God,  the 
•object  may,  perhaps,  be  ooatemiriated  without  agitation,  diough 
aoc  wkbeut  tbe  most  profound  and  awfbl  solemnity.    But,  that 
persons  who  make  no  pretensbus  to  pwty,  who  have  scarcely 
considered  what  is  impljed  in  the  terdo,  and  would  even  be 
ashamed  to  be  mimbered  among  its  votaries^-^tfaait  such  persons 
should  without  anxiety,  and  the  highest  degree  of  terror,  reflect 
on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment,  as  either  true  or  proba- 
«ble,  is  a  £ict,  of  whbh  00  account  can  be  giren,  without  resort* 
ing  to  that  deep  depravity  in  the  human  heart,  which  perverto 
all  the  powers  of  man  from  tbeir  proper  use,  and  renders  him 
insensible  to  his  acknowledged  mterest.    That  you  may  con* 
sider  what  is  comprehended  in  the  doctrine,  now  proved,  I  hot* 
row  the  represenution  of  an  eloquent  French  writer.   '*  When 
I  endeavor  to  represent  eternity,  said  be,  I  avail  myself  of  what* 
ever  I  can  conceive  most  firm  and  durable.   1  heap  imaginatioa 
on  imagination,  conjecture  on  conjecture.     I  go  from  our  age 
to  the  time  of  publisbing  tbe  Gospel,  thence  to  the  publication 
of  the  law,  and  from  tho  law  to  the  flood,  and  from*  the  flood  to 
tbe  creation.     I  join  this  epoch  to  tbe  present  time,  and  I  im« 
agine  Adam  yet  living.     Had  Adam  lived  tiU  now,  and  had 
he  lived  in  misery,  had  he  passed  all  his  time  in  a  fire,  or  on  a 
rack,  what  idea  must  we  form  of  his  condition  ?    At  what  price 
would  we  agree  to  expose  ouiBelves  to  miseries  so  great? 
What  imperial  glory  would  appear  glorious,  were  it  foBowed  by 
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80  much  woe  }    Yet  this  is  not  eternity ;  all  this  is  nothing  in 
comparison  of  eternity ! 

"  I  go  further  still.  I  proceed  from  imagination  to  imagina- 
tion, from  one  supposition  to  another.  I  take  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  years  that  can  be  imagined.  I  add  ages  to  ages,  mil- 
lions of  ages  to  millions  of  ages.  -  I  form  of  all  these  one  fixed 
number,  and  I  stay  my  imagination.  After  this  I  suppose  Ood 
to  create  a  world  lilce  thb  which  we  inhabits  I  suppose  him 
creating  it  by  forming  one  atom  after  another,  and  employing 
in  the  production  of  each  atom,  the  time  fixed  in  my  calcula- 
tion, just  now  mentioned.  What  numberless  ages  would  the 
production  of  such  a  world,  in  sack  a  manner  require !  Then 
I  suppose  the  Greater  to  arrange  these  atoms,  and  to  pursue 
the  same,  plan  of  arranging  them  as  of  creatbg  them.  What 
numberless  ages  would  such  an  arrangement  require.  Finally, 
I  suppose  him  to  dissolve  and  annihilate  the  whole,  observing 
the  same  method  in  the  dissolution,  as  be  observed  in  the  cre- 
ation and  disposition  of  the  whole.  What  an  immense  duration 
would  be  consumed !  Yet  this  is  not  eternity.  All  this  is« 
only  a  point  in  comparison  of  eternity. 

^^My  God,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  preacher,  ^^one  night, 
passed  in  a  burning  fever,  or  m  struggling  among  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  between  life  and  death,  appears  of  an  immense  length ! 
It  seems  to  the  sufierer,  as  if  the  sun  had  forgot  his  course,  and 
as  if  all  the  laws  of  nature  itself  were  subverted.  What  then 
will  be  the  state  of  those  miserable  victims  to  divine  displeasure, 
who,  after  they  shall  have  passed  through  the  ages,  which  we 
have  been  describing,  will  be  obliged  to  make  this  overwhelm- 
ing reflection  :  All  this  is  but  an  atom  of  oi/r  misery  !  What 
will  their  despair  be,  when  they  shall  be  forced  to  say  to  them- 
selves :  Again  we  must  revolve  through  these  enormous  peri- 
ods ;  agaii^.we  must  suflfer  the  privation  of  celestial  happiness : 
devouring  flames  agam ;  cruel  remorse  again^  crimes  and  blas- 
phemies over  and  over  again ;  Forever ^  forever  t  Ah,  how  sa« 
v^sre  is  this  word,  even  in  this  life !  How  great  is  a  misfortune, 
when  it  is  incapable  of  relief!    How  iqsupportable  when  we 
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are  obfiged  to  add  fort^er  to  it!  Tbeat  irona forever !  These 
chi^  forever !  This  priaoo  forever !  This  universal  contempt 
forever !  Poor  mortals,  how  short  sighted  are  you,  to  call  sor- 
nms  eternal  which  end  with  your  lives !  What,  tbb  lifo  ;  this 
life,  wlttdi  passeth  with  the  rapidity  of  a  weaver's  shuttle  ! 
This  life,  which  vanidieth  like  a  sleep ;  is  thb  what  you  call 
forever  ?  Ah,  absorbbg  periods  of  eternity,  accumulated  myri- 
ads of  ages ;  these,  if  1  may  be  aUowed  to  speak  so,  these  will 
be  the  forever  of  the  damned !'' 

In  view  of  this  painting,  so  vivid  and  so  terrific,  you  perhaps 
exdaiQi,  the  doctrine  must  be  false.  Then  I  will  make  but  one 
recpiest:  it  is,  that  you  would  abandon  every  inmiorality,  all 
{Mt>fane  language,  all  contempt  of  the  Lord's  day,  all  dissipa- 
tion; and  exhibit  the  feelings  of  rational  beings  and  Chris* 
tians,  till  you  can  prove  the  doctrine  false  or  even  incredible. 
Do  this,  and  I  am  silent  forever. 
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ON  DEMONIACS. 

Amono  the  miracles  wrocrgbt  by  oar  Saviour,  and  recorded 
by  the  evangelists,  the  recovery  of  persons,  apparendy  under 
(he  influence  of  evil  spirits,  holds  a  conspicuous  place. 
'  The  common  opinion,  among  (Thristtans,  has  been,  that  the 
accounts  of  these  miraculous  cures,  are  to  be  literally  under* 
stood  ;  and  of  course,  that  evil  spirits  had  such  possession  of 
the  afflicted  persons,  as  to  produce  disorder  in  body  or  mind, 
or  perhaps  ia  both. 

Another  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  no  inconsiderable 
number ;  viz.  that  the  persons  said  to  be  possessed,  were  under 
the  influence  of  imtuffal  disorders ; — ^but  disorders  of  such  a  kind 
as  had  been  by  heatliens  and  Jews,  especially  the  former,  at- 
tributed to  the  influence  of  evil  spirits,  and  that  the  common 
language  was  retained  by  Christ  and  the  evangelists,  though 
neither  of  them  designed  to  countenance  belief  m  real  posses- 
sion. 

Our  present  design  is  to  make  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  miscmception,  I  would  observe, 
that  both  sides  are  agreed,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  - 
origin  of  these  disorders,  the  cure  was  miraculous.  So  that 
whatever  may  be  our  ideas  as  to  the  inferences  which  might  be 
made  from  either  of  these  opinions,  we  are  not  to  charge  those, 
who  hold  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  doubting  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Christ  or  the  integrity  of  the  evangelists.  Although 
a  very  great  majority  of  Christians  have  beligi/ed  in  the  doctrine 
of  wdl  poss^ions,  the  other  has  been  defended  by  men  of  no 
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has  repoUtiod,  than  D«8.  Joseph  and  Richard  Mead,  Dr. 
Sykasy  Dr.  Iiardner,  aod  Mr.  Hugh  Farmer. 

I  begio  by  obsenriiig,  that  the  existence  of  evil  spirits,- wheth- 
er deoomiuated  satan,  devils,  or  demons,  is  by  no  means  mcon- 
sistent  with  reason. 

So  far  as  we  are  able -to  examine  the  workrof  God,  there  it 
a  striking  and  regular  gradation.  The  fewest  effi>rt  of  creative 
power  appears  to  be  dull,  unorganized  matter.  Stcmes  and 
metals  seem  entitled  to  a  superior  rank.  These,  however,  as 
proof  of  divbe  wisdom,  are  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
vegetables.  In  vegetables  there  is  gi^eat  diversity.  But  the 
lowest  may  be  considered  as  higher  than  any  individuals  in  the 
mineral  kingdom.  The  sensitive  plant  seems  to  approximate 
to  animal  lile.  Among  brute  animals,  tte  series  may  be  traced 
from  the  most  sluggish,  to  those  which  display  the  greatest  sa-* 
gaeity  and  sprightlioese.  From  the  latter,  to  the  least  intelfi* 
gent  of  our  own  race,  the  chasm  seems  not  to  be  very  wide. 
From  these  the  gradation  is  continued,  till  we  arrive  at  those 
rare  geniuses,  which,  to  the  rest  of  men,  are  objects  of  admi« 
ratioo. 

Now,  as  the  series  may  be  traced  thus  far,  'm  its  greater  exr 
tent  improbable?  WiH  any  person  pretend  to  be  confident 
that  man  is  the  highest  effect  of  creative  wisdom  ?  that  there  ia 
sot,  in  the  universe,  any  race  of  dependent  beings  superior  to 
our  own  ?  On  this  subject,  without  revelation,  no  certainty 
could  be  ascertained.;  but  surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain 
on  which  side  there  is  most  probability.  Revelation  enables  us 
to  decide  in  iavor  of  that  which  was  before,  probable^ 

But  if  there  are  oreatiirea  of  rank,  superior  to  man,  analogy 
w8l  justify  the  suppositkMB^  that  they  either  are,  or  have  been  in 
a  state  of  probation.  The  very  idea  of  probatkxi  supposes, 
^ihat  they  who  are  tried,  may  conduct  amiss.  Human  beioga 
have  thus  conducted,  and  are  depraved.  No  person,  I  think, 
will  assert,  that  there  is  the  least  shadow  of  incredibility  in  the 
aappositiQii,  that  sqQie  among  superior  intelligences  have  done 
the  same.    If  thejr  have,  their  character  correspoioids,  in  geo- 
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eral,  with  that  which  is  assigned  in  Scripture  to  a  heing  of  great 
intellectual  powers,  called  the  devil,  satan,  the  accuser,  etc. 

These  beings,  from  their  character,  would  not  be  peaceable 
subjects  of  the  divine  government.  Moral  evil  is  of  the  same 
nature,  whatever  be  the  intellectual  rank  of  those  to  whom  it 
belongs.  If  there  be  bad  angels,  therefore,  they  resemble  bad 
men,  with  this  diflforence,  that  their  powers  are  much  greater ; 
and,  havbg  existed  a  much  longer  time,  their  habits  of  sinning 
are  proportionably  more  inveterate.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  it  be 
supposed,  that  their  doom  is  determined,  and  they  are  plaoed 
beyond  the  hope  of  recovery,  further  reasons  will  be  apparent, 
why  their  malignity  should  be  decisive,  open,  and  without  re- 
straint. Such  beings  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  injure  the 
other  subjects  of  Jehovah's  empire.  If  you  ask,  why  they  should, 
I  reply;  For  the  same  reasons,  wUch  bduce  men,  whose  de- 
pravity is  unspeakably  less,  to  be  injurious  to  each  other.  In- 
dividuab  of  our  own  species  are  hostile  among  themselves.  Na- 
tions employ  their  whole  ingenuity  in  devising  methods  of  dis- 
tressing thpse,  with  whom  they  are  at  war.  This  proceeds  less 
commonly  from  malice,  than  from  pride  or  unrestrained  self 
love ;  thoi^h  not  unfrequently  Irom  all  these.  The  very  exis- 
tence of  evil  spirits,  makes  it  credible,  that  so  far  as  permisskMi 
is  given,  they  are  injurious  to  other  beings. 

Is  it  then,  either  incredible,  or  highly  improbable,  that  such 
permission  should  be  given ;  which  is  to  say,  that  other  beings 
should  sometimes  be  in  a  situation,  exposed  to  their  malev- 
olence? ^ 

Your  first  impression  perhaps  is,  that  if  creatures  of  such  per- 
tticioas  character  exist,  the  goodness  of  God  requires,  that  they 
be  so  restrabed,  as  that  others  shall  receive  from  them  no  in- 
jury. However  plausible  this  conjecture  may  appear,  it  is  not 
supported  by  anabgy.  Vicious  men  are  permitted  to  act  with 
freedom ;  and  many  odiers  are  placed  within  dieir  power. 
They  do,  in  fact,  produce  extensive  injury.  No  inconsiderable 
part  of  human  sufferings;  results  from  the  abuse  ^f  that  power 
with  which  wicked  men  are  entrusted.    One  tyrant  may  dit- 
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turby  and  does  discurb  the  peace  of  miUbos.  Now,  it  b,  I 
presume,  perfectlj  clear  to  your  apprehcnsionsi  that  the  same 
difficulty  exists  in  both  cases.  We  should  beforehand  presume, 
as  confidently,  that  wicked  men  would  be  restrained  from  dobg 
injury,  as  that  such  restraints  should  be'  imposed  on  «other  vj^ 
eious  beings  of  superior  rank.  But,  as  facts  show,  that  our 
conjecture  would,  in  one  case,  be  erroneous,  it  is  probably  not 
less  so  in  the  other. 

LfOt  it  now  be  considered,  that  the  Scriptures  speak  with 
great  frequency',  not  only  of  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit  as 
principal,  and  others,  acting  under  his  influence,  but  likewise 
of  the  interest  which  they  take  in  human  concerns. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  those  powers  are 
attributed  to  the  serpent,  which  it  is  well  known,  do  not  belong 
to  brute  animals ;  such  as  speech,  intelligence  and  the  powei^  of 
reasoning.  Nor  do  I  know  how  this  account  can  be  rationally 
explained  without  supposing  the  serpent  actuated  by  an  mvisi- 
ble  intelligent  being,  of  insidbus  and  malignant  character.  In 
1  Chron.  21:  1  it  is  said,  that  Satan  provoked  David  to  number 
the  people.  Id  the  book  of  Job,  his  existence  and  agency  are 
strongly  asserted,  as  likewise  in  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah. 

In  the  New  Testament,  this  evil  spirit  is  denominated  the 
god  of  this  world ;  than  which  expression,  nothing  can  mote 
evidently  imply  the  idlerest  which  he  takes,  and  the  power  which 
he  exerts,  in  human  affairs.  To  destroy  the  worics  of  the 
devil  is  declared  to  be  the  great  object  6f  our  Saviour's  ad- 
vent. But  our  Saviour's  office  related  entirely  to  men.  It 
was  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  world,  that  his  instructions  and 
snflferings  were  immediately  designed.  By  consequence,  this 
earth  is  the  theatre  of  those  works  of  the  devil,  which  Christ 
came  to  destroy.  It  is  further  noticeable,  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  is  represented  in  the  folio wrag  language :  Ibekeld 
Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  Heaven.  These  passages  clearly  < 
prove,  that  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  is  not  secure  from  sa- 
tanioal  influence.  But  the  Scriptures  inform  us  more  fully  and 
mora  minutely.     They  represent,  that  this  influence  is  not  oon- 
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fined  either  to  the  bodies  or  the  souls  of  men,  but  is  occasional- 
ly exerted  on  both.  His  great  object  is  to  corrupt  the  mind, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  injure  the  body.  It  was  he,  we  have 
seen,  who  allured  our  first  parents  to  taste  the  prohibited  fiiiit. 
It  was  he,  who  provoked  David  to  number  the  people.  Chris- 
tians are  required  to  stand  against  the  toiles  of  the  devil.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  him  as  *'  an  adversary  going  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour."  Bad  men  are  mentioned,  as  "  led 
captive  by  him  at  his  will ;"  and  yet,  as  within  the  possibility 
of  being  recovered  from  his  snares.  And  our  Saviour  has 
taught  us,  that  the  devil  comes  and  takes  away  the  word  from 
the  hearts  of  indocile  hearers,  lest  they  should  believe  and  be 
saved.  Now,  I  well  know,  that  the  authority  here  adduced,  is 
sufficient  to  substantiate  any  narrative  ;  and  that  no  person,  who, 
does  not  reject  revealed  religion,  can  question  facts  which  rest 
on  such  foundation.  Yet  it  may  not  be  altogether  useless  to 
observe,  that  the  doctrine  of  these  passages  is  supported  by 
analogy.  Vicious  men  are  not  contented  to  keep  their  vices  to 
themselves  ;  and  the  more  excessive  their  vices  are,  the  great- 
er efibrt  do  they  make  to  propagate  them.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  shown  that  there  are  devils  or  vicious  beings,  su- 
perior to  man,  it  becomes,  in  a  high  degree  probable,  even 
without  any  express  tei^timony,  that  such  beings  will  use  their 
power  in  disseminating  their  own  vices,-^m  promoting  rebel- 
lion against  the  divine  government. 

Nor  have  the  Scriptures  been  less  particular  in  showing  that 
satanical  influence  has,  at  some  times,  been  exerted  to  injure 
the  bodies  of  men.  To  such  influence  they  attribute  the  tor- 
menting disorder  under  which  Job  suflfered.  Of  one  of  the 
patients,  restored  by  our  Saviour,  he  speaks  thus  :  This  woman, 
whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years.  When  St. 
Peter  first  instructed  Cornelius  in  Christianity,  he  represented 
its  author,  as  '^  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power; 
and  going  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all,  who  were  oppress- 
ed of  the  devil." 

Let  us  now  suppose  an  objector  introduced,  who  observes, 
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*<  All  which  jrou  htye  alreadj  eodeavored  to  prove^  I  am  not 
much  concerned  to  refute.  In  those  passages,  which  have 
been  quoted,  Satan  or  deyil,  is  the  terra  used.  That  thero  is 
such  a  being  as  this,  may  perhaps,  without  great  reluctaaee,  be 
conceded.  But  as  yet,  the  subject  originally  mentioned,  has 
not  been  entered  upon.  That  subject  wa^.  Demoniacs  or  per- 
sons said  to  be  possessed.  But  from  these  persons,  it  b  never 
said  by  Christ,  or  the  evangelists,  that  Satan  was  ejected,  or  that 
devils  were  ejected;  the  term,  used  on  these  occasions,  is 
always  either  dmfiowi^  or  daifioput.  Now,  the  number  of  per- 
sons said  in  the  Gospel  to  be  possessed  is  very  considerable ; 
and  this  distinction  being  uniformly  preserved,  there  is  reason 
to  think,  that  when  Christ  or  the  evangelists  used  the  term  de^ 
mauj  they  never  meant  the  same  as  when  they  spake  of  the 
devil  or  Satan." 

In  reply  I  acknowledge  the  facts  in  general  stated  in  the  ob- 
jection. Possessions  are  attributed  usually  if  not  invariably  to 
demons  and  not  to  devils. 

The  term  dalfmwj  occurs  three  times  in  the  Gospels,  and 
twice  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  word  daifiiv^ow  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament  about  sixty  times.  The  word  dai/AOviCofitvoi^ 
meaning  .possessed  by  demons,  is  used  in  thirteqn  places. 
Moreover  the  word  diafioXo^  is^  never  used  in  the  plural  num- 
ber when  applied  to  any  but  human  beings.  That  this  word 
and  ifatapSg  mean  the  same  thing,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
And  considering,  that  neither  of  these  words  when  not  applied  to 
men,  is  used  in  the  plural  number,  and  possessions,  with  but 
one,  if  any  exception,  are  attributed  to  demons,  which  word  is 
frequently  used  in  the  plural  number,  the  probability  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  little  short  of  certainty,  that  the  individual  being  called 
Satan  or  the  devil,  was  not  the  immediate  agent  in  those,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  demonized  or  possessed.  I  say,  not  the 
immediate  agent ;  for  he  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  the 
principal  or  commander  over  those  less  elevated,  but  numerous 
splrtes,  called  demons.     Both  they  and  he,  it  is  evident,  are  of 
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the  same  moral  character.  They  are  alike  b  oppositkm  both 
to  God  and  men. 

That  Satan  is  the  enemy  of  God,  needs  not  to  be  proved. 
That  the  demons  are  such,  is  evident  from  the  considerttiony 
that  they  are  condenraed  to  be  tormented.  Those  who  pos- 
sessed the  man  at  Gadara,  exclaimed  to  our  Saviour :  Art  thou 
come  to  torment  us  before  the  time  ?  None  but  the  enemies  of 
God  are  reserved  for  punishment 

The  demons  manifested  their  hostility  to  men,  by  the  bodily 
sufferings  which  they  occasioned.  The  hostility  of  Satan,  or 
the  devil,  was  exhibited-in  the  same  manner,  as  appears  from 
two  passages  already  cited  ;  in  one  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom  Satan  bad  bound  eighteen 
years ;  in  another,  it  is  said,  that  Jesus  went  about  *^  healing  all 
those,  who  are  oppressed  of  the  devil." 

Now  as  Satan  and  the  demons  are  spirits  of  the  same  moral 
character,  and  both  have  displayed  their  malignity  by  doing  in- 
jury to  the  bodies  of  men,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  material  to  de- 
termine bow  great  may  be  their  resemblance,  in  other  respects, 
or  why  both  do  not  pass  under  the  same  name. 

There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  25th  of  Mat- 
thew, which  ought  to  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
There  we  read  of  a  *^  place,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  There  is,  in  my  mind,  a  very  strong  presumption, 
that  by  the  angels  of  Satan,  here  spoken  of,  are  mfeant  the  de- 
mons. 

Mr.  Farmer,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
who  has  written,  with  great  ingenuity  and  learning  against  pos- 
sessions, as  commonly  understood,  argues  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  terms,  answering  to  demon  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
signate heathen  deities,  many  and  perhaps  most  of  whom  were 
the  souls  of  dead  men.  He  shows  that  the  Jews  and  early 
Christians  sometimes  used  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  ^^  Now," 
says  he,  *^  the  sacred  writers  havkig  given  us  no  notice  of  their 
using  the  word  in  a  new  or  peculiar  sense,  did  certainly  employ 
it  in  reference  to  possessions,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  other 
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penoD^  did."  His  inference  is,  tbat  as  Christ  and  tbe  evange^ 
fists  believed  in  one  God  only,  and  did  not  believe  that  human 
souk  went  iirom  one  body  to  another,  they  could  not  design  to 
assert  that  the  persons. possessed  were  under  any  supernatural 
inAience  whatever ;  but  must  have  meant  this  only,  that  the 
persons  in  question  had  those  disorders,  whether  of  body  or 
mind,  which  were  usually  attributed  to  demons. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  observe  1st,  that  if  the.  premises  be  just, 
there  is  between  them '  and  the  conclusion,  a  very  enormous 
chasm* 

The  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  and  even  early  Christians  used  the 
term  demons  to  signify  pagan  gods,  or  the  souls  of  dead  men. 
Christ  and  the  evangelists  did  not  use  tbe  term  in  any  new 
sense.  What  is  the  inference  ?  Irresistibly  this,  that  Christ 
and  the  evangelists  used  the  terms  to  signify  pagan  gods  or  hu- 
man souls.  But  this  conclusion  is,  says  Mr.  Farmer,  bcon- 
sistent  with  fact.  Unquestionably  it  b.  What  then  are  we  to 
do  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  where  an  infer- 
ence, legitimately  made,  is  fabe,  the  reasoning  is  good,  but  the 
premises  are  bad.  If  it  were  true  then,  tliat  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  Christians  did  invariably  use  the  words  answering  to  nfe- 
sum,  to  signify  human  souls  or  pagan  gods,  it  would  follow  tbat 
Christ  and  those  who  wrote  the  Grospels,  did  not  use  it  in  tbe 
same  sense  Id  which  others  used  it  But  it  is  not  true,  even 
by  the  concessions  of  this  learned  author,  that  the  word  demon 
among  the  Greeks  always  signified  beings  of  human  origin* 
He  allows  that  some  philosophers  taught  that  pagan  demons 
were  evil  spirits  of  a  rank  superior  to  mankind,  and  that  many 
of  the  Christian  fathers  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Therefore, 
Christ  and  the  evangelists  might  have  used  these  words,  as 
they  had  been  previoudy  used  by  some  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
ihej  were  frequently  afterwards  used  by  some  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  and  yet  have  meant  by  them  neither  less  nor  oore  than 
evil  Spirits  of  a  rank  superior  to  mankind  ;  which  perfectly  cor^ 
responds  with  the  ideas  usually  entertained  of  possessions. 

Another  ai^umeot,  distinct  from  this,  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
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ted.  It  is  certain,  that  the  word  ^w,  among  the  Greeks,  was 
frequently  applied  to  dead  men,  and  seldom  or  never  applied  to 
such  a  being  as  Jehovah,  or  the  Grod  and  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet,  that  the  writers  of  Scripture  apply  the  term  to 
this  glorious  Being,  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  evident  then,  that 
some  words  are  used  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  express  charac- 
ters, very  di&rent  from  those,  to  which  the  same  terms  were 
applied  among  the  Greeks.  So  that  were  it  fact,  which  even 
by  concession  it  is  not,  that  the  Greeks  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  or  the  Christian  fathers  afterwards,  invariably  used  the 
term  demon  to  signify  characters,  different  from  those  to  which 
possessions  are  commonly  attributed,  it  would  not  follow,  that 
Christ  and  the  evangelists  used  this  term  in  the  same  manner. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  though  this  word  was  by  the  Greeks 
applied  to  beings  very  difbrent  from  Jehovah,  yet  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  had  long  been  habituated  tg  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  m  which  the  term  is  applied  to  Jehovah ;  and 
therefore,  in  such  use  there  could  have  been  no  ambiguity. 

In  answer  to  this,  1  observe,  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the 
Septuagint  version  was  made.  At  that  time,  the  word  above 
mentioned  was  applied  to  a  being,  extremely  different  from 
those  who  had  been  previously  designated  by  that  term.  There- 
fore, were  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  term  demon  carries 
a  different  meaning  in  sacred,  from  what  it  does  in  profane  wri- 
tings, such  a  change  of  meaning  would  have  been  analogous  to 
another  well-known  fact ;  and  therefore  not  incredible. 

Dr.  Lardner's  testimony  on  this  subject,  is  of  great  value, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  learning,  integrity,  and  candor,  but 
because  he  is  known  not  to  have  held  those  sentiments,  which 
we  endeavor  to  defend.  "  As  the  full  punishment,  (says  he,) 
of  fallen  angels,  as  well  as  of  bad  men,  was  deferred  to  the 
great  day  of  general  judgment ;  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  at 
that  time,  that  some  of  those  evil  angels  and  spirits,  were  aUow- 
ed,  (though  not  without  control,)  to  visit  the  region  of  our  air, 
and  this  earth,  and  to  inflict  diseases  and  other  calamities  on 
men.  Of  this  number,"  continues  he,  ^'  are  these  unclean  spirits," 
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meaning  thereby  those  wUch  went  out  of  the  man  and  passed 
into  the  swme,  and  which  are,  by  the  evangelists,  denominated 
demons. 

It  is  hence  evidenti  from  the  concession  of  this  learned  wri- 
ter,  not  only  that  many,  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  were  of  opinion  that  wicked  spirits  superior  to  men,  viz. 
fidlen  angels  did  inflict  diseases ;  but  that  those  unclean  spirits, 
by  the  evangelists  called  demons,  were  of  this  number.  In  oth- 
er words,  that  many  did  use  the  term  demon  then  to  denote  a 
fallen  angel.  By  consequence  it  was  not  exclusively  used  to 
express  a  departed  human  soul.     (Lard.  1.  435.) 

Lest  the  preceding  remarks  should  appear,  in  any  measure, 
obscure,  I  will  again  briefly  state  the  great  argument  against 
possessions.  First,  it  is  laid  down,  that  demons,  to  whom 
the  sacred  writers  attribute  possessions,  were  generally  under- 
stood before  and  after  the  time  of  Christ,  to  be  the  heathen  gods, 
or  the  souls  of  departed  men  : — ^It  is  then  added,  that  the  sacred 
writers,  having  given  us  no  notice  of  using  the  term  in  a  new 
or  peculiar  sense,  did  certainly  employ  it  in  reference  to  pos- 
sessbns,  in  the  same  sense,  in  which  all  others  persons  em- 
pbyed  it.  Therefore  Christ  and  the  evangelists  could  not  design 
to  assert,  that  the  demoniaes  were  under  any  supernatural  in- 
fluence, whatever.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  I.  That  the  conclusion  does  by  no  means  result  from 
the  premises.  11.  That  the  only  legitimate  bference  is,  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  Resign  to  attribute  certain  disorders  to 
pagan  gods  or  the  souls  of  dead  men.  III.  That  as  this  con- 
clusion, which  unavoidably  results  from  the  premises,  does,  by 
concession  of  those,  who  use  the  argument,  contain  a  falsehood, 
there  must  be  falsehood  in  the  premises.  IV.  That  accor- 
dingly, by  the  same  concessions,  the  term  demon,  does  not  al- 
ways mean  departed  human  souls,  but  sometimes  evil  spirits  of 
a  rank,  superior  to  mankind,  and  it  is  allowed  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
that  among  many,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  it  signified  a  fallen  an- 
gel :  and  lastly.  That  the  supposition,  were  it  necessary  to  make 
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it,  that  the  sacred  writers  did  use  the  term  demons  in  a  sense, 
someiidiat  peculiar,  would  not  be  incredible. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  terms,  answering  to  demon,  have 
great  variety  of  meaning.  They  mean  in  general  beings  su- 
perior to  men.  They  may  be  supreme  gods,  or  subordinate 
gods;  or,  merely  spirits,  whether  good  or  bad, — ^whether  of 
human  or  divine  origin.  By  Scapula  we  are  told,  that  demon 
means  god :  and  that  it  is  often  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
god,  or  goddess.  He  quotes  from  Plato,  a  sentence  in  which 
the  Governor  of  the  universe  is  called  ddifiwp  fi^yiarog,  JDe- 
fiton,  on  some  occasions,  seems  to  be  synonymous  mthgeniui^ 
and  may  be  either  good  or  bad.  As  we  say,  that  a  man  was 
led  to  such  an  action,  either  by  his  good  genius  or  by  his  bad 
genius.  By  the  demon  of  Socrates  is  generally  understood  a 
guardian,  or  friendly  spirit.  Some  philosophers,  as  has  already 
been  observed,  taught,  that  demons  were  evil  spirits  of  a  rank 
superior  to  mankind.  By  others,  human  souls  are  called  de- 
mons.— ^There  is  one  term  in  popular  use  among  oiu'selves, 
which  I  conceive,  answers  in  general  to  the  terms,  which  are 
used  in  Greek :  I  mean  the  word  spirits.  This  word  we  apply 
to  beings  both  good  or  bad  :  to  God,  to  angels,  to  devils,  and 
to  the  souls  of  dead  men.  The  agreement  between  the  words 
dalftopi^j  in  Greek,  and  spirits  in  Englbh,  will  further  appear, 
if  we  consider,  that  the  demons  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  are 
often  denominated  unclean  or  etfil  spirits. 

Were  it  said  in  the  Gospel,  merely,  that  certain  persons  had 
demons,  we  could  not  thence  conclude,  that  they  wore  under 
bad  influence,  any  more,  than  if  it  were  said,  that  these  persons 
had  spirits.  The  character  of  the  demons  b  to  be  learnt  from 
the  eSkctSj  which  they  produced  ;  the  language,  in  which  they 
spake ;  and  the  manner  in  which  our  Saviour  treated  them. 

It  now  appears,  I  hope,  that  on  suppositbn,  the  possessions 
were  real,  and  the  persons  demonized  were  under  the  influence 
of  malignant  spirits ;  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  the  use, 
which  our  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  made  of  the  correspond- 
ing Greek  terms. 
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* 

The  oppoaentSy  iodeed,  of  tba  oommon  opinioD,  often  resort 

to  this  position  :  *^  Christ  and  the  evangelists  must  have  used 
language,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  or  as  it  was  used  by 
others ;"  but  it  is  most  certain,  if  their  sentiments  on  the  gen- 
era] subject  be  just,  that  he  did  not  use  language  in  this  way. 
In  common  use,  by  their  own  concessbn,  the  word  Jat/uo^^- 
CofiiPOQ  then  expressed  not  only  the  disorder  itself,  whether  of 
^  body  or  mind ;  but  also  the  cause,  whence  it  proceeded^  name- 
ly, demons.  But  the  New  Testament  iifriters,  they  tell  us, 
mean  to  express  by  it  the  disorder  itself,  but  not  the  cause. 
Wiien  a  Greek  tx  a  Jew  said  of  any  one,.that  he  wta  a  demo- 
one,  he  meapt  to  aasert  two  things  z  1«  That  he  was,  in  a  par*- 
timi^  OMiniier,  disordered,  and)  2.  That  this  disorder  was  pro- 
doced  by  evil  spirits.  ^  But  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  tba  sentimems  which  we  oppose,  when  they  used 
tbe  yka  expression,  meant  the  former  of  these,  but  not  the  latter. 
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ON   DEMONIACS. 

Ak  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  real  possessions,  drawn 
from  the  use  of  the  term  demcm,  was  noticed  in  my  last  lectnre. 
This  term,  it  was  there  shown,  is  very  general,  and  corresponde 
in  a  great  degree,  to  the  English  word  spirit.  It  does  not  de- 
signate the  moral  character  of  the  bebg  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
It  is  used  in  relation  to  the  Supreme  God,  by  Plato  and  lacera- 
tes. It  was  used  by  certain  philosophers,  and  afterwards  by 
some  of  the  christian  fathers,  to  signify  evil  spirits  of  a  rank 
superior  to  mankind.  It  was  likewbe  used,  and  I  apprehend, 
very  commonly,'  to  signify  the  souls  of  dead  men. 

The  evangelists  did  not  apply  the  term  either  in  the  first  or 
the  last  of  these  senses,  but  in  the  second.  They  did  not  as^ 
sert  that  demoniacs  were  disordered  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  or 
by  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  but  by  spirits  of  a  malignant  char- 
acter, and  of  a  rank  superior  to  men.  The  term  is  not  used 
therefore  in  the  New  Testament,  in  a  sense  unknown  among  the 
Greeks. 

But,  even  if  it  never  had  been  by  the  Greeks  applied  to  any 
beings,  but  the  Supreme  God,  or  human  ghosts,  we  could  nol 
infer  that  the  evangelists  uniformly  applied  it  to  these  objects. 
For  they  use  the  word  Oeog  to  signify  Jehovah,  a  Being  most 
strikingly  different  from  the  datfAmp  fityiotog  and  the  deified  he- 
roes of  antiquity,  who  were  indbcriminately  denominated  ^loi. 

1  now  proceed  to  notice  a  further  objection ;  namely,  that 
evil  spirits  seem  never  to  have  had  such  power  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world,  or  at  any  other  place,  as  the  oomnuxi  opin- 
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km  supposes  them  to  haye  possessed  b  Judea  at  the  time  of 
our  Saviour. 

This  objection,  may  be  met,  either  by  admitting  or  denying 
the  fact. 

1.  Let  the  fact  be  conceded,  that  demoniacal  possessions 
were  seldom  or  never  known,  but  in  the  land  of  Judea ;  and 
at  the  time,  when  Christ  was  engaged  in  his  ministry  on  earth. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  numerous  express 
declarations  in  Scriptufe,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  perjpetual 
hostility  between  the  interest  of  Christ,  and  that  of  Satan. 
The  nature  of  the  case  teaches  this,  because  the  grand  object 
of  the  one  is  to  promote  order,  virtuQ,  and  happiness ;  that  of 
the  other  to  promote  confusion,  vice,  and  misery.  The  decla- 
rations^of  Scripture,  to  which  I  refer,  are  these  :  I  will  put  en- 
mity between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and 
her  seed.  (Gen.  3:  15.)  For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  (1. 
John  3:  8).  Again,  1  beheld  Satan,  as  lightning  fall  from 
.heaven.  This  last  is  termed  by  Bishop  Warburton,  **  a  strong 
and  lively  picture  of  the  sudden  precipitation  of  the  prince  of 
the  air,  from  the  place  whera  he  had  so  long  held  his  usurpa- 
tion, hanging  like  a  pestilential  meteor  over  the  sons  of  men." 
The  empire  of  Christ,  it  is  evident,  is  to  be  established  on  the 
ruins  of  that  which  the  malignant  spirit  began,  when  our  first 
parents  were  allured  to  rebel. 

Now,  when  our  Saviour  came  to  open  bis  dispensation  of 
^ce  and  purity, — when  he  came  to  '*  turn  men  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God  ;" — when  the 
minds  of  men  were  to  be  redeemed  from  the  slavery  of  preju- 
dice and  crimes,  it  was  to  have  been  supposed,  that  whatever 
power  over  their  bodies  was  permitted  to  Satan,  would  be  em- 
ployed with  peculiar  assiduity  and  virulence ;  as  it  is  said  in  the 
Apocalypse :.  The  devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great 
wrath  because  he  knoweth  be  hath  but  a  short  time.  Nor  is  it 
improbable,  that,  to  rendpr  the  triumph  of  Christ  the  more  sig- 
nal and  obvious,  restraints  on  infernal  malignity  and  poweri  a 
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little  previous  to  otnr  Saviour's  miiiistry,  mt^t  h«ve  bato,  in 
some  degree,  diminished. 

But  2.  We  are  under  no  necessity  of  granting,  tfatt  demoni- 
acal possessions  were  confined  to  the  time  at  which  our  Saviour 
appeared ;  or  even  that  thejr  were  more  frequent  then,  than 
previously. 

The  learned  writer  against  the  common  opinion  concerning 
demoniacs,  not  only  acknowledges  this,  but  takes  much  pains 
to  prove  it.  With  respect  to  demoniacs,  says  he,  we  meet  with 
them  in  writings  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  particularly  in  JEschy- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides*  They  occur  also  in  the  an- 
cient historians,  as  weD  as  in  the  writings  of  physicians.  With 
respect  to  the  philosophers,  it  is  needless  to  appeal  to  the  tes- 
timony of  particular  persons ;  for  demonology  composed  a  very 
eminent  part  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  philosophy.  That 
possessions  were  supposed  common  among  the  Jews,  is  evident 
from  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  persons  having  lived  many  ages 
before  his  time,  who  were  distinguished  for  tlieir  skill  in  exor- 
cism. That  possessions  were  not  confined  to  Judea,  is  further 
evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  following  occur- 
rence happened  at  Ephesus :  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond 
Jews,  exorcists,  took  upon  them  to  call  over  them,  that  had 
evil  spirits,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  universality  of 
demoniacal  possessions  appears  from  Plutarch,  as  quoted  by 
McKnight,  in  which  a  method  of  treating  them  is  mentioned 
as  practised  by  most  nations. 

Now,  whether  such  methods  of  ejeclinjg  demons  were  whim- 
sical or  not,  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  to  show,  that  cases  of  supposed  po^ssion  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  age  and  country  of  our  Saviour. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  very  strong  presumption  against 
this,  that  we  find  nothing  of  this  nature  at  the  present  day.  If 
evil  spirits  had  ouce  both  the  disposition  and  the  power  to  enter 
and  molest  human  bodies,  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  no  similar 
eftcts  now  produced  ?  I  answer,  that  our  inability  to  account 
for  such  a  fact,  is  no  argument  against  it.     We  are  unable  to 
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peteeivei  why*  some  wicked  men  are  permitted  to  accoinplisb 
their  designs,  while  others  are  restrained.  We  are  unable  to 
dhow  why  the  plot  of  Haman  for^buiying  in  ruins  all  the  captive 
Jews,  was  rendered  abortive,  while  timt  of  Herod  for  murder- 
ing the  infants  was  sufiered  to  take  efiect.  We  are  unable  to 
tell,  why  Paul  was  rescued  from  the  forty  conspirator^  who 
had  vowed  his  destruction,  while  on  Stephen  they  were  permit- 
ted to  satiate  their  malice. 

But  though  our  inability  to  account  for  a  fact  asserted,  does 
by  no  means  disprove  the  assertion ;  and  there  might  be  Tea- 
sons,  why  demoniacal  possessions  should  be  suffered  at  one 
period  and  not  at  another,  though  such  reasons  were  con- 
cealed from  us,  the  remark  may  not  be  necessary  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion.  We  are  abte  to  assign  at  least  a  probable  reason 
for  this  difference.  Since  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  power  of 
Satan  qver  the  human  mind  his  unquestionably  been^restrained. 
Hie  moral  condition  of  those  countries,  in  which  pure  Chris- 
tianity has  been  promulgated,  is  changed  materially  for  the  b^- 
ter.  Now,  why  should  not  this  influence  be  restrained,  as  well 
in  regard  to  the  bodies,  as  the  minds  of  men?  And  why 
should  not  the  triumph  of  the  Saviour  be  made  apparent  in  both 
cases  ?  If  the  common  opinion  be'  correct,  it  has  been  apparent 
in  both« 

A  further  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  real  possessions  is  this : 
St.  Paul  says,  in  the  8th  chap,  of  1  Cor. :  We  know,  that  an 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  ;  and  the  same  idea  is  evidently 
communicated  in  the  10th  chapter :  What  do  I  say,  then,  that 
the  idol  is  any  thing  ?  But  this  I  say,  that  the  things,  which 
the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  4o  sacrifice  unto  demons,  and  not 
unt6  God.  Now  it  is  asserted  that  idols  and  denaons  are  the 
same.  If  so,  we  have  the  declaration  pf  St.  Paul,  that  demons 
are  nothing  In  the  worid.  Consequently,  they  could  not  have 
produced  those  efiocts  on  human  bodies,  which  have  been  usu- 
ally ascribed  to  them. 

Without  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  identity  of  idols  and  de- 
mons in  this  placci  which  is  however  not  indisputable,  I  observe. 
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Ibat  the  objection  proves  too  much  for  those  by  whom  it  is  ot" 
fered.  They  believe  that  demons  are  the  souls  of  dead  men  | 
and  surely  St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  an- 
nihilation, by  saying  that  the  souls  of  dead  men  are  nothing, 
,  i.  e.  that  the  soul  has  no  existence  after  death.  By  conse- 
quence,  the  expression  must  be  understood  with  some  limita-* 
tion.  When  the  Apostle  asserted,  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in 
the  world,  if  be  used  the  word  itdmlop  as  sjmonymous  with 
dixlfim¥,  he  must  have  meant  merely  that  an  idol  is  no  god,  and 
as  such  is  not  to  be  regarded.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
place,  expositors  seem  generally  agreed.  It  is  thus  expounded 
by  Doddridge,  Whitby,  McKnight  and  Piscator. 

Again,  the  account  given  of  the  damsel  at  Philippi,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  militate  with  the  common  ideas  of  the  demo^ 
niacal  possession.  The  account  is  this :  It  came  to  pass,  that  as 
we  went  to  prayer,  a  certain  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of 
divination,  met  us.  The  same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried, 
saying.  These  men  are  servants  of  the  most  high  Grod,  which 
show  unto  us  the  way  of  salvation.  Paul,  being  grieved,  turned 
and  said  unto  the  spirit,  I  command  thee,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  come  out  of  her.  And  he  came  out  the  same  hour* 
That  which  our  translators  call  a  spirit  of  divination,  is  in  the 
original  npivf*a  nv^wpog  spirit  of  Python.  Now,  Apollo,  it  is 
well  known,  has  frequently  the  epithet  Py  thius,  and  his  priestess 
at  Delphi  was  denominated  Pythia.  '^  It  is  here  asserted  then," 
says  the  objector,  *<  that  the  damsel  hath  a  pythonic  spirit,  ot 
the  spirit  of  Apollo.  But  who  can  believe  that  either  the  sa* 
ered  writer,  or  St.  Paul  designed  to  assert  any  connexion,  as 
subsisting  between  this  disordered  person  and  a  heathen  god  ? 
Therefore,  the  meaning  must  be,  that  the  person  in  question 
was  insane,  and  that  her  insanity  was  of  such  a  kind,  as  was  usu- 
ally attributed  to  that  prophetic  spirit,  which  was  supposed  to 
actuate. the  priestess  at  Delphi;"  and  if  so,  the  word  demon- 
ized  may  be  used  with  similar  latitude. 

Such  is  the  objection,  and  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  in 
my  apprehension)  it  has  more  weight  than  any  other  brought  to 
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oppo0e  the  oommoii  opinion.     Still  I  coneeive  it  not  insur- 
Hioumable. 

I  concede  at  once,  that  the  sacred  writer  did  not  mean  to  assert 
any  connexion  between  the  disordered  person  and  a  heathen 
god.  I  am  wiUmg  to  allow  toOy  that  merely  the  circumstance 
of  her  being  said  to  hare  the  spirit  of  Python,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  her  a  demoniac.  That  she  wtfs  such,  however,  is  shown 
by  other  circumstances.  Paul  commanded  the  qpirit  to  come 
out  of  her,  and  it  came  out  the  same  hour;  at  which  time,  her 
niaster$  saw  that  the  hope  of  their  gain  was  gone :  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  paid  for  her  soothsaying,  i.  e.  foretelling  fiH 
ture  events ;  the  power  of  doing  which  could  not  surely  result 
from  iasaoity,  or  from  bodHy  distemper. 

By  the  term  spirit  of  Python,  the  sacred  writer  means  mere- 
ly a  prophesying  spirit.  Whatever  reference  the  term  once 
had  to  Apollo,  by  long  use,  this  reference  seems  to  have  been 
lost.  Accordingly  Abp.  Potter  and  Scapula,  define  nv^mv^  a 
{prophesying  demon.  From  the  fermer  of  these  authonr,  I  quote 
the  following  remarks.  **  As  to  the  origin  of  this  name,  there 
tfe  various  conjectures :  the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to 
be,  that  it  was  taken  from  Apollo  Pythias,  who  was  thought  to 
preside  over  all  sorts  of  divination,  and  afterwards  appropriated 
by  custom  to  this  species :  for  so  we  find  a  great  many  words 
of  general  significatton,  in  time  made  peculiar  to  some  one  part 
of  what  they  signified  before.  To  give  one  instance,  tvgupvog^ 
by  the  ancient  Greeks,  was  applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  just 
and  merciiiil,  as  the  cruel,  and  whom  we  now  call  tyrannical : 
but  ia  more  modem  ages,  was  appropriated  to  the  latter  sort, 
and  becaoie  a  name  of  the  greatest  ignominy  and  detestation. 
On  the  contrary,  words  of  .a  more  narrow  and  limited  sense, 
have  sometimes  passed  their  bounds,  and.  taken  upon  them  a 
nore  general  and  unconfined  one:  so  /uttin^ra^  which  at  first 
^goifi^  only  that  sort  of  prophesying,  which  was  inspired  with 
rage  and  fury,  being  derived  ino  tov  f»€thsa^a^,  firom  being 
mad,  came  at  length  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  di- 
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To  those  of  you  who  give  most  attendoa  to  this  subject,  tlie 
following  idea,  perhaps,  at  this  moment  occurs ;  viz.  that  the 
word  dmftop^oiiivog,  may  have  lost  some  part  of  its  original 
import,  as  well  as  the  phrase  ix^^v  nvevfia  nv^wrog.  And  why 
may  we  not  suppose,  that  the  evangelists  had  as  little  reference 
to  any  evil  spirits,  when  they  used  the  former,  as  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  had  to  Apollo,  when  he  used  the  latter  ? 

This  I  conceive  to  be  exhibiting  the  objection  in  the  strongest 
possible  light.  To  which  my  answer  is  this.  I  do  not  consider 
the  doctrine  of  real  possessions,  as  proved  merely  by  the  cur- 
cumstance,  that  the  persons  in  question  are  said  to  be  demon* 
ized,  or  to  have  demons ;  but  chiefly  by  the  manner,  in  which 
they  are  addressed  by  our  Saviour,  by  their  conduct,  and  by  the 
remarks,  which  the  evangelists  make  on  the  subject,  all  which 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  hereafter. 

At  present  I  proceed  to  notice  another  objection,  wUch  is, 
that  the  common  belief  concerning  demoniacs  is  attended  with 
dangerous  consequences.  '^  Endless  superstitions,"  says  Mr. 
Farmer,  '^  hath  the  doctrine  of  possessions  generated  among 
mankind."  It  is  further  asserted  to  be  inconsistent  with  thoae 
ideas  of  divine  government,  which  are  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  even  with  the  proof  of  revelation  by  miracles. 

I.  The  doctrine  is  said  to  have  produced  endless  supersti- 
tions. That  there  have  been  many  superstitions,  which,  with- 
out this  doctrine,  would  not  have  existed,  may  be  safely  allowed* 
But  the  abuse  of  any  assertion  or  doctrine,  does  by  no  means 
prove  its  falsity*  It  is  not  easy  to  mention  any  doctrine,  wheth- 
er of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  which  has  not  been  abused* 
I  know  not  whether  there  would  be  any  superstitioD,  existing 
in  the  world,  were  there  no  belief  in  Crod,  and  a  di^ne  provi- 
dence. But  would  this  be  a  good  argument  in  fiivor  of  athe- 
ism ?  Perhaps  no  law  was  ever  enacted,  which  has  not  been 
abused.  Perhaps  no  system  of  education  was  ever  adopted,  of 
which  some  persons  have  not  made  a  bad  use.  As  Chrktiad^ 
itself  is  not,  so  neither  is  any  particular  view  of  ChristiaDity, 
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nmmenkie  hr  tfaon  abturfitiet  or  orimes,  wUefa  do  not  flow 
from  it  by  fegitimate  eonsequenc^. 

IL  It  is  said^  that  the  dootrise  of  ponessioDS  is  ineoniatoiit 
with  tbostf  ideas  of  divine  government,  wbi^  are  clearly  r^ 
vealed  in  Scripture ;  in  wbicb  ideas  it  is  im[died,  that  (Sod  atone 
is  the  Governor  of  the  world;  for  the  opinion  in  question,  it  is 
asserted,  seems  to  allow  the  existence  of  other  beings,  able  to 
oppose  hira,  and  disconcert  his  purposes. 

I  answer,  that  thb  ob|e(^on  can  have  no  weight  ki  appKca- 
tion  to  anj  denommation  of  ChristiaDS  now  in  existence, 
.^aiast  the  ancient  Man]ch0an8,  who  bdieved  the  eternity  of 
an  evil  prince,  it  would  have  been  forcible ;  because  they  sup*> 
posed  this  evil  being  not  completely  upder  the  control  of  the 
good  bebg.  But  those  who  embrace  the  conunon  opinion  as 
to  demoniacs,  do  not  suppose  that  demons  are  less  under  the 
drme  control,  or  less  dependant  on  God,  than  wieked  men. 
The  letter  habitually  break  the  divine  laws,  oppose  the  benevo^ 
lent  purposes  of  God's  government,  and  produce  great  disorder 
«nd  misery  on  earth.  Now,  if  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  diose 
ideas,  which  the  Scriptures-give  us  of  the  divine  supreoMoy, 
veitlier  is  that  doctrine,  whicfa  attributes  similar  oSbcU  to  sftiixs  " 
0f  a  nuHV  elevated  rank. 

If  the  supreme^  of  (Sod  is  not  impaired,  when  a  pesstnuate 
man  tnffiets  such  a  wound  on  his  nei^bor,  as  injures  his  luiakhy 
or  produces  delirium,  nether  would  it  be  impaired,  if  the  saode 
edeet  weise  produced  by  an  invisible  demon. 

Thoii^  the  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  the  Deity  as  prep  - 
siding  over  the  universe,  and  every  other  creature  as  absolutely ' 
imder  bia  control,  they  are  no  less  uniform  in  deckring,  dMit 
Ifae  government  wUch  God  maintains,  is  carried  on  Ihroiig)^  a 
gte^t  variety  of  means  and  subordinate  agents*  Angek  ar^ 
employed  for  pmposes  bodi  of  grace  and  severity*  By  an  w- 
^1  was  Davkl  punished  for  aund^ering  the  people.  By  an  an- 
gd  was  destroyed  the  vast  Assyrian  army.  The  angels  of  tbs 
Lord  encamp  about  his  saints  :  They  are  all  ministering  spirte, 
sent  forth  to  miniver  to  them,  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.  To 
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promote  the  stme  general  dbject,  but  in  a  capaci^  more  bum* 
ble  and  confined,  be  employs  virtuous  men.  Men  of  a  different 
character  exist  under  his  government,  and  are  bj  no  means  in« 
active.  Even  them  too,  he  often  employs,  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  his  infinite  wisdom  ;  not  by  impelling  them  to  sin, — 
Dot  by  infusing  into  them  evil  desires  ;  but  by  overruling,  to  the 
best  purposes,  those  actions,  which,  without  such  impulse  or  in- 
fusion, they  choose  to  perform. 

Now,  if  there  be  vicious  beings  of  a  rank  superior  to  men, 
it  is  strikingly  analogous,  that  they  too  should  be  su&red  to 
exhibit  their  characters,  i.  e.  to  perform  vicious  actions,  and 
that  these  actions  should  be  so  restrained  and  overruled,  as  to 
advance  those  designs,  which  it  was  their  tendency  to  impede, 
or  render  abortive. 

But  III.  The  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions  is  said  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  proof  of  divine  revelation  wiiich  arises 
fix>m  miracles.  For  if  evil  spirits  can  produce  such  effects/ as 
this  opinion  ascribes  to  them,  how  can  we  be  certain,  that  any 
system  of  religion  is  of  divine  origin,  merely  because  it  is  aocom- 
panted  by  miracles. — To  this  I  reply, 
^  1.  That  from  the  perfections  of  God,  and  from  facts  recorded 
in  Scripture,  we  may  be  confident,  that  no  invisible  agent  wiU 
ever  be  permitted  to  exhibit  sudb  works  in  favor  of  falsehood,  as 
jire  not  accompanied  with  greater  works  in  iavor  of  the  truth. 
We  can  by  no  means  imagine,  that  God  would  remove  restraints 
from  invisible  agents,  with  intention  that  m^  should  be  de- 
'  cetfed.  If,  therefore,  vbible  effiicts  are  permitted,  contrary  to  ^ 
the  established  course  of  events,  with  design  to  confirm  a  lie, 
we  may  be  confident,  that  greater  eSkcis  will  be  produced,  by 
which  such  proof  will  be  counteracted.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  when  the  magicians  entered  into  contest  with  Moses, 
and  either  performed  real  miracles  by  infernal  influence,  or 
practised  legerdemain  with  great  dexterity,  he,  by  the  finger  df 
Grod,  was  enabled  to  cover  with  shame,  those,  who  instituted 
the  competition. 

2.    There  is  another  criterion  of  Tery  great  value ;  I  mean 
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tbe  moral  temiwicy  of  those  doctriaes,  in  finror  of  wfaidi  the 
iniracles  are  wrought.  No  external  eridence  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  of  tbe  divine  origin  of  a  sjrstem^  enjoiningy 
or  decidedly  allowing  immorality. 

But  tbe  objection  we  are  now  considering,  whether  brought 
agabst  revelation,  or  against  that  particular  tenet,  which  implies 
the  influeboe  of  demons,  is,  I  apprehend,  of  very  little  practical 
importance.  For,  there  is  not  probably  a  person  on  earth,  tol- 
erably enlightened,  who  would  reject  Christianity,  if  once  con- 
vinced, that  those  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospel  were  in  fa<^ 
wrought.  Persons  may  pretend  to  disbelkve,  and  some  do  dis- 
believe, that  the  miracles  attributed  to  Christ,  were  ever 
wrought  $  but  for  many  centuries,  no  infidel,  after  acknowledge 
ing  these,  has  rejected  the  Gospel.  Such  an  absurdity,  after  all 
tbe  proof  which  has  been  given  of  tbe  benign  influence  which 
Cturistianity  has  on  tbe  human  character,  will,  it  is  •  probable, 
never  again  be  witnessed. 

But  suppose  you  were  to  meet  a  person,  of  so  extraordinary 
a  cast  of  mind,  as  to  allow  the  truth  of  evangelical  history,  so 
far  i»  it  relates  to  the  expulsion  of  demons  by  our  Saviour* 
and  yet  professing  himself  wholly  uncertain,  as  to  the  moral  char-^ 
acter  of  Christ,  and  whether  his  miraculous  powers  were  de- 
rived from  above  or  beneath.  Concerning  the  moral  character 
of  possessing  demons,  he  could  have  no  .doubt.  Their  malignity 
was  rendered  sufficiently  plain,  by  the  sufferings  which  they 
occasioned,  and  by  the  torments  which  they  acknowledged  were 
in  reserve  for  them.  The  interest  of  Cbrist,  it  is  evident,  was 
c^posite  to  theirs.  To  those  whom  they  afflicted,  be  re- 
stored sanity  both  of  body  and  mind.  Our  Saviour  himsdf 
showed  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  impiety  of  tbe  opinion,  that  he 
cast  out  demons  by  infernal  influence.  ''  If  Satan  cast  out  Sa- 
tan, he  is  divided  against  himself  :  how  then  shall  his  kmgdom 
stand  ?"  With  such  an  objector  as  we  have  supposed,  you  have 
nothing  further  do  do,  than  to  ask.  Whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
uncertainty,  that  the  opposite  of  darkness  is  light ;  and  the  op- 
posite of  malignity,  is  benevolence?    Whether  a  person  in 
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league  with  the  powers  of  darknewy  would  btve  done  more 
towards  enlighteBkig  this  world,  not  only  than  anj  iodividtial, 
whether  prince  or  philosopher,  but  incomparaUj  more  than  aM 
inspired  men  of  every  age  ?  Whether  a  person  whose  charae* 
ter  was  that  of  deceit,  consummate  falsehood  and  impiety,  as 
the  character  of  Jesus,  must  have  been,  if  be  wrought  miracles 
by  mfemal  power,  would  have  set  himself,  smwmit  mrib^^ 
against  every  vice,  every  prejudice,  and  corrupt  propensity :  and 
while  be  exhibited  in  hb  own  life,  uoparalieled  and  uDtamisbed 
purity,  would  have  communioated  to  the  world  a  sjnstem  of  re- 
ligion, which  was  never  embraced  by  a  nation,  a  communitg^« 
or  an  individual,  wkhout  producing  an  extraordinaiy  measure  of 
luq^iness  and  virtue ;  a  religbn  whose  votaries  are  the  excel- 
lent of  the  earthy  just  in  proportion  as  diey  honor  its  author 
nd  coalbrm  to  his  precepts. 

But  you  will  never,  I  am  confident,  have  occasion  to  resort 
to  this  reasoning.  You  will  never  meet  a  person,  who,  after 
bemg  convinced  that  Christ  wrought  the  miraples,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  him,  wtU  deny  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  GospeL 
Whenever  he  acknowledges,  that  Jesus  did  <^ect  demooSf 
no  doubts  will  be  pretemfed,  whether  it  were  doae  by 
Bedsebub,  or  by  the  finger  of  God. 

Now  if  a  vast  majority  of  Cfaristians,  fer  from  bebg  stumbM 
at  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions,  believe  Christianity 
the  more  firmly  on  account  of  that  power  which  Christ  dispbyed 
in  counteracting  them  ;  aod  if  infidels  do  never  reason  in  the 
manner  wUch  the  oi^ector  supposes,  and  if  they  did,  could  be 
answered  with^perfect  fiKnlity,  how  little  ground  does  this  obgee- 
tioQ  aA>rd  ibr  discarding  the  opinion  usually  received* 
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ON  Demoniacs. 


It  is  my  preseot  object  to  coosider  some  of  those  pa«aget 
in  the  New  Teftament,  which  rdate  to  deroomacal  pottenbiw) 
that  we  mj  better  judge,  whether  tbej^  can  be  recoociled  wtdi 
the  opinioOy  that  nothing  more  is  meant,  than  bodibfr  distempers* 

In  ginng  an  aocoui^  of  our  Sarionr's  preparing  his  twelve 
apostles  tor  their  minietrj,  Mark  uses  the  following  language  : 
And  bm  ordained  tweiTe,  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and 
that  be  might  send  them  forth  to  preadi,  aod  to  have  power  to 
heal  sidcaesses,  and  to  oast  out  demons*  Here,  you  perceive^ 
that  the  cgectksa  of  demons  is  clearly  distmguished  from  the 
care  of  ^Kases*  Now,  if  demonised  persons  were  merdy 
under  the  influence  of  natural  disorders,  why  sfaooid  the  sacred 
historian  make  tins  distinction  ?  On  thb  supposition,  it  is  very 
eridept,  that  the  lattor  clause  conveys  no  new  idea  at  all ;  it  on* 
ly  reiterates  part  of  what  has  just  been  asserted*  Say,  if  you 
jdease,  that  denoittsed  persons  had  a  particular  kind  of  disor^ 
der.  Be  it  so*  The  langnage  will,  however,  be  precisely  sim* 
ikr  to  this :  He  sent  them  ibrth  to  erne  sickness,  and  to  cure 
fisvers*  What  oooceifMe  need  is  there  fcr  addtag  the  lattes 
elanse? 

In  die  Gospel  of  St*  Luke,  we  find  observed  the  same  dis* 
tinetbn  between  those  who  were  demonized  and  those  who  were 
side ;  for  he  speaks  of  ^  certain  women,  who  had  been  healed 
id  evil  spirits  and  infirmities;"  and  when  die  twelve  discipies 
ware  aetually  Sent  forth,  their  commission  was  couched  in  sirai* 
faor  hmguage :  Then  caQed  he  his  twelve  disciples  together,  md 
gmne  them  power  and  ^authority  over  afl  damans  and  to  cure  dis* 
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eases.     Further,  Jesus  said  in  relation  to  Herod:  Gro  and  tell 
that  fox,  Behold  I  cast  out  demons,  and  do  cures. 

Now^  let  it  be  considered,  that  whatever  may  be  the  truth, 
as  to  demoniacal  possessions,  the  Jews,  in  our  Saviour's  time, 
did  believe  in  them.  And  is  it  not  extremely  evident,  that  the 
language  which  our  Saviour  used,  was  calculated  to  confirm 
them  in  their  opinion  ?  The  sentiment  if  true,  is  an  error  of  no 
inconsiderable  magnitude.  According  to  the  ideas  of  our  op- 
ponents, it  is  an  error  of  great  magnitude.  It  has  filled  the 
world,  they  tell  us,  with  various  kinds  of  sup^stition.  It  is  m- 
consistent  with  scriptural  ideas  of  divine  supremacy,  imd  even 
with  that  proof  of  revelation,  which  arises  from  miracles*  But 
if  this  be  true,  our  Saviour  must  have  known  it,  as  well  as  the 
gentlemen  who  make  these  remarks.  I^  it  not  then  surprising, 
that  he  said  nothing  to  correct  the  error  ?  But  he  did  mere 
than  barely  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possessbn  of  the  opinion ; 
he  did  much,  it  would  seem,  to  establish  it.  This  will  further 
appear  fron  other  passages.  The  foUowtng  account  is  given  ui 
by  St.  Luke  :  When  he  came  forth  to  land,  th«e  met  him  out 
of  the  city  a  man  which  had  demons  a  long  time,  and  ware  no 
clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs,  wfaea  he 
saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out  and  fell  down. before  him,  and  with  a 
loud  voice  said.  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee',  Jesus,  thou  Son  of 
God  most  high  ?  I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not.  Fcnt  he 
had  commanded  the  unclean  spioT  to  come  out  of  the  man. 
For  often  time?  it  bad  caught  him  ;  and  he  was  kept  bound  with 
efaains  and  in  fetters;  and  he  brake  the  bands,  and  was  driven 
of  the  denoon  into  the  wilderness*  And  Jesus  asked  of  the 
demon.  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said.  Legion,  became 
many  demons  had  entered  into  him.  And  they  beeeught  him, 
that  be  would  not  coomuud  them  to  go  out  into  Ibe  deep. 
And  there  was  an  herd  of  many  swim^  feeding  on  the  mounr 
tain.  And  they  besought  him,  that  he  would  znthr  .them  to  en- 
ter into  them ;  and  he  soared  them.  Then  went  the  demotm 
out  of  the  man  and  entered  into  the  swine.  And  the 'herd  ran 
viol^tly  down  a  steep  place  into  the  lake,  and  were  choked. 
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Here  you  will  oliis^rve,  the  demon  is  represented  as  speiJcii^ 
repeatedly,  and  as  c^hnng  a  request  If  the  demoniac  wer« 
under  the  influence  merely  of  a  bodily  distemper,  what  was  it, 
which  a^ed  permission  to  enter  the  swine  ?  Was  it  the  dis- 
temper? The  very  idea  is  absurds  Was  it  the  man  himself  ? 
*^  Yes,  re{dies  an  opponent,  he  fancied  himself  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit^  and  believed  that  th^  spirit  through  the  medium  of 
his  organs  made  this  request/'  There  would  be  plausibtKiy  m 
ihis  reply,  but  for  the  two  following  consideradons  ^  1.  If  sudi 
were  the  fancy  of  the  insane  person,  why  should  our  Savbur, 
who  came  to  difluse  truth,  and  not  to  establirii  errors,  use  sueh 
language,  as  was  obviously  calculated  to  leave  thb  impression 
OD^  all  present,  diat  demons  were  concerned  in  the  case  ?  That 
his  words  are  thus  calculated  I  need  not  .assert,  after  having 
rei^d  them* 

2.  The  request  was  granted :  Then  went  the  demons  out 
of  die  man,  and  entered  into  the  swine.  Surely  tlus  was' not 
-4iie^emoniae ;  for  he,  at  this  time,  was  cured.  Yac,  whatever  • 
it  was,  it  was  the  same,  which  asked  the  Uberty.  It  was  Aeiv- 
fere,  neither  the  man,  nor  the  dbtemper.  The  inference  seems 
undenifldile.  I  tborefoie  repeat  the  question,  wtncii  has  been 
proposed.  Why  did  our  Saviour  and  the  evangelists,  use  such 
language,  as  tended  to  confirm  a  popular  error,  especially  if|  as 
many  assert,  the  error  tends  to  produce  extensive  mischief? 
Or  rather,  can  it  be  supposed  that.they  did  so  ? 

To  this  inquiry  the  q^nents  of  the-^octrine  under  examinsp 
tioo  reply,  ^  That  it  is  no  unusual  ^ng  for  all  sorts  of  persone, 
and  particularly  the  divbely  commissbned  instructors  of  maj»- 
kilid,  to  adopt  the  popular  language,  without  designing  to  coun- 
tenance Ihe  opinion  on'  which  the  language  was  original^ 
founded*"  In  proof  of  this,  they  tell  us  that  the  sacred  writers 
speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  though  the  succession 
of  a  day -aiid  night  is  well  known  to  proceed  not  from  the  revo- 
lution of  the  spn,  but  of  the  earth. 

In  answer  to  this  1  observe,  that  there  are  three  cases,  in 
which  popular  language,  foood^d  on  false  opinion,  may  be 
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adopted.  !•  Wben  it  is  difficalt  to  chai^  the  pi^hr  phrtie- 
obgy,  and  when  the  emnr  od  wbicb  it  b  finnided  is  of  no  im* 
portaoce*  This  applies  to  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the 
eun  is  said  to  rise  and  set,  and  to  rejoice  in  running  his  race« 
It  it  80  difficuk  to  alter  this  phraseology,  that  philosophers  have 
not  attempted  it  They  speak  of  the  sun  passing  dirough  the 
Zodiac,  and  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  with  as  much  coo* 
stancy  as  the  common  people*  The  error,  so  far  as  morality 
or  religion  b  concerned,  b  perfectly  innocent.  The  system  of 
Copernicus  has  done  nothing  towards  rendering  the  obligations 
of  Tirtoe  either  stronger  or  weaker.        ; 

S.  Popular  language,  though  founded  in  error,  may  be  used, 
when  its  original  import  b  no  longer  restrained ;  as  a  rile  per* 
son  may  be  termed  a  villain,  though  we  have  no  reference  to 
the  tenure  of  land  ;  and  a  person  of  vivacity  may  hB  caHad 
^rightly,  though  we  have  no  belief  in  the  existeDoe  of  sprights. 
For  thb  reason,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  the  writer  of 
the  Acts  was  justified  in  saying  of  the  damsel  at  Philippi,  that 
Ab  had  nvivfia  nv^uvo^^  thopgh  he  had  no  belief  that  she  was 
inspired  by  Apollo.  The  phrase,  we  believe,  had  lost  its  primi^ 
tive  reference,  and  expressed  nothing  more  than  the  term 
piopheaying  sfnrit. 

But,  3.  The  case  b  widdy  diffirent,  when  popdar  kagoage 
is  used  under  such  circumstances  as. reader  it  probtUe,  aad 
almost  certain,  that  persons  who  bear  wiH  be  confirmed  in  dan- 
gsvoiis  errors.  Nov  the  belief  of  deeaootacal  possessions,  is, 
by  those  who  reject  it,  considered  an  eritMr  of  great  magnitiMki) 
«id  of  a  teadency  extrenidy  unsobievous*  Why  then,  [  vepeat 
k,  if  our  Savioor  and  the  evangelists  were  of  the  same  opiaioa, 
did  they  u»  such  kaguage  as  leaded  directly  to  establish  the 
enor? 

The  answer  which  has  been  given,  yoit  perceive,  is  by  oo 
aseans  satbfactory,  faecauae  the  twocaaes  compared  are  io  'Ok* 
tremely  difierent. 

Nor  does  it  appear,  that  o«r  Lord  and  the  evangelists  were 
imder  any  necessity  of  using  tbe  popular  langnagej  that  co»- 
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▼ejred  a  wrong  idea.  It  was  as  easy  to  say  of  persons,  that 
tliey  were  insane  or  disordered,  as  to  say  that  they  weare  de- 
monized.  When  Christ  commissioned  his  apostles,  if  he  de- 
signed to  give  tbem  authority  to  cure  diseases  only,  it  was  per- 
fectly easy  to  stop  at  that  sentence,  which  imparted  this  power. 
It  is  not  conceivable  on  this  ground,  that  the  mention  of  demons 
was  necessary.  If  they  had  received  authority  to  cure  diseases 
in  general,  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  have  scrupled,  in  re- 
lation to  any  particular  disease,  whether  it  came  within  their 
commission* 

If,  th^efbre,  demoniacal  possessbns  were  only  a  species  of 
disorder^  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  unnecessary  to  mentioo 
it  distinctly.  On  a  certain  occasion,  there  came  to  Christ  a  man 
kneeling  down,  and  saying  :  Lord,  have  mercgr  on  my  son,  lor 
he  is  lunatic,  and  scMre  vexed.  St.  Mattliew  goes  on  to  say,  in 
a  following  verse,  that  the  demon  departed  out  of  him.  Now, 
as  the  father  was  contented  to  call  his  son  a  lunatic,  il  cannot 
be  pretended,  I  think,  that  the  evangelist  was  under  any  ne- 
cessity of  calling  him  a  demoniac.  And  that  he  did  so,  dearly 
proves,  that  in  his  opinion  the  latter  term  was  better  of  the  two; 
i.  e.  that  a  demon  was  concerned  in  producing  the  disorder. 

A  similar  observation  may  be  made  in  regard  to  many  other 
passages.  For  instance,  had  it  been  difficult  for  the  sacred 
writers  to  avoid  the  popular  appellative,  when  speakmg  of  per- 
sons having  that  particular  species  of  disorder  called  possession ; 
yet  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  assert,  that  the  demons  spake, 
that  they  exhibited  fears  of  being  tormented,  and  that  they 
asked  permission  to  pass  from  one  animal  body  into  anotbelr. 

With  design  to  remove  the  difficuhy  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, it  has  been  said,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  received 
no  commission  to  instruct  men  in  the  nature  of  diseases.  They 
found  men  under  the  influence  of  various  disorders,  either  of 
body  or  mind.  Some  of  these  disorders  were  attributed  to  evil 
spirits.  Whether  the  disorders  did  thus  originate,  or  not,  was 
a  question  which  neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  were  commi»- 
sioned  to  determine. 

Vol.  II.  16 
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I  answer,  that  our  only  way  of  knowing  what  Cbriat  •  was 
commissioned  to  teacb,  is  to  consider  what  be  did  in  fact  teadi. 
If  then  Christ  did  not  teach  any  thing,  as  to  the  cause  of 
those  disorders  denominated  )>ossessions,  it  is  indeed  certain, 
that  he  had  no  commission  to  do  it.  But  that  you  perceire  is 
the  very  point  at  issue.  The  respondent  then,  endeavors  to 
remove  an  objection,  by  assuming  the  truth  of  that,  against 
which  the  objection  is  made. 

Besidesi  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  that  our  Saviour  and  tbft 
evangelists  use  such  language,  as  was  calculated,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  demoniacal  possession, be  false,  to  confirm  the  Jews,  in 
an  important  error.  Is  it  a  sulSicient  answer  to  say,  that  they 
were  not  commissioned  to  do  otherwise  ?  Is  a  special  commis- 
sion requisite  to  authorise  men  not  to  use  such  language,  as 
can  hardly  fail  of  confihning  or  producing  false  opinions  ?  I  should 
apprehend,  that  whatever  scruples  were  entertained  in  the  case 
would  be  against  the  use,  and  not  against  the  omission  of  such 
language. 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  common  opinion,  we  may  mention 
diose  passages  in  sacred  history,  which  assert,  that  the  demons 
knew  Christ.  Luke  4:  34,  And  in  the  synagogue,  there  was 
a  man,  who  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  demon,  and  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  let  us  alone.  What  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Mark  1: 34,  And  he  healed 
many,  that  were  sick  of  diverse  diseases,  and  cast  out  many 
demons ;  and  suffered  not  the  demons  to  speak,  because  they 
knew  him.  Now,  what  reason  can  be  imagined,  why  persons, 
under  the  influence  of  natural  insanity,  should  have  more  know<> 
ledge  of  Christ,  than  others,  in  quiet  exercise  of  their  ratiosal 
powers  ? 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the  evangel- 
ical history.  When  Jesus  bad  rebuked  the  evil  spirit,  who  bad 
uttered  his  name,  it  is  said,  that  <^  he  came  out  of  him,  and  hurt 
him  aot.'^  How  extraordinary  is  this  remark,  if  pothiqg  is 
here  meant,  but  a  natural  disorder !  Does  it  usually  hurt  men 
to  be  free  from  diseases  ?    Is  it  strange,  that  a  man  should  be 
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DO  wcNTse  for  being  restored  to  health  ?  Is  it  probable,  that  a 
writer^  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  or  of  common  sense, 
slioald  suppose,  that  any  reader  stood  in  need  of  such  informa- 
tion ?  But  if  we  adopt  the  common  opinion,  as  to  possessions, 
this  is  perfectly  intelligible.  For,  on  another  occasion,  when 
our  Lord  had  commanded  a  dumb  and  deaf  spirit  to  come  out 
of  an  afflicted  person  :  the  spirit  cried  and  rent  him  sore,  and 
came  out  of  him ;  and  he  was  as  one  dead,  insomuch,  that 
many  said,  he  is  dead.  Now,  if  evil  spirits,  on  leaving  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  they  had  afflicted,  sometimes  exercised 
their  malignity  in  augmenting  the  sufferer's  pains,  it  was  per- 
fectly natural,  that  the  evangelist  should  notice  an  instance,  in 
which  nothing  of  this  was  suffered  to  take  place. 

But  the  passage  is  much  to  our  purpose,  if  viewed  in  anoth- 
er light.  It  is  said,  that  the  ^^  spirit  cried  out,  and  rent  him 
sore,  and  came  out  of  him."  If  the  term  spirit  is  not  here  to 
be  taken  literally,  it  must  mean  either  the  disorder  or  the  man 
himself.  But  taking  either  of  these,  as  the  meaning,  there  will 
be  no  sense  in  the  passage.  In  one  case  it  will  be,  the  disease 
cried  out ;  in  the  other,  the  man  came  out  of  himself ! 

Again,  the  words  of  our  Saviour  to  his  apostles,  when  retum- 
bg  from  their  mission,  well  deserve  our  notice :  And  the  sev- 
enty returned  with  joy,  saying,  Liord,  even  the  demons  are  sub- 
ject to  us,  through  thy  name.  And  he  said,  I  beheld  Satan  as 
lightning  fall  from  heaven.  This  answer  of  our  Saviour,  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  address  of  the  disciples,  seems  cleariy 
to  suggest  this  idea,  that  there  is  an  important  relation  between 
the  cure  of  demoniacs  and  the  falling  of  Satan ;  that  the  former 
im{died  the  diminution  of  infernal  influence. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  most  obvious  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  possessions  ;  tdgether  with 
most  of  the  objections,  which  are  made  to  it.  There  is  one^ 
hDWever,  which  has  been  intentionally  reserved  for  this  place. 
.  The  common  opinion,  it  is  said,  has  an  ill  influence  on  the  sue* 
cess  of  Christianity,  which  may^  in  some  instances,  be  dbbelieved 
on  this  account. 
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I  answer,  that  if  the  opinion  13  not  supported  by  Scripture, 
it  is  doubtless  to  be  rejected.  If  it  is  thus  supported,  we  have 
no  right  to  expunge  or  conceal  it,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating 
infideb  or  sceptics.  Those  who  reject  Christianity,  must  abide 
the  result.  That  the  doctriqe  contains  nothing  abhorrent  from 
reason,  and  nothing  of  course  which  ought  to  produce  scepti- 
cism as  to  Christianity,  I  endeavored  to  show  in  the  first  lec- 
ture. To  reduce  Christianity  to  the  taste  of  mankind,  has  often 
been  assayed  ;  but  with  too  little  success  to  encourage  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiment. 

The  present  attempt,  I  apprehend,  however,  is  really  calcu- 
lated to  produce  that  scepticism,  which  it  aims  at  preventing. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  meet  a  deist,  who  informs  you 
that  one  important  reason  why  he  disbelieves  the  gospel,  is,  the 
extraordinary  accounts  there  given  of  the  influence  of  demons 
on  human  bodies.  You  ofler  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by  tell- 
ing him,  that  you  believe  as  little  of  that  as  he  does ;  inform- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  much  is  said  of  demons 
in  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  and  the  evangelists,  prudent** 
ly  accommodatbg  themselves  to  the  prejudices,  which  then 
prevailed,  meant  nothing  more  than  natural  disorders.  He  r  e 
fers  you  to  particular  places,  showing,  that  these  demons  are 
treated  as  living  agents, — that  they  are  said  to  speak,  to  tell  who 
Jesus  was,  to  ask  permission  to  go  Ax>m  one  animal  body  into 
another,  and  to  speak  of  a  time  when  they  shall  be  tormented. 
You  acknowledge,  that  all  this  is  true ;  but  endeavor  to  con- 
vince him,  that  it  implies  ncMhing  inconsistent  with  the  most 
perfect  integrity  and  virtue.  Of  this,  I  think,  you  would  not 
easily  convince  him.  But,  if  you  should,  and  he  should  feel 
himself  pressed  with  those  abundant  and  various  proofs,  wbich- 
support  the  Gospel,  he  would  find  much  relief  in  the  very  idea, 
which  you  had  conveyed  ;  he  would  say.  If  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  use  language  with  such  extraordinary  freedom, — ^if 
they  make  such  amazing  concessions  to  the  prejudices  and  er- 
rors of  men,  no  pei'son  can  have  any  distinct  view  of  what  was 
in  fact  their  meaning ; — no  one  can  be  certain,  when  they  re-  ^ 
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late  things,  as  tbey  were  in  truth,  and  when  they  relate  tfaetn, 
as  they  appeared  to  vulgar  and  prejudiced  minds,  Sueh  would 
unquestionably  be  the  success  of  your  experiment. 

I  am  lar  from  asserting,  that  Christianity  could  not  be  prored, 
if  the  opinion  in  question  were  assented  to.  Its  evidences  are 
so  numerous,  strong,  and  various,  that  if  somethbg  were  ta- 
ken away,  there  would  still  be  enough  to  ensure  assent  from 
the  upright  and  impartial.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
opinion,  uocbr  consideration,  if  proved,  (as  it  never  can  be,) 
would  envelope  revealed  religion  in  so  dense  a  mist,  as  to  take 
much  from  that  distinctness,  with  which  its  various  objects  are 
otherwise  viewed.  Nor  have  I  any  doul^  that  the  number  of 
infidels  and  indifferent  believers  would  be  rendered  somewhat 
greater,  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  lecture  will  be  closed  with  some  remarks  of  a  practical 
nature. 

I.  It  ought  lo  excite  our  gratitude,  that  all  vicious  and  malig- 
nant spirits  are  under  the  control  of  a  benevolent,  wise  and 
powerful  Being. 

The  state  of  human  society  would  be  most  unhappy,  were 
no  restraints  imposed  on  the  passions  of  men.  Even  now, 
deeds  of  the  greatest  brutality,  malice  and  ferocity  are  some- 
times witnessed.  Yet,  the  restraints  imposed  by  morality  and 
civil  government,  are  almost  without  number.  What  then 
would  be  the  condition  of  roan,  if  these  were  universally  re- 
moved !  Hence  we  learn  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  good 
government.  But  those  spirits,  whose  existence  the  Scriptures 
so  clearly  assert,  are  superior  to  man.  They  far  exceed  him, 
both  in  power  and  malignity  ;  and,  but  for  the  gracious  and  un- 
remitting providence  of  God,  would  render  this  earth  a  scene  of 
universal  and  indescribable  desolation  and  horror. 

II.  Though  we  have  no  evidence  that  natural  evils  are  now 
produced  by  the  agency  of  malignant  spirits,  we  are  told,  that 
the  minds  of  men  are  yet  subject  to  the  corrupting  influence  of 
that  being,  whom  the  inspired  writers  denominate  the  god  of 
tkU  world*     Our  Saviour  directed  his  disciples  to  pray,  Ltud 
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US  not  into  temptation  ;  and  considering  the  mention  which  be 
frequently  made  of  this  designing  and  malevdent  being,  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  his  devices  constitute  a  great  part  of  that 
temptation,  against  which  we  are  to  praj  for  security.  St.  Peter 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  no  idea  that  the  danger,  hence 
resuhing,  was  imaginary:  Be  sober;  be  vigilant;  for  your 
adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour. 

It  becomes  us  then,  to  maintain  sobriety  and  caution,  and  to 
cultivate  a  sense  of  our  dependence  on  Him,  whose  attributes 
are  engaged  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  obey  him. 

III.  Though  our  present  connexion  with  incorporeal  spirits  is 
neither  visible  nor  intimate,  it  will  in  both  these  respects  be 
difierent  in  a  future  life.  The  two  great  communities,  which 
constitute  God's  moral  kingdom,  will  then  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. Similar  characters,  to  whatever  order  of  beings  they 
once  belonged,  will  then  be  united.  Virtuous  men  will  resem- 
ble angels,  and  be  united  with  them  :  When  they  shall  arise 
from  the  dead,  saith  our  Saviour,  they  shall  be  as  the  angels i. 
which  are  in  heaven.  Lazarus,  we  are  told,  ^^  was  carried  by 
angels,  into  Abraham's  bosom.''  The  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  uses  the  following  very  animating  language  :  Ye 
are  come  unto  mount  Zion  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Grod, 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  born, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  Grod  the  judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 

Between  bad  men  and  evil  spirits  the  connexion  will  be  no 
less  intimate.  There  is  at  present  a  similarity  of  character. 
Both  violate  the  divine  law,  and  contemp  the  divine  govern, 
ment ;  though  the  latter  do  it  with  more  constancy  and  daring, 
than  the  former.  To  the  Jet^s  our  Saviour  said  :  Ye  are  of 
your  father,  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do. 
Of  the  place,  prepared  for  the  reception  and  punishment  of  re- 
bellious spirits,  they  will  not  be  the  sole  occupants.    Thither,  bas 
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our  Saviour  iDformed  us,  all  iropmitent  human  beings  will  be 
commanded  to  depart.  We  are  now  preparing  to  associate 
with  one  of  these  great  divisions.  Every  vicious  habit,  every 
vicious  actbn  or  thought,  tends  to  assimilate  us  to  the  great 
community  of  reprobate  spirits ;  every  habit  and  every  action, 
implying  real  virtue,  tends  to  prepare  us  for  the  roost  honorable 
communion  and  intercourse  with  angels.  If  then  you  have  am- 
bition, Christianity  proposes  to  you  an  object  most  worthy  of  it. 
If  you  desire  glory,  it  ofiers  you  glory,  honor  and  immortality. 
If  you  aspire,  let  it  be  to  nothing  less,  than  to  celestial  thrones ; 
— to  a  participation  among  them,  for  whom  a  kingdom  was  pre- 
pared before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
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CHRISrs  TRANSFIGURATION  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

LuKX  9:  28 — 96.  And  it  came  to  pats,  about  an  eight  days  after 
these  sayings,  lie  took  Peter,  and  John,  and  James,  and  went  up 
into  a  mountain  to  pray.  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his 
countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was  white  and  glistering. 
And  behold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  who  were  Moses  and 
Elias ;  who  appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  But  Peter  and  they  that  ware 
with  him,  were  heavy  with  sleep ;  and  when  they  were  awake, 
tliey  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood  with  hlln.  And  il 
came  to  pass,  as  they  departed  from  him,  Peter  said  unto  Jesus, 
Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  he  here  :  let  us  make  three  tal>emacle8, 
one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias ;  not  knowing 
what  he  said*  While  he  thus  spake,  there  came  a  cloud  and  over- 
shadowed them,  and  they  feared,  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud. 
And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the  cloud,  saying :  This  is  my  be- 
bekwed  Son  ;  hear  him.  And  when  the  voice  was  past,  Jesus  was 
found  alone.  And  they  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in  those 
days,  any  of  those  things  whicl|  they  had  seen. 

Excepting  Moses,  who  on  Mount  Sinai  talked  with  Grod  face 
to  face,  and  St.  Paul,  wbo  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven^ 
and  heard  unutterable  words,  no  person  on  earth  semcos  ever  to 
have  enjoyed  such  extraordinary  honor  and  heavenly  converse, 
as  were  allowed  to  these  disciples,  who  witnessed  the  trans^gn- 
ration  of  Christ  The  vision,  here  described,  as  well  it  might, 
made  a  very  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  their  minds,  as  ap- 
pears from  Peter's  very  extraordinary  proposal  tnd  from  the 
mention,  which  be  makes  of  this  event  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
written  many  years  after ;  in  which  epistle  he  speaks  of  being 
an  eye  witness  of  bis  majesty :  for  he  received  from  God  the 
Fadier,  honor  and  glory,  wbeti  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
him  from  the  excellent  glory :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  4n  whom 
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I  mn  well  pleased.  And  this  foicq,  which  eame  from  heaVeo, 
we  heard,  when  we  were  wi^h  him  in  the  mount. 

Our  design  is,  that  the  present  discourse  should  consist  of 
thpse  observations  which  naturally  present  themselres  from  that 
very  interesting  portion  of  Scripture,  which  we  have  read. 

In  the  first  place,  the  occasion  may  suggest  the  duty  of  fitm- 
ily  religion.  It  is  true  that  our  blessed  Lord,  after  beginnii^ 
his  public  ministry,  could  never  with  propriety  be  said  to  live  in 
a  family  state.  The  right  discharge  of  his  ministry  required, 
that  he  should  be  almost  continually  travelling  from  place  to 
place.  He  had,  however,  a  number  of  disciples,  who  were  pe- 
culiarly endeared  to  him  ;  and  with  whom  he  used  frequently  to 
offer  prayers  to  God.  These  disciples  were,  in  a  sense,  his 
family.  He  cared  for  them,  rebuked,  corrected  and  taught 
them ;  he  taught  them  how  to  pray,  and  himself  led  in  their 
devotions.  The  text  begins  with  saying  that  on  a  certam  time 
he  took  Peter,  James,  and  John,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain 
to  pray. 

This  example  of  Christ  severely  reproves  the  sloth,  or  im- 
piety of  those  heads  of  families,  who  either  entirely  neglect 
prayer,  or  perform  it  in  a  cold,  hasty  manner  ;  or  else  make  die 
performance  of  it  depend  wholly  on  the  state  of  their  worldly 
business.  Should  we  judge  of  the  opinions  of  many  persons, 
by  their  conduct  in  this  respect,  we  should  conclude  that  every 
creature,  in  their  view,  ought  to  be  served  before  the  Creator; 
aftd  that  any  interest  of  a  worldly  kind  ought  to  be  more  re- 
garded than  the  inlerests  of  the  soul  and  eternity.  How  difr 
ferent  is  such  an  opinion,  from  that  of  our  Saviour,  who  said  : 
Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  righteousDMs  there- 
of;— and  who  gave  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God  to  save  us  from 
the  present  evil  world,  and  deliver  us  from  the  wrath  to  come ! 
Their  spot,  saith  Moses,  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children.  In  the 
exercise  of  all  reasonable  charity,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possi- 
ble, that  such  a  mark  should  be  found  on  a  real  disciple  and 
friend  of  Christ.  Ic  betrays  such  indifference  to  the  soul  and 
to  God ;  such  stupidity  and  false  notions  as  to  the  comparative 
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TaluBof  time  and  etemity;  such  ingratitude  ta  Christ  for  bis 
si^eriiigs  and  bb  Gospel,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  wholly ' 
impossible^  to  reooticile  whh  a  gracious  and  sairing  state.     Our 
Sayiour  would  go  up  even  into  a  mountain,  rather  than  not 
ha?e  a  convenient  place  to  pray  with  his  disciples. 

While  our  blessed  Lord  was  engaged  in  devout  exercises, 
we  are  told  that  his  person  assumed  a  very  extraordinary  ap^ 
pearance  i — bis  visage  and  his  raiment  were  altered.  His  face 
did  shine  as  the  sun  i  and  his  raiment  was  as  white  as  the  light ; 
white  and  glistering,  so  is  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  it.  In 
like  manner,  after  Moses  had  been  on  the  mount  with  God,  bis 
face  appeai-ed  resplendent  t  The  skin  of  his  face  shone* 

This  suggests  to  us  the  great  and  excellent  change,  that 
might  be  produced  In  thecharacier  of  Christians,  did  they  make 
it  a  business  to  maintain  devout  communion  with  God ;  which 
communion  should  comprehend  not  only  family,  but  daily  se* 
cret  prayer.  If  Christians  would  not  content  themselves  with 
the  form  of  family  religion  ;  but  would  strive  after  a  devout  and 
humble  frame,  and  seek  for  a  praying  spirit, — a  spirit  of  grace 
and  supplication,  when  they  engage  in  family  worship:  —  if, 
moreover,  they  were  constant  in  maintaining  evangelical  wor- 
ship in  secret ; — if  they  would  in  all  things,  with  prayer  and 
supplication,  let  their  requests  be  made  known  unto  €k)d,  if 
they  would  freely  own  and  lament  before  God  their  inward  cor- 
ruptions, their  indifference  in  religious  pursuits,  their  want  of 
animation  and  fixedness  of  thought  in  prayer;  if  they  wouU 
strive  to  view  sin  and  themselves  in  that  point  of  light  in  which 
the  Gospel  places  them,  and  to  be  affected  with  a  consideration 
of  the  great  things  which  Christ  has  done  for  human  recovery 
and  salvation : — if,  moreover,  they  would  bring  the  spiritual 
world  and  eternal  objects  full  into  their  view,  it  would,  without 
question,  produce  a  very  great  and  salutary  effect  on  their  visi- 
ble deportment.  Though  no  streams  of  material  light  would 
issue  from  their  countenances  and  raiment,  as  did  from  Christ 
at  his  transfiguration,  and  from  the  countenance  of  Moses  after 
he  had  been  in  the  mount  with  God  ;  yet  from  them  would 
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beam  forth  a  light  shiniiig  before  mea.  Th^  would  have  a 
more  coostaot  sense  of  things  divine ; — more  meekness  and 
kifldness  towards  men,  stronger  desires  to  promote  their  present 
and  everlasting  mterest.  They  would  be  more  resigned  to  the 
divine  will;  less  affected  with  any  worldly  calamities;  more 
conscientiously  exact  in  all  relative  and  social  duties ;  more  ob- 
servant of  the  language  of  divine  providence,  and  earnest  to 
comply  with  its  import.  There  would,  in  all  probability,  be 
such  an  increase  of  Christian  graces,  as  would  induce  beholders 
to  take  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus — ^their 
path  would  resemble  the  shraing  light,  which  shmeth  more  and 
more  until  the  perfect  day. 

3.  At  the  happy  season  of  the  transfiguration,  the  blessed  Je- 
sus bad  intercourse  with  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in 
glory,  and  spake  unto  him. 

There  is  now,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  union  between  Christ's 
real  disciples  on  earth  and  those  in  heaven.  This  unbn  will, 
hereafter,  be  actual,  agreeably  to  the  words  of  Christ :  Father, 
1  will  that  they  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me,  where  I 
am.  There  shall  then  be  but  one  fold,  as  there  is  now  but  one 
shepherd.  It  must  be  exceedingly  desirable,  therefore,  for  ev- 
ery Christian  to  be  growing  into  a  fitness  to  enjoy  the  society  of 
saints  in  light,  an  increasing  preparation  to  sit  down  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  God :  and  nothing  is 
4ikely  to  be  more  e^cacious  to  this  end,  than  humble  and  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  God  in  prayer.  That  Christian  who 
takes  most  pleasure  in  conversing  with  God,  is  most  habituated 
lo  this  exercise,  and  engaged  in  it,  is  best  fitted  to  relish  the 
eompany  of  God's  children  in  a  glorified  state.  As  it  was  an 
hour  of  prayer,  when  our  Lord  with  these  highly  favored  dis- 
ciples had  communion  with  Moses  and  Elias,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  that  those  Chrtsuan  hours  of  secret  and  fami- 
ly devotion  are  greatly  instrumental  through  divine  grace,  of 
preparing  him  for  the  most  glorious  and  happy  communion  of 
saints. 

4.  It  appears  that  Moses  and  Elias  conversed  with  Christ| 
concerning  his  death,  which  he  wa^  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 
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We  raaj  hendd  take  occtsioii  to  ofasenre,  that  habitual  and 
truly  Christian  devotion  has  a  great  tendency  to  diminish  the 
terror  of  death,  by  fixingoo  the  mind,  a  lively  and  pleisfaig  im- 
pression of  the  heavenly  world.  The  more  intercourse  believ*- 
ers  maintaio  with  God,  and  the  heavenly  state,  the  more  (hey 
devote  themselves  to  meditation  on  those  great  discoveries  of 
the  invisible  world,  made  in  the  Scriptures,  the  less  unwilling 
will  they  probably  be,  to  meet  death.  If  they  have  their  con* 
versatioa  in  heaven,  they  will  be  glad  to  be  there  personally ; 
and  if  they  have  maintained  a  daily  walk  with  God,  and  have 
had  comfortable  and  edifying  cemmunion  with  him  from  time  to 
time }  if  their  desires  go-  ^mt  after  him,  and  thaae  seasons 
which  they  spend  with  God  are  the  most  pleasant  seasons  of 
their  lives,  this  seems  to  be  good  proof  of  their  being  formed  to 
a  holy  temper,  and  fitted  for  that  rest,  which  remains  for  God's 
people.  A  relish  for  the  employments  and  exercises  of  heaven ; 
a  cordial  preference  of  them  before  all  worldly  delights,  is  a  good 
evidence  of  a  sanctified  heart. 

As  Moses  and  Elias  conversed  with  our  Saviour  concerning 
his  own  death,  we  are  hereby  reminded  how  suitable  it  is  that 
Christians,  when  together,  should  occasionally  converse  on  their 
approaching  dissolution.  It  would  prevent  unbecoming  levity, 
give  solemnity  to  conversation,  and  turn  those  seasons  to  good 
account,  which  might  otherwise  pass  without  any  profit.  Why 
shouM  we  not  speak  of  our  own  death  ?  It  is  a  change,  which 
we  cannot  avoid;  our  forbearance  to  converse  of  it  will  not 
retard  its  approach  a  single  day.  it  may  render  our  condition 
worse ;  but  cannot  make  it  better.  If  Christians  would  con- 
verse one  with  another,  on  their  views  of  death  and  eternity ;— - 
freely  communicate  their  fears,  and  their  hopes,  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  it  would  doubtless  be  greatly  for  their 
nmtual  benefit.  They  would  then  find,  that  their  own  feel- 
ings, fears,  and  inward  trials,  were  not  so  singular  as  they  might 
have  imagined.  This  would  give  a  degree  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence.   It  is  as  true  in  religious  matters,  as  m  any  other,  that 
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two  are  better  than  one,  and  that  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so 
doth  the  coui^tenance  of  a  man  his  friend. 

5;  At  this  season  of  holy  communion  with  God,  a  bright 
cloucf  overshadowed  them,  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud, 
saying :  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  well  pleased. 
There  Christ  was  expressly  acknowledged  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  by  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory.  In  like  manner, 
God  is  never  more  likely  to  acknowledge  his  children, — to 
give  them  a  comfortable  perception  of  their  justified  state,  than 
when  they  are  deeply  engaged  in  communion  with  him.  It  is 
readily  granted,  that  there  is  a  great  diversity  in  God's  treat- 
ment of  his  children.  To  some,  the  evidence  of  their  own 
adoption  is  much  more  satisfactory,  than  to  others ;  and  some, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  are  continually  distressed  with  doubts. 
Very  few  general  rules  will  apply  to  all  cases.  But  many  have, 
in  prayer,  experienced  the  most  clear  and  comforting  light  of 
God's  countenance.  They  have  not  indeed  heard  a  voice 
from  the  excellent  glory,  pronouncing  these  words,  "  Thou  art 
my  beloved  Son,"  but  they  have  felt  that  blessed  submission 
to  God,  that  earnest  desire  of  soul  to  become  perfectly  like  him 
and  eternally  with  him,  which  afforded  very  joyful  hope  of  their 
being  really  and  truly  his  children.  But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  Christian's  state  of  mind  will  be  always  alike,  any  more 
than  was  the  condition  of  his  Master,  while  on  earth  ^  for  al- 
though Christ  was,  at  his  baptism,  and  on  the  mount,  acknowl- 
edged by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  yet  in 
the  hour  of  darkness,  we  hear  him  exclaim  :  My  God,  my  Grod, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?,  No  wonder  that  the  servant 
should  not  fare  better  than  his  lord,  nor  he  that  is  sent,  better 
than  he  who  sent  him.  No  wonder,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
experience  hours  of  darkness,  and  apparent  desertion,  even  af- 
ter they  have  obtained  a  degree  of  evidence  of  their  good  state, 
which  is  generaUy  to  their  satisfaction  and  joy. 

6.  Though  Christians  sometimes  experience  that  enlarge- 
ment in  religious  exercises,  that  delight  in  conversing  with  God, 
which  no  language  can  fully  express,  and  to  which  no  worldly 
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eojoyments  beur  nty  ptoporltoiiy  yet  it  is  far  most  pmdeot  to 
q^k  of  .these  comfiHtable  seaaons  bat  aparioglyi  aod  never 
but  among  intimate  Christian  friends.  When  our  Lord,  with 
three  of  bis  disciples,  had  enjoyed  such  a  Jieaveoly  scene  and 
interview,  on  the  mount:  they  Icept  it  close,  and  told  no  man, 
b  those  4ays,  any  of  those  things,  which  they  hftd  seen.  When 
IMoses  bad  been  honoired  with  a  vision  of  GUxl,  in  Horeb,  and 
received  bis  conuaission  to  lead  out  tbe  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  he  returned  to  bis  father  in  law,  Jetbro,  to  request  liber- 
ty, to  visit  his  brethren ;  but  said  not  a  word  of  tbe  vision,  nor 
of  \As  intercourse  with  God. 

Under  prudeot  restrictions,  however,  it  may  be  veiy  profita^ 
Ue  and  edifying  to  converse  on  these  devont  enjoyments }  bat 
in  this  as  weU  as  in  all  temporal  and  spiritual  ooncems,  wis** 
dom  is  profitable  to  direct* 

7.  Notwitbsmdiog  Peter  was  admitted  to  this  heavenly 
Vision  on  tbe  mount;  to  heboid  bis  divine  Master,  whose  facs 
shone  as  the  sun,  and  wboee  robes  were  white  as  the  light,  and 
to  see  Moses  and  Elias,  appearing  in  gbry,  yet. afterwards,  this 
sanae  Peter  was  left  to  deny  this  same  gbrioas  Maat^«**^enc6 
w^  ought  to  learn,  that  no  en^rgemenl  in  prayer,  and  no.maai^ 
icBtation.of  the  dime  Ioifc,  ought  to  mahe  us  hei  secure  agaioel 
sin,,  or  lead  us  to  imagine  that  our  mountain  stands  strong* 
We  aKist  still  view  ooiselvea  as  fseUe,  inconstant,  sinfiil  ceeft* 
tiires,  who  posaess  no  strength^  but  what  they  obtafai  from  above. 
We  must  still  waieh  and  strive  agaiost  sio  ;  we  mast  s^  view 
oufselv:ea,  as  enconspassed  with  iofinwties,  and  possessing  those 
corruptions  of  heart,  which  will,  unless  guarded  against  and  re* 
sisted,  biMig  affliction  and  sorrow  lo  ourselves,  and  dishonor  to 
CWist :  Theri^ore  let  him  that  sttmdeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall. 
.  8«  We  perceive  that  this  scene  of  glory,  and  this  interview  with 
glorified,  spirits  weie  exceedingly  delightful.  Peter  excbiais, 
It  is  good  kf  us  lo  be  here :  aod  then  makes  a  very  singular 
}Mrqx)sal*^et  us  make  threeuberoacles,  one  for  thee,  on&  for 
Moeesaiid  one  for  Shaa ;  as  if  glorified  spirits  needed,  or  would 
aoMpltaberoocles  built  on  earth!    For  this  strange  porpose  how* 
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ever^  the  evangelisi  makes  an  apology,  that  Peter  wa«90  astoiH 
itbed  and  delighted  that  he  wist  not  what  he  said.  It  is  very 
evident  that  be  wished  the  happy  and  glorious  scene  might  be 
of  long  continuance.  Nor  b  there  any  occasion  to  wonder  at 
such  a  desire.  Nerer  was  social  worship,  on  earth,  attended 
with  such  views  and  enjo3rments.  As  they  retired  to  this 
ibountain,-on  purpose  for  prayer,  their  minds  no  doubt  were  in 
a  solemn  contemfJative  frame  as  they  ascended.  Soon  after 
they  had  arrived  at  a  convenient  place  on  the  mountain,  the 
prayer  of  Christ  began ;  even  the  prayer  of  him,  who  is  the 
great  Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man,  and  whom  the  Father 
always  heareth.  At  the  same  time  the  iasbion  of  his  counte- 
nance was  altered,  bis  face  did  shine  as  the  sup ;  his  raiment 
baoame  white  as  the  snow,-^  glistering  even  as  die  light.  Hia 
robes  were  the  robes  of  glory ;  and  front  his  divine  connteoance,  in 
every  direction,  issued  streams  of  light.  But  Peter  and  they  that 
were  with  him,  did  not  see  the  beginning  of  this  gloriotis  vision, 
iNur  bear  the  whole  of  tbb  wonderful  and  edifying  discourse; 
bul  being  wearied  by  the  labors  of  the  day  before,  they  were 
quite  overburdened,  and  sunk  down  with  sleep;  but  being 
awakened  by  the  brighttiess  of  those  rays,  which  pierced  die 
darkness  of  the  night,  they  saw  to  their  JnexpressAle  asconislih 
ment,  his  unusual  glory,  and  the  two  men,  who  were  standing 
with  him,  and  heard  the  conckision  of  their  discourse,  whence 
they  collated  who  they  were.  It  is  to  be  notieed,  not  only 
that  Christ  himself  was  transfigured,  and  made  the  most  aston- 
fishing  and  divine  appearance;  but  that  these  eminent  saints  i^H 
peared  in  glory ^  i.  e.  with  a  dignity  and  splendor  becoming  thehr 
character,  and  suiuble  to  the  bright  and  glorious  regions  whence 
they  came.  Well  might  the  disciples  have  exclaimed,  like 
Jacob :  How  dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  no  other  than  the 
bouse  of  Grod,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven !  Here  was  Mo* 
ses^  the  great  law-giver  of  the  Jews^  and  type  of  Christ ;  bert 
was  Elijah,  that  bold  and  persecuted  prophet  of  the  Lord,  tiodi 
of  wbon  had  for  taxay  ages  been  reaping,  in  oeiestial  fieUe^ 
the  rich  harvest  of  all  their  eartMjr  toils.     Here  was  the  falsswi 
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Jesus,  aoc  in  the  bumble  form,  wbicb  be  usui^  wore  in  Ihe 
diqrsof  his  buioilietioD ;  but  with  iUumiDated  countenaooe  ami 
ebinifig  vjssture,  sueh  as  be  was  about  to  assugne  after  bis  at- 
oensioB  to  God's  rigbt  band. 

Id  addition  to  all  this,  tbey  find  tbemsdves  suddenly  iaTes*- 
ted  witb^^a  cloud,  and  bear  a  voioe  issuing  firoia  the  cloud,*  and 
saying,  in  r^ard  to  Cbrist :  Tbis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  wbom 
I  am  weU  pleased. 

We  conclude  tbe  present -discourse  wilb  3<Mne  reflections  on 
tbe  glories  of  beaven,  of  wbicb  tbis  ac0n6  of  tbe  traasfiguratioR 
was  only  a  sbadow.  In  beaven,  tbere  will  be  oot  only  Moses 
Rnd  Elias,  but  all  tbe  $%mt»  of  every  age.  All  tbe  patriarcba, 
vriio  served  as  UgtRs  iq  the  midst  pf  a  benighted  world ;  all  tbe 
prophets,  wbom  God  in^ired  to  ibresbow  his  dea^ns  of  grace 
to  men  ;  all  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and  witnesses  of  bis  gospel, 
who  ^*  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death.''  There  shall  be  a  Noah, 
Abraham  and  Joshua,  an  Isaiah  and  Daniel ;  a  St.  Paul  and 
all  his  fellow  helpers  to  the  kingdom  of  God :  1  beheld,  said 
the  holy  seer  of  Patmos,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb, 
ck>thed  with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  saying.  Salvation  unto  our  God,  who  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb.  All  this  innumerable 
multitude  of  sancti6ed  ones  shall  appear  gloriously  arrayed  in 
white  garments,  enjoying  the  most  blissful  and  honorable  inter- 
course with  angels.  Jesus  Christ  shall  there  appear  in  full  ma- 
jesty :  not  only  in  that  glory,  which  he  had  with  the  Father 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  with  that  additional  splen- 
dor and  elevation,  which  he  acquired,  by  accomplishing  the 
work  of  man's  redemption.  He  will  then  sit  on  the  *^  right 
band  of  power,  far  above  all  principality,  and  might,  and  domin- 
ion, and  every  name,  that  is  named ;  all  things  being  put  under 
bis  feet.  The  worshippers  shall  no  more  feel  bodily  fatigue, 
like  these  disciples,  who  fell  asleep,  even  when  their  Lord 
was  praying.      Tbe  worship  of  beaven  shall  be  rational,  vigor- 
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0US9  and  feirent.  No  one  will  feel  indifierent,  or  languid ;  but 
each  will  join  in  it,  with  his  whole  heart.  Peter,  to  prolong  the 
sfrfeadid  and  happy  scene,  which  he  enjoyed  on  the  mount 
with  Christ,  proposed  to  build  three  tabernacles.  The  saints, 
in  much  greater  happiness,  shall  be  assured  of  its  perpetuity  :-* 
diey  will  have  no  fears,  that  their  pleasures  will  ever  cease,  or 
be  dmiinisbed.  Those  rivers  of  pleasure,  which  flow  at  food's 
right  hand,  continue  forever  more :  The  tabernacles  of  God 
shall  be  with  men :— God  himself  shall  be  among  them.  Eter- 
nity will  not  exhaust  his  love  to  them,  nor  their  satisfaction  and 
delight  in  him.  Eye  hath  not  sieen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things,  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Crod  grant  we  may 
experience,  throughout  eternity,  the  inadequacy  of  all  our  pres- 
ent conceptions. 
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CHEIST'S   UNIVEKSAL   REIGN, 

Ctf ft.  15: 25w    For  he  must  reifn,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under 
his  feet. 

Odr  blessed  Savioar,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
sustains  the  character  of  a  king.  I  have  set  mj  king,  saith 
God  by  the  psalmist,  on  mine  holy  bill  of  Zion.  Isaiah  speaks 
in  this  language :  Behold  a  king  shall  retgn  in  righteousness. 
Jeremiah,  in  like  manner :  Behold  the  dayd  come,  aaith  the 
Lord,  that  I  wiH  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  branch,  and  a  king 
shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shaH  exicute  judgment  and  justice 
in  the  earth.  By  the  prophet  Daniel,  it  was  foretold,  that  the 
Ood  of  heaven  should  set  up  a  kingdom. 

The  kingdom  of  Messiah  is  spoken  of,  as  preemin^it.  Of 
the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end ; 
upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it, 
and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice,  from  hence* 
forth  even  forever. 

Agreeably  to  all  these  declaratioBS,  when  ouif  Saviour  appear* 
ed  m  the  flesh,  it  was  in  character  of  a  king ;  he  came  to  es* 
tablish  a  kingdom.  This  was  even  rumored  about  to  his  dis*- 
advantage,  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  overdirow  the  dvii 
government.  When  Pilate,  under  the  influence  of  thb  gross 
mbconception,  asked  Jesus,  if  he  were  a  king,  Jesus  answer*- 
ed.  It  is,  as  thou  sayest.  I  am  a  king ;  but  ^ny  kragdom  is  not 
of  this  world ;  but  for  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause 
came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth. 

The  Gospel  dispensation  is  denominated  '^  the  kingdom  of 
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God.''  The  law  and  the  prophets,  saith  Christ,  were  until 
John ;  from  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  etc.,  the 
Gospel  is  made  known.  The  administration  of  this  kingdom 
will  continue  in  the  hands  of  .Christ,  until  the  great  designs  of 
infinite  wisdom  are  accomplished  ;  at  which  time,  it  will  revert 
back  to  its  original  source,  even  to  God  the  Father.  By  thb 
authority  committed  to  Christ,  the  most  important  objects  are 
to  be  efiected.  The  reign  of  Christ  is  not  a  slothful,  ineffectual, 
and  inglorious  reign.  He  must  reign,  saith  the  Apostle,  till  he 
has  put  down  all  rule,  all  authority,  and  power ;  he  must  reign, 
till  he  has  put  all  enemies  under  hb  feet ;  and  then  cometh  the 
end^  when  he  shall  deliver  up  the  kingdom  unto  God ;  and  the 
Son  himself  shall  be  subject  unto  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 
The  time,  when  all  shall  be  subject  to  Christ,  will,  it  appeaiS) 
be  immediately  after  the  general  resurrection. 

We  will  now  endeavor  to  show  what  is  meant  by  that  uni* 
versal  subjection  to  Christ,  foretold  in  the  text ;  and  in  what 
sense  it  can  be  said,  that  all  tilings  $ball  be  put  under  ham. 

The  expression  *^  all  tbmgff,"  miust  h^  so  understood  as  to 
designate  rational  beings  only,  banin^te  objects,  such  as  tb# 
earth,  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  winds  and  clouds,  can  never  ad 
in  opposition  to  his  will.  They  manifest  his  glory,  but  never 
counteract  his  designs.  Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapor,  and 
stormy  winds  all  unite  in  fulfilling  bis  word;  The  irrational  an<- 
imals,  as  they  are  incapable  of  knowing  God's  will,  must  be,  for 
that  reason,  incapable  of  opponng  it  Besides,  it  is  suppdised, 
that  the  material  heavens  and  earUi  and  all  the  inbabitant$  of 
tlie  eartb,  air  and  sea,  man  only  excepted,  will  be  consumed 
b^bre  that  august  period,  of  which  we  are  speaking.* 

It  folbws  then,  that  ratioDal  beings,  such  as  men  and  aageis^ 
»re  exclusivdy  meant,  by  the  ^\aU  diings,"  which  shall 
be  oiade  subject  to  Christ 

But  in  what  sense,  it  may  be  asked,  will  tbe  whole  human 
race,  and  apostate  spirits  ever  be  put  in  such  subjection  ? 

I  answer,  that  this  can  never  be  sind  of  all,  in  the  sante  sepsQ* 
Part  of  the  human  race  wiU  be  reduced  to  a  wilKc^  subjection. 
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Throagfi  tbe  poorer  of  God's  word  and  SpMt,  tbejr  will  1^ 
brou^  U>  love  the  kkigdom  of  Christ,  and  cordially  sobmit  to 
bis  hws.  All  sin,  whether  epoo^led  in  tbe  heart,  or  displajred 
in  tbe  life,  is  a  spedes  of  wurfare,  is  enoiity  against  God.  Tbe 
heart,  full  of  seustiaUtj,  is  not  and  eannot  be  coBfermed  to  tbe 
law  of  God  :  for  whenever  it  yields  .to  God,  it  then  becomes  a 
new  heart,  ceases  to  be  prevailingly  sensod,  and  to  remain  qd- 
der  die  reigning  power  of  sin.  It  is  the  joy  and  happiness  of  a 
believer^s  heart,  that  the  Lord  sits,  as  king  over  aH  tbe  earth ! 
that  he  will  assuredly  influence,  restrain,  or  regulate  all  bis 
orealores  m  whatever  part  of  the  universe,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  most  consistent  with  kfinite  wisdom,  justice  and  mercy. 

Tbe  Christian  ta  tbe  exercise  of  the  temper,  which  renders 
biffl  such,  earnestly,  desires,  that  the  Lord  may  reign  forever, 
and  has  no  inclination  to  alter  the  course  of  his  most  perfect 
government.  Tbe  laws  of  Christ  appear  to  him  absolutely  per- 
fect ;  and  it  is  the  deKbetate  determination  of  his  heart,  to  give 
up  bhnself,  tabe  ruled  by  them.  ^  When  a  smner  tiimsto  God, 
he  feels  and  acknowfedges,  that  be  has  need  of  Christ ;  and 
that  tbe  Gospel,  wbidi  he  bas  opposed  by  bds  disobedience  and 
unbelief,  is  the  onfy^  religion  wbidi  can  be  satisfactory  to  an 
awakened  conscience.  In  ti^s  view  of  tbe  matter,  he  yiekU 
himself  to  Christ,  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  being  willing  tO 
reoeive  salvation  on  any  conditions,  which  the  Gospel  makes 
known,  and  to  acknowledge  himself,  as  lying  entirely  at  tbe 
aorercy  of  God.  To  use  the  psalmiet's  prophetic  language,  he 
fells  under,  and  submiu  bhns^  to  Christ,  as  his  conqueror  and 
kktg.  In  this  way,  by  a  voluntary  surrender,  wiU  niany  of 
Christ's  enemies  be  pot  under  Ins  feet.  And  all  who  thus  suIh 
nrit,  and  become  obedient  Mibjects,  be  will  exalt  to  great  honor; 
He  that  humblech  himself,  shall  be  exalted. 

it  is  indeed^  a  sorrowful  rejection,  that  so  small  a  proportion 
<rf'  mankind  give  any  proof  of  bring  brought  to  these  terms,  it 
is  melanobeiy  to  belief^,  that  so  large  a  part  of  our  deg^erate 
race  perseveringly  rebel  against  the  Prmce  of  Peace.  It !»  not 
charity,  but  inattention  to  the  terms  of  salvation,  as  they  are  re- 
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vealed  io  Scripture,  which  leads  men  to  think  favo^bly  of  thid 
spiritual  state  of  the  world  in  generaL  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  w<H*da  of  Christ,  in  which  he  described  the  state 
of  mankind  in  his  day,  are  in  the  highest  sense  applicable  to 
them  at  presoit :  Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that 
leadeth  to  destructkui,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat. 
Yet  we  know  oot«  that  this  state  of  the  moral  world  is  to  con- 
tinue uQio  the-  end.  There  seems  much  jreason  to.  believe,  that 
a  day  will  come  before  the  final  consummation  of  all  things, 
when  truth,  peace,  and  righteousness  will  oMghtily  prevail, — 
when  the  Spirit  of  God  ishall  be  unusually  ^soured  out  from  on 
high  :  When  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  estab- 
lished on  the  top  of  the  mounuins,  and  shall  be  exahed  above 
the  hills.  According  to  his  word,  we  look  for  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  rigbteouaness.  And  perhaps  the 
uncommon  exertions  which  are  now  making  in  the  various  parts 
'  of  the  Christian  world,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen,  and  among  others  who  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  enjoy  the  established  means  of  grace,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  on  better  days,  and  of  extending  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Many  may  thus  be  reduced  in  holy  subjection  to 
him,  and  be  brought  to  serve  him,  in  obedience,  all  the  days  of 
their  live^ 

But  we  are  not  allowed  to  entertain  the  comfortable.  hopO) 
that  all  are  to  be  reduced  in  this  way :  Christ  must  bdeed  reigi^ 
tiU  be  has  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  All  will  not  however 
be  brought  to  a  willing  obedience^-^-inany  will  remainienemie^ 
stiU.  In  what  sense,  can  it,  be  said  of  these,  that  Christ  aball 
reduce  them  under  his  feet?  I  answer,  they  will  be  m^de  to 
exigence  that  punishment  which  God's  justiee  has  prept^red 
tot  them  who  reject  his  grace.  T%e  kiag  wfll  tlien  say  :  As 
for  these  mine  enemies,  which  woqld  not  that  I  should  reign 
aver  them,  bring  them  hither,  and  slay  them  before  ntie.  How- 
ever opposed  they  are  to  the  govecnment  and  perste  of  Christy 
they  wfll  then  feel  his  trresistible  power ;  perceive  that  all  limr 
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hnpioiis  hostilities  is  ineflfectual,  and  that  no  one  ever  hard- 
ened himself  against  God  and  prospered. 

If  a  whole  nation  had  risen  up  against  the  lawful  authority  of 
their  king,  and  he  by  foreign  aid  had  conquered,  confined,  and 
disarmed  all  those  who  continued  unreconciled,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  propriety  in  saying,  that  he  had  reduced  his  sub- 
jects. 

In  like  manner  those  of  mankind  who  die  in  their  sins,  though 
they  retain  the  same  perverseness  of  heart*  and  the  same  un- 
willingness to  submit  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  as  formerly, 
will  experience  the  weight  of  his  arm,  extended  for  their  punish- 
ment. They  are  now  permitted  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  men, 
without  bearing  any  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure.  ^^  The 
favor  which  Grod  beareth  unto  his  cboseo,"  is  not  made  man- 
ifest, in  this  life,  by  the  good  things,  which  he  bestows  on  them, 
but  denies  to  his  enemies.  And,  althougli  God  is  abundantly 
able  to  consume  his  enemies,  in  a  moment,  he  bears  with  them, 
even  when  in  the  most  flagrant  manner,  they  violate  his  laws. 
They  are  not  put  under  his  feet,  either  by  being  bi  ought  to  a 
holy  and  willing  obedience,  or  being  made  the  objects,  on  which 
the  divine  wrath  is  displayed.  But  after  the  resurrection  and 
the  decision  of  the  last  day,  it  shall  be  seen  how  entirely  the 
enemies  of  God  are  within  his  power.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
end  of  the  wicked  is,  that  they  should  be  cut  off  forever. 

Besides ;  sinners  do  in  thb  world,  not  only  themselves  neg- 
lect the  religion,  and  counteract  the  laws  of  Christ,  but  are  in- 
strumental of  leading  others  into  the  same  disobedience  :  They 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked,  and  encourage  the  ungod- 
ly, in  an  evil  way.  But  after  the  resurrection,  when  they  are 
confined  in  that  prison,  which  is  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angek,  and  where  they  shall  serve  as  nK)numents  of  God's  mighty 
indignation,  they  will  have  no  opportunity,  of  encouraging  others 
to  oppose  the  dominion  of  Christ,  They  will  be  in  company 
with  none,  but  such  as  are  already  irrecoverably  corrupted. 
As  they  have  formerly  been  the  instruments  of  pervertiog  some, 
and  hardening  others,  their  future  punishment  will  be  such,  as 
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to  display,  in  a  very  awful  manner^  God's  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  may  thereby  be  the  means  of  good  to  any  other  beings  in 
the  universe^  still  remaimng  in  a  probationary  state. 

It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  wicked  are  not  as 
completely  put  under  the  feet  of  Christ,  at  death,  as  they  will 
be  at  the  resurrection  ?  I  answer,  they  are  not,  for  two  rea* 
sons;  1.  They  are  not  so  universally  conquered  at  that  time. 
Although  some  of  the  enemies  of  Christ  are  continually  falling 
before  him,  yet  as  there  is  an  amazing  host  still  remaining, — 
still  continuing^  on  the  earth,  it  cannot,  with  much  propriety,  be 
said,  that  all  things  are  put  under  his  feet.  2.  Another  rea- 
son, why  it  cannot  be  said,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  of  the 
wicked,  that  they  are  put  under  the  feet  of  Christ,  before  Uie 
resurrection,  b,  that  although  they  begin  to  experience  their 
punishment  at  death,  it  will  not  be  dealt  out  to  the  full,  until 
the  resurrection.  They  are  now,  to  use  St.  Peter's  language, 
under  chains  of  darkness,  reserved  unto  judgment.  Their  pun- 
ishment, we  have  reason  to  suppose,  is  not  only  less  severe,  but 
less  conspicuous,  less  evident  to  the  universe,  than  it  will  be, 
when  the  judgment  is  passed.  The  whole  universe  will  then 
be  called  to  witness  the  righteous  sentence  of  the  Almighty. 
AH  beings  will  be  called  together,  to  notice  the  complete  victo- 
ry of  Christ,  over  his  enemies,  and  the  fury  which  he  will  rea- 
der to  his  adversaries. 

•  But  not  only  sinners  of  the  human  race,  but  devils  also, 
sliall,  after  the  resurrection,  experience  more  fully,  the  power 
of  Christ.  The  words  which  we  have  used  from  St.  Peter : 
Reserved  under  chains  of  darkness,  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day,  were  originally  applied  to  them.  The  devils  are 
now,  in  some  sense,  let  loose  upon  the  world*  We  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  infernal  influence  is  continually  exerted.  Tour 
adversar}'  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  saith  the 
Apostle,  peeking  whom  he  may  devour.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  he  is  under  the  control  of  God,  yet  we  know,  tblit  his  ex- 
ertions are  extensive,  and  his  success  lamentably  great.  The 
human  heart  in  its  state  of  degeneracy,  is  but  too  ready  lo  corn- 
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ply  with  the  enemy's  temptations.  And  what  a  large  [Nropor- 
tkm  of  mankind  choose  rather  to  be  subjects  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  than  of  the  Prince  of  light  and  peace  !  But  it  shall 
not  be  so  forever.  Christ  will  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.  And  if  the  seventy  disciples  could  say,  Lord, 
even  the  devils  are  subject  unto  us,  through  thy  name ;  much 
more  shall  these  infernal  agents  be  disarmed  and  confined,  at 
the  day  of  judgment.  They  shall  no  more  deceive  the  nations. 
They  shall  be  cast  into  that  dreary  prison,  which  was,  in  a  pe- 
culiar sense,  prepared  for  them.  They  will  sufier  the  effects 
of  divine  wrath,  without  ever  enjoying  the  malicious  pleasure 
of  making  anyfiirther  addition  to  the  number  of  those  wretched 
bmngs,  whom  their  wiles  have  ruined.  Thus  will  the  great  Re- 
deemer reign,  till  he  has  put  down  all  rule,  authority,  and  pow- 
er. The  Lord  said  unto  my  lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  un- 
til I  make  thine  enemies,  thy  footstool.  The  power  of  Christ 
will  be  extolled  in  heaven  above,  and  acknowledged  iii  hell  be- 
neath. In  the  regions  above,  shall  be  the  whole  assembly  of 
sanctified  ones,  who  have  voluntarily  submitted  to  Christ,  and 
diosen^  his  government.  In  the  regions  below,  will  those  be 
collected,  who  rejected  this  man  from  reigning  over  them,  and 
who  must  therefore  live,  as  the  desperate  objects  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. 

And,  now  diere  is  one  very  obvious  reflection,  which  presents 
itself  to  us,  viz.  that  we  ourselves  must,  in  some  way,  be  re- 
duced to  the  footstool  of  Christ.  He  will  reign  ;  and  we  must 
in  some  sense  be  subject  to  his  government.  We  must  either 
be  brought  to  render  to  him  a  willing  obedience,  or  be  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  his  power.  We  may  for  a  while  rebel 
against  the  light,  choose  our  own  ways,  and  put  divme  wisdom 
far  fit>m  us, — we  may  give  no  attenticHi  to  all  the  remonstrances 
and  invitations  of  Christ,  but  with  great  obstinacy  reject  bis  pro- 
posals of  grace.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  we,  if  we  continue  of  that  number,  must  iall  before 
him. 

Never  was  a  warfare  so  desperate,  as  that  which  smners 
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maiotaiD  agsihist  the  laws  and  empire  of  Christ.  There  is  no 
possible  chance  of  its  terminating  in  their  success.  They  know 
that  they  must  yield  at  lit3t.  There  is  no  comparison, — there 
is  no  proportion  between  the  feebleness  of  man,  and- that  mighty 
power,  by  which  all  things  were  created :  and  yet  all  things 
were  made  by  Christ ;  he  possesses  this  power,  and  every  per- 
severing sinner,  must  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Besides  all  thb, 
the  longer,  and  more  obstinately  the  combat  is  maintained,  the 
more  signal  and  striking  will  be  the  victory  of  Christ  over  hitT 
enemies.  According  to  their  haughtiness,  obstinacy,  and  per- 
severance, will  be  the  dishonor,  degradation,  and  ruin  to  be 
heaped  upon  them.  Whatever  be  the  rank  and  quality  of  sin- 
ners, it  will  be  of  no  consideration  in  this  view.  However 
great  may  have  been  th^ir  talents,  and  extensive  their  influence; 
— how  illustrious  soever  they  may  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  it  will  fnake  no  difference.  The  greatest,  the  wis- 
est, and  most  powerful  sinner  in  the  world,  is  as  easily  brought 
into  shame  and  everlasting  contempt,  as  the  poorest  beggar,  that 
ever  lived  on  charity.  Whatever  be  your  station,  influence,  or 
character,  Christ  wiH,  in  some  way,  rule  over  you.  If  you  do 
not  consent  that  he  should  reign  in  your  hearts,  he  will  rule 
you  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  dash  you  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel. 

Boi  opposition  to  Christ  is  not  more  dangerous,  than  it  is 
.  unreasonable.  Why  should  we  n«t  subinit  to  that  King,  whom 
God  has  placed  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion  ?  What  do  we  find  in 
his  commands  and  requirements,  which  k  not  perfectly  wise  and 
reasonable  ?  Is  it  not  rational  that  we  Should  love  a  perfect  be- 
iog  ?  a  being  kifinitriy  good,  infinitely  wise,  and  holy  ?  Is  it  not 
certain  Ihat  all  the  la wst- enacted  by  such  a  being,  ought  to  be 
obeyed  ?  Surely  tha  Creator  has  a  right  to  thf  services  of  his 
creatures.  It  is  ri^ht  that  we  shpuld  take  pleaure  in  praying  to 
•God  vad  giving  thanks  to  him,  in  communing  with  him,  and  in 
CBODsidering  hk  character  and  government ;  and  it  is  equally  right 
tint  WB  $bould  anbioit  to  God,  and  say  from  our  hearts :  Thy 
UUI  ha  done  on  eardi,  as  iu-is  done  in  heaven,     (t  is  not  XSod's 
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ways,  but  ours,  that  are  unequal.  The  whole  cHsagreement  has 
not  arisen  from  anything  wrong,  on  the  part  of  God; — ^the 
guih  is  enUrely  our  own ;  we  are  the  criminal  party. 

And  as  16  the  condition  of  pardon  revealed  by  Christ,  in  the 
Gospel ;  after  all  which  has  been  done  and  suffered  by  him, 
that  the  aggravated  crimes  of  rebellious  men  might  be  forgiven, 
can  it  be  thought  unreasonable,  that  we  should  be  required  to 
exercise  humility,  to  confess  our  want  of  pardoning  grace,^ 
repent  of  sins  which  are  past,  and  give  ourselves  up  in  future 
to  the  divine  will  ? 

Again  :  Why  should  we  dread  the  empire  of  Christ  ?  Why 
^ould  we  look  with  abhorrence  on  that  state  of  the  heart,  which 
he  requires?  Do  we  well  b  calling  the  proud  happy?  Does 
the  bean  feel  solid  pleasure,  in«lifting  itself  up  against  Grod  ?  Is 
there  lasting  comfort  and  peace  of  mind  in  the  breast  of  biqi 
who  is  too  proud  to  submit  to  the  Grospel  and  to  supplicate  mei^ 
cy  through  a  crucified  Savbur  ?  So  far  from  this,  there  is  no 
created  being,  in  the  universe,  who  can  be  happy  without  hu- ' 
mility.  The  Christian  finds  no  moments  so  happy  as  those  b 
which  he  feels  most  inclined  to  exalt  God,  and  abase  himself; 
to  forget  himself,  and  fix  bis  eyes  on  the  unspotted  purity  oTliis 
Maker.  It  is  delightful ;  it  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  luxuiy,  to  pros- 
trate himself,  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthi^ 
ness,  before  the  great  and  holy  Governor  of  the  universe.  It 
must  necessarily  be  a  very  fearful  and  distressbg  consideration, 
to  be  at  enmity  with  him,  in  whose  power  we  are,  and  on  whom 
depends  our  destiny  forever.  For  the  same  reason,  there  must 
be  unspeakable  comfort  mad  solid  joy  in  a  total  surrender  of  the 
heart  to  this  infinitely  glorious  being ;  and  b  a  eonscbtis  w3« 
lingness  to  obey  Us  laws,  aad  submit  to  bis  empire. 

It  is  the  deli^  of  ^odfied  saints,  and  the  joy  of  angels,  to 
sbrink,  and  as  it  were  dinuoish  themselves  before  the  upspedca- 
ble  majesty  of  God. 

But,  my  bearers,  if  we  desire  to  pattake  In  ibis  happbess, 
our  submission  to  Christ  must  begin  here  on  earth  ;  tfae  king-* 
dom  of  Christ  must  be  now  established  in  our  hearts.     He  who 
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dies  with  an  unsubdued,  rebelliods  heart,  wilt  never,  throughout 
eternity,  submit  to  God.  That  heart  ^ill  be  self-tormented ;  it 
will  feel  the  immortal  worm,  and  the  fire  unquenchable.  Be- 
hold hb  soul,  that  is  lifted  up,  is  not  right  within  him.  We 
must  be  humbled,  and  despairing  of  help  within  ourselves ; 
we  must  embrace  that  mercy,  which  the  Gospel  holds  forth. 
We  must  submit  to  the  righteousness  of  futh ;  receive  Christ  as 
our  atoning  High  Priest,  as  our  Instructor  and  King.  If  we 
would  not  be  put  under  his  feet  in  anger,  and  be  trampled  in 
his  fury,  we  must  now  lay  hold  on  his  strength,  while  his  scep- 
tre of  grace  is  extended  towards  us.  There  is  no  safety  in  this 
rebellion,  for  a  single  day.  It  cannot  be  mabtained,  but  at  the 
peril  and  hazard  of  the  soul.  Every  thing  is  wrong,— every 
thing  is  in  danger  while  we  are  enemies  to  God,  by  wicked 
works.  May  Grod  subdue  our  hearts  by  his.  grace,  that  we  may 
delist  in  the  empire  of  Christ,  and  be,  dirough  eternity,  the 
monuments  of  his  goodness. 
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IMPENITENT   SINNERS    WITHOUT   EXCUSE 
AT   THE   GREAT    DAY. 

Job  31 1  14.— What  then  shall  I  do,  when  God  riaeth  up  ?  and  when 
he  viaitetby  what  shall  I  answer  ? 

Job  made  Ma  interrogation  in  connexion  with  a  solemn  disayow- 
al  of  the  Grime  of  haughtiness  and  oppression.  If  I  despised  the 
cause  of  my  man-servant  or  my  noaid-servant ;  what  theq  shall  I 
do,  when  God  riseth  up,  etc.,  as  if  he  had  said  :  What  shall  I  do 
at  that  awful  crisis  when  Grod  shall  pass  judgment  on  all  my 
works  ?  As  God  has  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge 
the  world,  and  as  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ,  it  becomes  u»  to  meditate  on  the  transactions  of  that- 
day,  to  consider  how  we  shall  order  our  cause,  and  with  what 
arguments  our  mouths  will  be  filled. 

It  is  weH  known,  that  all  who  embrace  those  oflfers,  which  are 
made  by  Christ  in  the  (jospel,  do  thereby  obtain  pardon  and 
the  promise  of  eternal  life.  Such  persons,  when  God  riseth 
up,  will  not  shield  themselves  with  their  own  innocence,  but  by 
the  sufferings  of  Christ^  They  are  found,  as  the  aposde 
speaks,  not  having  on  their  own  righteousness,  i.  e.  not  relying 
on  their  own.  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  meritorious  ground  of 
tteir  justification ;  bttt  having  on  that  righteousness,  which  is 
through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  'righteousness  which  is  of  God 
by  faith  ; — ^bterested  in  the  covenant,  which  declares  the  believ- 
er justified  from  all  those  things,  from  which  he  eotild  Bot  be' 
justified  by  the  faiw  of  Mosea.  Persons  of  this  character;  and 
in  such  a  state,  wiU  never  be  conibunded.    They  will  lift  up 
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their  heads  with  joj,  when  the  Judge  shall  assemble  all  nations 
before  his  throne. 

But  no  one  will  pretend,  that  all  are  in  this  state ; — ^no  one, 
judging  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  can  suppose  that  the  obe- 
dient followers  of  the  Lamb,  bear  a  great  proportion  to  the 
whole.  Though  no  man  knoweth  the  number  of  God's  chil- 
dren, have  we  not  reason,  even  now,  to  form  this  melancholy 
conclusion,  that  Christ's  disciples  are  a  little  flock,  and  that  the 
servants  of  sm  are  far  more  numerous  ? 

To  persons  of  this  latter  description,  the  following  discourse 
will  be  addressed  ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  inquire,  what  an- 
swer can  be  given  at  the  great  day,  by  impenitent  sinners ; — 
what  excuse  they  will  then  be  able  to  offer,  in  their  own  behalf. 

] .  Will  you  answer,  that  you  knew  not  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God  ;-^hat  you  knew  not,  that  there  was  any  su- 
nreme  Being,  who  created  yourselves,  the  world,  and  the  uni- 
verse ?  No  person,  who  arrives  at  years  of  understanding,  can 
make  such  a  plea.  No  one  can  open  h'ls  eyes,  without  seeing  a 
crowd  of  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  God.  Did  the  heavens 
and  earth  create  themselves  ?  Did  the  mighty  ocean  gather 
itself  together  into  the  deep  places  of  the  earth  ?  Did  tlie 
shores  of  the  ocean  form  themselves  into  a  barrier  against  its 
overflov^ing  ?  Does  the  tide  rise  up,  and  withdraw,  every  day, 
self-moved,  or  by  its  own  choice  ?  Is  it  by  chance,  that  the 
seasons  have  an  orderly  return, — the  fruitg  grow  in  one  part,  of 
the  year,  and  decay  in  another  ?  Did  you  create  your  own 
bodies  or  your  own  souls  ?  Or  itf  it  by  chance,  that  you  have 
eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  feet  to  walk,  or  lungs  to  breathe  ? 
You  know  the  contrary.  You  clearly  perceive,  not  only  that 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work,  but  that  you  yourself  are  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ;  atid  that  you  must  have  been  created  by 
some  intelligent  being,  who  had  a  design  in  creating  you. 

Can  you  pretend  any  uncertainty,  as  to  the  character  of  this 
being  ?  Can  you  doubt  his  goodness  ?  Do  you  not  daily  re- 
eeive  the  fruits  of  it  ?     Do  you  doubt  his  justice,  or  his  holiness  ? 
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Ii«Te  you  the  least  apprabensioD  Aat  lie  is  unjust)  or.  unholy  i 
And  will  you  dare  to  aUegs,  in  the  last  day,  ^t  unavoidable 
ignorance  on  these  subjects  excused  your  n^eot  of  God ;  and 
that  the  reason,  why  jrou  Uved  without  God  in  the  world,  was, 
that  you  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  God  existed  ? 

2.  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  though  you  knew  there  was  a 
God,  and  had  no  reason  to  doubt  what  Us  attributes  were,  yet 
you  knew  not  what  he  required,^— you  were  ignorant  in  what 
way,  be  was  to  be  pleased,  or  displeased. — ^Why  this  is  indeed 
strange.  You  knew  that  there  was  a  holy  God,  and  yet  did  not 
know  that  he  required  holiness  in  his  creatures !  You  will  not 
say  this  in  his  presence,  when  he  riseth  up,  unless  it  be  true. 
YoQ  w3I  not  dare  to  say,  that  you  had  doubts  on  this  sulijecf , 
if  700  had  none.  And  now  suffer  me  to  ask  any  person  pres- 
ent, whether  be  have  any  doubts  on  the  general  subject  of  what 
is  pleaang  or  displeasing  to  God  ?  Have  you  any  doubt,  that 
<Sod  requires  you  to  entertain  inward  auction  to  himself;  to 
sufaniit  to  fab  holy  wiH ;  to  obey  his  commands ;  to  rejoice  m 
his  government,  and  to  desire  bis  blissful  presence  i  In  neg^ 
lecting  obedience,  prayer,  and*  holy  communion  with  Gpod,  or 
rif^iteousness  and  charity  to  men,  can  jou  pretend  it  to  be  a 
matter  of  nncertamty,  what  Crod  required?  Can  you  ^ver  as* 
serf  that  you  know  not  whether  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to 
him,  diat  you  should  repent  of  sin  or  persevere  in  it  ?  Will 
you  be  able  to  tell  bin,  that  though,  in  the  days  of  your  proba- 
tion, you  saw  some  persons  thou^tless,  proud,  seWsh,  haters 
of  that  which  is  good ;  and  others  meek,  watchful  against  sin, 
sorrowful  when  they  had  committed  it,  devout,  and  obedient  to 
the  divine  commands ;  you  were  still  utterly  unable  to  det^- 
inine  which  of  these  characters  was  most  pleasing  in  his  sight  i 
and  whether,  to  obtain  hb  blessmg,  you  ought  to  imitate  the  one 
or  the  other  ?  WSi  you  dare  to  assert  thb  before  him,  whose 
eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire  ?•— But, 

.  S.  Though  you  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  God  requires, 
perhaps- you  intend  to*  show,  that  his  requirements  were  unrea-* 
sonable.    Can  you  support  this  charge  better  than  your  fbrtn^ 

Vol.  U.  20 
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plea  of  ignorance  ?  Where  is  the  unreasonableness  of  the  di- 
vine commands?  As  (rod  is  perfect  in  all  bis  attributes, — ^tbe 
most  wise,  just,  pure  and  gracious  being  in  the  universe,  b  it  a 
bard  case,  that  man  is  required  to  love  him  accordingly? 
Would  you  have  cause  to  think  better  of  God,  if  he  gave  liberty 
to  bb  creatures  not  to  love  bim,  or  to  love  otber  objects  in 
preference  to  him  ?  Is  it  unreasonable,  tbat  he  requires  ycwi  to 
submit  to  him,  with  a  humble,  unrepining  heart?  Is  it  unjust, 
that  be  requires  you  to  do  good  to  bis  creatures,  in  obedience 
to  bts  holy  commands  ?  Having  broken  these  commands^  do 
you  complain,  tbat  he  requires  you  to  exercise  repentance,  to 
feel  godly  sorrow,  to  loathe  yourself,  and  acknowledge  his 
righteousness  ?  Can  any  thbg  be  more  reasonable,  than  that 
an  infinite  God  should  demand  of  his  creatures  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  piously  in  the  present  world  ?  Look  over  the 
moral  law  given  on  mount  Sinai ;  look  over  the  wfaole  Gospel, 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  see  if  you  can  find  a  single  coflftc- 
mand  which  ought  not  to  be  obeyed  f  .  He  bath  showed  tb^ 
O  man^  what  is  good  :  and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  lote  mercy,  aod  walk  humbly 
with  thy  Grod  ?  Ye  say,  The  way  of  the  Lord  i»  not  equal  ? 
Hear,  O  house  of  Israel :  are  not  my  ways  equal  ?  Are  not 
your  ways  unequal. 

4.  Perhaps,  you  design  to  make  this  plea  at  your  Bnal  trial,  that 
tbough  you  had  some  knowledge  of  what  the  divine  requirements 
were,  you  did  not  know  in  what  noanner  they  were  sanctioned : 
i.  e.  you  did  not  know  whether  God  w6uld  reward  the  ob^ 
dient,  and  punish  the  disobedient — But  this  plea  is  incon* 
sistent  with  itself.  Can  any  person  posnbly  believe  tbat  God 
requires  hiscreatures  to  be  holy,  and  forbids  them  to  be  sinful^ 
and  yet  wiU:  never  treat  those  who  break  his  laws  di&rently 
from  those  who  have  kept  them  ?  Can  any  one  doubt,  that 
those  who  trample  on  the  authority  and  violate  the  laws  of  God, 
will  experience  the  divine  wrath?  Can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
Being,  who  hates  sin  and  kves  faoKneas,  will  never  make  known 
bis  hatred  of  the  one,  and  Us.  oomplaoency  in*  the  other  ? 
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Besides,  almost  every  page  in  Scripture,  speaks  on  the  sub- 
ject iQ  the  clearest  manner.  It  not  only  shows  what  God  re- 
quires and  what  he  forbids  ;  it  shows  likewise  the  rewards  of 
obedience  and  the  punishment  of  rebellion :  Say  ye  to  the  right- 
eous that  it  shall  be  well  with  him  :  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  doings.  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with  him, 
for  die  rewards  .of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him.  Tliough  the 
sinner  do  evil  an  hundred  times  and  his  days  be  prolonged, 
yet  surely  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him  that  feareth  God, 
— that  feareth>continually  before  him :  but  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked,  neither  shall  he  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as 
a  shadow.  Indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish  unto 
every  soul  of  man  that  worketh  evil,  but  gk>ry,  honor  and  peace 
to  him  that  worketh  good. 

Wiule  the  Bible,  which  you  may  peruse  daily,  contains  a 
multitude  of  such  declarations  as  these,  will  you  dare,  when 
God  riseth  up,  to  plead  your  ignorance  of  the  rewards  of  holi- 
ness and  the  punishments  of  sin  ? 

5.  Will  you  defend  yourself  by  saying,  that  you  had  deter- 
mined to  change  your  heart  and  life,  at  some  iuture  period ; 
but  were  called  away  before  your  designs  were  executed  ?  In 
that  case  may  it  not  be  asked,  who  gave  you  liberty  to  defer 
conversk>n  ?  The  divine  word  most  assuredly  did  not :  The 
declarations  of  that  word  are  to  this  eSBoci :  Now  is  an  accepted 
time :  behold  now  is  a  day  of  salvation.  '  To-day, — after  so 
long  a  time  as  to-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts :  but  boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou  knowest 
not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Will  you  plead  that  you  had 
no  warning  of  your  departure,  when  you  scarcely  lived  a  month 
without  witnessing  some  new  triumph  of  the  king  of  terrors? 
What  will  it  avail  to  say,  that  you  intended  to  repent  at  some 
future  season,  when  that  very  resolution  implied  an  intention  of 
remaining^ impenitent,  till  that  period  should  arrive?  Can  you 
suppose  that  God  is  bound  to  wait  your  leisure,  though  religion 
be  deferred  from  year  to  year,  and  one  resolution  b  broken  after 
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another  ?     Is  this  a  subject  wbich  you  will  dare  to  meotioDy 
wheo  God  riseth  up? 

6.  The  geueral  slotbfukiess  willi .  perhaps  you  iinagioe» 
give  you  some  eoofideoce,  and  supply  you  with  aa  answer,  at 
the  great,  day.  The  course  you  pursue  is  not  peculiar  to  your- 
self*  You  are  not  distioguisbed  by  aay  flagraut,  enormoiis 
crimes.  That  disregard  to. God,  Christ,  and  his  Groq>el,  which 
may  be  alleged  against  you  at  the  day  of  judgment  is  bo  more 
than  what  is  exhibited  by  a  majority  of  your  acquaintance.  But 
if  you  may  plead  their  example,  they  may  plead  yours — if 
the  plea  is  good  in. one  case,  it  will  be  good  iq  another.  Can 
it  be  imagined,  that  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  his 
gbry,  with  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  will  be  so  terrified  by 
the  multitude  of  culprits,  as  to  absolve  those  who  are  condemned 
by  a  constitution,  which  himself  has  formed?  Is  it  an  un- 
expected eveut,  do  you  apprehend,  that  multitudes  travel  the 
broad  road,  and  enter  at  the  wide  gate,  which  leadeth  to  de- 
struction ?  Did  not  the  divine  author  of  the  Gospel-constitulion 
know  the  little  success,  which  would  attend  it  ?  and  the  number 
q{  those,  who  would  reject  it  ?  Will  numbers  frighten  Him,  be- 
fore whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heavens  shall  flee  away  ; — 
in  whose  presence,  the  wicked  shall  be  as  the  giving  up  of  the 
ghost :  at  a  time  when  all  tribes  of  the  earth  shall  mourn  and 
smite  their  breasts ;  when  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  greal 
men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  as  well  as  every 
bond  man  and  every  free  man  shall  hide  themselves  in  the  dena 
and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  say  to  the  mountains  and 
the  rocks,  Fall  on  us  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb? 

At  such  aaeason,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  direful  scenes,  will 
you  be  inclined  to  attempt  an  excuse,  by  saying  that  in  the  doing 
of  evil,  you  only  followed  a  multitude  ?  The  doom  of  other  sin- 
ners will  be  so  evident,  that  no  one  will  be  desirous  of  piovu^ 
his  resemblance  to  them. 

7.  There  is  another  plea,  which  it  is  believed,  that  many 
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design  to  m  ap^  when  time  trial  comes  on :  I  mean  that  of  bav* 
iag  done  as  much  good  as  evil. 

Your  dea^  ia  to  make  it  appear,  that  though  you  have  done 
maeh  eFil,  you  ha^e  likewise  done  much  good,-*-tbat  though 
jou  h»ire  bfokeo  the  laws  of  God,  iu  many  instances,  you  hare 
likewise  fuMlled  them  in  many«  To  this  we  make  a  twofold 
ceply  :  1.  Were  that  which  yon  affinn,  true,  it  would  by  no 
means,  be  of  itself,  a  ground  of  safety  ?    2.  It  is  not  tme. 

1.  Suppose  it  were  true,  that  you  had  obeyed  God's  holy 
law  in  as  many  bstaoces  as  you  have  broken  it,  this  would  not 
be  a  plea,  on  which  to  depend,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  b  not 
the  law  of  God  holy  in  one  part  as  welt  as  another  ?  Was  one 
part  of  It  made  to  be  obeyed  and  the  other  to  be  broken  ?  Did 
ever  God  say,  If  you  will  serve  me  half  the  time^  you  may  sin 
the  other  half?  Does  not  the  divine  law  denounce  a  ciuse  on 
diose  who  continue-  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law  to  do  them  ?  Is  not  this  the  case  with  all  laws,  whether  hu- 
man or  divine  ?  Would  any  criminal,  before  an  earthly  tribunal, 
dare  to  {dead,  in  his  own  defence,  that,  though  guilty  of  the 
crime  alleged,  he  has  lived  honestly,  as  many  days  as  dishon- 
estly ;  and  that,  if  his  promises  and  oaths  have  been  false,  half 
the  time,  they  have  been  true  the  other  half?  Such  a  plea  as 
this  was  never  set  up,  in  a  human  court,  and  can  you  suppose 
it  will  answer  in  the  court  of  Heaven  ?  God  requires  obedience 
in  all  instances,  as  well  as  in  any.  -  Even  if  you  had  obeyed 
the  laws  of  God  nine  times  out  often,  you  would  not  obtain  a 
legal  justification^  No  person  can  be  justified  by  the  law,  who 
has  not  kept  the  law  perfectly,  if  you  had  sinned  against  God 
but  in  one  instance,  you  would  need  to  be  justified  fireely  by 
divine  grace,  dirough  the  redemption  there  is  in  Christ ;  and, 
thereibre,  without  an  interest  m  Christ,  you  must  forever  ro* 
main  under  condemnation. — ^But, 

2.  It  is  far  from  being  true,  that  you  have  obeyed  the  law  of 
God  as  firequently  as  you  have  disobeyed  it.  Consider  what 
the  divine  law  requires.  It  is  not  outward  obedience  only.  It 
is  the  dtedieooe  of  tfae  heart,  whk^  God  demands.  He  forbids 
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every  evil  purpose  and  desire,  and  the  mdul^nce  of  every  evil 
imagination.  Impenitent  sinners,  no  doubt,  do  many  things  ex- 
ternally which  the  law  of  Grod  requires ;  but  there  is  always  an 
essential  deficiency  :— there  is  always  wanting  that  right  state 
of  the  heart, — ^that  love  towards  God,  which  is  more  than  all 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Grod  requires  that  we  love  him 
with  all  the  heart,  soul,  mind  and  strength  :^^that  we  delight  in 
his  character  and  government,  and  cordially  choose  him  as  our 
eternal  portion.  This,  the  unrenewed  sinner  does  not.  What 
thea  is  his  dependence  ?  What  is  the  ground  on  which  his  jus- 
tification rests  ?  Is  it  a  partial  obedience  ;  and  that  not  of  the 
heart,  but  wholly  outward  ?  Will  an  obedience  essentially  de- 
fective, counterbalance  his  pride,  ingratitude,  stubbornness,  and 
rebellion  of  heart. 

It  is  very  usually  forgotten  by  persons  who  set  up  such  a  plea 
that  the  great  Judge  of  all  the  earth  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts : — 
they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  laws  of  God,  like  those  of  civil 
society,  take  cognizance  of  outward  actions  alone.  If  you  are 
convinced,  that  all  the  feelings  and  exercises  of  heart  will  be 
subjects  of  examination  at  the  last  day, — that  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  will  be  laid  open ;  and  that  the  law  of  God  casts  down 
every  imagination  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself 
against  God,  you  will  not, — you  cannot  pretend,  that  your  obe- 
dience equals  your  disobedience:  much  less  will  you  dare 
to  place  your  eternal  salvation  or  destruction  on  such  an  issue. 
Will  such  a  calculation  be  satisfactory  at  death?  Will  the 
hopes  of  a  dying  man  be  supported  on  such  ground  ?  To  this 
question,  none  can  positively  answer.  Perhaps  those  who  trust 
in  a  refuge  of  lies  while  living,  may  have  the  same^  trust  even 
in  death.  Perhaps  then*  fake  hope  may  continue  tiU  the  last : 
but  surely  it  will  not  remain  in  the  day  of  judgment :  Their 
hope  will  then  be  as  the  spider's  web,  or  Kke  the  chaff^which 
the  wind  driveth  away.  The  ungodly  shaU  not  stand  in 
judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  righteous. 
The  divine  law  will  then  be  magnified  and  made  honorable. 
None  who  have^  broken  it,  will  he  acquitted  on  any  other  foun- 
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dation  than  Goq>el-grace.  None  of  the  partakers  of  Gospel- 
saivatioD  will  attribute  tbeir  happiness  to  their  own  good  de- 
serving, but  to  him  that  loved  them,  and  washed  them  from 
their  sins,  in  his  own  blood. 

We  can  think  of  but  one  more  objection,  but  that  is,  perhaps, 
more  fdausible  than  any  hitherto  mentioned.  I  mean  the  na7 
tive  depravity  of  man.  Of  jrou,  who  have  a  sinful  heart,  you 
think  it  unreasonable  that  Grod  should  require  holy  obedience. 

This  subject,  no  doubt,  is  attended  with  real  difficulties  ;r— 
perhaps  it  cannot,  in  our  state  of  ignorance,  be  wholly  under- 
stood i  yet  enough,  wa  believe,  can  be  said,  to  show  that  no 
sinner  can  with  safeQr  rest  his  defence  on  this  ground,  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  The  disordered  animal  constitution,  which 
is  transmitted  from  Adam  tp  all  bis  posterity,  does  not  necessi- 
tate sin,  though  it  is,  in.  fact,  followed  by  voluntary  tran^es- 
sion  and  consequent  inward  corruption.  It  is  sin,  voluntary  sin 
alone,  which  exposes  to  the  wrath  of  God. 

:  But  what  kind  of  persons  arcb  they,  who  can  expect  to  ex- 
cuse themselves,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  by  pleading  their  na- 
tive corruption.  Certainly  not  they  who  disbelieve  the  doctrine. 
That  were  the  greatest  absurdity  imaginable.  You  do  not  as- 
suredly design  to  excuse  impenitence,  when  God  riseth  up,  by 
alleging  that  which  you  do  not  believe.  But  if  you  do  be- 
lieve it,  as  we  bumUy  conceive  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  it, 
are  the  sins  committed  in  common  life,  excused  on  this  ground  ? 
Do  you  suppose,  that  a  thief,  who  has  stolen  your  goods^  or  an 
incendiary,  who  has  burned  your  house,  is  excusable  on  ac- 
count of  his  native  corruption?  If  you  do  not  grant  that  oth- 
ers are  excusable  on  this  ground,  how  can  you  use  it  in  your 
own  defence  ?  Can  you  suppose  that  an  apology,  which  has 
little  or  no  weight  in  the  view  of  men,  will  avail  in  the  estima- 
tioiTof  him  who  searcheth  the  heart  ? 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  impenitent  sinner  will  be  able  to 
make  no  valid  defence,  in  the  day  of  judgment.  K  it  be  easy 
now  to  show  that  bis  pleas  are  groundless,  will  he  have  the 
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coofidence  to  bring  them  forward,  when  God  riseth  up  ?  Far 
otherwise :  Every  sinoer  will  tbeo  be  speechless ;  his  fnouth 
will  be  stopped ;  his  gailt  wiB  evidently  appear.  The  rights 
eousness  of  God  will  break  forth.  The  heavens  shall  declare  his 
righteousness  and  all  the  people  shall  see  his  glory.  God  will 
be  justified,  when  he  speaketh  and  clear  when  he  judgeth.  He 
will  certainly  overcome  in  judgment ; — it  will  evidently  appear, 
that  truth  and  reason  are  on  h'ls  side. 

The  text  contains  two  questions.  Tlie  one,  What  shall  1 
answer  ?  we  have  oonsideredr  The  other  is,  What  shall  I  do 
when  God  riseth  up  ?  As  we  have  shown  that  the  sinner  will 
be  wholly  unable  to  ofier  any  good  reason,  why  judgmem 
should  not  be  executed, — that  he  will  be  wfadly  confounded  be- 
fore his  Judge,  what  will  then  remam  to  be  done  ?  what  expe- 
dient can  then  be  embraced?  Inquiries  of  this  nature  will 
compose  the  ensuing  discourse.  <*  What  shall  I  do  when  God 
riseth  up  ?''  To  what  being  shall  the  sinner  apply  ?  Will  he 
resort  to  those,  who  are  impenitent  like  himself?  to  those,  who 
appear  before  God  in  the  same  character  ?  Doubtless  it  will  be 
easy  to  find  persons  of  this  description, — multitudes  who  have 
travelled  the  broad  way,  and  entered  at  the  wide  gate;  but  wiU 
they  be  in  circumstances  to  afibfd  any  relief  to  a  felldw  repip- 
bate,  even  if  they  were  disposed  ?  Will  not  they  all  be  in  the 
same  confounded,  despairing  state  ?  Will  not  they  all  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  dismal  prospect  of  that  eternity  which  b  be* 
fore  them  ?  Will  not  all  compassion  and  tenderness,  something 
of  which  seems  natural  to  man,  be  then  overborne  by  despair 
and  confirmed  rebellion  ?  Can  one  condemned  culprit  give  m^ 
curity  from  almighty  displeasure,  to  those  who  are  under  the 
same  condemnation  ?  Snipers  do,  in  this  world,  strengthen-the 
hands  of  each  other.  By  combining,  th^  often  screen  each 
other  finxn  earthly  punishment.  Not  so,  when  God  visiteth. 
It  will  be  then  seen,  though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall 
not  prosper. 

Gkit  2.  Will  you  obtain  relief,  by  makmg  applicaticm  to  the 
children  of  God  ?  Call  now,  if  there  be  any  to  answer ;  and  to  . 
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which  of  the  satots  wilt  thou  turn  ?  No .  doubt  th«y  will  enter* 
tain  dispositions  highly  benevolent,  and  will  be  ready  to  give 
aey  assistance,  that  b  not  contrary  to  the  orders  and  puk'poses 
of  him,  whom  they  supremely  love.  Before  their  state  of  trial 
had  closed,  tliey  would  have  rejoiced  exceedingly,  if  sinners 
had  desired  their  prayers,  instructions,  and  good  offices.  But 
at  the  great  day,  the  case  will  be  quite  different  The  saints 
will  then  have  no  authority  to  speak  of  pardon  and  salvation. 
The  opportunity  is  past ;  the  door  is  shut.  The  only  way,  in 
which  any  among  the  fallen  posterity  of  Adam  can  obtain  par- 
don and  everlasting  life,  is  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  comprehending 
repentance  and  hearty  submission.  Having  complied  with 
these  conditions,  the  children  of  God  will  appear  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  Christ,  at  the  great  day.  But  the  season  of  grace, 
— *the  season  in  which  pardon  can  be  obtained  on  these  condi- 
tions, closes  at  death.  After  that,  salvation  b  not  to  be  offered 
on  anf  conditions  whatever.  If  the  foolish  virgins  should  say 
to  the  wise :  Give  us  of  your  oil ;  the  latter  would  reply  : 
Not  so,  lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you.  Our  accept- 
ance of  Christ  gives  security  to  ounelves;  but  can  afford  no 
security  to  any  other. 

The  children  of  God  cannot  derange  the  divine  constitution 
and  offer  life  to  those,  concerning  whom  Grod  hath  said :  Let 
him  that  b  unjust,  be  unjust  still,  and  let  him  that  is  filthy  be 
filthy  still. 

To  any  applicat^n,  made  at  that  time,  they  roust  answer  as 
the  king  of  Israel  did  to  a  woman,  who  at  the  siege  of  Samaria, 
cried  out,  saying :  Help,  O  King  ! — If  the  Lord  do  not  help 
thee,  whence  shall  I  help  thee  i  Should  you  be  so  unhappy, 
as  to  appear  at  the  divine  bar,  in  any  other  garb  than  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  all  application  to  your  fellow  men,  whether 
saints  or  sinners,  will  be  altogether  ineffectual.  It  will  then  be 
found,  that  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

There  will  be  an  eternal  separation  between  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked,  even  though  they  were  once  united  iq  the  same 
town,  neighborhood  or  (ampy.    Pious  Eli  will  not  be  able  to 
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save  bis  profiine  sAns ;  nor  will  devout  David  rescue  tbe  profli- 
gate Absalom. 

3.  What  tben  will  you  do,  wben  God  visitetb  ?  If  you  can- 
not turn  to  anjr  of  the  human  race^  with  a  prospect  of  relief, 
will  you  resort  to  tbe  holy  angels  ?  These  beings  are,  mdeed, 
more  powerful  than  human  creatures,  and  can,  in  many  instan* 
ces,  do  what  the  latter  cannot.  But  as  the  power  of  God  is 
infinite,  (heir  power  bears  no  more  proportion  to  that  than  hu- 
man power  does.  They  can  no  more  rescue  one  condemned 
sinner  irom  punishment,  than  the  feeblest  among  our  own  race. 
Nor  will  they  be  disposed  to  do  it.  The  angels  do,  at  present, 
indeed,  take  great  interest  in  the  concerns  of  men.  They  are 
ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion. They  were.  In  former  ages,  desirous  to  look  into  the  mys- 
tery of  redemption,  and  there  is  joy  among  them,  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth.  But  it  is  not.  to  be  conceived,  that  they 
would  rejoice,  that  a  sinner  should  be  saved  without  repentance, 
if  the  thing  were  in  itself  possible  ;  nor  would  they  intercede 
with  Grod,  that  the  offers  of  grace  might  be  made  to  a  sinner, 
at  tbe  day  of  judgment,  knowing,  as  they  must,  that  his  day  of 
grace  is  then  over.  How  absurd  is  the  thought,  that  the  angels, 
who  delight  to  do  God's  will,  and  are  always  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  and  holiness  of  all  the  divine  proceedings,  should  at- 
tempt the  rescue  of  those,  whom  God  condemns !  But,  be- 
sides^ you  wellknow,  there  are  but  two  apartnients  in  the  invis- 
ble  world  ;*cne  for  the  righteous  and  one  for  the  wicked.  Wafe 
it  possible,  then,  that  the  angels  should  rescue  you  from'  hell, 
how  would  you  be  disposed  of?  Could  they  introduce  you  in- 
to heaven  ?  Would  such  an  interposition  be  desirable  to  you  ? 
Would  )'ou  then  desire  thevery  things  which  now  you  do  not  do- 
sire  ?  Would  you  desire  the  company  of  angels,  and  such  beings 
as  angels  are  ?  Would  you  desire  to  be  eternally  united  to  such 
beings  as  are  forever  engaged  in  th6  sublime  duties  of  holi- . 
ness,  though  you  now,  at  the  known  hazard  6t  the  soul,  re- 
ject all  exhortations  to  holiness  ?  Could  the  angels  bring  you 
to  heaven,  not  only  against  the  will  iff  God^  but  also  against 
your  otcm,  and  make  you  happy  in  the  enjoyment  oT  that  for 
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which  70U  have  no  relish  ?  Most  assuredly  all  tppfication  to 
them  will  be  vain,  in  the  day  when  God  visiteth.  These  holy 
beings  will  accompany  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  appear 
in  flaming  fire  to  take  vengeance  ;  and  they  will  as  truly  ap- 
prove of  the  divine  proceedings  in  the  condenmation  of  those 
who  reject  the  Grospel,  as  they  rejoice  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
scheme  of  mercy,  which  the  Gospel  unfolds. 

4.  Perhaps  you  design  to  resort  to  Christ j  at  the  last  day; — 
you  mean  to  make  some  passionate  appeal  to  his  mercy  ;  you 
mean  then  to  acknowledge,  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  but 
through  him,  and  that  you  are  forever  undone,  if  he  refuse  you. 
As  he  is  a  compassionate  Saviour,  you  suppose  he  will  show  his 
compassion  to  all  applicants,  even  to  such,  who  resort  to  him 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  day  of  jtidgment.  Christ  Is,  indeed, 
compassionate ;  the  whole  Gospel  shows  him  to  be  such ;  and 
many  souls  ready  to  perish,  have  felt  his  compassion.  Humbly 
resort  to  him,  at  present,  acknowledging  the  insufficiency  of 
ev^ry  other  help,  and  placing  yourself  wholly  at  his  mercy, 
there  will  be  hope  of  finding  acceptance.  JSTow  is  an  accepted 
tirfie;  now  is  a  day  of  salvation.  But  where  is  the  least  evi- 
dence, that  the  compassion  of  Christ  will  be  exercised  to  those 
who  reject  tba  otkrs  of  salvation,  till  death  ?  •  Where  do  you 
find  mention  of  any,  who  at  the  day  of  judgment,  shall  repent 
and  be  receh^ed  into  the  covenant  of  grace  ?  Indeed  our  Sa- 
viour himself  has  shown  us,  that  some  sinners  shall  apply  to  him 
at  that  time,  but  shall  be  repulsed.  Many  shall  say  :  Liord, 
Lord,  open  to  us ;  have  we  not  eaten  and  drunken  in  thy  pres- 
ence ;  and  in  thy  name  cast  out  devils ;  and  in  thy  name  done 
many  wonderful  works ;  and  he  will  say,  I  never  knew  yotf , 
depart  from  me,  ye  that  work  iniquity.  Here,  you  see,  is  an 
applicatkm  made  to  Christ,  and  rejected  by  him.  All  applica- 
tions made  to  him,  at  the  last  day,  will  be  as  ill  received. 
Those,  who  have  not  known  Christ,  before  death,  will  not  be 
known  of  him  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Christ  will,  at  that  day, 
assume  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  which  he  now  wears. 
He  now  reasons  with  shmers,  and  gives  them  the  moist  liberal 
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and  gracious  invitations.  He  now  exclaims,  as  he  once  did,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles:  If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  But  this  will  not  be  his  lan- 
guage to  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  found  impenitent.  Ex- 
hortations and  offers  will  be  wholly  at  an  end.  Christ  will  then 
appear  to  judge  those  by  law,  who  have  rejected  mercy  :  Then 
shall  they  call  upon  him,  but  be  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek 
him  earnestly,  but  shall  not  find  him  ;  for  they  bated  knowledge, 
and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  they  would  none  of 
his  counsel,  but  despised  alibis  reproof;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways,  and  be  filled  with  their  own 
devices.  He  shall  say  :  As  for  these  mine  enemies,  who  would 
not  that  I  should  reign  Over  them,  bring  them  hither  and  slay 
them  before  me. 

What  expedient  will  still  remain  to  the  sinner  ?  Is  there  any 
other  being  from  whom  he  can  seek  relief?  Doubtless  there  is, 
even  God  the  Father :  but  what  prospect  of  success  can  there 
be,  in  this  application  ?  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  be  gave  his 
only  begotten  and  deiarly  beloved  Son,  that  whosoever  believetb 
on  him,  might  not  perish ;  but  he  did  not  send  his  Son  to  save 
those  who  should  reject  him.  When  the  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard sent  his  son  to  the  husbandmen  to  receive  the  fruits,  he 
said  :  They  will  reverence  my  son,  when  they  see  him.  But, 
when  the  son  was  refused  and  ill  treated,  the  father  was  highly 
and  justly  incensed.  So  will  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  be  indignant  towards  all  who  slight  the  offers  of  grace, 
which  his  Son  has  made.  Can  it  be  conceived,  that  the  great 
Jehovah  should  devise  such  measures  for  the  salvation  of  apos- 
tate creatures, — that  he  should  commission  the  blessed  Messiah 
for  this  purpose,  and  yet  save  such  as  reject  the  Messiah  ? 
Should  recourse  be  had  to  the  Father  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
will  he  not  remind  the  sinner,  of  seasons,  means  and  privileges, 
that  are  past  ?  Will  he  not  say,  **  You  once  had  life  given  you 
for  the  very  purpose  of  forming  a  friendship  with  your  Maker  ? 
You  knew,  that  the  day  of  final  decision  was  approaching. 
Though  your  sins  were  many,  you  had  the  tender  of  salvation. 
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A  fy}l  atonement  was  made  by  him,  who  o&red  up  bis  life  for 
sinners.  My  word  was  in  your  bands,  plainly  setting  fortb  tbe 
dreadful  consequences  of  final  impenitence,  and  Urging  you,  in 
tbe  most  persuasive  and  gracious  manner,  to  turn  and  live.  My 
Spirit  was  sent  to  persuade  you  to  make  tbe  same  wise  and 
bappy  cboice.  Tbe  language  of  botb  was  :  Turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
for  wby  will  ye  die  ?  I  have  no  pleasure  m  tbe  death  of  him 
that  dieth.  Return  unto  your  strong  holds,  ye  prisoners  of 
hope.  Ttie  Spirit  and  tbe  bride  say.  Come,  and  let  him  that 
heareth  say,  Come,  and  let  him  who  is  athirst  come,  and  take 
the  waters  of  life  freely.  Awakening  providences,  such  as  im- 
minent dangers  and  wonderful  deliverances,  were  sent  with  the 
same  gracious  design.  But  all  these,  will  God  say  to  the  im- 
penitent, were  in  vain ;  your  neck  was  an  iron  sinew,  and  your 
brow  brass.  You  babituaUy  resisted  tbe  Spirit  of  God ;  you 
would  not  have  the  Messiah  to  reign  over  you.  You  still  per- 
severed in  sin,  and  never  came  to  a  hearty  compliance  with  tbe 
conditions  of  the  Grospeh  And  now  tbe  time  of  decision  is 
come ;  your  doom  is  irreversible.  You  must  forever  exist 
without  comfort  or  hope,  and  feel  that  misery  from  which  you 
refused  to  escape.  You  must  depart  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

Thus  have  we  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  sinner  will  be 
able  to  make  no  answer,  when  God  riseth ;  that  he  will  be 
able  to  do  nothing,  when  God  riseth  up. 

Perhaps,  my  hearers,  you  view  this  subject  as  too  gloomy  to 
be  treated  of.  It  is  gloomy  indeed.  But  if  the  thought  of 
such  a  condition  be  distressing,  should  it  not  be  our  concern  to 
avoid  the  condition  itself?  And  that  we  may  feel  a  due  con- 
cern to  avoid  it,  should  we  not  consider  what  it  is  ?  Which  of 
tbe  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed? What  improbability  is  there  in  the  suppositions 
we  have  made  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  you  will  ever  appear  be- 
fore God  in  judgment?  Does  the  state  of  religion  among  us 
forbid  the  belief,  that  many,  very  many  are  in  an  unpardoned 
state, — without  any  well  grounded  hope,  and  without  God's  fa- 
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vor  ?  And  will  not  such  persons,  should  they  die  without  al- 
teration of  heart  and  character,  be  absolutely  without  excuse 
and  without  resource,  at  the  day  of  judgment  ? 

There  is  a  very  great  difierence  between  the  present  state  of 
sinners,  and  their  condition  at  the  last  day.  It  will  then  be 
desperate ;  it  is  now  hopeful :  God  is  willing  to  receive  you  in- 
to the  covenant  of  grace,  on  the  terms  of  godly  sorrow  and 
hearty  submission.  Life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse 
are  now  proposed.  The  offers  of  eternal  life  are  made  with  ^ 
perfect  sincerity,  on  the  part  of  God. '  But,  from  the  subject, 
it  appears,  that  they  will  not  be  made  forever.  The  impenitent 
sinner  will  soon  be  in  a  state,  in  which  he  can  find  no  relief, — 
no  rest, — but  be  obliged  to  sink  down  in  sorrow. 

How  exceedingly  different  will  then  appear  the  condition  of 
those,  who  are  found  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ !  To  such 
there  will  be  no  condemnation.  Having  embraced  the  evan- 
gelical scheme  of  salvation,  their  sins  are  frankly  forgiven. 
They  have  indeed  no  legal  claim  to  salvation,  on  the  score  of 
their  good  deserving^  but  they  have  a  sure  claim  founded  on  the 
atonement  of  Christ.  They  have  the  unalterable  friendship  of 
their  Judge,  having  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set 
before  them.  They  will  doubtless  have,  at  the  great  day,  a 
deep  sense  of  their  obligations  to  divine  grace.  They  will 
know,  that  without  God's  free  mercy  in  Christ,  they  themselves 
could  have  nothing  to  answer, — no  resource  to  which  they  could 
possibly  repair  ?  In  the  present  life,  the  children  of  God  may 
be  viewed  with  contempt.  Haughty  and  elevated  sinners  may 
treat  tliem  disdainfully.  But  hereafter,  they  and  they  only, 
of  all  the  human  race,  will  be  honored. 

If  the  condition  of  sinners  will  soon  be  desperate  ; — if  the 
condition  of  God's  children  will  soon  be  unspeakably  glorious, 
how  ought  this  consideration  to  afiect  us,  who  are  now  in  our. 
state  of  trial  ?  What  anxiety  ; — what  concern  can  be  dispropor- 
tionate to  such  an  object?  What  can  justify  our  stupidity? 
What  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  creatures  just  entering  oo 
eternity,  and  soon  to  be  made  unalterably  happy  or  miserable, 
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should  shrink  from  inquiring  into  their  own  spiritual  concerns, 
— and  shut  their  eyes  against  the  object  which  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  would  be  always  in  their  view  ?  Will 
nothing  but  death  convince  us  that  we  are  mortal?  Will 
nothing  but  the  beginning  of  eternity  convince  us,  that  we  are 
designed  for  eternity  ?  Will  nothing  but  the  terrors  of  the  last 
day  convince  us,  that  we  must  all  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  ?  It  is  not  the  religious, — it  is  not  those  who  are 
deeply  engaged  in  religion,  who  act  tlie  irrational  part ;  but  it  is 
such  as  walk  in  the  way  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their 
eyes,  forgetful  that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring  them  in- 
to judgment ; — those  who  quietly  pass  down  the  stream  of  in- 
iquity, not  considering,  that  this  stream  falls  into  the  boundless 
ocean  of  despair.  Such  will  be  constrained,  when  too  late,  to 
say :  We  fools  counted  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  to  be 
without  honor :  Now  is  he  numbered  among  the  children  of 
(jod,  and  his  lot  is  among  the  saints  ! 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  TRUTHS  OF 
THE  GOSPEL. 

Acts  35 :  17, 18, 19.— Therefore,  when  they  had  come  hither,  with- 
out any  delay  on  the  raorrow,  I  sat  on  the  judgment  seat,  and  I 
comnmnded  the  man  tp  be  brought  forth.  Against  whom,  when 
the  accusers  stood  up,  they  bN>ught  none  accusation  of  such  things 
as  I  sufiposed  ;  but  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own 
superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed 
to  be  alive. 

In  such  terms  spake  Festus  to  king  Agrippa  conceming  Paul, 
tod  conceming  the  religion,  which  he  taught.  In  his  view, 
nothing  could  be  less  important,  than  the  contention  maintained 
with  so  much  zeal  by  Paul  and  his  Jewish  persecutors.  The 
question  whether  one  Jesus  were  dead  or  alive,  appeared  to  him 
to  deserve  the  attention  of  a  sensible  roan  as  little,  as  the  crime 
alleged  against  the  prisoner,  deserved  judicial  cognizance,  yet 
on  this  fact  rests  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  with  it 
is  connected  not  only  that  immense  change,  which  thb  religion 
has  produced  in  the  civil  world,  but  all  the  happy  and  glorious 
consequences,  which  have  resulted  to  millions  of  those  who  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  *'  have  known  Christ  and  the  pow- 
er of  his  resurrection."  Could  this  question  have  been  deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  darkness  had  till  this  day  covered  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people ;  pagan  superstition  and 
crimes  had  been  continued ;  and  multitudes  had  died  m  their 
sins,  who  now  join  in  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb. 

In  Festus's  apprehension,  it  is  probable,  the  Christian  story 
carried  great  improbability  on  the  face  of  it.  But  whether  true 
or  false,  the  afiair  appeared  to  him  as  wholly  imimportant. 
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His  iodifierence  evideotlj  proceeded  from  bis  mistaken  views 
of  the  subject.  He  considered  Cbristianity,  as  principally^  ot 
entirely  consisting  in  a  befief,  tbat  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead. 
That  he  should  have  entertained  this  opinion,  was  indeed  irra- 
tional ;  buty  while  possessing  it,  his  indifference  to  the  subject 
can  excite  little  surprise.  If  considered,  as  an  msulated  fact, 
Dp  unusual  importance  can  be  ^Otached  to  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tioD.  But  i£  the  same  Jesus  taught  a  system  of  doctrines,  or  a 
system  of  morals,  or  both,  the  fiict  of  his  resurrection  immedi- 
ately becomes  extremely  mteresting.  It  will  in  that  case  be 
evident,  that  he  came  agreeably  to  his  own  words,  "  as  a  wit- 
ness, to  bear  witness  to  the  truth."  Now  if  the  fact  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection  acquires  importance  from  the  character 
which  he  sustained  as  instructor,  the  importance  of  ascertainmg 
what  his  instructions  were,  is  undeniable.  To  the  illustration  of 
this  truth,  our  present  attention  will  be  directed.  To  prevent 
misconception,  it  may  however  be  necessary  to  make  some 
previous  r^narks : 

1.  No  particular  state  of  the  understanding  renders  a  man 
acceptable  to  God.  No  person  is  morally  good  because  he 
assents  to  a  given  proposition  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  morally 
bad  merely  for  the  opposite  reason.  Truth  may  be  so  clearly 
represented,  as  to  gain  the  assent  even  of  the  worst  of  men  ;  it 
may  be  presented  with  so  little  evidence  as  to  be  doubted  by 
the  best.  There  can  be  no  question,  that  the  infernal  spirit  be- 
lieves some  truths,  either  doubted  or  rejected  by  persons  on 
earth,  who  are  far  less  criminal,  or  who  are  reaUy  virtuous. 

2.  We  are  not  to  suppose,  that  every  discrepancy  of  opinion 
b  the  result  of  moral  depravity.  Some  may  arise  from  diversi- 
ty of  talents,  information,  advantages,  or  from  the  particular 
manner  in  which  evidence  is  exhibited. 

3.  Nor  do  we  assert,  that  every  degree  of  error,  which  in- 
volves criminality,  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man, 
mainly  influenced  by  the  bve  of  truth.  That  moral  depravity, 
some  portbn  of  which  attends  even  good  men  m  the  present 
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state,  may  manifest  itself  in  criminal  prejudices',  as  well  as  in  a 
different  manner. 

Still,  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  what  opiniotts 
are  entertained  as  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

In  proof  of  this  I  observe, 

1.  That  just  conceptions  as  to  the  works  of  God,  and  the  re- 
lation which  they  have  to  each  other,  are  known  to  influence 
hmnan  happiness,  as  this  is  promoted  by  particular  «rts  and 
ertploymems.  The  fact  of  otir  Creator's  having  given  pecu« 
liar  qualities  to  the  magnet,  has  wonderfully  (lieilitaced  coin* 
merce.  A  kncfwledge  of  the  human  body  leads  tso  IsmtaMe  tp* 
plications,  when  disorders  invade  it.  discoveries  In  chemistry 
are  conducive  to  tb^  same  object.  It  is  eyident  then,  that  .hu^ 
man  happiness  b  promoted,  not  only  by  a  knowledge  in  geaer* 
al,  that  creation  is  from  Grod,  but  likewise  by  a  particidar 
knowledge  of  the  parts  and  properties  of  creatioiK  But,  if  ig* 
norance  of  God's  works,  or  wrong  ideas  concerning  them  hm 
unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  man,  it  would  be  strange  indeed) 
that  ignorance  or  mistakes  as  to  his  word  should  be  perfectly 
and  universally  harmless. 

2.  The  importance  of  believing  truth  may  be  shown  by 
referring  to  those  prophetic  messages,  whbh  were  sent  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  When  that  nation  believed  those  messages  and 
was  influenced  by  them,judgn^nts  were  prevented  or  with* 
drawn.  When  those  messages  were  not  believed,  calamities 
were  sent  and  additional  guilt  was  contracted.  Disregard  to  the 
remonstrances  and  admonitions  of  the  prophets,  is  frequently 
mentioned,  and  with  great  severity.  It  is  mentioned  to  the 
honor  of  the  Ninei^tes,  that  they  believed  the  prophet.  The 
consequence  of  their  belief  was  a  reformation  of  life,  which  was 
followed  by  the  salvation  of  their  country. 

Suppose  for  a  moment,  that  instead  of  humbly  regarding  the 
prophet's  message,  they  had  contented  themselves  with  speak*- 
ing  of  his  character  respectfully,  and  acknowledging!  thai  he 
acted  under  a  divine  commis^on.  In  that  case  would  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission  have  been  accomplished  ?    On  such  coCidi- 
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tjpDSf  would  ii^pendvog  jo^gPiieats  have  he^Q  avo^ctod  I  But 
were  the  commuDJcatfODs  made  by  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites  more 
important,  than  those  whic))  bavq.  been  made  to  the  world  by 
Jesus  Christ  ?  If  therefore  it  were  a  matter  of  consequence 
not  only  to  recognize  Jonah  as  a  prophet,  but  to  examine  and 
understand  bis  message ;  it  must  be  at  least  as  highly  important 
not  only  to  acknowledge  Je^us^  as  Messiah,  but  to  examine  and 
believe  his  doctrines. 

3.  It  js  evident,  firoip  the  conduct  of  the  most  intelligent 
afnong  various  Christian  denominations,  that  n^e  of  them, 
whatever  language  they  are  pleased  to  use,  do  in  fact  consider 
it  as  of  no  consequence,  what  systems  of  religion  men  adopt. 
If  it  were,  why  should  so  much  ingenuity,  learning,  and  critical 
efibrt  be  employed  for  the  establishroent  of  a^e,  system,  and  the 
abolition  of  another  ? 

IC  it  be  a  natter  of  moment  to  ki^pw,  not  only  that  Jfesue 
Christ  was  a  divinely  commissioned  .in;itructor,  but  what  l^is  in- 
structions wer^,  all  this  i^.  perfectly  consistent.  On  s^ch 
ground,  literature  and  talepts  are  w^ll  employed  in  collating 
manuscripts  and  versions,  in  detectix^,  interpoh^tions,  if  any 
theie  have  been,  and  in  discovering  the  lines,  which  separate 
the  heritage  qf  divine,  truth  from  tb^  regions  of  human  invenUon. 
But  if  it  be  sufficient  that  Christ  came  in  the  quality  of  a  teach- 
er, and  rose  from  the  dead,  without  foriping  any  definite  opin- 
ion of  the  Instructions  which  be  ^ve,  those  labors  which  are  en- 
countered with  a  view  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  ocigjna^  text, 
can  have  nothing  for  their  object,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
if  at  all  more.importai;^  than  the  studies  of  those,  who  are  em- 
ployed in;g^vmg  us  correct  editions  of  the  classics. 

In  one  thing  all  denominauons  of  believers  unite.  1  >nean, 
in  professing  themselve;s  to  be  the  fin^nds  and  votaries  of  truth. 
So  far  as  their  declarations-may  be  credited,  they  desire  notbjng 
so  earnest^,  as  to  know. the  divine  wilT,  expressed  in  the  works 
,and  oracl^  o(Ood'  But  why  this  devotion  to  truth ;  why  this 
.arjdept  pursuit  of  it,  i^  it  be  a  matter  of  little  or  no  consequence 
.what  opinions  aj;e  educed.  fr(¥n.  the  sacredi volume,  ?       .     ..  ; 
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4.  The  very  existeoce  of  a  revelation  proves,  that,  m  the 
divine  opinion,  religious  sentiments  are  important.  Had  tbey 
not  been  so,  no  communication  from  above  had  been  made  on 
the  subject.  The  particular  manner,  in  which  the  Christian  rev- 
elation was  made,  speaks  the  same  language  still  more  clearly. 
God  has  been,  so  to  speak,  at  great  expense,  in  communicating 
this  religion.  His  intentions  of  doing  it  were  suggested  to  the 
first  human  pair.  With  reference  to  the  same  object,  divine 
appearances  were  exhibited  to  favored  individuals  in  subsequent 
ages.  A  people  were  rescued  from  vassalage  by  a  series  of 
judgments,  sent  on  their  oppressors.  Ood  himself  became  their 
leader,  their  guardian  and  legislator.  Ejecting  the  former  in- 
habitants of  Canaan,  in  their  country  he  established  .Us  own 
people :  they  were  made  the  depositaries  of  divii^e  truth.  With 
their  civil  institutions  a  religious  system  was  connected,  which 
system  was  to  remain  in  operaUon  till  the  ^*  seed  should  come, 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.''  The  state  of  surrounding 
nations,  and  of  those  far  distant,  was  divinely  governed  and  in- 
fluenced with  special  reference  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of 
Christ.  During  that  whole  time,  which  elapsed  before  tlie  ad- 
vent of  the  Messiah,  Grod  is  represented  as  ordering  events  in 
subserviency  to  his  great  purposes  of  redeeming  mercy  !  Our 
Lord's  arrival  was  announced  by  a  company  of  heavenly  hosts, 
proclaiming  *^  glory  to  (rod  m  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and 
good  win  towards  men."  His  death,  which  was  accompanied 
by  frightful  prodigies,  was  followed  by  his  triumphant  resorrec- 
ti6n  and  visible  asceuMoo. 

Now,  can  it  be  reasonably  thought  an  afikir  of  indifference, 
what  opinions  we  form  of  a  reRgbn,  mttx>daced  with  all  tnis 
pomp  and  preparation  ?  If  the  message  had  not  been  of  a  high- 
ly mteresting  kind,  would  the  world  htfve  been  put  in  a^tatiott 
on  its  account  ? 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  said,  that  no  believer  in  Christianity 
denies  the  imporunce  of  that  religion ;  the  only  dnng  denied  b 
the  imporUnce  of  those  difierences,  which  exist  among  iu  vt- 
rioiis  proftssors.      I  answer,  if  Cfarbtianity  be  a  divine  reli- 
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gioD)  or  if  it  be  any  region,  there  are  aome  thingt,  which  it 
does  teacbi  and  others  which  it  does  oot.  What  these  are,  is 
the  point,  concerning  which  dif^ent  denominations  of  believ- 
ers are  not  agreed.  If  some  Christians  be  right,  others  have 
for  a  long  time  been  teaching,  under  the  name  of  Christianity, 
a  great  number  of  false  and  absurd  opinions.  If  the  latter  be 
right,  there  is  a  large^  portion  of  Christianity,  which  the  former 
deny. 

liet  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  Christianity  consists 
of  a  very  few  doctrines,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  a  future  retribution.  In  that  case,  can  the  importance  of 
their  error  be  doubted,  who  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  of  entire  depravity,  regeneration,  etc  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  if  those  doctrines  be  indeed  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  is  it 
perfectly  immaterial,  that  they  are  rejected  ?  Christianity,  if  it 
be  a  whole,  must  con^st  of  parts ;  but  how  the  whole  can  re- 
main the  same,  when  parts  are  taken  away,  or  additions  made, 
is  not  easily  conceived. 

The  value  of  truth  in  theology  may  be  inferred  from  the 
opinbns  either  of  those  who  believe  little,  or  of  those  who  be* 
lieve  much.  If  the  object  of  our  Saviour's  death  were  not  to 
make  atonenoent  for  sin,  but  only  to  confirm  his  instructions,  it 
clearly  follows,  that  his  instructions  were  of  great  importance ; 
and  if  1  deny  half  of  that  which  he  taught,  I  so  far  frustrate  the 
design  of  his  death.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  understand  him  to 
teach  what  he  did  not  teach^  and  what  is  not  true,  I  make  use 
of  his  death,  as  testimony  to  that  which  is  false. 

Let  us  now  adopt  the  supposition,  that  Christ  acted  not  only  in 
the  quality  of  an  instructor,  divinely  commissioned,  but  of  a  high 
priest,  divinely  appointed ;  that  his  sufferings  are  the  medium 
through  which  sins  are  iiMrgiven,  and  salvation  bestowed.  The 
value  of  this  belief,  if  well  founded,  will  scarcely  be  called  in 
quealbn.  If  the  salvatbn  of  men  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Son  of  God,  the  fact  ought  evidently  to  be  known,  as  it  striking- 
ly displays  the  divine  compassion,  and  the  nature  of  moral  evil. 
A  person  must  possets  great  insensibility  to  deny,  that  this  doc- 
trine, if  true,  should  influence  human  feeling?.    Besides»  th* 
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advocates  of  Christ's  atopemeat  believe  do  less  tban  others,  that 
Christ  came  as  an  instructor  io  righteousness.  Considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  jiidged  immaterial  with  themi 
whether  bis  instructions  be  received  or  rejected. 

Again,  we  are  often  told  that  all  differences  among  Chris- 
tians relate  to  matters  of  mere  speculation ;  by  which,  I  sup* 
pose^  is  meant,  that  these  disputed  points  have  no  refetion  to 
practice  and  moral  feeUngs,  or  else,  a  relation  that  is  very,  r^ 
mote. 

From  the  appearance  of  this  remark,  one  would  suppose,  that 
the  subjects  of  Christian  debate  had^been  very  few;  and  those 
comparatively  numerous,  on  which  there  had  been  universal 
agreement.  But  is  this  fact  ?  .  Far  otlierwi^e.  **  Sl^w  me 
the  question  in  religion  or  common  morals,"  said  Bishop  Huri^ 
''  about  which,  learned  men  have  not  disagreed  imYj  show  xne 
a  single  text  of  ScripUire  though  ever  sp^  plain,  whip)i  tbp  per«- 
verseness  or  ingenuity  of  interpreter^  has  apt  dra\frn  into  d^e^r 
ent  and  even  contrary  meanings." 

Now  if  this  observation  be  just,  and  the  truth. pf  it  in  gener- 
al will  not  be  called  in  question,  it  will  follow  from  the  ppsition 
assumed,  not  only  that  the  whole  of  Scripture  relates  meirely  to 
matters  of  speculation  ;  but  that  all  questions  in  morality  as|d 
religioq  are  of  this  sort. 

To  ascertain  whether  all  difference  of  opinioi^  i^  entirely 
sp^ulative,  let  us  turn  pur  attention  to  son^e  of  thp^,  teneta^  * 
which  are  ot  have  been  miMntiuned  by  prpii^ss^s  of  Qhristi^- 
ty.  In  the  seventeepiih  ceiHury  arps^.  ioJ^oVaod  ^he  se^t  of 
Uattemiso..  From  the  doctxiae  of  necf^sityi  which  th^y^be- 
li^v^d,  they  denied  thp  di^erence  between  moral  good  ao^^^fl'^ 
pr  that  mankind  were  upder  lai^y  sort  o4'.  obligate  tp,  correfit 
thejr  maonprs,  to  improve  their  o^jndg^  or  tp  ende^i^^r  aftera 
regular  obediei><;^  to  the  divioi^.  l^w^*  .  Thpy.  hQliey«d  tb^i 
Qbrist  had  m$Kle  np,  e;ipiatipo  l^c  ^  ,by  hi?  ^fferi^gs  aiffl 
deathj,  but  had  only  signifieji  to  i^bjr  his  paediaMon,  ^ha|L  th/ef!^ 
was  pojUiing  in  us^  that  could  oSkud  the.  Ji^^y*    ! 

•  Mdibeiin's  Bc<^  Hiac  v^.  ¥.  p.  4«r.  ,'     -'  / 
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The  opinions  of  the  Libertines,  who  appeared  in  Flanders 
ib  tb^e  sixteenth  century,  were  not  very  different  from  those 
aheady  mentioned.  They  were  as  follows;  that  the  Deity  is 
the  sole  operating  cause  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  immedi^ 
ate  author  of  all  human  actions ;  that  the  distinction  which  has 
been  established  between  good  and  eril  in  human  actions,  is 
groundless ;  and  that  all  who  maintain  a  happy  union  of  soul 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  allowed  to  indulge,  without  excep- 
tion and  without  constraint,  their  appetites  and  passions,  as  aH 
their  actiotts  are  then  perfectly  innocent.^ 

it  1;rtll  hardly  be  said,  these  were  speculative  or  trifling  er** 
rors. 

Let  as  notice  an  opinion,  not  uncommon  in  am-  own  age  and 
cduntry ;  I  mean  that  which  denies  all  punishment  after  death* 
Has  this  o{miion  no  important  influence  on  practice,  on  moral 
character,  oo  the  state  of  ci?il  society,  and  on  the  eternal  con*^ 
dition  of  men  ? 

Again ;  If  I  believe  that  my  sins  deserve  either  no  punish- 
ment or  a  light  one;  or  if  I  suppose,  that  my  ill  deserts  are 
counterbalanced  or  exceeded  by  good  actions ;  I  cannot  consist- 
ently have  the  same  feelings  of  humility  and  penitence- as  those 
are  bound  to  have,  who  are  persuaded,  that  all  their  deserv- 
ings  are  on  (he  side  of  misery,  and  whose  hopes  of  acceptance 
rest  on  the  atonement  of  bim  **  who  died  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  It  is  vain  to  deny,  that  there 
is  a  real,  and  an  obvious  diflference  in  the  moral  tendency  of 
diese  sentiments ;  and,  if  persons  holding  them,  have  the  same 
good,  or  same  bad  state  of  heart,  it  is  because  on  one  side  or 
other,  feeKngs  and  sentiments  are  in  opposition. 

Farther :  If  it  can  with  propriety  be  said,  that  all  difference 
between  the  various  denominations  of  Christians,  is  merely 
speculative,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  on  reflection,  that  the  difier- 
ence  between  professors  of  Christianity  and  certain  others,  who 
reject  the  Scriptures,  is  of  the  same  kind.     A  learned  writer, 

•  Mosbeim's  £oel.  Utet  vol.  IV.  p.  4ai. 
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in  the  seveoteenth  century,  published  against  the  Scriptures,  and 
with  a  design  to  show  the  insufficiency  of  natural  reli|pon. 
The  articles  of  his  creed  were  those  which  follow,  viz.,  ^*  There 
is  one  supreme  God;  He  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped;  pie^ 
and  virtue  are  principal  parts  of  his  worship ;  we  must  repent 
of  our  sins,  and  if  we  do,  God  will  pardon  them ;  there  are  re* 
wards  for  good  men,  and  punishments  for  bad  men  in  a  future 
life."^  Whether  the  difference  between  this  system  of  natural 
religion  and  the  opinions  of  some,  who  believe  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  diflbrence  bHween  tbe  latter, 
and  that  theology,  exhibited  by  the  articles  of  the  church  of 
England,  the  church  of  Scotland,  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  and  by 
a  majority  of  the  churches  of  America,  is  a  question  too  pfain 
to  require  an  answer.  Of  course,  if  all  differences  among 
Christians  are  unimportant,  that  which  subsists  between  Chris7 
tians  and  certain  of  the  better  kind  of  infidels^  is  more  obvious- 
ly so. 

There  is  one  observation  relating  to  the  subject  before  us, 
whick  muk  not  be  passed  without  notice.  It  is,  that  nodiing  m 
religion  can  be  important,  which  is  not  very  clearly  revealed  ;  or 
concerning  which  great  and  good  men  have  been  divided.  This 
remark  is  respectable  both  on  account  of  the  character  of  many 
by  whom  it  is  made,  and  the  kind  intention,  with  which  it  is 
sometimes  repeated.  So  far,  as  it  b  just,  it  will  not  fail  to  ap* 
pear  so,  when  examined.  That  the  guilt  of  rejecting  truthg 
when  other  things  are  equal,  is  pro)K>rtionate  to  the  evi- 
dence accompanying  truth,  cannot  be  denied.  Nor  is  it  ev- 
er to  be  forgotten,  that  this  evidence  may,  for  reasons  already 
mentioned,  be  far  greater  to  one,  than  to  another.  Yet  can  we 
by  no  means  conclude,  that  a  doctrine  is  unimportant,  becaiise 
the  evidence,  on  which  it  rests,  is  not  so  plenary  and  overbear- 
ing, as  might  be  desirefjl.  Whatever  the  Son  of  God  revealed, 
was  once  hid  from  the  children  of  men.  Will  it  be  denied  that 
he  revealed  some  thbgs  of  importance  ?     Now,  if  some  impor- 

*  Leland's  view  of  deistical  writers,  Vol.  L  Lect«  I. 
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taut  truths  were  not  revealed  to  ihi  world,  in  any  degree,  until 
the  coming  of  Christ,  how  can  we  certainly  infer,  that  they  were 
made  known  with  the  greatest  possible  clearness,  at  the  time  of 
his  coming  ?  If  it  were  consistent  with  his  goodness  not  to  re- 
veal them  for  many  ages,  it  cimnot  be  inconsistent  with  the 
same  goodness  to  do  it  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  perspi- 
cuity. "We  cannot,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "argue,  that  this 
cannot  be  the  sense  or  mtent  of  such  a  passage  of  Scripture, 
for  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  expressed  more  plainly,  or 
have  been  repre^nted  under  a  more  apt  figure  or  hieroglyphic 
— ^for  this  reason,  that  b  Scripture,  we  are  not  competent  judg- 
es^ as  we  are  in  common  books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have 
been  expected,  what  is  the  true  sense  that  should  have  been  ex- 
pressed, or  under  how  apt  an  image  figured.  The  only  question 
is  what  appearance  there  is  that  this  is  the  sense  ?  and  scarce  at 
all,  how  mrich  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might  have 
been  expressed  or  figured  ?"* 

We  are  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter  part  of  the 
observation ;  viz.  that  no  sentiment  in  religion  can  be  of  much 
importance,  concerning  which  great  and  good  men  are  divided. 

That  great  men  have  erred  on  subjects  of  high  moment,  can- 
not be  doubted  without  denying  that  title  to  Hobbes,  Hume  and 
Gribbon.  If  the  matter  be  less  obvious  with  regard  to  good  men, 
this  very  want  of  certainty  would  tend  much  to  injure  the  value 
of  the  remark,  if  true.  Men  are  not  always,  in  reality,  what 
their  external  deportment  would  seem  to  indicate.  Suppose 
BOW,  that  you  have,  by  a  careful  and  devout  perusal  of  Scripture, 
adopted  a  number  of  sentiments  which  appear  to  you,  not 
only  to  be  taught  in  Scripture,  but  to  occupy  a  very  important 
place  among  the  instructions,  which  are  there  given.  These 
joxi  consider  as  constituting  that  hidden  wisdom,  which  none  of 
the  princes  of  this  world  knew.  At  this  time,  you  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  whose  deportmept^^is 
such,  as  to  induce  you  to  believe  him  upright  and  pious.     Yet 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  part  3,  chap,  a 
Vol.  II^  23 
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his  ideas  of  Christianity  are  in  ahnost  all  points  different  ^fOai 
those,  which  from  careful  bvestigation,ypu  had  imbibed.  Sup* 
pose  the  maxim  true,  ^^  (Sood  men  never  err  in  things  of  much 
moment."  You  immediately  relinquish,  as  not  valuable,  those 
doctrines  which  an  attentive  perusal  of  Scripture  had  induced 
you  to  believe  were  so.  You  represent  them  as  matters  of 
mere  speculation,  and  are  instrumental  of  spreading  this  opinion 
among  others.  It  is  discovered,  however,  either  by  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  this  emment  man,  or  by  the  decisions  of  the 
last  day,  that  you  were  deceived  as  to  his  character ;  a  suppo- 
sition, which  cannot  be  thought  to  imply  any  absurdity.  Will 
it  satisfy  the  divine  Judge  to  say,  that  you  verily  thought  the  man 
was  good  ?  Should  you  not  expect  to  be  told  immediately, 
Ihat  the  word  of  God  was  your  rule,  and  not  the  opinion  of  any 
human  instructor ;  that  the  question  for  your  determination  was 
not,  whether  that  man  were  good  or  bad ;  but  in  what  l^ht  the 
Scripture  represented  the  opinions,  which  he  rejected  ? 

It  is  further  to  be  noticed  concerning  this  maxim,  *'  Good  men 
never  err  in  things  of  much  moment,"  that  its  claims  to  Cathol- 
icism are  very  equivocal.  Those,  who  believe  it  more  easy  to^ 
determine  from  Scripture  what  is  important,  thaq  to  determine 
who  are  good  men,  may  use  the  maxim  to  different  purpose, 
and  reason  in  the  following  manner:  The  divine  word  attaches 
great  importance  to  such  and  such  principles ;  but  in  all  pria- 
ciples  of  importance  good  men  are  agreed ;  therefore,  those 
who  reject  these  principles  are  not  good  men. 

Another  inference  of  a  singular  aspect  might  be  noade  from 
the  maxim  in  question ;  vis.  that  to  prove  the  insignificance  of 
any  theological  controversy,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  ascertain 
the  piety  of  the  parties,  engaged  in  it 

The  truth  is  Uiat  the  maxim  is  neither  capable  of  proof  nor 
does  it  rest  on  probability.  Good  men  may  commit  errors  in 
practice;  it  i&  strange  if  they  may  not  err  in  opinion.  Senti- 
ments, in  general,  have  an  influence  on  practice  and  character. 
Particular  sentiments  have  their  appropriate  tendencies.  These 
tendencies  are  not  varied,  because  the  opinions  may  be  em- 
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braced  bjr  good  men.  Could  it  be  proved,  that  the  disbelief  of 
mS  future  punishmeDt  were  consistent  with  moral  goodness,  the 
pemicbus  influence  of  that  error  on  society,  on  personal  reli- 
gion and  consequently  on  the  eternal  state  of  man,  would  not 
thereby  be  rendered  in  any  measure,  questionable. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  there  were  good  men  in  the 
church  of  Oalatia;  perhaps  the  members  were  generally  of  that 
descriptioA :  yet  that  church  embraced  errors,  which  St.  Paul 
labored  with  great  zeal  to  correct ;  oooceiving  that  the  tendency 
of  these  errors  was  to  subvert  the  Christian  religion. 

T%at  portion  of  Scripture,  from  which  we  have  been  disoours- 
bg,  aflbrds  a  general  specimen  of  that  variety  of  feelings,  with 
which  the  (Jospel  is  regarded.  While  Paul  was  hazarding  his 
life  for  its  propagation,  the  Jews  were  no  less  zealous  for  its 
suppression,  and  Festus  cared  for  neither.  His  indifference  if 
continued  was  as  certainly  ruinoas,  as  their  hostility.  It  is  not 
enough^  that  you  do  not  oppose  the  great  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  it  is  not  enough  that  you  hear  them  patiently ;  you  must 
likewise  feel  their  transforming  power.  When  he  therefore, 
who  is  set  over  you,  as  a  watchman  and  spiritual'  guide,  dis- 
plays and  enforces  the  truths  of  our  reh'gbn,  do  not  with  fasti- 
dbusness  or  indifference,  denominate  these  speculative  opbions, 
which  whether  true  or  false,  can  be  of  no  serbus  moment.  Do 
not  speak  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  that  heedless  con- 
tempt, whbh  the  governor  of  Judea  manifested  on  the  subject 
of  his  resurrection.  The  Son  of  Grod  and  his  inspired  messengera 
were  surely  the  best  judges  not  only  of  the  truth  of  doctrines, 
but  of  their  utility.  The  human  character  has  not  since  the 
era  of.  their  ministry,  suffered  any  alteration.  Your  souls  will 
be  condemned  by  the  same  law,  or  saved  by  the  same  gospel, 
which  they  proclaimed.  You  must  be  sanctified  by  the  same 
divine  power,  by  which,  under  their  preaching,  thousands  were 
raised  to  newness  of  life.  The  vast  crowds  both  of  their  ad- 
mirers and  enemies  have,  for  many  centuries,  been  slumbering 
in  the  dust.  They  know,  by  long  experience,  the  truth  or  falser 
hood  of  Christian  doctrines.    To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncer- 
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tainty,  whether  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  htm  crucified  were 
justly  an  object  of  reverence  or  scorn.  It  is  not  now,  even  by 
FestuSi  considered  a  trivial  question,  whether  Jesus,  whom  Paul 
preached,  were  indeed  raised  from  the  dead. 

My  brethren,  the  current  of  time  is  not  arrested.  It  has 
borne  all  preceding  generations  into  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
You  are  now  passing  down  on  its  broad  surface,  and  will  soon  be 
mingled  with  the  ancient  dead.  That  religion  which  you  now 
contemplate  on  earth,  you  will  soon  contemplate  in  the  woiidof 
spirits;  nor  will  you  do  it  either  with  credulity  or  indtf^nce. 
.  We  have  been  speakbg  of  those,  who,,  for  ahnost  two  thou- 
sand years,  have  been  suffering  or  enjoying  a  retribution.  Ah^ 
what  pains  must  those  have  endured  !  what  pleasures  must  these 
have  felt !  But  to  an  immortal  soul,  this  is  scarce  a  beginning. 
When  we  shall  have'  spent  as  many  centuries  in  a  retribution, 
undiminished  eternity  will  still  remain. 

In  view  of  these  otjects  study  the  divine  oracles  and  attend 
on  the  pleaching  of  him,  who  is  set  over  you  in  the  Lord;  and 
remember,  that  if  he  discharge,  with  religious  integrity,  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  pastor,  he  will  be  ^^  a  sweet  savor  of  Christ, 
both  in  them,  who  are  saved,  and  in  them,  who  perish.  To 
the  one,  he  will  be  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  the  other  he 
will  be  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.'' 

And  now,  brethren,  we  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an 
inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  sanctified,  through  Jesus 
Christ;  to^  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen. 
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GOD'S    WAYS    EQUAL, 

EzEKi^r.  IB:  25. — Yet  yo  Bay,  The  waj  of  the  Lord  is  not  equiLf, 
Hear  now,  O  house  of  lirael  j  is  not  my  way  aqu&l  ?  Are  not  your 

ways  unequal  ? 

That  particular^  part  of  divme  cooduct  here  referred  to  as 
matter  of  complaint^  was.  That  the  fathers  had  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  that  the  cbjldreo's  teeth  were  set  on  edgej  or,  in  other 
words,  thai  the  children  bore  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers. 

The  charge  is^  in  this  chapterj  absolutely  denied.  It  is  ex- 
pressly^  and  in  strong  terms,  declared,  that  the  sod  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor  the  father  hear  the  iniquity 
of  the  son ;  hut  tliat  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die. 

Before  we  proceed  to  that  which  is  the  main  subject  of  this 
discourse,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  charge 
which  the  Jews  brought  against  their  Maker ;  and  the  tnanner 
in  which  their  Maker  repels  it. 

Ezekiel  prophesied  during  the  Bahylonish  captivity.  The 
Jews  coQiplainedj  that  their  grievotJB  suffering  came  upon  them 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathers,  and  that  it  was  unjust  that  they 
should  bear  their  fathers*  iniquity.  In  strict  propriety,  a  child 
can  be  said  to  hear  the  iniquity  of  his  father^  only,  when  he 
suffers  tliat  on  account  of  his  father's  sin,  which  his  own  sins  do 
not  deserve.  In  the  sense  we  have  now  given,  children  neve? 
bear  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers.  They  never  suffer  more  than 
it  would  be  just  for  them  to  suffer,  were  all  relation  between  them 
and  their  parents  dissolved.  There  is  a  lower,  and  less  proper 
Etumt  in.  which  children  may  be  said  lo  bear  ihe  iniquity  of  their 
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fathers ;  I  meao,  when  they  suffer  that  which  they  justly  de- 
serve ;  but  which,  however,  they  would  not  suffer,  were  it  not 
for  the  crimes  of  their  pareots.  That  children  do,  id  this  sense, 
bear  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers ;  that  persons  do,  in  this  sense, 
bear  the  iniquity  of  their  neighbors  and  friends,  is  undeniable. 
If  a  parent,  by  his  intemperance  and  profligacy,  involve  him- 
self in  debt,  he  may  bring  distress  on  his  descendants.  They 
su^r,  though  not  more  than  they  deserve,  (for  no  worldly  suf- 
ferings equal  the, desert  of  sin),  yet  more  than  they  would  su^r, 
were  it  not  for  their  parent's  profligacy.  So  a  parent  may  be 
said  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  son,  wlien,  by  being  surety  for 
the  latter,  he  involves  himself.  One  neighbor  may  be  said  to 
bear  the  sins  of  another,  when,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  this 
other,  contention  or  disgrace  is  brought  on -a  whole  neighbor- 
hood. The  Jews,  who  were  led  captive  to  Babylon,  were  de- 
serving of  their  captivity  ;  yet,  it  is  very  possible  that  this  ca- 
lamity would  not  have  come  upon  them,  had  not  their  fathers 
sinned,  as  well  as  they.  In  this  latter  sense  it  is  true,  that  God 
visits  the  iniquity  of  the  parents  on  the  children,  to,  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  him.  But  in  the  for- 
mer sense,  it  is  true  that  the  child  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  child  ;  but  the 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  this  in- 
stance, God's  ways  are  equal  and  liable  to  no  charge  oflnjustice. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  subject  on  which  divine  justice  has 
been  impeached ;  nor  are  the  Jews  the  only  people,  who  have 
brought  such  a  charge.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  men  to 
represent  the  divine  government  as  unreasonable  and  severe. 
This  subject,  considered  in  a  general  view  claims  our  chief  at- 
tention in  the  present  discourse ;  in  which  the  following  propo- 
sitions will  be  noticed : 

1.  There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  between  the  character  of 
Grod,  and  the  character  of  man. 

2.  God  requires  that  of  man  which  the  latter  is  disinclined  to 
yield. 

'  3.  This  difference  between  man  and  hb  Maker,  must  be  re- 
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moved  by  an  alteratioQ,  either  on  one  aide,  or  the  other,  for  two 
caoEKH  walk  together,  except  they  be  agreed. 

After  attending  to  which,  we  shall  inquire  whether  the  divine 
character  and  law,  can  admit  any  change  for  the  better. 

!•  There  is  a  difference  between  the  character  of  God,  and 
the  character  of  man. 

The  former  has  aever  bad  a  disposition  towards  any  of  his 
creatures,  or  oo  any  occasion,  for  which  he  could  reproach  him- 
self; Dor  one  for  which  his  creatures  could  reproach  him.  He 
has  ever  sought  the  good  of  ihe  universe,  by  means  which  are 
holy,  just,  and  honorable.  He  never  hates  what  is  not  truly 
and  lotrinsieally  odious  >  he  never  approves  what  is  not  indeed 
amiable.  He  never  adopts  any  measure,  for  which  wise  and 
holy  beings  would  not  reverence  and  Jove  hin»,  were  they  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  reasons,  by  wbich  he  is  influenced : 
Far  be  it  from  God,  that  he  should  do  iniquity,  and  from  the 
Almigbtyj  that  he  should  pervert  judgment.  He  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  iniquity  but  with 
displeasure.  The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  bis  sight.  Is  this 
the  character  of  man  ?  Is  it  naturally  his  principal  object  to 
obtain  those  ends,  and  those  only,  which  ought  to  be  obtained  ? 
Does  he  love  noLtiing,  but  what  he  ought  to  love  ?  Does  be 
hate  nothing,  but  what  is  intrinsically  wrong  ?  Does  he  always 
seek  good  ends  by  tlie  best  means  ?  Has  he  right  dispositions 
towards  bis  Maker,  and  towards  his  fellows  ?  Is  man  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ?  Does  he  never  look  on  sin,  but 
with  abhorrence  ?  The  Scriptures,  in  a  great  variety  of  places, 
aetile  this  point.  They  speak  of  man,  as  vile  and  abominable ; 
as  drinking  in  iniquity  like  water-  They  speak  of  the  heart  of 
man  as  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  ;  they  tell  us  that  the 
imagination  of  man  is  tjvil  from  his  youth.  They  speak  of  the 
World  as  lying  in  wickedness.  To  the  truth  of  these  declara- 
tions, CKperience  and  observation  bear  witness, 

2.  It  naturally  follows  as  the  character  of  God  is  different 
from  that  of  man,  that  he  will  require  of  man,  what  the  latter 
it  disinelined  to  yield.     If  the  laws  of  God  accord  wiib  bit 
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character  and  express  it,  they  must  be  disagreeable  to  creatures 
whose  characters  are  dilSerent.  As  God  is  perfect  and  iufinite- 
ly  glorious,  he  requires,  that  we  love  him  supremely  ; — diat  we 
submit  to  his  holy  dispensations,  and  obey  his  commands ;  that 
we  place  our  supreme  delight  in  him,  that  we  rejoice  in  his  at- 
tributes and  government.  He  requires  us  not  only  to  avoid  sin 
through  fear  of  its  consequences ;  but  to  hate  it  on  account  of 
its  own  inherent  evil.  He  enjoins  obedient  exercises  of  heart, 
not  less  than  obedient  actions.  Towards  men,  he  demands 
that  we  demean  ourselves,  as  we  could  reasonably  require  them 
to  do  to  us. 

On  these  subjects,  what  is  the  native  disposition  of  man  ? 
Does  he  place  his  affections  on  things  above  ?  Do  his  thoughts 
and  desires  easily,  frequently,  and  delightfully,  flow  out  towards 
God  ?  Is  it  the  language  of  unrenewed  hearts :  Whom  have  I 
in  heaven  but  thee ;  and  there  is  none  on  earth  I  desire  besides 
thee?  [t  requires  no  deliberation  to  answer  these  questions. 
We  are  not  by  nature,  fond  of  drawing  nigh  to  a  holy  God,  nor 
of  contemplating  the  society  and  employments  of  holy  beings. 
Whereas  God  requires  us  to  place  our  affections  on  things  above, 
and  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ;  we  are  disposed  to  bve  things 
earthly,  and  slight  things  heavenly.  We  eagerly  covet  such 
happiness  as  earth  yields,  and  have  no  relish  for  a  state  of  spir- 
itual purity,  where  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  There  is,  within  us, 
an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  inclining  us  to  go  astray  from  the  living 
God — a  sensual  mind,  which  is  not  conformed  to  the  divine 
law.  Can  any  one  rationally  expect,  that  it  is  natural  for  man 
to  seek  the  divine  favor,  to  converse  with  Grod,  or  to  maintain 
that  land  of  Hfe,  which  in  Scripture,  is  termed.  Walking  with 
Grod  ?  In  opposition  to  pride,  and  selfishness,  are  we  disposed 
to  esteem  others  better  tlian  ourselves,  and  not  to  look  every 
one  on  his  own  things,  but  every  one  on  the  things  of  others? 
Are  we  naturally  dbposed  to  forgive  injuries,  and  love  our  ene- 
mies ? 

The  law  of  God  is  every  day  openly  violated  by  profaneness 
and  blasphemy,  by  intemperance  and  impurity,  by  dishonesty 
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mbd  ookiBcloeM ;  by  an  evident  disregard  to  the  lM»iior  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  men.  And,  notwkhstaDding  the  geoeral  ap- 
pearance of  trrefigbD,  how  mticb  better  b  oor  externa]  deport- 
ment iban  our  inward  state !  How  many  sinful  passions  and 
feelings  exist  in  the  hearti  which  the  world  never  discovers ! 
How  many  things  pass  within  which  we  cautiously  hide  from  the 
worlds  but  which  we  are  unable,  and  scarcely  desirous,  to  hide 
firom  the  infinite  God ! 

3.  Tlnsdifierence  between  man  and  his  Creator  must  be  r^ 
moved  by  «n  alteration,  either  on  one  side,  or  the  other;  for  two 
cannot  walk  together  except  they  be  agreed.  This  proposition 
can  hardly  be*  doubted.  However  unmindful  sinners  may  be 
that  their  present  hap{Mness  is  derived  from  God ;  no  one  will 
imagine  that  happiness  beyond  the  grave  can  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  creatures  can  be 
happy  with  God  in  heaven^  whose  moral  characters  are  material- 
ly different  from  hb ;  creatures,  who  have  a  disposition,  by  breti^- 
ing  his  laws,  to  rebel  agamst  his  government.  How  could  those 
who  are  enemies  to  God,  or  iodiiferent  to  his  moral  perfections, 
join  heartily  in  that  spiritual  worship,  and  those  ascriptions  of 
praise,  which  are  continually  offered  to  Grod,  by  glorified  saints  ? 
How  could  they  heartily  unite  in  this  song :  Just  and  true  are 
thy  ways,  O  thou  King  of  saints,  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  had 
a  disposition  to  eomplam  of  the  ways  of  God,  and  to  violate  his 
commands?  It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  change  must  on  one  side 
be  produced.  The  divine  character  must  alter,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble that  of  corrupt  man ;  or  man's  character  must  be  so  changed 
as  to  resemble  that  of  God. 

In  the  last  place,  we  were  to  inquire,  where  the  aheration 
ought  to  take  place?  Whether  the  character  of  God  ought  to 
be  so  reduced  as  to  be  no  better  than  the  character  of  men  ; 
whether  his  law  ought  to  be  so  changed  as  to  allow  sin,  and 
require  nothing  more  than  sinners  are  willing  to  yield  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  whether  the  divine  character  and  law,  ought  to 
remain  precisely  what  they  are,  and  the  alteration  take  place  on 
thepartof  fnan? 
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This  question  might  be  safely  submitted  to  the  deeisioD  of  al- 
most any  person. 

We  will  first  inquire,  on  the  part  of  man,  whether  he  be 
right.  Do  men  feel^  that  their  hearts  and  lives,  accord  with 
reason,  and  the  relations  which  they  sustain  ?  Do  their  con- 
sciences bear  witness  in  their  favor  ?  When  they  consider, 
what  passes  in  their  heart ;  what  feelings,  intentions,  and  de- 
sires, they  possess,  as  well  as  what  actions  they  perform,  can 
they  say,  that  if  God's  character  and  law  be  right,  he  must  es- 
teem and  approve  them  i  Are  they  at  peace  within,  from  a 
conviction  that  their  motives,  aims,  and  endeavors,  are  rational 
and  pure  ?  Do  they  heartily  approve,  what  their  understanding 
points  out  to  be  duty ;  and  heartily  disapprove,  and  condemn, 
what  their  understandings  testified  to  be  wrong  ?  If  sinners 
feel  conscious  of  moral  rectitude,  why  are  they  so  timid  ?  why 
do  they  often  fear  where  no  fear  is  ?  why  is  a  dreadful  sound  in^ 
their  ears  ?  and  why  are  they  chased  by  the  sound  of  a  shak- 
en leaf?  why,  like  Adam,  are  they  afraid,  on  hearing  the 
voice  of  God  ?  Why  are  they  afraid  to  die,  and  appear  at  the 
seat  of  judgment?  If  they  do  well,  shall  they  not  be  accepted  ? 
From  the  conduct,  and  feelings  of  sinners,  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  themselves  think  that  an  alteration,  on  their  part,  ought 
to  take  place.  They  do  not  really  believe  themselves  in  the 
right.     They  know,  tliat  their  own  ways  are  not  equal. 

Let  us  now  look  on  the  other  side,  and  inquire,  if  Grod's  ways 
be  not  equal,  and  of  course  whether  any  alteration  should  on 
his  part  be  produced. 

Would  God  be  a  better  Ruler  of  the  universe, — more  worthy 
of  the  love  and  confidence  of  bis  creatures,  should  he  give  lib- 
erty to  sinners,  to  walk  in  the  way  of  their  heart,  and  in  the 
sight  of  their  eyes  ?  Did  he  permit  them  to  violate  truth,  when 
their  present  interest  requires  them  to  be  dishonest,  profiftne,  in- 
temperate or  impure  ? — ^Did  he  permit  them  to  live  withoujt 
prayer  or  any  worship,  rendered  to  him,  would  he  be  a  more 
amiable  and  glorious  Being  ? — But  perhaps,  in  these  respects, 
you  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  requirements  of  X3od.     Yoii 
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would  not  wiab  htm  te  allow  tbese  outward  ciimes  and  omis- 
sions. But  you  think  it  too  much,  that  he  condemns  sin  in  every 
instance,  and  the  sbs  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  those  of  the  life. 

.Here  let  me  ask  again,  If  there  be  good  reasons,  why  God 
should  condemn  great  sins,  whether  there  be  not  reason  why  he 
should  condemn  those  also,  which  are  denominated  small  ? 
These  ace  of  the  stmae  nature  as  the  others :  they  differ  only  in 
degree.  The  same  reason,  which  induces  him  to  disapprove 
and  forbid  the  one,  must  lead  him  to  disapprove  and  forbid  the 
other.  Would  the  great  Jehovah  he  more  worthy  of  veneration 
and  love,  were  he  to  grant  the  liberty  here  pleaded  for,  and  make 
this  compromise.  If  you  will  abstain  from  great  offences,  I 
shall  make  no  account  of  those,  which  are  less  considerable. 
As  to  the  sins  of  the  heart,  Are  Grod's  ways  unequal,  in  for- 
bidding and  punishing  them  ?  .  This  you  cannot  believe.  Men 
regard  the  heart,in  their  estimation  of  others:  they  regard  the  in- 
tentions of  their  fellow  men,  so  far*as  these  can  be  known.  If 
it  be  proved  that  a  man  has  had  an  intention  to  injure  you,  the 
matter  is  not  forgotten,  iecause  the  action  did  not  take  place  : 
you  conskler  that  man  as  your  enemy,  because  of  his  intentions. 
If  a  child  should  do  nothing  outwardly,  in  opposition  to  the 
commands  of  his  parents,  yet  if  they  should  discover  that  he 
entertained  no  respect  and  love  for  them,  they  surely  would  not 
have  the  same  opinion  of  him,  which  they  previously  had  ;  they 
would  think  him  blame-worthy  for  wishing  them  ill,  even  if  his 
desigfis  and  wishes  were  never  executed. 

Is  it  wrong  in  (jod  that  he  requires  obedieiice  of  heart,  as 
well  as  obedience  of  life  ?  Would  his  character  be  entided  to 
grealer  veneration,  were  he  wholly  indiflferent  to  the  feelings 
and  purposes  of  men  ?  Ought  God  to  allow  them  to  be  proud, 
envious,  cruel,  selfish,  unkind,  ungrateful,  or  revengefol  ? 
Ought  he  to  alfow  them  to  forget  their  Maker,  to  disregard 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  make  themselves  the  objects  of  their 
supreme  regard  ?  Ought  he  to  say,  "  Provided  your  outward 
behavior  b  agreeable  to  my  requirements,  the  state  of  yomr 
hearts  will  ^e  me  no  offimce  ?^    If  the  character  of  God  is 
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perfect,  surely  it  b  no  unreasooable  thing  that  he  requires  lore 
and  confidence  from  his  creatures.  What  is  there,  then,  eidier 
in  the  character  or  law  of  God,  which  admits  of  alteration  for 
the  better?  Grod  once  expostulated  with  the  Jews,  saying: 
What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  m  me  ?  Again  :  O  my 
people,  what  have  I  dooe  unto  you ;  wherein  have  I  wearied 
you  ?  Testify  against  me.  However  sinners  may  attempt  to 
justify  themselves  and  accuse  their  Maker,  it  is  unchangeabty 
true,  that  his  ways  are  equal,  but  their  ways  are  unequal. 
Now  if  this  appears  so  at  present,  it  will  appear' so  to  the  whole 
universe,  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Every  mouth  will  be  stop- 
ped ;  and  the  whole  world  will  become  guilty  before  God*  He 
will  be  justified  when  he  speaketh,  and  clear  when  he  judgetb. 
The  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  people  shall 
see  his  glory.     Wa  hence  see, 

1.  The  extreme  folly,  of  justifying  ourselves,  and  crimina- 
ting God.  If  his  ways  are  equal,  and  ours  unequal,  what  ad- 
vantage can  possibly  arise  from  persuading  ourselves  of  the  con- 
trary ?  What  advantage  can  arise  from  perstiading  oursdves, 
that  Grod  is  wrong  and  we  right,  when  the  reverse  is  true,  at  - 
present,  and  will  abundantly  appear  so,  at  the  day  of  judgment? 
But  the  folly  of  this  is  not  greater  than  its  impiety.  To  attempt 
to  justify  sin,  is  of  itself  a  great  sin.  To  complain  of  a  right- 
eous law,  to  justify  the  breach  of  it,  renders  the  guilty  person 
jtiil  more  guilty. 

2.  From  what  has  been  said,  we  infer,  that  the  salvatioa  of 
man  is  of  grace.  If  God  has  a  right  to  require  obedience  of 
heart  as  well  as  life,  and  in  small  things,  as  well  as  great ;  if 
obedience  in  every  particular  is  our  duty,  it  certably  foXkovn 
that  partial  obedience  can  make  no  atonement  for  sins.  As 
every  sin  is  inexcusable,  and  contrary  to  duty,  none  can  be  par- 
doned but  by  free  mercy.  If  we  suppose  that  some  acts  of  obe- 
dience, atone  for  other  acts  of  disobedience,  and  that  we  can, 
by  any  thing  done  by  us,  satisfy  the  divine  law,  we  evidently 
remove  ourselves  from  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  another  gospel ; 
we  deny  the  atonement)  and  implicitly  declare^  that  Christ  is 
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dead  in  vain.  Behold,  a]l  ye  that  kiadle  a  fire,  and  compass 
yourselves  about  with  sparks :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and 
the  sparks,  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  je  have  of  mine 
hand,  saith  the  Lord,  ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

Christ  is,  emphatically,  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness 
unto  every  one  that  believeth.  In  him,  all  who  believe,  are 
justified  frpm  those  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  justi- 
fied by  the  law  of  Moses.  But  m  order  to  partake  in  thb  jus- 
tification, the  heart  must  be  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

3.  From  the  preceding  discourse,  appears  the  necessity  of 
conversion,  if  God's  charaeter  be  perfectly  right,  and  the 
characters  of  sinners  essentially  different,  it  clearly  follows  that 
there  can  be  no  solid  peace  between  God  and  them,  without  a 
turning  on  their  part.  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
enjoy  God.  God's  character  will  never  alter;  consequently, 
unless  the  character  of  the  sinner  alter,  there  must  be  eternal 
variance  between  them.  And  who  will  be  injured  by  this? 
Will  the  injury  be  on  the  part  of  God,  or  on  the  part  of  sinful 
men  ?  Who  ever  hardened  himself  against  God,  and  prospered  i 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel.  Can  ye 
endure  the  oliaips  of  darkness,  and  that  devouring  fire,  which 
never  can  be  quenched  ?  It  is  vain,  we  have  seen,  to  makd  ex- 
cuses, to  argue  against  the  purity  of  God's  law,  and  the  justice 
of  his  requirements.  All  such  arguing  answers  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  prove  the  existence  of  that  very  guilt  and  depravity 
you  would  excuse.  We  must  come  with  contrite  hearts  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  lamehting  what  we  are,  and  acknowledging 
what  we  deserve.  We  must  have  the  disposition  of  penitents, 
and  abandon  the  sins  for  which  we  mourn.  The  empire  of  sin 
must,  by  divme  grace,  be  opposed  and  overcome,  or  we  forever 
sink  under  its  galling-  chains.  There  is  no  escaping.  ExcepI 
we  repent,  we  must  perish. 
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TENDENCY    OF    THE     GOSPEL    WHEN    IT 
IS  REJECTED. 

JoHif  9:  3D. — And  Jesus  said,  for  judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  not,  might  see ;  and  that  they  which  see, 
might  be  made  blind. 

It  b  well  known  to  hare  been  the  habit  of  our  Saviour,  to 
improve  occurrences  ibr  the  convey aoce  andillustratioD  of  moral 
truth.  The  occasion,  on  which  the  words,  just  read,  were  spo« 
ken,  was  the  cure  wrought  on  a  man,  who  had  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Hence  our  Lord  thought  proper  to  show  beforehand 
the  effects,  which  would  be  produced  by  his  ministry.  Those 
whose  minds  were  honest,  docile,  and  humble,  would  obtain 
more  clear  and  consistent  views  of  religious  truth ;  while  the 
careless,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  self-confident  would  find  them- 
selves more  disineUned  either  to  rejceive  or  obey  it.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible,  that  the  Jews  and  Grentiles  were  especial- 
ly in  our  Saviour's  mind.  The  latter,  not  having  received  any 
distinct  revelation  fW>m  God,  could  have  no  pretence  for  plead- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  their  religioua  knowledge.  Through  the 
ministry  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  they,  who  wefe  thus  blind, 
received  right.  Ask  is  written :  To -whom  he  was  not  spoken 
of,  they  shall  see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard,  shall  under- 
stand. 

The  Jews  were  already  in  the  Church  of  Crod,  enjoying  the 
knowledge  and  privileges  of  such  a  relation.  The  event  of  Christ's 
coming  was,  in  regard  to  them,  the  loss  of  that  relation,  and  its 
concomitant  privileges.     They  lost  advantages,  which  they  bad ; 
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wbilis  tbd  Gentiles  acquired  those,  which  they  previously  bad 
not.  But,  as  the  Gentiles  were  received  into  tht  church,  on 
account  of  their  attention  and  docility,  and  the  Jews  were  re- 
jected because  of  their  pr^udice  and  obduracy,  (be  doctrine  of 
the  text  will  remahi  the  same,  whether  this  reception  of  the 
Grentiles,  and  exclusion  of  the  Jews  were,  or  were  not,  ro  our 
Saviour's  view. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  text :  For 
judgment  I  am  come  into  the  world,  that  they  who  see  not, 
might  see  ;  and  that  they,  who  see,  might  be  made  blind, 
means,  that  the  object  of  our  Lord's  advent  was  as  truly  and  di- 
rectly the  bfindirtg  of  some,  as  the  illumination  of  others. 

I  answer,  that  the  negative  of  that  is  shown,  not  only  by  the 
general  tenor  of  Scripture,  but  by  particular  and  express  de- 
clarations. This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy  of  all  accepta- 
tion, that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 
Tb^  Son  of  Man  came  into  the  world  not  to  condemn  the  worid ; 
but  that  the  work!  through  him  might  be  saved. 

The  doctrine  of  our  text  is  this,  Though  Christianity  was  de- 
signed for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  men,  and  is  MeW 
adapted  to  produce  such  effect,  its  consequences,  in  regard  to 
some,  will  be  an  augmentation  of  prejudice,  vice,  and  misery : 
or,  in  the  words,  already  used,  Those,  whose  minds  are  honest, 
docile,  and  humble,  will  obtain  more  clear  and  consistent  views 
of  religious  truth  ;  while  the  careless,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
self-confident,  will  find  themselves  more  disinclined  either  to  re- 
ceive or  ob^  it. 

This  sentiment  is  not  peculiar  to  the  text,  but  is  clearly  con- 
veyed in  various  parts  of  the  inspired  volume :  If  I  had  not 
come  and  spoken  to.them,  said  Christ,  concerning  the  Jews, 
they  bad  not  had  sin  ;  but  now  have  they  no  cloak  for  their  sin. 
(John  25:  22.)  The  profligate  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  we 
are  assured,  will  experience  a  doom,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
more  tolerable  than  the  doom  of  those  cities,  where  Jesus  dis- 
played divine  power,  and  revealed  the  Will  and  purposes  of 
God.     It  were  better,  saitb  the  apostle,  tiot  to  have  known  the 
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W4jr  of  rigMeouii»tt98,:tbaii,  after  bavng  known  it,  to  tttm  kom 
the  lioly  cooniwidnieQt..  Tbat^to  tbf  meids  of  such,  as  mm 
not  reformed  bjr  tbe  iintructioi»  of  ChristiQiity,  less.pow«rf«l 
mflttencss  of  ibe  di^t^e  Spint  ar^  e^mumiiu^teci,  sieenis  wel)  to 
accord  with  raaoy  declarations .10, Scripture;  boi  even  if  tbe 
tnitb  be4M>tJaken  iato  mw^  there  w31  stiU  be  uo  dWeulty  ia 
aocouDtbg  for  the  foot^  implied  ia  our  text.  >  ' 

ViFtne  retjpiires  of  us  feeliqss  aod  acuoBS,  eorrsspoodtog  i>^ 
the  Qcmdhiott  tti  inbieb  w^  are,  aad  with  the  r^atioos,  wbieh  wp 
sQstaiti.  Impemtao&e.  is  a  state  i^ays  the  reverse  of  tfais^  it 
isr iqoQDgroQjos  with  the  comficioB  of  a orealure  uodera  gevern^ 
meat  the  most  Jtvise,  rmiooal  and  holy*  This  iacoagrtuty  is 
greater,  more  strScing,  and  criminal,  ia  proportion^  ss  our  state 
and  rektioQ  are  eleariy  known  to  us.  He,  who  is  so  uniSavgr** 
My  situated,  as  to  obtain  but  a  confused  view  of  his  doiy,  is 
doubtless  ciiminal  ftMr  nef^ectiaf^  that  degree  of  U|^  whbb  he 
enjoys.  Moral  obliquity  isinooQsistent  with  any  ^condition,  ia 
which  a  r&tional  being  can  be  placed.  JSkit  this  inconsisienGy 
is  more  glaring  and  crknitial,  when  the  character  ol*  God,  the 
{writy  of  his  law,  and  the  tremeadoiis  nature  of  its  penalties, 
are  forcibly  displayed^  Basideil,  impenk^nee  under  sneb  cir-* 
euqcisiances,  impCes  a  greater  eflbrt  on  the.  side  of  vice,  a  hevt 
anore  determined  on  rebellion.  If,  when  copioxts  light  is  conn 
nronicated,  our  rdations  and  cOBseqoent  duties  are  wyi  ackaoiv^ 
lodged,  we  either  neglect  evidenoe  o?  or^ust  it.  Such  neglect  or 
opposition  eveatuaUy  produeea  confirmed  babiis.  The  mind  i$ 
gradually  advancing  to  a  state,  in  which  it  wtU  not  be  difficult  to 
believe  witboot  evideaee,  or  disbelieve  in  opposition  to  it.  .  For, 
it  is  not  more  ^svgf  for  the^anificer  to  acquire  habits  of  donig  his 
WQvk  sli^tly,  than  for  the  mind  to  form  habits  of  viewing  evi- 
dence s^  con&sedty  or  snperficiaUy,  as  to  reeeivanolm(HresnoB 
fioom  it.  A  kind  c^  aptness  and  dexleri^  a(  seising  on  error, 
and  rejeeUng  the  truth,  may  as  welLbe^aoquire^,  as  any  mocioQ 
of  the  body  can  be  rendered  haUttial.  ;They,  who  see,  u  e^ 
they  who  enjoy  the  means  of  r^ioQs  knowledge,  but  are  not 
sdkritous  to  use  diem  impartia%^,  are  tbos  n^ade  Uifld. 
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It  will  not  be  deoied,  I  suppose,  that  blindness,  thus  contract- 
ed, is  criminal.  For,  though  we  are  bound  to  be  very  cau- 
tious, how  we  attribute  the  supposed  errors  of  individuals  to 
penrerseness  of  heart,  so  long  as  they  may  originate  from  other 
causes^  no  person  can  rationally  suppose  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence, what  use  is  made  of  our  iiiiellectual  powers.  While  we 
are  justly  answerable  to  God  for  a  right  use  of  our  agility  or 
bodily  strength,  no  one  will  assert  that  we  may  innocently  abuse 
the  far  more  noble  power  of  comparing  and  judging. 

But  to  all  who  remain  irreligious  in  the  enjoymenr  of  Chris- 
tian light,  these  observations  do  not  apply.  Some  of  this  de- 
scription are  not  guilty  of  forming  a  wrong  conclusion  as  to  tlie 
doctrines  or  duties  of  Christianity*  They  acknowledge,  that 
unlimited  obedience  is  the  duty  of  man,  and  is  therefore  wilh 
good  reason,  required  by  the  law  of  God.  Believing  the  inter- 
minable duration  of  future  rewards  and  punishments^  they  do 
not  deny,  that  motives  to  become  religious,  are  indescribably 
powerful.  Still,  by  these  motives  of  such  acknowledged  weight 
they  are  neither  reformed  nor  greatly  affected*  As  the  persons 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  render  it  easy  for  themselves 
to  take  such  confused  and  superficial  views  of  evidence,  as  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  to  which  it  naiuraHy  leads  ;  those  of  whom 
we  now  speak,  habituate  themselves  to  similar  desultory  views 
of  those  motives,  by  whicli  they  ought  to  be  influenced.  That 
persons  who  consider  it  doubtful,  whether  there  be  any  future 
Slate,  or  if  there  be,  wheiher  that  state  will  have  any  depend- 
ance  on  the  present  characters  of  men  ;  that  such  persons 
should  not  be  very  circumspect  in  their  lives,  or  anxious  con- 
cerning their  future  welfare,  is  by  no  means  surprising  ;  but  that 
those  should  be  destitute  of  this  circumspection  and  anxiety, 
who  believe  thai  the  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  is  clearly 
taught  in  the  divine  oracles,  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other 
supposition,  than  that  of  habitual  inattention  to  acknowledged 
truth.  Let  all  the  light,  which  is  conveyed  by  the  Christian 
religion,  suddenly  burst  upon  the  mind  of  a  pagan,  carrying 
with  it  plenary  conviction,  lei  him  at  once  perceive  the  splendor, 
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majesty  and  purity  of  the  dmne  character,  his  own  dependance 
and  guilt,  the  justice  of  that  law  which  condemns  him,  and  the 
benignity  of  the  Grospel  which  ofl»rs  salvation,  the  endless  felici- 
ty of  saints,  and  the  irremediable  portion  of  the  reprobate ;  let 
him  be  at  once  convinced  of  all  this,  and  though  bis  heart  may 
not  be  renewed,  his  tranquillity  will  be  disturbed.  Perceivbg 
himself  surrounded  by  such  objects,  he  will  be  filled  with  anxi- 
ety and  perhaps  with  terror*  The  sensibility  thus  excited,  may 
be  followed  by  a  change  of  character.  But,  when  men  are 
so  accustomed  to  these  representations,  as  to  contemplate  them 
with  neither  anxiety  or  interest,  when  they  have  acquired  the  pow- 
er of  disregarding  truth  of  the  most  solemn  import,  and  of  sin- 
ning at  their  ease  in  view  of  eternal  punishment,  their  guik  is 
undeniably  increased,  and  the  probability  of  a  reformation  dimin- 
ished. Nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  the  limits,  beyond  which  human 
obduracy  may  not  pass.  To  a  dying  person,  we  are  ready  to 
imagine,  motives  to  repentance  must  be  overbearing  and  irre- 
sistible. Far  otherwise.  Those,  who  have  bad  but  a  modern 
ate  experience  in  the  Christian  ministry,  have  witnessed  indi- 
viduals, dying  without  hope,  and  yet  without  alarm. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  unyielding  obstinacy  in  sin  may  be  pro- 
duced by  strong  motives  to  repentance,  and  that  blindness  may 
be  increased  by  resplendent  and  copious  light. 

But,  if  Christianity  be  a  divine  religion,  whatever  conse- 
quences will,  in  fact,  result  from  it,  must  have  been  distinctly 
foreseen  by  that  Being,  from  whom  it  is  derived.  And  to  some 
it  may  appear  incredible  that  a  wise  and  benevolent  (jod  should, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enlightening  and  reforming  mankind, 
bestow  a  religion  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  with  regard  to 
any,  produce  the  contrary  efiects. 

In  answer  to  this  I  observe,  that  if  the  argument  proves  that 
Christianity  is  not  from  Grod,  it  proves  with  equal  certainty  that 
God  never  has  revealed  himself  to  men,  and  that  he  never  will. 
Nay  further,  it  proves  that  it  would  be  out  of  character  for  God 
to  instruct  mankind  by  reason,  by  philosophy,  or  the  writings  or 
discourses  of  wise  and  good  men. 
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I.  The  dbgection  would  be  as  powerful  against  any  conceiv- 
able revelation )  as  it  is  against  Christianity.  Where  there  is 
little  light,  there  is  comparatively  little  responsibility.     Where 

there  is  clear  and  abuDdant  light,  responsibiUly  is  proportion- 
ably  greater.  This  principle  is  no  le^  the  dictate  of  reason, 
than  of  revelation.  Every  rational  parent  considers  that  child 
as  less  excusable,  who  neglects  his  duty,  when  clearly  and  fully 
made  known  to  bimj  than  anotherj  whose  duty  has  been  taught 
obscurely  or  ini perfectly.  Every  instructor  has  the  most 
glooray  forebodings  concerning  that  pupil,  on  whom  repeated 
and  urgeot  persuasions  have  been  lost.  Every  magistrate  de- 
spairs concerning  that  citizen,  whose  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted deliberately,  and  after  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  his  country.  On  the  same  principle  are  they  more 
criminal,  who,  though  instructed  in  the  momentous  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  still  live  as  without  God  in  the  world.  And,  as 
Christianity  is  liable  to  abuse,  so  would  be  any  other  religion 
which  God  should  see  fit  to  communicate.  At  whatever  time, 
or  in  whatever  manner,  such  communication  should  be  made, 
it  would  still  be  a  communication  of  light,  not  previously  en- 
joyed. This  light  might  be  improved j  or  rejected  and  abused ; 
and  those  guilty  of  such  abuse,  would  be  thereby  exposed  to 
the  greater  condemnation. 

IL  We  have  observed  ^  that  if  the  objection,  which  we  are 
now  considering,  prove  any  thing  against  the  divine  origin  of 
Christianity,  it  will  prove  that  Deity  cannot,  consistently  with 
his  character,  instruct  mankind   by  reason,  philosophy,  or  the 

^  writings  of  wise  and  good  men  ;  for  diese,  no  less  than  revela- 

lioo,  are  liable  to  abuse.  If  men  are  well  instructed  in  the 
great  principles  of  religion,  whatever  be  the  source  whence  this 
instruction  is  derived,  they  are  boimd  to  regard  it ;  and  a  life  of 

%  inattention  and  vice  is  more  criminal,  than  it  would  have  been, 

had  ibeir  knowledge  and  their  privileges  been  less.     Ten  thou- 

♦  sand  persons  habitually  employ   their  accomplishments,  tlieir 

.  talents,  and  their  knovvledge,  in  such  manner,  as  to  render 

themselves  more  injurious,  and  more  depraved.     They  employ 
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tbeir  iDtellectual  powers  to  disprove  the  reality  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  confound  all  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 
This  abuse  must  have  been  distinctly  foreseen  by  him  who  be- 
stowed these  powers.  But  is  it  rational  hence  to  conclude,  that 
mental  powers  are  not  the  result  of  divine  bounty,  or  that  there 
is  no  God  who  presides  over  the  world  f  If  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  to  bestow  on  his 
creatures  any  thing  liable  to  abuse,  it  is  no  less  inconsistent  to 
create  rational  beings ;  for  they  have  the  power  of  abusing  tbeir 
exi^nce,  and  bringing  on  themselves  consequent  misery. 

But  if  the  doctrine  of  our  text  be  true,  and  the  Christian  re- 
ligion will  to  some,  be  the  occasion  of  greater  stupidity,  vice, 
and  punishment,  you  determine  perhaps,  to  have  no  connexion 
with  it ;  you  will  rather  take  your  trial  on  the  ground  of  natti-* 
ral  religion.  This,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not 
submitted  to  our  election.  We  have  already  some  knowledge 
of  Christianity.  Light  has  come  into  the  world,  even  into  that 
portion  of  it  which  we  inhabit.  The  day-spring  from  on  high 
hath  visited  us,  to  give  us  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  Our 
situation  is  hereby  rendered  essentially  difierent  from  theirs, 
who  pass  their  probation  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death. 
We  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  that  knowledge  of  duty,  which, 
we  already  possess.  If  we  attempt  this,  and  cautiously  refrain 
from  using  those  means  of  further  instruction,  which  the  benev- 
olence of  God  has  placed  within  our  reach,  that  very  neglect  is 
criminal.  This  is  the  condemnation,  saith  Christ,  that  light  has 
come  into  the  world  ;  but  men  have  loved  darkness  rather  than 
light.  We  are  bound  not  only  to  make  a  right  use  of  present 
knowledge,  but  to  improve  the  means  and  opportunities,  which 
Gvod  albws,  for  the  obtainment  of  more.  We  must  be  judged 
not  as  pagans,  but  as  Christians ;  as  those,  who  from  their  in- 
fancy have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  doctrines  of  religion 
which  none  of  the  princes  of  the  world  knew.  Consider,  I  en- 
treat you,  what  is  implied  in  so  extraordinary  a  clKUce  as  that 
now  contemplated.  You  choose  not  to  take  upon  you  the  re^ 
qpOMibility,  attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  so  oopbus  light,  as 
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that  of  the  Gospel.  Tou  do  not  wish  for  a  religion  which  may 
eventually  be  to  you  the  occasion  of  greater  vice,  and  greater 
su&rings.  On  the  same  principle,  you  would  not  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  any  well  written  treatise  on  moral  philosophy, 
even  if  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Seneca  or  Epictetus ;  fur  hav- 
ing read  even  these,  you  could  not  sin  al  so  cheap  a  rate  as  be- 
fore. On  the  same  principle,  you  would  not  desire  to  be  well- 
versed  ill  natural  philosophy ;  for  as  that  teaches  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  God,  it  leaves  your  disobedience  and  im- 
piety more  criminaL  On  the  same  pnncjpje,  you  would  not 
wish  to  possess  great  intellectual  powers ;  for  where  much  is 
given,  much  will  be  required.  And  to  proceed  but  one  step 
further,  on  ihe  same  principle^  you  would  not  wish  to  rank 
with  intelligent  beings,  for  all  beings  of  this  description  may 
abuse  their  powers,  and  bring  themselves  to  endless  perdition. 
Still  perhaps  the  subject  appears  to  you  involved  in  a  degree 
of  mystery.  Some  we  represent,  as  in  danger  of  perishing 
through  lack  of  knowledge ;  and  others,  of  being  blinded  by 
the  splendor  and  abundance  of  light*  To  this  I  answer,  that 
neither  knowledge  nor  ignorance,  in  itself  considered,  will  be 
ruin  to  any  individual.  It  is  sin,  and  that  only,  which  destroys 
the  soul.  All,  having  sinned,  are  exposed  to  the  righteous  dis^ 
pleasure  of  God.  Repentance  and  amendment  are  the  condi- 
tion of  receiving  pardon*  On  this  subject,  the  voice  of  reason 
and  that  of  revelation  are  in  perfect  unison.  But  the  voice  of 
reason  is  low  and  indistinct ;  that  of  revelation  is  loud  and  clear. 
The  formeTj  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  seldom  or  never  heard 
amidst  pagan  darkness,  depravity,  and  prejudice.  The  latter, 
we  know  in  many  instances  is  heard,  and  heard  by  divine  grace  in 
such  manner  as  to  convey  life  to  the  souL  The  probability  of 
salvation  is  therefore  increased  to  those,  who  enjoy  such  a  re- 
ligion, 33  that  of  Christ.  They  are  taught  the  tnie  character  of 
God,  the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  the  impure  and  degraded 
state  of  man,  and  the  method  which  God  has  provided  for  hu- 
man recovery.  There  is  the  best  conceivable  reason  then, 
%vhy  this  knowledge  should  be  desired,  and  why  effi)rts  should 
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be  made  to  introduce  it  among  those  who  have  it  not.  But 
are  they  to  believe  that  such  knowledge  will  of  itself  save  them; 
or  that  it  has  any  value  at  all,  further  than  as  it  is  connected 
with  repentance  and  change  of  character  ?  And  if  this  repent- 
ance be  not  produced,  must  they  not  be  told,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  heathens  will  be  less  severe  than  theirs  ?  To  the  im- 
penitent there  is  no  safety.  Whether  ignorant  or  well  instruct- 
ed, they  must  perish.  But  the  design  of  Christianity  is  that 
men  may  not  continue  impenitent.  These  things  are  written, 
saith  the  evangelist,  that  ye  might  believe  ;  and  that  believing, 
ye  might  have  life  through  his  name. 

Jesus  Christ  in  our  text,  and  on  other  occasions,  foretold  that 
while  some  would  believe  and  obey  his  Goqpel,  others  would 
make  h  the  occasion  of  greater  blindness  and  impiety.  It  hence 
follows,  that  the  future  conditbn  of  some  will  be  rendered  worse 
in  consequence  of  that  mild  economy,  which  was  designed  for 
their  salvation.  This  sentiment,  you  will  observe,  is  not  the 
result  of  any  particular  system  of  theology;  it  is  the  result  of 
Christianity  itself.  In  this  sentiment  at  least,  the  disciples  of 
Athanasius  and  Socinus,  of  Calvin  and  Arminius,  are  con- 
sU*ained  to  unite.  Nay  further,  even  if  Christianity  itself  were 
not  true,  it  would  still  be  an  immovable  principle  of  natural  re- 
ligion, that  "a  man  is  'accountable  for  what  he  hath,  and  not 
for  what  he  hath  not."  Through  the  mbistry  of  (rod's  word 
in  this  place,  many  it  is  hoped,  who  see  not,  will  see :  and 
some  it  is  feared,  who  see,  will  be  made  blind.  This  latter, 
however,  as  has  been  shown,  is  not  the  object  of  Christianity, 
but  ibe  result  of  neglecting  it.  It  will  proceed  irom  a  free,  but 
perverse  choice,  if  all  who  are  now  Christians,  should  not  be 
improved  ;  and  if  all  who  are  now  Impenitent,  should  not  be- 
come Christians^  But  such  effects  will  not  be  pnoduced  with- 
out a  general  and  sedulous  attention  on  your  part. 

And  now  may  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  shine  into  your  hearts,  to  give  you  ^  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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THE   YOUKG   WARNED   AND   REPROVED. 

EccLEfiiASTES  11:  9.  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  m  thy  youth,  aud  let 
thy  heart  cheer  thee  id  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;  and  walk  in  the 
way  of  thy  beait,  and!  in  rhe  sight  of  ihlne  eyes  ;  but  know  tbon, 
that  far  all  these  things  God  wjII  bring  thee  into  judgment* 

For  a  man  to  walk  in  the  imagination  of  his  heart,  is 
the  same,  in  Scriptural  siytej  as  to  discard  aU  moral  restraints, 
and  to  surrender  himself  to  the  guidance  of  his  passions^  Jer- 
emiah, complaining  of  the  faJse  prophets,  represents  them  as 
saying,  "  to  everyone  that  walks  after  the  imagination  of  his 
own  heart,  no  evil  shall  cotne  upon  you."  The  moral  character 
of  tlie  persons  here  described  cannot  he  mistaken,  Moses 
says  :  Lest  there  be  among  you,  man,  woman,  family,  or  tribe, 
whose  heart  lurneth  away  from  the  Lord  our  God  ;  and  it  coine 
to  pass,  that  while  he  heareth  the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he 
bless  himself  in  his  heart,  and  say,  I  shall  have  peace,  though  I 
walk  in  the  imagination  of  mine  heart,  to  add  drunkenness  to 
thirst ;  the  Lord  will  not  spare  him  ;  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  this  book,  shall  lie  upon  him. 

Such  being  the  character,  and  such  the  divine  estimation  of 
those,  who  walk  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,  when  an  in- 
spired writer,  in  giving  advice  to  a  young  man,  teUs  him  to 
"  walk  in  the  way  of  bis  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his  eyes,"  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  he  speaks  figuratively,  and  not  with 
design,  that  the  literal  import  of  his  words  should  be  fallowed. 
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It  bedce  appears  that  the  author  of  our  text,  id  order  that 
the  truth,  which  he  delivered,  might  come  with  more  poignan- 
cy, spoke  ironically,  as  did  Micaiah,  when  he  told  Ahab  to  go 
up  against  Ramoth  Gilead  and  prevail ;  as  if  he  had  said,  <'  see- 
ing you  are  determined  to  engage  in  this  fatal  expedition ;  go, 
and  prepare  to  meet  the  result." 

Could  the  former  part  of  the  text  be  separated  from  the  sub- 
sequent words ;  did  it  contain  merely  an  Exhortation  to  a  life  of 
gay  festivity  and  sensual  indulgence,  unrestrained  and  undis- 
turbed by  the  thoughts  of  religion ;  did  it  say  nothing  of  bong, 
for  all  these  things,  brought  into  judgment ;  I  appeal  to  some 
present,  whether  they  would  not  consider  it,  as  the  most  accept- 
able text  in  the  whole  volume.  Should  you  not  exceedingly 
rejoice,  at  finding  that  the  moral  law  was  repealed  ;  or,  at  hav- 
ing a  proclamation  from  heaven,  that  henceforth  your  passions 
and  desires  should  meet  no  restraints  ? 

For  such  persons  the  following  discourse  is  peculiarly,  though 
not  exclusively,  designed  ;  and,  with  the  hope  of  exciting  your 
attention,  I  would  suggest  to  them  the  extent  of  the  figure,  em- 
ployed in  the  text. 

^  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart 
cheer  thee,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth."  Exult  in  the  vigor  of 
your  limbs,  and  your  bodily  strength  and  agility.  Believe,  diat 
tbe  firmness  of  your  constitution  is  such,  as  to  resist  disorders, 
and  defy  dangers.  Determine,  that  the  season  of  youth  shaD 
not  pass,  without  yielding  you  a  full  harvest  of  pleasure. 
Adopt,  from  an  ancient  sensualist,  the  following  language : 
Come  on,  let  us  enjoy  the  good  things,  which  are  present,  and 
let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures  in  our  youth.  Let  us  fill  our- 
selves with  costly  wine  and  ointments ;  and  let  no  flower  of  the 
spring  pass  by  us.  Let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose  buds,  be- 
fore they  are  withered.  Let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  in 
voluptuousness ;  for  this  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this. 

^*  Walk  in  the  way  of  your  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  yonr 
eyes."  Speak  of  religion  contemptuously,  as  an  empbyment 
appropriate  to  those,  whose  intellects,  either  nature  or  long  life 
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has  rendered  imbecile.  Consider  and  treat  the  pious,  as  ab- 
surdly sacrificing  to  a  hope,  they  will  never  realize  ;  foregoing 
their  pleasure  and  worldly  advantages  from  a  foolbh  regard  to 
conscience  and  another  life.  Represent  your  own  conduct,  as 
the  result  of  superior  discernment,  independence,  and  manly 
courage.  If  Christians  have  faults  or  singularities,  delight  to 
expose  them,  and  place  them  in  such  a  light,  as  will  attach  most 
ridicule  to  the  religion  which  they  profess.  If  they  are  allured 
into  sin,  let  your  triumph  evince,  how  much  you  have  been  se- 
cretly alarmed  by  their  previous  piety. 

If  constrained  to  pay  to  external  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
to  attend  on  its  public  institutions,  harden  yourselves  against  all 
serious  impressions,  and  bid  defiance  to  every  truth  and  every 
representation,  there  brought  to  your  mind.  Emulate  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  ancient  Jews,  *^  whose  hearts  had  waxen  gross, 
whose  eyes  were  closed,  and  whose  ears  were  dull  of  hearing ; 
lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears, 
and  understand  with  their  hearts,  and  convert,  and  be  healed  ?" 

Strive  to  diminish  the  terrors  of  religion,  by  desecrating  the 
language,  in  which  these  terrors  are  conveyed.  Associate  the 
name  and  attributes  of  God  with  words  or  ideas,  which  excite 
contempt  or  levity.  Set  your  mouth  against  the  heavens,  and 
call  God  to  witness  your  assertions,  whether  trifling  or  false. 
Indulge  in  all  licentiousness  in  defiance  of  him,  who  has  said, 
that  no  impure  person  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  As- 
semble for  nightly  revelling,  for  intemperance,  and  dissipation ; 
and  as  you  dread  nothing  so  much  as  to  exist  beyond  the  grave, 
'  and  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  annihilated  at  death,  stupi- 
fy  your  intellectual  powers,  and  approximate  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  condition  and  character  of  that  part  of  creation,  which  at 
death  mingles  with  the  elements,  and  loses  all  susceptibility  of 
pleasure  or  pain.  Choose  such,  for  your  companions,  who  will 
applaud  your  spirit,  and  by  whose  encouragement  and  exam- 
ple your  hatred  of  virtue  will  become  the  more  inveterate. 

We  now  come  to  the  unwelcome  part  of  our  text :  Know 
thou,  that  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

Vol.  if.  26 
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In  these  wordSf  I  request  fcm  to  notice  two  things  : 

1.  The  certainty  of  that  which  is  here  taught :  Know  thou, 
that  there  will  be  a  judgment; 

2.  That  ail  youthful  sins  will  be  matter  of  investigation. 
For  all  these  things  God  wiD  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

The  former  of  these  I  will  briefly  prove  from  analogy,  from 
reason,  and  from  Scripture. 

1.  .Analogy  teaches,  that  human  actions  will  be  brought  into 
judgment. 

That  the  resurrection  is  past  already,  is  indeed  branded  by 
an  inspired  apostle,  as  pernicious  falsehood  ;  but  there  is  no  er- 
ror in  asserting,  that  the  judgment  is  already  begun.  Even  in 
the  present  state,  there  is  much  of  a  retribution.  No  inconsid- 
erable diShreuce  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  results 
at  present  from  the  hopes  of  the  one,  and  the  fears  of  the  other. 
The  most  thoughtless  person  has  suffered  much  from  the  disap- 
probation of  his  own  mind,  jaod  from  the  apprehension  of  future 
punishment.  Knowing  as  you  do,  that  reason  requires  a  cir- 
cumspect and  virtuous  life,  you  often  feel  the  pain  and  reproach 
of  self-condemnation.  Your  breasts  are  the  seat  of  unremitting 
hostility  between  your  intellects  and  your  passions.  You  are 
occasionally  constrained  to  pass  judgment  on  yourselves.  And 
notwithstanding  your  eflTorts  to  be  fortifled  against  it,  you  are 
not  unfrequently  invaded  by  the  fear  of  something  yet  to  come. 
You  already  experience,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  a  retribu- 
tion; some  foretaste  of  that  shame  and  self-reproach,  to  partake 
in  which  the  Scriptures  inform  you,  that  the  wicked  shall  be 
roused  from  the  slumbers  of  the  grave.  How  can  you  doubt, 
that  there  is  an  immortal  worm,  whin  its  corrodings,  even  in  the 
present  life,  have  been  occasionally  felt  ? 

3.  That  there  will  be  a  judgment,  may  be  shown^  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability,  from  the  light  of  nature.  Your  own 
existence  and  that  of  the  universe  proves,  that  there  is  a  Grod. 
What  his  moral  attributes  are,  is  not  a  question,  on  which  you 
can  entertain  any  serious  doubts.  If  he  approves  virtue,  and 
bates  vice,  do  you  imagine,  that  he  wants  the  means  of  expreaa- 
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ing  his  approbatioa  of  the  one,  aod  his  abhorrence  of  the  other  ? 
Will  he  treat,  in  the  same  manner,  those  who  honor  and  ob- 
serve his  laws,  and  those  by  whom  they  are  contemned  and  vio- 
lated ?  No ;  if  the  author  of  the  wni verse  be  pure,  upright, 
and  benevolent 3  no  uncertainty  can  remain  as  to  a  retribution. 
On  this  ground,  even  withont  revelation,  we  might  use  the  con- 
fident language  of  Solomon  :  Though  the  sinner  do  evil  an  hun- 
dred times,  and  his  days  be  prolonged  ;  yet  surely  I  know,  that 
it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God  ;  but  it  shall  not  be  well 
with  the  wicked,  because  he  feareth  not  God, 

3.  That  there  will  be  a  judgment,  is  made  perfectly  certain 
by  the  sacred  writings.  Even  Balaam  had  such  clear  views  of 
a  divine  moral  government,  and  of  a  future  state,  as  led  him  to 

^  exclaim  :  l^et  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last 
end  be  like  his*  The  prophets  were  directed  to  say  to  the  right- 
eous man,  that  it  shall  be  well  with  him  ;  for  they  shaU  eat  the 
iruit  of  their  doings.  Woe  to  the  wicked,  it  shall  be  ill  with 
hipi,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him.  Many  of 
them,  saith  Daniel,  who  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earthy  shall 
awake;  some  to  everlasting  life  ;  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.  In  the  twenty-Gfth  chapter  of  Matthew,  our  Sa- 
viour has,  with  some  minuteness,  and  in  language  uncommonly 
impressive,  portrayed  the  last  judgment,  Paul  preached  not 
only  of  righteousness  and  temperance,  but  of  a  judgment  to 
come  ;  and  asserts  in  one  of  fais  letters,  that  we  shall  all  appear 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ.  Indeed  this  subject  was  so 
frequently  introduced  by  the  apostles,  and  their  remarks  upon 
it  constituted  so  considerable  a  part  of  their  preaching,  ihal  an 
expectation  of  its  speedy  arrival  became  current  among  their 
disciples. 
To  enumerate  more  passages  on  a  subject  so  common,  and 

'so  little  questioned,  can  scarcely  be  necessary.  If  analogy,  if 
reason,  and  Scripture,  be  entitled  to  regard,  there  is  a  season 
ordained,  when  human  characters  will  he  investigated,  and  when 
discrimination  will  be  made  between  those,  who  serve  God,  and 
those  who  serve  him  not. 
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Concerning  many  passages  and  doctrines  of  revelatioa, 
doubts  maybe  entertained,  and  difficulties  presented.  You  may 
question,  in  what  sense  those  who  rise  at  the  last  day,  shall  have 
the  same  bodies  in  which  they  died.  You  may  doubt,  to  what 
degree  human  beings  are  depraved,  and  in  what  manner  they 
became  so.  You  may  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
doctrine  of  human  liberty  with  the  prescience  of  God,  or  the 
dependance  of  man.  You  may  inquire,  whether  Godoperates 
directly  on  the  hearts  of  men,  or  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  understanding.  You  may  feel  uncertain  whether  the  reno- 
vation of  wicked  men  is  a  change,  instantaneously,  or  gradually 
produced.  On  all  these  subjects  many  great  men,  and,  it  is 
presumed  some  good  men,  have  been  undetermined.  •  But  in 
regard  to  the  accountability  of  man  there  is  no  uncertainty.  It 
is  inscribed,  in  striking  characters,  on  all  the  pages  of  Scripture. 
This  is  represented  in  our  text,  not  as  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  of  knowledge :  Know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things,  etc. 

2.  The  other  particular  to  which  I  would  urge  your  atten- 
tion, is  that  no  youthful  sins  will  escape  bvestigation.  For  all 
these  things,  (he  is  speaking  to  the  young,  you  will  observe,) 
for  all  these  things,  Grod  will  bring  thee  into  judgment. 

That  which  constitutes  accountability,  is  a  moral  nature ;  i.  e. 
a  capacity  for  discerning  the  difference  between  moral  actbns. 
All  beings  possessing  this  capacity,  whatever  be  their  nature  in 
other  respects,  whatever  part  of  the  universe  they  occupy,  and 
however  various  may  be  the  forms  which  they  assume,  are  sub- 
jects of  moral  government, — are  bound  by  certain  laws,  and 
will  be  rewarded  or  punished,  according  to  their  observance,  or 
neglect  of  them.  As  it  respects  accountability,  whether  you 
are  young  or  old,  whether  you  have  existed  fifteen  years  or 
fifty,  is  a  question  of  no  moment.  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  as  is  evinced  in  human  laws.  The 
highwayman,  the  incendiary,  or  the  murderer,  receives  the 
same  punishment,  whether  these  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
earlier,  or  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  Society  will  not  suf- 
fer its  order  to  be  interrupted,  and  its  tranquillity  to  b%  disturb- 
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ed  by  the  rashness  of  yoath^  more  willingly,  than  by  the  per- 
verseness  of  age.  Neither  will  Grod  suffer  the  one,  any  more 
than  the  other,  to  introduce  anarchy  and  misrule  into  his  moral 
kingdom. 

Observe  further,  if  there  is  a  moral  government,  it  extends 
to  all  tifnes,  and  to  every  place.  If  God  in  general  requires 
conformity  to  certain  rules,  he  requires  it  in  every  instance. 
It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine,  that  while  in  possession  of  ra- 
tional  powers,  we  can  be  free  from  the  obligations  of  duty. 
For  if  we  are  exempt  from  law  at  one  time,  why  not  at  another? 
If  for  one  hour,  why  not  for  a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year  ?  A  li- 
centious or  a  profane  speech  was  uttered,  you  say,  in  a  thought- 
less moment ;  a  scene  of  dbsipation  was  entered  upon  under 
the  influence  of  youthful  passions.  Be  it  so.  But  God  allows 
no  person  to  be  thoughtless,  or  to  be  impelled  by  hb  passions. 
If  this  would  excuse  one  crime,  it  would  espouse  another. 
Many  of  those  offences  which  bring  their  authors  to  capital 
pufiishiuent,  were  committed  either  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
or  when  their  passions  were  roused. 

It  appears  then,  that  when  the  inspired,  preacher  says  to  the 
young  man  :  Tor  all  these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judg- 
ment, his  doctrine  as  well  corresponds  with  reason,  as  with  the 
other  parts  of  Scripture. 

Consider  that  every  violation  of  wholesome  restraints,  wheth- 
er human  or  divine } — all  the  hours  which  are  lost,  or  which  are 
spent  in  forming  habits  of  licentious  living  ; — all  conversation 
which  tends  to  deaden  the  moral  feelings,  and  to  enfeeble  the 
sanctions  of  religion ; — ^all  habits  of  conversing  or  thinking, 
which  tend  to  render  virtue  less  venerable  and  vice  less  detest- 
able and  more  alluring ; — every  word  which  is  uttered  in  praise 
of  wrong  conduct  and  in  disapprobation  of  that  which  is  right ; 
— ^the  indulgence  of  every  impure,  envious,  malignant,  or  re- 
vengeful passion  ; — aU  these  will  be  investigated  and  made  pub- 
lic at  the  last  day.  Not  only  every  work  shall  be  brought  into 
judgment ;  but  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good  or  badt 
Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  samts,  to  ex- 
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ecute  judgment  upon  all ;  and  to  cdnvince  all  that  are  ungodly 
of  all  their  ungodly  deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly  committed, 
and  of  all  their  hard  speeches,  which  ungodly  sinners  hate 
spoken  against  him. 

Among  the  many  things,  which  will  be  examined  at  the  last 
day,  will  be  your  attention  to  religious  counsel,  your  improve- 
ment or  neglect  of  divine  admonitions.  The  importance,  which 
the  Scriptures  attach  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  duty  and  to  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  enforce  it,  deserves  much  notice.  As 
the 'Jews  bad  been  distinguished  from  other  nations  by  their  su- 
perior knowledge,  God  speaks  of  them  as  raeritii^  a  heavier 
punishment:  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth :  therefore  will  I  punish  you  foJr  all  your  iniquities.  That 
the  disobedience  of  the  people  might  appear  more  heinous,  God 
reminds  them  of  the  means,  which  had  been  used  in  vain  for 
their  reformation  :  I  have  hewed  them  by  the  prophets :  I  have 
slain  them  by  the  words  of  my  mouth.  In  another  place,  the 
various  judgments,  with  which  the  people  had  been  visited,  are 
distinctly  mentioned  ;  to  which  it  is  added  :  Yet  have  ye  not 
returned  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord.  The  days  shall  come,  saith 
Christ,  in  regard  to  Jerusalem,  when  thine  enemies  shall  lay 
thee  even  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  because 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  adopting  this  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  communities  more  than  with  individuals.  When  God's 
judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth  his  intentions  are  that  men 
should  learn  righteousness.  But  if  they  set  at  nought  his  coun- 
sel, and  despise  his  reproof,  their  guilt  accumulates,  and  cor- 
responding punishment  awaits  them. 

I  will  suppose  it  possible,  that  among  those,  whom  I  ad- 
dress, there  are  three  descriptions. 

First,  those  who  are  decidedly  immoral; — those  who  by 
profaneness  and  dissipation,  put  beyond  question  their  prof- 
ligacy and  want  of  principle. 

Men  who  toil  between  the  tropics,  are  exposed  to  a  disorder 
denominated   the  calenture.      Under  the  delirium  which  it 
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produces,  they  fancy  the  ocean  to  be  a  verdant,  delightfiil  field. 
Allured  by  these  hallucinations  to  regale  themselves  in  their  im- 
aginary field,  they  step  from  the  deck  and  are  lost  forever. — 
Where  now  are  thoee  young  men,  to  whom  Solomon  du'ected 
the  words  in  our  text? — who  rejoiced  in  their  youth,  and 
walked  in  the  way  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  eyes  ? 
Where  now  are  those  bold  spirits,  who  in  every  period  of  the 
world,  and  in  every  country,  have  cast  off  the  fear  of  God  and 
of  death?  Were  the  pleasures  of  a  dissolute  life  sufScient  to 
compensate  for  all  the  remorse  and  anguish  of  soul,  which  they 
have  already  experienced,  and  which  eternal  ages  have  yet  in 
reserve?  Miserable  pittance  of  sensual  pleasure ;— criminal 
years,  that  have  passed  away  as  a  tale  which  is  told  !  Momen- 
tary joys,  that  are  followed  by  an  everlasting  abode  among  the 
chains  of  darkness ! 

Were  you  assured  that  the  present  is  the  last  day  of  your 
lives,  and  that  this  night  would  seal  your  destiny,  would  not 
your  agitation  ^nd  anguish  be  intolerable,  both  to  yourselves, 
and  to  those  whose  compassion  might  not  suffer  them  to  deSert 
you  ?  You  have  no  principles  which  would  support  you  in  such 
an  hour.  You  are  not  the  less  immoral,  because  you  disbelieve 
a  God  and  a  future  state,  however  such  infidelity  might  destroy 
remaining  fears.  You  imagine  that  death  is  far  dbtant,  and 
will  not  arrive  without  sufficient  warning.  Your  courage  is 
precisely  that  of  the  poltroon,  who  boasts  when  he  imagines  that 
no  danger  is  nigh. 

2.  There  are  others,  and  I  hope  a  large  proportion,  of  fdr, 
unblemished  morals ;  who,  from  the  force  of  education  ancl  a 
general  respect  for  religion,  perceive  something  i&  open  vice, 
at  the  same  time  infernal  and  brutish.  The  interest  and  de- 
light with  which  your  characters  are  viewed,  must  not  however, 
induce  you  to  believe,  that  any  course  of  conduct,  pot  grounded 
on  real  piety,  affords  a  title  to  the  divine  favor.  The  Scrip- 
tures recognize  no  real  goodness,  but  that  which  consists  in  the 
love  of  God,  and  results  firom  renewing  grace.  Would  you  be 
content  wiA  any  religion,  but  such  as  will  abide  with  yOu  at 
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death,  and  secure  your  salvatioD  ?  Scrutinize  your  motives, 
and  see  whether  you  have  ever  performed  a  single  action  from 
real  ai^tion  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  whether  from  a  con- 
viction of  being  justly  condemned  by  the  law,  you  have  cordial- 
ly assented  to  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant*  A  good  life,  I 
acknowledge,  proves  the  piety,  and  by  consequence,  the  secu- 
rity of  him  who  maintains  it.  But  in  a  good  life  are  compre- 
hended repentance,  faith,  and  submission.  Without  these,  you 
may  enjoy  human  applause,  but  can  never  attain  to  honor,  glo- 
ry and  immortality. 

3.  Possibly  there  are  a  few  individuals  who  are  persuaded 
that  religion  is  an  internal  principle,  and  that  they  do  not  pos- 
sess it.  Convinced  that  one  thing  is  wanting,  you  cannot  rest 
entirely  satisfied  either  with  a  fair  reputation,  or  with  those  ac- 
quisitions of  knowledge,  which  are  secured  to  you  by  applica- 
tion and  perseverance.  Between  these,  and  the  divine  favor,  you 
know  there  is  no  necessary  connexion.  Aa  you  expect  forever 
to  exist  under  the  government  of  God,  you  feel  some  anxiety 
as  to  that  part  which  never  dies.  When  you  witness  persons  of 
good  mformation,  and  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  nature, 
convinced  that  they  have  hitherto  lived  without  God  in  the 
world,  and  afterwards  maintain  lives  of  active  and  conspicuous 
virtue,  professedly  under  the  influence  of  a  new  principle,  you 
cannot  bring  your  reason  to  ascribe  tfais  to  fanaticism  or  su- 
perstition. 

But  remember,  that  to  bestow  praise  on  pious  people,  will 
not  prove  your  own  piety.  God  does  not  allow  you  to  defer 
repentance,  because  you  confess  that  repentance  is  your  duty. 
By  every  hour's  delay,  you  enlarge  the  mass  of  guilt  previous- 
ly contracted. 

My  Young  Friends,  I  quit  this  address  with  reluctance,  and 
with  an  overwhelming  depression  of  spirits; — a  depression 
arising  from  the  fear,  that  no  permanent  effects  will  be  produced 
by  it ;  but  that  you  will  still  neglect  religion,  refiise  the  Saviour, 
and  walk  in  the  way  of  your  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  ybur  eyes. 

I  will  add  one  entreaty  in  the  words  of  a  well  known  poet. 
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*  Bj  aOenc^  death's  peculiar  attribute ; 

By  darknew,  guilt'b  ineyitable  doom ; 

By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality, 

From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening  knell, 

Which  midnight  waves  in  fancy's  startled  eye  ; 

And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries. 

Round  death's  black  banner  throng'd,  in  human  thought ; 

By  thousands,  now  resigning  their  last  breath, 

And  calling  thee^wert  thou  so  wise  to  hear ! 

By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising :  human  earth, 

Ejected  to  ntiake  room  for  human  earth : 

The  monarch's  terror  I  and  the  sexton's  trade! 

By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries,  that  groan 

For  the  grave's  sbellar!  By  deqK>ndiiig  men. 

Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt ! 

By  guilt's  last  audit :  by  yon  moon  in  blood, 

The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars. 

And  thunders'  last  discharge/ great  nature's  knell ! 

By  second  chaos,  and  eternal  night. 

Be  wise."  Young.  CanioUxtion,  2093. 


Vol.  n.  27 
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THE  PERl^ETtJITY  AND  IMPORTANCE  0*  THE 
SABBATH. 

GsfrBSis,  2:  3,  a— Aad  oq  dM  ievMith  ^7,  Ood  etnM  Ms  work, 
which  he  had  iiMd%  and  retted  «o  the  aevenUi  di^  firon  all  hia 
works,  which  lie  had  made.  And  God  bleas^  the  seveuth  day  and 
aanbtified  it 

There  is  00  book,  which  tiHiy,  wHb  66  mticfa  propriety  as  tiie 
Scriptures,  be  denomitiated  the  histoty  of  religion.  This  his* 
tory  is  naturally  di^ded  into  three  partd,  correspondtdg  with 
the  era  preceding  any  written  revelation,  the  era  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  and  that  of  Christianity.  Of  the  last  period  it  is  only  the 
commencement,  concerning  which  the  sacred  writing9  give  us 
any  historical  information.  In  making  preparation  for  tbb  pe- 
riod, the  divine  attention  seems  to  have  been  employed  during 
those  which  preceded.  The  first  age  of  the  world  is  that,  about 
which  curiosity  is  peculiarly  excited.  We  are  earnest  to  know, 
whether  religion  existed ;  and,  if  it  did,  what  form  it  assumed, 
when  the  succession  of  human  beings  commenced,  and  the 
world  was  new. 

Nearly  connected  with  religion  is  the  appointment  of  a  day  to 
be  appropriated  to  divine  worship.  That  a  seventh  part  of  the 
time  was  once  consecrated  to  this  purpose  by  the  direction  of 
Grod,  will  be  questioned  by  no  one,  who  receives  the  writings  of 
Moses,  either  as  inspiration  or  authentic  history. 

Our  present  object  is  to  show,  First,  the  perpetuity ;  and.  Se- 
condly, the  importance  of  this  institution. 

I.  The  perpetuity  will  be  considered  as  proved,  if  it  can  be 
made  to  appear,  that  the  consecrating  of  one  day  in  seven  to 
religious  purposes,  has  been  expressly  required,  or  approved  by 
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tfaft  IMlyt  wdv  thott  thrw  bucmmw  ^qp^oawikNiii,  wbkk 
hftve  boeQ  alreiuly  mentioiml. 

1.  Tbut  mick  m  imtimi&o^  was  estaUisbed  iiBoaediately 
after  the  creadoni  is  obvious  firom  the  words  of  our  text ;  in 
wUob  it  13  said,  tbat  God  rested  on  tbe  seveotb  day  from  all 
Us  woric  wbicb  he  bad  inad^.  Apd  God  Ueased  the  seveotb 
day  and  sanctified  it.  By  this  beDedictioii  i^uaoot  be  meaiUj 
thai  Deity  speeds  tbe  sevecrtib  part  of  the  time  diffcir eotly  froio 
tbe  rest.  To  him  all  times  and  places  are  alike.  Tbe  wordf 
must  therefore  have  relation  to  the  eopduct  and  feeltega  of 
pien.  It  IS  tbe  will  of  God,  thai  they  should  separate  and 
devoie  to  reli^ous  purposes  a  seventh  part  of  the  time. 

It  is  material  to  nodoet  tbat,  thou^  this  institution  was  bind* 
ing  on  man  previously  to  the  Mosaic  revelation,  its  obligatory 
power  wasnoteonfined  to  that  early  age,  nor  to  any  period  of  the 
world.  Mueb  less  waa  it  oooGned  to  ai^  nation  in  escclpsion  of 
others ;  for,  as  yet,  aatknial  divi»ons,  and  civil  ooHipacts  were 
unknown.  If  it  were  possible  for  Deky  to  give  a  eommand 
under  such  oiroumstanoes,  as  to  Aow  the  uoiversafity  of  its  ob^ 
lotion,  be  seems  to  have  done  it  in  the  instance  contempfoted* 
It  was  given  at  creation.  It  was  given  not  to  a  family,  a  cbui^, 
or  a  nation,  but  to  human  beings.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  the  institutioa  has  m  regard  to  all  men  tbe 
same  appbeability^  The  Lord  rested  from  all  the  work,  wbicb  he 
bad  made. 

If,  in  opposition  to  this,  it  should  be  objected,  that  we  have 
BO  evidence  to  prove,  that  tbe  seventh  day  was  reKgiously  ob- 
served by  the  patriarchs,  the  reply  usually  made  seems  alto* 
gether  pertinent  ;*  namely,  that  during  a  period  of  about  twen- 
ty centuries,  innumerable  events  of  no  inconsiderable  importance 
must  have  occurred,  which  could  not  obtain  a  place  in  tbe  short 
account,  which  is  transmitted  to  us  relating  to  that  period. 

That  the  seventh  day  was  divinely  designated,  as  a  season  for 
religious  worship,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Moses.    If 

*  Argumemum  a  non  dicto  nullum  est,  quum  in  contrarium  est 
ratio.— uipeffut  <fe  aahhatho. 
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Ae  patriarchs  urere  regardless  of  this  dengnatioo,  it  proves  only 
an  unaccountable  omission  of  their  duty.  But  that  these  ven- 
erable men  were  thus  guilty,  we  are  without  a  syllable  of  posi- 
tive evidence.* 

First  to  take  this  for  granted,  and  then  on  such  presumption 
to  build  an  argument,  disproving  the  existence  of  the  Sabbadi 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  Moses, 
would  be  treating  his  authority  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense  with  equal  disregard. 

It  may  be  further  objected,  that  if  any  divine  precept  univer- 
sally binding  on  men  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  worid, 
that  precept  must  have  been  moral,  and  the  duty,  which  it  re- 
quired, a  moral  duty ;  but  that  the  Sabbath  can  be  no  other 
dian  a  positive  institution,  f 

I  answer  that  a  positive  precept  becomes  binding  on  all  to 
whom  it  is  made  Icnown.  The  two  Christian  sacraments  are 
positive  institutions,  but  will  remain  obligatory  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.  By  the  Lord's  Supper  Christians  are  to  show  forth 
their  Master's  death  till  he  come.  It  is  perfectly  immaterial, 
whether  the  will  of  God  is  revealed  by  his  works  or  by  his 
word.     When  once  revealed  it  is  in  both  cases  equally  binding. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  the  Sabbath  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  pos- 
itive institution.  As  to  the  worship  of  God,  in  general,  no  du- 
ty is  more  undeniably  moral.  The  propriety  of  worshipping 
God,  is  as  litUe  questionable,  as  the  truth  of  his  being.  That 
this  worship  should  be  rendered  in  public,  and  at  stated  periods, 
is  thought  likewise  to  be  a  moral  duty.  ^^  The  dictate  of  nature 
being  common  to  all,"  says  Bishop  StilHngfleet,  ^<  nature  re- 

*  Capellas  exhibits  oo  inconsiderable  evidence,  that  the  seventh 
day  was  observed  by  the  patriarchs ;  and  Grotius,  (de  Veritate  Reli- 
gionis  Christianae,)  quotes  many  remarkable  passages  from  pagatt 
writers,  to  show,  that  peculiar  regard  was  among  thero  paid  to  the 
seventh  day. 

f  I  here  use  the  distinction  of  Bishop  Butler  :  ^  Moral  precepts  are 
precepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we  see ;  positive  precepts  are  precepts 
the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to  external  command ;  positive  duties 
do  not  rise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command." 
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qaires  some  kind  of  mutual  society  for  the  just  perfonnance  of 
tbeir  common  duties."  (Irenicum,  p.  72).  "  And,  among  ail  na- 
tions, that  have  had  any  form  of  divine  worship,  particular  pe- 
riods have  been  established,  in  which  this  worship  was  to  be 
performed."  (frenicum,  p.  96.)  Reasons  for  the  public  and 
stated  worship  of  Grod  are  numerous  and  obvious  ;  and  so  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  considered  by  mankind. 

As  to  the  particular  proportion  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  this 
purpose,  it  is  doubtless  the  result  of  a  positive  precept.  Inde- 
pendently of  revelation ;  we  know  not  why  a  seventh,  rather 
than  a  sixth,  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  part,  should  be  thus  appro- 
priated. On  the  other  hand,  we  can  see  nothing  in  any  of  these 
propositions,  rendering  it  preferable  to  that,  which  is  actually 
established.  As  the  appointment  was  made  by  a  Being  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  we  know  that  nothing  pertaining  to  it,  could  have 
been  the  result  of  caprice  or  casualty.  There  are  solid  rea- 
sons, therefore,  for  that  particular  portion  of  time,  which  is  con- 
secrated, not  less  than  for  the  consecration  itself. 

2.  After  many  centuries  from  the  creation,  God  gdve  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  a  national  religion.  In  this  religion, 
the  appointment  of  the  Sabbath,  far  from  being  abrogated,  was 
expressly  recognized :  Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy.  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  Grod. 
In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth.  Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  same 
reason  is  assigned,  that  was  given  for  the  original  appointment. 
All  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect.  The  primitive  in- 
stitution was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  world,  and  was 
evidently  represented,  as  being  of  universal  obh'gation.  Deity 
having  selected  the  Jewish  people  as  his  peculiar  treasure,  and 
koown  them  above  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  it  was  to  have 
been  presumed,  that  an  establishment,  so  important  as  that  of 
the  Sabbath,  would  make  part  of  their  national  code. 

The  place  which  this  command  holds  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
ought  tiot  to  escape  our  notice.     It  was  found  in  that  part  which 
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waa  und^ninbly  o(  a  Qdond  aature*  Thb  cireuoifltaMQ  k  w^ih 
timed  a9  teodiog  to  corroborate  the  opinion  already  expresiodf 
tlu^t  the  Subbath  k,  ia  substance,  a  iDoral  institution,  and  deaign- 
ed  to  be  of  universal  influence.  In  proof  of  which  seatiRient, 
bowerer,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  we  principally  rely  on  the  pjre* 
ceding  arguments,  drawn  froo)  the  nature  of  the  inatittnioa,  and 
its  having  been  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  worid. 

A  late  theobgical  writer,  deservedly  held  ia  hi^  estiiaatkMi, 
tes  labored  to  show,  that  the  command  to  sanctify  the  SaWMdif 
waa  published  for  the  first  time,  in  the  wildernesa,  aad  was  de- 
signed exchisively  for  the  Jewish  pation.  With  his  usual  frank^ 
nesa,  be  concedes,  however,  that,  '^  if  the  dli^e  command  waa 
actually  delivered  at  the  creation,  it  was  addressed,  no  douhtf 
to  the  whole  human  species  alike,  and  continues,  unless  repealed 
by  subsequent  revelation,  binding  on  all,  who  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  it"     (Palay's  Mor.  Phil.  B.  V,  Ch,  7.) 

I  ask  then,  why  any  person,  who  reads  in  the  second  chap* 
ter  of  Genesis,  that  because  God  finished  the  work  of  creatioa 
in  six  days,  he  blessed  and  sanctified  the  seventh,  should  doubt 
that  the  command  implied  in  theae  words,  was  actually  given  at 
the  creation  7  Why  should  it  be  imagined,  that  Moses,  when 
confessedly  treating  of  the  creatioa,  should  immediately,  and 
without  giving  notice  of  the  transition,  inform  us  of  something, 
^rhich  occurred  two  thousand  and  five  hundred  years  after,  and 
then  resume  the  former  subject  ?  Why  should  it  be  imagined, 
that  a  writer  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  .of  hia  manner,  and 
directed  by  divine  influence,  should  so  confound  the  most  dis- 
tant events,  as  to  lead,  I  might  rather  say,  necessitate  even  an 
attentive  reader  to  eoaelude,  that  they  related  to  one  and  the 
same  period  ?  Why  should  it  be  thought  credible,  that  the 
words  of  our  text  relate,  not  to  an  appointment,  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  but  to  a  consecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
peculiar  to  the  Jews,  and  first  made  known  to  tliem  immediate<r 
ly  after  they  had  left  Egypt.  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  would 
consider  this,  as  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  passage,  nor 
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wouM  any  rdsMt  to  it  but  from  suppooed  neceflBi^r.*  This 
supposed  ii^ceilsity  rests  on  the  two  followiog  reasons ;  first  the 
Btrictttead  required  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath ;  and  sec- 
ondly, it  is  represented)  ag  a  sign  between  God  and  the  Jewish 
Dation» 

We  are  ftrA  to  consider  the  strictness  required  in  the  obser* 
Yimde  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  The  day  was  to  be  distinguish- 
ed by  holy  convocations,  extraordinary  sacrifices,  and  a  rigid 
abstinence  fr6ai  all  labor.  It  is  even  said :  Whoever  doeth  any 
work  on  the  Sabbath  day,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  From 
the  heavy  penal^,  by  which  this  command  was  sanctioned,  it  is 
ioibrred  that  the  eommand  itself  must  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Jewish  natbn,  as  it  so  well  corresponds  with  that  severe  regimen 
under  which  they  were  placed. 

Would  you  inculcate,  it  may  be  asked,  that  manual  labor, 
though  performed  on  the  Si^bbaih,  should  now  be  punished  vrith 
death  ?  Or,  is  it  to  be  J>elieved,  that  a  <n>romand  so  rigid,  is 
tmiversally  bindkig  ? 

I  answer,  that  the^^  le  an  obvious  distinction  to  be  made  be* 
tween  the  command  itself,  and  the  penalty,  by  which  it  was  ea* 
forced.  The  Mosaic  religion  contained  other  laws,  sanctioned 
by  exuraordinary  penalties,  and  yet  undeniably  obligatory  on  all 
mankind.  Violations  of  the  seventh  commandment,  as  well  as 
of  die  fourth,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  punishable  with  death. 
(Ler;.  510:  10«)  Any  son,  who  should  curse  his  father  or 
mother,  was  to  be  treated  with  the  same  serverity.  (Exod* 
21 1  17.)  Under  the  Christian  diq>ensation,  such  a  punisbment 
would  not  be  inffided.  Does  it  hence  follow,  that  the  com*^ 
mands  lo  preserve  chastity,  aqd  to  hoirar  parents  are  not  of 
universal  obligaUon  7  Again,  we  should  not,  under  the  Chris** 
tian  economy,  be  justified  m  puttmg  to  death  the  Persian,  for 
adoring  the  Sim,  nor  the  Indian  for  worshipping  the  Ganges^ 

*  CapeUus,  though  be  entertains  ideas  of  the  Lord's  day,  similar  to 
those  of  Br.  Paley,  Is  far  firoin  denying^,  that  the  comraaod  in  our 
teat  was  given  at  the  beginning.  ^  Et  hactenus  quideni,  denec  raeUo* 
ra  edoeeamur  la  eonun  suinus  sententia  qui  affirmant  Adamo  Aiisse  a 
1>0O  datum  hoc  preceptum.^^— JDe  aabhatho^  p.  269. 
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Yet,  when  any  of  the  Israelites  worshipped  the  sun,  or  the 
moon,  or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  they  were  to  die  with- 
out mercy.  May  we  hence  infer  that  idolatry  is  no  crime,  and 
that  none  but  Jews  are  bound  to  abstain  from  it  ? 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  very  strictly  to 
be  observed.  To  kindle  fire  on  that  day  was  prohibited.  We  are 
unable  to  tell  why  such  a  restriction  was  imposed,  and  we  are 
equally  unable  to  tell  why  many  other  things  were  forbidden, 
IM*  enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  institution.  Allowing  that  the  Sab- 
.bath,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  was  appointed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  was  designed  to  be  observed  by  all 
nations,  there  is  nothing  more.incredible  in  the  supposition,  diat 
God,  when  enjoining  it  upon  the  Jews,  should  give  to  it  a  strict- 
ness, not  inherent  in  its  nature,  than  that  he  should  appoint,  as 
tests  of  their  obedience,  and  by  way  of  discipline,  many  ob- 
servances, which  were  wholly  of  a:  positive  kind. 

The  second  objection  is,  that  the  Sabbath  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  sign  between  God  and  the  Jewish  nation.  The 
children  of  Israel  shall  observe  the  Sabbath  throughout  dieir 
generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant.  It  is  a  sign  between  me 
and  the  children  of  Israel  forever.  (Exod'.Sl:  16, 17.)  Again, 
I  gave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  me  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  forever.    (Ezek.  20:  13.) 

To  this  it  may,  be  answered,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Sab- 
bath, as  a  sign  between  God.  and  Israel,  disproves  neither  the 
universality  of  its  obligation,  nor  its  moral  nature.  *  As  a  sign 
or  token,  that  God  would  not  deluge  the  earth,  be  set  his  bow 
in  the  cloud ;  that  is,  he  appcmited  for  a  sign,  that,  which  must 
have  been,  from  the  ideation  of  the  world,  no  uncommon  ap- 
pearance. 

Furdier,  that  benevdence  is  a  moral  duty,  and  of  universal 
dbligation,  will  not  be  questioned.  Yet  our  Saviour  has  ordain- 
ed this,  as  the  character  or  sign,  by  which  his  disciples  shall  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  :  By  this  shall  all  men 
know,  diat  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another. 

In  addition  to  tfiese  objections,  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that, 
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although  the  reason,  on  which  the  observance,  of  the  Sabbath  is 
urged  in  the  fourth  commandment,  is  general,  the  reason  pro^ 
posed  on  other  occasions,  relates  exclusively  to  the  Israelites : 
The  Lord  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  tand  of  Egypt  through  a 
mighty  hand,  and  a  stretched  out  arm ;- therefore,  the  Lord  thy 
Grod  commaudeth  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day. 

I  reply,  that  this  argument  is  useless  by  proving  too  much. 
The  fifth  commandment  is  unquestionably  of  moral  and  untver- 
sal  obligation.  Yet  vas  it  urged  for  a  reason,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  Israelites  only;  name^,  that  they  might  long  pos- 
sess the  land  of  Canaan :  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee.  The  whole  decalogue  was  enforced  by  a 
consideration  peculiar  to  the  Jews:  Hear,  O,  Israel,  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  (3od,  that  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

There  does  not  appear,  therefore,  ajpy  reason,  why  we  should 
doubt,  that  the  words  of  our  text  were  actually  delivered  at  the 
creation,  ahd  continue  binding  on  all^  to  whom  they  are  made 
known.  If,  therefore,  nothing  fiirther  could  be  found  on  the 
subject,  we  should  have  solid  ground  to  support  our  own  be* 
lief,  that  under  the  Christian  economy,  a  seventh  part  of  the 
time  is  still  to  be  consecrated.     But, 

Thirdly,  we  have  distinct  evidence  on  the  sutigect.  The 
apostles  and  first  Christians  treated  with  peculiar  respect  one 
day  in  seven,  and  on  that  held  their  holy  convocations,  or,  m 
other  words,  their  religious  assemblies. 

On  this  subject,  I  beg  to  be  iadulged  with  the  liberty  of  quo- 
ting the  words  of  Dr.  Paley,  not  only  on  account  of  their  ^at 
perspieuity,  but  likewise  because  his  views  of  the  Lord's  day 
are  known  to  be  in  some  respects  different  firom  those,  a  defence 
of  which  is  attempted  in  this  discourse.  ^^  It  was  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  that  the  disciples  were  assembled,  when  Christ 
appeared  to  them  for  the  first  time  after  his  resurrection. 
*Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  when  the  doors  were  shut,  where  the,  disciples  were 
assembled,  for  fear  of  the  Jew9|  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  the 
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midst  of  thernl'  (John  30:  19.)  This,  for  any  thing  that  tp^ 
pears  in  the  account,  might,  as  to  the  day,  have  been  acciden- 
tal ;  but  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  we  read| 
that  after  eight  days,  that  u,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  fol- 
lowing, *  again  the  disciples  were  within  ;'  which  second  meet- 
ing on  the  same  day  of  the  week,  looks  like  an  appointment 
and  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day^.  In  die  tiiirenti^th 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the  same  custom 
in  the  Christian  church  at  a  great  distance  from  Jerusalem  :  *And 
we  came  unto  them  to  Troas  in  five  days,  where  we  abode 
seven  days ;  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break  bread,  Paul  preached  unto 
them.'  (Acts  20:  6,7.)  The  manner  in  which  the  historian 
mentions  the  disciples  coming  together  to  break  bread  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  shows,  I  think,  that  the  practice  by  this 
time  was  familiar  and  established.  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians 
writes  thus  :  *  Concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I  have 
given  order  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye ;  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  b 
store,  a3  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathering 
when  I  come.'  (1  Cor.  16:  1,  2.)  Which  direction  afifords 
a  probable  proof,  that  the  first  day  of  the  Week  was  already 
among  the  Christians  both  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  distinguished 
firom  the  rest  by  some  religious  applicatbn  or  other.  At  the 
time,  when  St.  John  wrote  his  book  of  the  Revelation,  the  first 
day  of  the  week  had  obtained  the  name  of  the  Lord's  day : 
*  I  was  in  the  spirit,'  says  he,  *  on  the  Lord's  day.'  (Rev.  1:  10.) 
Wiiich  name,  and  St.  Jolm's  use  of  it,  sufficiently  denote  the 
appropriation  of  this  day  to  the  service  of  religion,  and  that 
tin's  appropriation  was  perfectly  known  to  the  churches  of  Asia. 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  that,  by  the  Lord's  day,  was  meant  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  for  we  find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction 
of  days,  wiMch  could  entitle  any  other  to  that  appellation." 

After  the  apostles,  it  appears  that  the  Christians  constantly 
observed  this  day,  meeting  together  for  prayer,  expounding  and 
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bearing  the  Scriptures,  ceM^ratiDg  the  saorameiity  and  other  du- ' 
ties  of  religion.* 

•  Dr.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  106. 

The  following  translation  from  a  treatise  (de  Jure  Divino  Diet 
Dominicae)  by  Heary  YiTilkinson,  Principal  of  Magdalqn  Hall,  Oxford, 
may  not  in  a  note  be  altogether  useless. 

In  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Mngnesians,  be  speaks  thus :  ^  Let 
every  Christian  keep  a  fi»stival  on  the  Lord's  day,  which  is  caHed 
Sunday,  the  day  of  tk|e  resurrection,  the  queen  of  days  and  above 
them  all.'* 

Justin  Martyr,  in  his  second  apology,  confesses,  "  that  on  that  day, 
which  is  called  Sunday,  tliosa  dwelling  in  cities  or  in  the  countiy, 
earoe  together  in  the  same  place." 

TertuHian,  in  his  book  (de  IdoJis,  et  corona  Militutp)  reckons 
among  Christian  festivals,  the  eighth  day  from  the  creation,  which  Is 
called  the  Lord's  day. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  denominates  this  day  a^acredday.  (Strom. 
L.V.) 

Cyprian,  in  his  33d  epistle,  relates  that  some  person  read  on  the 
lx>rd's  day  ;  and  in  his  5th  epistle,  distinguishes  this  day,  as  being  the 
first  after  the  Sabbath,  and  as  being  the  Lord's  day. 

Eusebius,  in  his  history  (L.  IV.  c.  24,)  mentions  Dionysius,  bishop 
of  Corinth,  as  saying,  that  he  had  celebrated  the  holy  day  of  the 
Lord.  Hence  among  the  Gentiles  this  question  was  very  commonly 
proposed  to  a  Christian  :  Dost  thou  observe  the  Lord's  day?  He  an- 
swered, Being  a  Christian,  I  cannot  neglect  it.  To  this  truth  accedes 
Athanasius.  "  There  was  indeed  among  the  ancients  an  honorable  Sab- 
bath ;  but  the  Lord  changed  this  day  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  Lord's 
day ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  by  our  authority,  tliat  we  set  aside  the 
Sabbath." 

Ambrose  calls  this  Lord's  day  the  Christian  Sabbath,  in  his  33d 
epistle;  and  Chrysostom,  on  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corimhians  as* 
sens,  ^that  iris  accompanied  with  relaxation  and  a  breaking  off  from 
labor ;"  and  in  another  place  explains  himself  more  fully,  "  that  the 
Sabbath  is  to  be  an  exhibition  not  of  idleness,  but  of  spiritual  in- 
dystry."        -  ■         . 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  4dd  oration,  expresses  his  opinion 
thus ;  "  For  as  the  first  creation  took  its  beginning  from  the  Lord's 
day,  (fbr  it  is  evident  that  the  seventh  from  this  became  the  Sabbath 
because  it  was  a  resting  from  works)  so  the  seconfl  creation  takes  its 
beginning  f\pom  this  [i.  e.  the  Lord's  day]  it  being  the  first  of  those, 
which  follow  it,  and  the  eighth  of  those,  which  preceded  it ;  higher 
than  (he  high  ;  and  more  wonderfbl  than  the  wonderful." 

Basil  says,  ^  And  standing  upright  we  pay  our  vows  on  the  first 
dB/f  of  the  week." 

**Tbe  Ijord's  day,"  says  Augustine,  **  is  cotwecrated  to  tbe  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ."    Again  says  this  father,  "  Let  us  observe,  riiy  brethren. 
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As  this  is  a  point,  generaHy,  and  for  aught  I  ktiow,  unirenal* 
ly  conceded,  to  exhibit  the  evidence,  on  which  it  rests,  would, 
on  the  present  occasion,  be  tedious  and  unnecessary. 

We  will  now,  in  a  jfew  sentences,  review  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject which  has  been  discussed; 

In  the  first  place,  one  seventh  pairt  of  the  time  was  distinctly 
blessed  and  hallowed  at  the  commencement  of  the  world. 
This  consecration,  from  the  time  in  which  it  was  made,  and  the 
reasons  assigned  for  it,  must  have  related  to  all  periods  and  to 
all  people.  Secondly.  God  was  pleased  to  communicate  by 
Moses  a  reli^on  to  the  nation  of  IsraeL  In  that  religion,  the 
same  institution  was  recognized  and  strongly  enforced.  Third- 
ly. He  who  in  ancient  times,  spake  to  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, has,  Jn  these  latter  days,  spoken  to  the  world  by  his 
Son.  Under  this  last  dispensation,  one  seventh  part  of  the 
time  was  devoted  to  religion,  with  the  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  I  say,  witfa»  the  approbation 
of  Christ;  for  if  it  had  been  inconsistent  with  his^  will,  Aat  the 
primitive  Christians  should  observe  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as 
the  Lord's  day,  he  would  not  to  the  a|K)stle  John,  employed  in 
the  observance  of  that  day,  have  granted  celestial  visions. 

It  will  now,  perhaps,  be  allowed,  that  the  consecrating  of  one 
day  hi  seven  to  religious  purposes,  is  a  divine  and  permanent  in- 
stitution, binding  on  all,  to  whom  it  is  made  known. 

Another  question,  butof  less  moment,  stili  remains;  namely, 
which  day  of  the  week  is  to  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  rest  ? 

Rightly  to  determine  this  question,  it  seeins  necessary  to  re*^ 
fleet  on  what  has  just  been  observed,  namely,  that  with  the 
knowledge  and  approbation  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  apostles, 
Sunday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  was  appropriated  to  reli- 

the  Lord's  day,  and  aanetify  it,  as  the  ancients  were  ^commanded  to 
sanctify  the  Sabbath." 

Eusebius,  (de  LAud,  Const.)  iiete  tUe  following  argtiment  to  show, 
that  Christ  is  above  the  heroes  and  gods  df  ancient  paganism  :  **  Who 
has  giren  commaud  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  whether  on 
sea  or  land,  that  coining  ^>gether  every  week,  they  should  celebrate 
the  Lord's  day  as  a  festival  ?" 
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gious  worship ;  and  Ukewise,  that  the  original  institution,  by 
which  one  seventh  part  of  the  time  was  blessed  and  sanctified, 
is  still  in  force.  Either,  therefore,  two  days  of  the  week  are  to 
be  religiously  observed  instead  of  one,  or  else  the  Lord's  day, 
or  Sunday,  is  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath. 

But,  as  Grod,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  determined,  that 
a  seventh  was  a  suitable  portion  to  be  consecrated  to  himself, 
it  is  not  credible,  that  under  the  Christian  dbpensation,  that 
proportion  .of  time  should  be  doubled.  And  in  this  connexion, 
it  ought  to  be  especially  noticed,  that  neither  the  fourth  com- 
mandment, nor  the  original  institution  required  any  thing  more, 
than  that  one  day  in  seven,  periodically  returning,  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  duties  of  religion.*  Thb  is  as  truly  done, 
if  we  follow  the  Christian,  as  if  we  follow  the  more  ancient  dis- 
positioB  ;  aed  six  days  of  labor  are,  in  both  cases,  equally  fol- 
lowed by  one  day  of  rest.  By  observing  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  therefore,  the  original  design  of  the  Sabbath  is  perfectif 
answered,  which  was  to  keep  in  remembrance  the  creation  of  the 
world;  and  another  event,  still  more  illustrious,  is  commemo- 
rated, namely,  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are,  indeed,  two  passages,  one  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  other  m  that  to  the  Colossians,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  imply,  that,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  no  day  is 
to  be  more  regarded,  than  another.  One  man  esteemeth  one 
day  above  another ;  another  esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.f  Let  no  man 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  drinjc,  or  in  respect  to  an  holy  day,  or  of 
the  new  moon,  or  of  the  sabbath  days.| 

As  to  the  first  of  these  passages,  whatever  .distinction  of  days 
that  was,  which  is  thus  by  the  apostle  represented  to  be  indif- 
ferent, we  may  be  sufficiently  certain,  that  it  could  not  be  the 
distinctbn  between  Sunday  and  the  remainder  of  the  week ; 

*  See  President  Edwards's  Sermoo  on  the  perpetuity  and  change  of 
the  Sabbath. 
t  Rom.  14:  5.  t  Col.  2:   16. 
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for  sucb  a  distinotioD  was  inade,  w^  haye  seen,  by  the  knowl- 
edge aad  approbation  of  tiie  apostles,  and  as  it  appears,  by  the 
approbation  of  Christ  himself,  who  gracioasly  appeared  to  St. 
Jobn,  while  paying  a  religious  regard  to  that  day. 

The  other  passage  connects  together  meats,  drinks,  respect 
to  an  holy  day,  a  iww  moon,  and  sabbaths.* 

Whether  the  apostle  here  means  by  sabbaths,  in  distinction 
from  holy  days,  the  sabbatical  year,  or  the  seventh  <iay  of  the 
week,  or  whether  he  uses  the  term  in  a  sense,  still  mcNre  gener- 
al, b  nof  material.  He  is  evidently  speaking  of  Mosaic  ap- 
pointments. By  necessary  consequence,  whatever  ipstitutton 
had  an  existence  independent  of  the  Mosaic  religkiB,  and  espe- 
cially if  it  originated  at  the  creation,  cannot  possibly  be  affected 
-by  it.  But  the  institution  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  i.  e.  the  con^ 
secration  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  time,  had  an  existence  inde- 
pendent of  the  Mosaic  religion.  The  inference  seems  irresisti- 
ble; namely,  that  this  institution  could  not  have  been  in  the 
i^postle's  design,  and  is,  therefore,  in  no  degree  affected  by, the 


Ih  We  come  now,  agreeably  to  what  was  proposed,  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  the  sabbatical  institution,  in  r^ard  to 
the  influence  of  religion. 

1.  This  is  apparent  from  the  character  both  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  the  human  heart.. 

Sucb  is  the  structure  of  the  mind,  that  objects,  whwh  are 
present,  either  as  to  time  or  place  affsct  us  much  more  power- 
fully, than  those  which  are  absents 

Those  olgects  which  religion  presents  to  the  contemplatioii  of 
man,  are  indeed,  beyond  description  impressive,  sublioMt^  and 
awful.  The  Being  to  whom  w«  bear  the  relation  of  creatures 
to  a  Creator,  fiHs,  sustains,  and  regulates  the  universe.  His 
eye  which  is  never  wkhdrawo  from  any  portion  olP^is  works, 
settles  with  peculiar  intenseness  on  his  moral  kingdom,  and 
discerns  without  the  possibility  of  error,  the  actions  and  cbarac- 

*  So  it  is  rendered  with  obvious  propriety  by  Doddridge  and 
M'Knight. 
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ter  of  intelligent  beings.  He  is  now,  if  it  mny  be  permitted  to 
use  such  language,  collecting  proofs,  and  preparing  to  give  pub* 
lie  and  final  judgment  on  the  numerous  and  polluted  progeny 
of  Adam.  Still  the  decision  is  future ;  and  the  preparations  are 
lH)ncealed  from  mortal  eyes.  Oh  the  contrary,  terrestrial  scenes 
are  ever  present ;  and  they  crowd  the  miod  through  the  medi* 
um  of  all  the  senses.  Here  are  objects  of  investigation  for  the 
studious,  honors  foe  the  ambitious,  wealth  for  the  sons  of  ava- 
rice, and  pleasures  for  the  voluptuous.  Somediing  thereibre 
is  Deeded,  by  which  the  present  shall  be  diminbhed  and  the  fu* 
ture  enlarged ;  something,  by  which  the  mind  shall  be  made  to 
feel,  that  the  things  which  are  seen,  are  temporal,  and  that 
those  which  are  unseen,  are  eternal.  For  want  of  this,  the 
sanctions  of  religion  are  found  inadequate  to  enforce  its  de* 
mands. 

Besides,  those  scenes  which  religion  pourtrays,  are  not  such 
as  meet  the  wishes  of  a  sensual  heart.  It  views  the  rewards  of 
the  righteous,  with  scarcely  less  uneasiness,  than  the  punish* 
ment  of  the  wicked. 

Now  in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  we  perceive  an  adap* 
tation  of  means  to  the  end  which  was  to  be  attained.  At  stated 
seasons,  it  places  the  human  mind  where  it  may  contemplate 
the  momentous  concerns  of  the  future  world.  It  reminds 
heedless  mortals  that  however  they  may  now  refuse  to  enter* 
tain  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future  retribution,  the  time  is  at 
band  when  such  thoughts  will  secure  a  perpetual  lodgment  ki 
the  human  breast; 

2.  This  view  of  the  importance  of  the  sabbatical  institution 
fa  fully  supported  by  Scripture  evidence.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  world,  and  before  the  destinies  of  man  had 
begun  to  be  unfolded^  this  establishment  was  ordained,  either  to 
preserve  his  innocence,  or  to  reclaim  him  from  apostasy.  It 
was  ordained,  m  order,  that  the  new  created  race  of  intelligent 
beings  might  never  doubt  their  origin,  or  be  ignorant  of  the 
character  and  laws  of  their  Creator. 

3.  The  importance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  religious  institution. 
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18  eyident  from  tbl9  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  Among 
the  various  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  religion,  pothing  seems  to 
have  been  so  much  relied  on,  for  reclaiming  that  nation  to  their 
obedience  to  the  divine  law,  as  the  consecration  of  the  seventh 
day.  Tlus  was  to  be  a  sign  between  God  and  that  nation ; 
the  characteristic  by  which  ihey  should  be  known^  as  the  wor- 
Clippers  of  Jehovah.*  The  jservice  rendered  on  that  day,  was 
a  solemn  recognition  of  one  Grod,  as  the  Creator  of  the  worid. 
Therefore  were  violations  of  the  Sabbath  noticed  with  peculiar 
severity.  Because  they  greatly  polluted  his  Sabbaths,  he 
threatened  to  pour  out  his  fury  upon  them  in  the  wilderness, 
to  consume  them.  (Ezek.  20:  13.)  Nor  at  a  later  period  had 
this  crime  less  bfluence  in  procuring  the  judgments  of  Heaven. 
Even  their  political  existence  is  represented  as  depending  on 
their  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  their  fidelity  in  the  ob- 
servance of  it :  It  shall  come  to  pass  if  ye  will  diligently  heark- 
en unto  me,  saith  the  Lord,  to  bring  no  burden  through  the 
gates  of  the  city,  but  hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  to  do  no  work 
therein,  then  shall  there  enter  into  this  city  kings  and  princes, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  this  city  shall  remain  forev- 
er. (Jer.  17:22.)         .     ^ 

4.  The  importance  of  the  Sabbath  will  be  further  apparent, 
if  we  contemplate  the  religk)n  of  the  ancient  pagans.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  a  great  number  of  sacred  days,  ac- 
companied by  such  riteS|  services,  and  representations,  a^  were 
calculated  to  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  exploits  and  charac- 
ter of  their  gods.  In  this  way,  was  created  and  continued  a 
strong  attachment  to  a  system  of  religion,  which  reason  refused 
to  support,  and  which  morality  loudly  condemned.  Now,  if 
the  appointment  of  sacred  days  could  procure  for  such  a  reg- 
ion, duration,  respect,  and  influence,  can  it  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, that  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  tends  to  the  honor  and  . 

*  As  the  sabbatical  institutioD  had  fallen  into  genera)  neglect  among 
other  nations,  its  observance  among  the  Israelites,  was  as  truly  a  sign 
between  God  and  them,  as  if  they  had  been  exclusively  ihe  people, 
to  whom  it  was  given. 
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influaDce  of  Christianity  ?  If  paganism  found  its  acKrantage  in 
solemnities,  in  which  were  recognized  the  profligate  characters 
of  its  gods,  is  it  possible,  that  reverence  for  revealed  religion 
should  not  be  promoted  bj  every  occasion,  which  brings  to  the 
human  mind  the  majesty  and  purity  of  Jehovah,  together  with 
the  resurrectbn  of  him,  who  died  to  ^*  magnify  the  divine  law, 
and  make  it  honorable  ?^ 

5.  That  Christianity  in  any  country  could  not  long  survive 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  is  an  opinion,  in  which  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  revelation  seem  to  be  well  agreed.  If  all 
distinction  of  days  were  annihilated,  if  Sunday  should  lose  its  sa- 
cred character^  all  those  marks,  by  which  a  Christian  commu- 
nity is  characterized,  would  disappear  in  rapid  succession.  Ig- 
norance of  the  Scriptures  would  produce  indifference,  and  in- 
difference would  give  place  to  contempt.  Instead  of  assemblies 
regularly  convened  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  the  Lord  of 
the  universe,  and  of  learning  his  will,  disorderly  multitudes 
would  rush  together  for  the  sake  of  corrupting  and  of  bebg 
corrupted ;  for  the  sake  of  inflaming  the  angry  and  licentious 
passions,  and  of  enjoying  tumultuous  and  wild  excess.  This 
subject  was  so  well  understood  by  the  atheists  of  Europe,  that, 
when  attempting  to  subvert  Christianity,  in  a  country  not  pecu- 
liarly indisposed  to  religion,  they  determined  by  introducing  a 
new  calendar,  to  cover  with  oblivion  the  Lord's  day.* 

But  in  relation  to  ourselves,  it  maybe  more  interestmg  to 
contemplate  the  efiects,  resulting  from  a  gradually  increasing 
disregard  to  the  Sabbath,  than  those  which  would  follow  its  sud- 
den and  formal  aboIitk>n.  The  latter,  perhaps,  is  in  our  coun- 
try scarcely  to  be  apprehended.  The  former  is  not  a  matter 
of  anticipatbn,  but  of  present  experience. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  compare  a  community,  in  which 


*  As  soon  as  a  genera)  impulse  wns  felt  in  France  to  restore  mor- 
als and  feligioii,  measures  were  taken  to  recal  the  public  attention  to 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  public  worship  of  God.  See  an  ordinance  to 
this  effect,  published  ut  Paris,  June  10,  1814. 
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this  day  is  refigiously  observed,  with  another  communityi  io 
which  it  meets  no  pointed  opposition,  but  general  neglect 

On  the  one  hand,  behold  a  people  who  greet  the  Sabbath's 
return,  and  coosider  it  as  a  season  sacred  to  God  and  reUgion ; 
a  day  which  renders  transparent  the  veil  which  hides  the  world 
to  come ;  a  day,  in  which  we  are  in  a  peculiar  sense,  to  assume 
the  character  of  pilgrims  and  strangers; — when  our  vices  are  to 
be  opposed,  our  passions  subdued,  our  spiritual  state  examined, 
the  world  excluded,  and  the  great  economy  of  grace  investiga- 
ted ;  a  day  when  our  fears  are  to.  be  alarmed,  our  hopes  en- 
livened. In  another  community,  let  it  be  supposed,  the  Sab- 
bath is  spent  somewhat  more  leisurely,  but  altogether  as  irre- 
ligiousjy  as  any  day  in  the  week«  Public  worship  is  neglected 
or  attended  without  seriousness  or  constancy.  The  remaining 
hours  are  devoted  to  business,  pleasure,  literature,  or  perhaps  to 
politics,  a  subject  which  in  our  country,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  political  parties,  never  fails  to  produce  an  interest,  and  sel- 
dom fails  to  array  those  passions,  which  are  peculiarly  hostile 
to  that  calmness  and  devotion  which  the  Sabbath  demands.* 
No  high  responsibility  is  felt.  No  deep  views  of  God  and  re- 
ligion are  entertained.  Nothing  is  cherished  of  that  faith, 
*^  which  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen."  Will  Christianity  flourish  alike  m  both  these 
communities  ?  Will  moral  character  in  both  be  equally  hardy^ 
imyielding  and  vigorous  ?  Will  liberty,  property,  and  life,  be 
in  both  equally  secure  ? 

Should  the  opinion  ever  prevail  in  New-En^and,  that  the 
right  observatice  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  implies  nothing  but 

*  Even  in  London,  as  I  am  Informed  by  a  gentleman,  of  whose 
long  and  very  honorable  life,  a  greater  part  has  been  spent  in  En* 
gland,  *^  the  post-offices  and  all  other  offices  are  still  on  Sunday." 

"'  Profanation  of  the  Lord's  day  is  an  offence  against  God  and  re- 
ligion, punished  by  the  municipal  laws  of  England."  (Blackstone's 
Com.  B.  IV.  ch.  4.  §  9.  **  Besides  the  notorious  indecency  and  scan* 
dal  of  permitting  secular  business  to  be  publicly  transacted  on  that 
day,  in  a  country  professing  Christianity,"  the  author  of  these  Com- 
mentaries represents,  in  strong  terms,  the  importance  of  the  Sabbath, 
^  considered  merely  as  a  civil  institution." 
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attendance  on  public  worship,  and  that  nothing  sacred  is  at- 
tached to  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  the  moral  and  political 
influence  of  Chriatianity  will  sufier  a  deplorable  diminution.* 
How  much  does  the  impression  made  by  the  public  exercises  of 
rdJpOD,  depend  on  the  state  of  mind  precedbg  the  commence- 
ment !  Men  would  be  ill  prepared  to  engage  in  devoti<M),  or  to 
improFC  religious  instruction,  who  should  rush  to  the  sanctuary, 
from  the  field,  the  workshop,  the  counting-house,  or  the  place 
of  public  debate.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  heart  and 
character  will  be  much  aflected  by  the  exhibition  of  evangelical 
truth,  if  there  be  a  rapid  transition  from  the  public  service,  to 
the  amusements  or  avocations  of  the  worid. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  it  is  true  that  no  part  of  the  Lord's  day 
is  sacred,  but  that  which  is  devoted  to  the  public  services  of  re- 
ligion, in  places  where  these  services  are  not  maintained,  what- 
ever may  have  caused  the  omission,  there  is  no  sacred  time; 
By  consequence,  the  Sabbath,  either  by  the  choice  of  men,  or 
the  providence  of  God,  b  already  abolished  in  a  consideraUe 
part  of  our  country. 

Should  we  be  told,  that  such  views  of  the  Lord's  day,  as  are 
here  condemned,  are  at  present  extensively  cherished  through- 
out Christendom,  the  fact  will  not  prove  them  either  just  or 
harmless.  Is  it  quite  certain,  that  these  views  have  had  no  ef- 
fect on  the  virtue,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  Europe  ?  Is  it 
questionable,  whether  the  manner,  in  which  the  Lord's  day  is 
dbserved,  has  an  influence  on  public  morals  ?  Or,  is  it  doubt- 
ful, whether  public  morals  are  connected  with  the  happiness  of 
States  and  kingdoms  ? 

But,  if  this  subject  b  interesting  to  the  moralist  and  the  states- 

•  *<  We  see  as  from  the  li^ht  of  nauire,  that  what  days  and  times, 
whether  weekly,  monthly,  or  anniversary,  were  designed  and  appointed 
(among  the  heathen,)  as  Dies  fesH,  for  the  service  of  God,  were  to  ho 
spent  wholly  in  drder  to  that  end,  and  not  to  give  some  part  to  God^ 
and  take  others  to  ourselves.  And  from  hence  we  see  how  far  short 
of  natural  light  their  religion  falls,  who  make  do  seruple  of  spending 
a  great  pan  of  the  days,  devoted  to  God's  worship,  In  following  either 
their  employments  or  recreations."  SUttingJUeCs  irenkum^^lOy  100^ 
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man,  it  is  peculiarly  so  to  the  CbrtstiaD.  On  the  obsierYUice  of 
tbb  institutba  it  depends,  not  immediately,  whether  one  denom- 
ination of  Christians  shall  rise  at  the  expense  of  another ;  but 
whether  there  shall  be  preserved,  in  ^e  minds  of  men,  a  sense 
of  our  common  Chrbtianity.  Such  observance,  as  it  implies 
seriousness  of  mind,  and  a  devout  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  join- 
ed with  a  deep  conviction  of  our  responsibility  to  Gbd,  is  highly 
favorable  to  every  denomination,  whose  real  object  is  the  attain- 
ment of  truth.  If  it  is,  indeed,  our  desire,  that  our  neighbors, 
our  friends,  and  our  families,  should  live  as  the  creatures  of 
God,  and  tlie  disciples  of  his  Son,  as  those,  who  are  looking 
for,  and  hastening  to  the  last  judgment ;  if  it  is  our  desire,  that 
they  diould  feel  the  constraining  power  of  religion  amidst  all  the 
changes  of  human  ailairs,  and  in  all  the  departments  and  offices 
of  life ;  or  that  they  should  hereafter  be  ^^  presented  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  the  divine  glory  with  exceeding  joy,  let 
us  urge  upon  them  a  pious  regard  to  the  public  and  private 
exercises  of  the  Lord's  day. 

That  'the  interests  of  morality  and  religion  have  much  to 
fear  from  that  daring  spirit,  with  which  the  institutions  of  God 
are  so  frequently  assailed,  can  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
no  man  of  considerate  habits.  But  if  we  have  lamented  these 
evils,  has  it  been  with  a  grief  proportionate  to  their  magnitude  ? 
If  we  have  invoked  either  human  or  divine  aid,  has  it  been  with 
an  ardor,  importunity,  and  persev.ejpan€e,  becoming  those,  who* 
tremble  for  the  ark  of  God  ? 

Between  the  Chrbtian  Sabbath  and  the  Chrbtian  religion, 
there  is,  we  have  seen,  the  most  intimate,  and  most  important 
connexion.  In  thb  question,  whether  the  Sabbath  shall  be  rev- 
erenced, is,  therefore,  involved  another,  whether  the  influence 
of  Christianity  shall  be  maintained.  Before  a  decision  is  made 
on  thb  subject,  consider,  I  do  entreat  you,  what  Christianity  has 
done,  what  impure  and  savage  rights  it  has  abolished  ;  what  hu- 
manity and  kindness  it  has  excited ;  what  endearments  and  fidel- 
ity it  has  secured  in  the  domestic  relations ;  what  charitable  in- 
stitutions it  has  founded  ;  what  influence  it  has  had  in  framing  . 
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pditical  eeatoblishnieDUi,  and  in  rendering  them  permanent ;  bow 
much  it  has  done  b  restcaimng  the  desires,  and  moderating  the 
impetuositj  of  youth,  in  diminishing  the  pressure  of  human 
woes,  and  in  cheering  them,  whom  the  world  had  deserted ;  es- 
pecially, how  much  it  has  done  in  raising  lo  spiritual  life  many, 
who  once  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  in  giving  them 
assurance  at  that  hour,  when  it  b  felt,  that  the  gains  of  the  whde 
world  vrould  make  no  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  soul ! 

If  the  Christian  Sabbath  stands  in  so  near  ajrelation,  both  to 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  immortal  interests  of  man,  all 
who  discern  this  coooexioa,  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to 
ioterpose  their  authority,  their  talents,  and  example  to  support 
that  sacred  institmbn.  To  this  obvious  remark  there  are^  few 
people,  who  will  not  give  a  ready,  though  perhaps  but  coM  as» 
sent.  But  many  will  immediately  inquire,  whether  there  is  no 
other  method  of  securing  a  sufficient  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  be* 
aides  those,  whfch  obtrude  themselves  on  pubhc  notice.  ^^  Let 
every  master  of  a  fiunily  restrain  his  own  children  and  don»estic8, 
and  the  work  is  done.''  To  thb  we  cordially  agree.  Only  let 
every  master  of.  a  iiimily  restrain  hb  Own  children  and  domes* 
tics,  and  the  work  is  in  a  great  measure  accompUshed.  But, 
wbat  shall  be  done  if  they  who  are  placed  at  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies, will  not  restram  those  under  their  care,  nor  even  them- 
selves from  publicly  violating  the  Sabbath  ?  What  if  our  passage 
to  the  bouse  of  God  is  choked  up  by  the  drover,  the  waggon- 
er, or  the  coachman  i  Wbat  if  the  private  exercises  of  devotion 
are  interrupted  by  the  rude  noise  of  children  sporting  in  the 
streets  ?  Will  you  say  that  these  things  must  be  submitted  ex- 
clusively to  the  persons  themselves,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  interfere  with  another  ?  Were  a  collection  of  wanton  persons 
scattering  fire  and  combustible  materials  in  the  lanes  of  a  city, 
would  it  be  officiousoess  in  the  inhabitants  to  take  active  meas- 
ures for  preventing  a  conflagration ;  Would  it,  in  that  case,  be 
sufficient  that  every  master  of  a  family  kept  bis  own  children 
and  servants  within  doors  ?  But  in  thb  case  you  reply,  there 
would  be  immediate  danger.     Danger  of  what  ?  I  would  ask^ 
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Why  I  that- the  habitations  and  property  of  the  citisens  might  be 
consumed.  True  ;  but  are  these  more  precious,  than  chara^ 
ter  and  moral  habits ; — more  valuable,  than  those  principles  of 
virtue  and  the  fear  of  God,  tor  which  no  human  inventions  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute ; — and  without  which  society  itself  is 
a  mass  without  cement,  ready  to  crumble  whenever  assailed  by 
the  hand  of  violence  ?  Are  not  individuals  injured  by  that, 
which  bjures  society  ?  Is  it  not  for  the  interest  of  all  that  laws 
which  have  for  their  object  the  general  safety,  should  be  exe- 
cuted ;  but  especially  those  laws,  which  faciliute  the  observ- 
ance of  all  others  ?  "  The  only  means  of  securing  the  peace  of 
society,  and  preventing  more  atrocious  crimes,  is  to  enforce 
by  lesser  punishments,  the  observance  of  religious  and  moral 
duties." 

^'  By  the  laws  of  England,  there,  are  (it  appears)  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  different  offences,  which  sul:gect  the  parties, 
found  guilty,  to  the  punishment  of  death."  Did  this  sangui- 
Mry  code,  twenty  years  ago,  prevent  the  enormous  nvmber  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  persons  from  supportmg  them- 
selves in  and  near  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  by  pursuits, 
either  criminal,  illegal  or  immoral  ?* 

Could  that  pure  morality,  which  a  due  observance  of  the 

*  Colquhoun  on  the  Police  of  London.  Suoh  is  the  author's  "  esti- 
mate of  persons  supposed  to  support  themselves,  ia  and  near  the  me- 
tropolid,  by  pursuits  either  criminal,  illegal,  or  immoral."  If  thu«  sup- 
position should  be  incredible,  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  author 
acted  as  magisurate  for  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westnuoster-^and  for 
the  liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London ;  and  that  the  work  was  so  well 
received  by  the  British  public,  as  to  pass  through  four  editions,  the 
first  year  after  its  publication. 

The  Society  in  London,  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  was  instituted 
in  the  year  180^.  In  1807  it  appeared  that  such  had  been  the  influ- 
ence of  its  proceedings  against  violators  of  the  Sabbath,  as  gradually 
to  have  diminished  the  necessity  of  prosecution  ;  that  the  reformatioD 
of  the  metropolis  had  been  progressive,  as  to  that  particular  offence  ;  - 
and  that  in  this  respect,  the  whole  town  exhibited  in  a  considerable 
degree,  a  new  face ;  and  that  what  was  said  of  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  could  be  said  of  other  crimes.— Sf«  ChridUm  Ob$erverfor 
March  181L 
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Christko  Sabbath  is  so  well  adapted  to  cberidi,  have  been  dif- 
fused over  that  mkss  of  moral  putrefactioo,  would  it  not  have 
restored  the  dead  to  life  ?  The  experiment  has,  sincef  that  time, 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  actually  made ;.  and  the  event 
has  justified  the  most  sanguine  hopes. — ^My  hearers,  I  feel  that 
I  have  exhausted  your  patience ;  yet  must  I,  for  a  few  moments 
longer,  throw  myself  on  your  indulgence     And 

1.  Allow  me  to  make  an  appeal  to  your  interest*  The  fa- 
cility of  acquiring  property  in  an  honorable  manner,  and  its  val- 
ue, when  obtained,  depend  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  regard 
paid  to  the  Sabbath.  On  such  regard,  we  have  seen,  depends 
the  influence  of  Christianity ;  on  the  influence  of  Christianity 
depends  the  morals,  whether  in  a  community,  a  town,  or  fam* 
ily ;  and  it  will  not  be  doubted,  I  presume,  that  temporal 
pros^rity  is  nearly  connected  with  those  habits  of  industry, 
self-government,  probity,  and  good  faith,  implied  in  a  sound 
state  of  public  morals.  It  will  hardly  be  asserted,  that  indo- 
lence, gambling,  impurity,  and  dissipation,  are  more  conducive 
to  wealth,  than  they  are  to  the  acquirement  of  a  good  reputaf- 
tion.  Now,  these  vices,  and  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord's  day,  can  never  flourish  in  the  saipe  soil.  The  former 
are  weeds,  which  become  rank  and  luxuriant,  only  when  the 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  pernick>us  exhalations  and  mortal  con- 
tagion. 

In  societies  where  morals  are  deeply  depraved,  wealth,  even 
if  obtained,  cannot  be  enjoyed.  Friends  are  perfidious  and 
selfish ;  enemies  irreconcilable  and  rancorous ;  deadly  feuds  m- 
terrupt  the  intercourse  of  neighbors ;  and  domestic  peace  is  at 
the  mercy  of  every  licentious  passion. 

I  appeal  in  the  second  place,  to  those  feelings,  which  parents 
cherish,  for  their  children.  Are  you  willing,  that  those,  whose 
existence  is  identified  with  your  own,  should  incur,  both  in  this 
life,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  those  efifects,  which  naturally 
result  from  habits  easily  formed  of  profaning  the  Sabbath  ?  If 
you  are,  cootplain  not  of  that  undutiful,  disobedient  and  refirac- 
tory  spirit  which-  is  usually  consequent  to   such  habits.     If 
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you  suflbr  them  to  despise  religion,  bj  neglecting  that  institution^ 
which  was  designed  to  promote  it,  complain  not,  that  jour  chil- 
dren are  idle  or  false  to  their  promises,  or  faithless  to  your  in- 
terests. Having  taught  or  allowed  them  to  contemn  the  com- 
mands of  God,  are  you  surprised,  that  they  disregard  yours  ? 
These  children,  from  whom  you  remore,  at  so  early  an  age,  the 
restraints  of  religion,  are  advancing  either  to  manhood  or  the 
grave.  Are  you  willing,  that  they  should  perish  forever,  and 
yourselves  be  eternally  responsible  for  their  loss  ? 

Thirdly,  I  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  jrour  love  of  country. 

By  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Amos,  God  recounts  to  his 
people  the  varbus  judgments,  with  which  they  had  been  vis- 
ited, and  then  reminds  them  that  none  of  these  had  efiected 
their  reformation ;  I  have  given  you  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all 
your  cities,  and  want  of  bread  in  all  your  places.  I  have  sent 
among  you  the  pestilence ;  and  your  young  men  have  I  slain 
with  the  sword.  I  have  overthrown  some  of  you,  as  (rod 
overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  ye  were  as  a  firebrand 
phicked  out  of  the  fire.  Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord. 

That  our  own  national  calamities  are  heavy  and  extensive,  is 
a  position  too  obvious  to  be  called  in  question.  These  evils  are 
feh  every  day,  with  increasing  severity ;  and  the  man  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  found,  who  daresio  turn  his  eyes  full  on  the  prospects 
of  another  year.  A  desire  to  escape  these  calamities,  is  doubtless  ' 
unmrsal.  The  question,  bow  this  can  be  done,  is  frequently 
proposed,  and  that  too  with  very  solemn  interest.  An  in- 
fallible answer  may  be  obuined  from  an  inspired  prophet: 
Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  in  mercy.  Break  up 
your  fallow  ground ;  for  it  is  time  to  seek  the  Lord.  If  the 
Christian  Sabbath  were  duly  observed,  and  the  sanctuary  of 
God  revered,  I  ask,  whether  the  obligations  of  virtue  would  not 
be'  more  sensibly  felt, — whether  integrity  and  truth  would  not 
revive,  and  whether  public  confidence,  now  confessedly  prostrate, 
would  not  be  restored  ? — ^1  ask,  whether  individuals  would  not, 
with  more   safety  than  they  can  at  present,  rely  on  the  oaths, 
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promises  and  principles  of  each  other ; — and  whether  such  re- 
viving confidence  would  not  give  incalculable  strength  to  the 
nation? .  I  ask,  moreover,  whether  we  could  not,  with  more  de- 
cency, and  more  hope  of  being  heard,  prefer  our  supplications 
to  the  great  Lord  of  the  universe  ?  But,  while  our  country 
exhibits  so  mnch  the  appearance  of  moral  desolation  ;-^while 
the  institutions  of  reli^on  are  treated  contemptuously; — while 
fraud,  criminal  evasions,  and  perjury,  have  become  so  common, 
as  scarcely  to  shrink  from  the  public  eye,  or  to  be  condemned 
by  the  public  opinion,  surely  in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from 
the  hills,  or  from  the  nwltitude  of  mountains.  With  all  our 
vices  about  us,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the natureof  civil socie- 
Qr,  nor  the  constitutbn  of  the  divine  government,  that  we  should 
as  a  nation,  be  either  prosperous,  secure  or  honorable.  Coun- 
sels may  be  added  to  counsels,  and  measures  heaped  on  meas- 
ures, intriguing  politicians  may  double  their  activity  and  zeal ; 
still  while  there  b  no  moral  reformation,  though  private  passions 
may  be  gratified,  the  country  will  not  be  saved.  It  is  something 
more  permanent  than  the  occasional  rise  of  one  party  and  de- 
pression of  another,  that  fixes  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  It  is  that 
moral  spirit,  which  is  difiiised  through  the  whole  mass.  There 
will  forever  be  a  sympathy  between  the  head  and  the  members. 
Come  thereibre,  and  let  us  return  unto  the  Lord ;  for  He  hath 
torn,  and  He  will  heal  us ;  He  hath  smitten,  and  He  wiU  bind 
us  up. 


Vol.  n.  30 
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SERMON    IX. 


INFLUENCE  OF  REUGION  ON  THE  CONDITION 

OF  MAN. 

IsAiAB  54 :  13,  14.     And  all  tby  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord  ; 

and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children. 
Id  rigfateousoeM  ahalt  thou  be  estabUabed*    Thou  abalt.be  fkr  ftooi 

oppression ;  for  thou  sbalt  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  thou  shalt 

not  be  afraid. 

This  section  of  prophecy  relates  to  tbe  fblure  conditioD  of 
the  churchy  and  the  accessions,  which  it  should  receive  frona 
the  Grentiles.  The  two  things  foretold  are  these;  namely^ 
their  obedience  to  the  revealed  will  of  Grod,  and  their  cons^ 
quent  external  prosperity :  All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of 
the  Lord.  The  result  of  this  will  be,  that  they  shall  enjoy  a 
well  established  government,  political  freedom,  and  lasting  peace : 
Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children;  or,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  renders  it,  the  prosperity  of  thy  children.  In  righteous^ 
ness  shalt  thou  be  established.  Thou  shalt  be  far  fmm  oppres* 
sion* 

My  present  object  is,  to  consider  what  natural  connexion 
there  may  be  between  the  character  foretold  and  the  blessings 
promised  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  influence,  which  revealed 
religion  is  likely  to  have  in  meliorating  the  present  condition 
of  man.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unsuitable  on  the  anni- 
versary of  a  society,  whose  object  is  to  difiiise  the  blessing^  of 
revelation,  by  imparting  to  the  destitute  that  sacred  volume,  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Nor  will  it  be  thought  inadmissible, 
that  our  attention  should,  on  the  present  occasion,  be  chiefly 
directed  to  those  efiects,  which  the  Scriptures  have  a  tendency  to 
produce  on  the  present  condition  of  man,  as  the  more  impor- 
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tant  bearing,  which  they  have  on  his  future  state,  b  so  usually 
the  subject  of  our  pulpit  exercises.  It  may  be  hnportant,  that 
those,  who  contribute  either  property,  or  efforts,  to  increase  or 
extend  the  knowledge  of  these  si^^red  writings,  should  perceive, 
not  only,  that  they  are  increasing  the  means  of  salvation,  but 
are  granting  the  most  efiSsctual  aid  to  the  interests  of  order  and 
virtue,  of  private  and  social  happiness. 

That  we  may  rightly  estimate  the  tendency  of  revealed  re- 
ligion to  improve  the  condition  of  human  society,  it  shall  be 
considered  briefly  in  regard  to  its  facts,  discoveries,  and  precepts. 

Suppose  a  nation  existing  without  any  other  light,  than  that 
of  their  intellectual  nature.  Whether  such  a  nation  would  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  supreme  and  divine  power^  I  know 
not.  Th&t  there  are  communities  of  huhian  beings,  who  neither 
vi^rship  God,  nor  believe  in  his  existence,  seems  to  be  a  truth 
well  supported.  And  although  an  eternal  Deity  may  be  dis- 
covered from  the  order,  l>eaaty,  and  design,  which  are  appa- 
rent in  the  structure  of  the  world,  it  is  not  certain,  that  the  dis- 
covery has  ever  been  made  by  any  but  those,  whose  intellectual 
vision  has  been  aided  by  scattered  rays  from  the  luminous  pages 
of  inspiration.  It  may,  with  less  hesitancy,  be  affirmed,  that 
no  nation,  without  such  aid,  has  ever  entertained  any  corrector 
consistent  views  on  that  momentous  subject.  This  will  create 
the  less  surprise,  if  we  consider  what  gross,  incoherent,  and 
monstrous  conceptions  were  entertained,  as  to  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  by  some,  whose  superior  talents  and  application 
led  their  contemporaries,  and  have  induced  all  succeeding  ages 
to  denominate  them  the  friends  of  wisdom. 

A  nation,  therefore,  destitute  of  light  supernaturally  commu- 
nicated, would  either  have  no  ideas  c(  Grod  or  tliose  which  were 
absurd,  impious,  Or  contradictory.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that 
such  a  nation  becomes  universally  acquainted  with  so  much  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  teaches  not  only  the  existence  of  (Jod,  but 
his  unity,  his  natural  perfections,  and  bis  agency  in  creating 
the  world.  Let  them  at  once  be  informed,  so  as  to  produce 
convictk)n,  that  this  worid  which  we  inhabit  is  God's  wortd ; 
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that  he  created  it  by  his  omnipoteDt  power ;  that  he  spake  and 
it  was  done ; — ^that  he  said  "  Let  there  be  light  and  Uiere  was 
light."  Were  the  information  to  stop  here,  1  ask,  whether  eren 
this  would  not  produce,  on  the  national  feelings  and  character, 
consequences  of  real  importance,  and  great  extent  ?  For  al- 
though nothbg  were  mentioned  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
him,  who  created  the  world,  nor  of  his  present  agency  m  human 
affiurs,  there  would  I  presume,  be  a  seosible  apprehension  of 
both.  It  would  be  suspected,  at  least,  that  he,  who  created 
the  world,  had  not  abandoned  it ;  and  that  he  who  must  ne- 
cessarily^ have  some  moral  character,  was  more  likdy  to  have 
that  of  uprightness,  than  any  other.  It  there  a  person  present 
who  would  not  think,  that  a  residence  in  such  a  community 
would  be  somewhat  more  tolerable,  after  so  much  light  was  con- 
veyed, than  previously  ?  Let  this  community  next  be  express^ 
taught,  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  is  joot  only  intellig^nti 
but  of  a  character  perfectly  benevolent,  and  perfectly  pure ;  so 
that  no  instance  of  moral  disorder  among  his  creatures  can 
either  escape  his  notice,  or  fail  to  excite  his  displeasure ;  and 
that  his  providence  extendmg  to  the  furthest  limits  of  creation 
b  exerted  not  less  in  the  falling  of  a  sparrow,  than  in  the  r^u- 
lar  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; — ^let  all  this  be  fairly  and 
forcibly  exhibited  ta  the  view  of  all  the  individuab  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  change  will  be  effected  in  their  political  condition, 
more  universal  and  salutary,  than  any,  which  could  result  from 
the  wisest  laws,  or  the  best  form  of  civil  polity.  The  charac- 
ters, inscribed  by  the  hand  of  God  on  the  human  mind ; — that 
law,  which  the  apostle  tells  us,  b  written  on  the  heart,  would 
thenceforth  become  distinct  and  legible.  This  law  too  has  ma- 
ny advantages,  superior  to  those  of  any  other.  It  b  perfectly 
commensurate  with  moral  agency.  It  reaches  to  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  volition  and  feeling.  In  view  of  this  law,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  duties  of  perfect  and  imperfect  oUi- 
gation.  There  is  no  virtue,  nor  virtuous  disposition,  which  b 
not  included  in  its  commands ;  there  is  no  vice  nor  vicious  pro- 
pensity, not  embraced  among  its  prohibitions.  And  whereas 
ten  thousand  culprits  elude  the  vigiknce  of  earthly  sovereigns. 
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DO  oflbnce  can  be  committed  against  the  Grovernor  of  the  uni- 
verse,  when  he  is  not  present.  The  delmquent  therefore  knows 
at  the  verj  nooraent  that  his  crime  is  not  concealed. 

Another  most  interesting  fact,  which  revelation  brings  to  our 
knowledge,  is  the  incarnation  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

With  whatever  soundness  of  argument,  the  doctrine  of  divine 
moral  government  might  have  been  established,  there  would  be 
danger  of  its  being  caOed  in  question  ;  or,  at  least,  that  its  influ- 
ence would  be  diminished,  if,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, 
no  discrimination  were  apparent  between  the  friends  and  ene- 
mies of  virtue.  Many  would  be  likely  to  say,  that  the  course  of 
events,  falling  within  our  observation,  does  not  seem  well  to 
correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  divine  moral  perfections.  If 
the  Author  of  the  universe  has  a  moral  character,  and  has  or- 
dained for  his  creatures  a  moral  law,  it  is  obvious,  that  he  can- 
not look  on  such  a  world,  as  ours,  without  indignation, — the 
tranquillity  of  Heaven  itself  must  be  disturbed  by  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  earth.  The  Deity  would  not,  it  should  seem,  have 
permitted  several  thousand  years  to  pass,  without  rendering 
conspicuous  the  light,  in  which  he  viewed  the  transgressions  of 
men. 

Now,  by  the  intervention  of  pur  Saviour,- every  shadow  of  dif- 
ficulty, hence  arising,  is  made  to  disappear ;  all  ground  of  skep- 
ticism is  perfectly  removed.  The  disobedience  of  man  has  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  heaven.  A .  messenger  has  been 
thence  commissioned ;  even  He,  in  whom-  dwelt  the  fulness  of 
Godhead  bodily, ''  to  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness 
and  judgment."  An  exhibition  of  the  interestj  which  God 
takes  in  human  affairs— of  the.  sensibility,  so  to  speak,  with, 
which  he  contemplates  ^  violations  of  a  moral  law,  more  strik- 
ii^,  than  that  which  is  implied  in  this  event,  cannot  be  imagined. 
Whatever  contempt  may  be  thrown  on  the  doctrine  of  our  Sa- 
viour's atonement,  either  by  those  who  reject  Christianity,  or  by 
those  who  profess  it,  I  must  be  permitted  to  thipkj  that  the  line 
of  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  never  appears  so  broad 
and  well  defined  ; — that  the  law  of  God  never  appears  so  sa- 
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cred,  or  clothed  whh  such  celestial  glory,  as  when  it  is  viewed 
through  the  medium  of  our  Saviour's  death ;  and  when  it  is 
considered,  that  the  object  of  this  wonderful  event  was,  *^  that 
God  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus."    ' 

I  now  ask,  whether  this  small  number  of  facts,  were  they  so 
clearly  revealed  to  a  community  of  atheists,  as  to  gain  general 
belief,  would  not  produce  an  extensive  change  of  habits  and 
character:  whether  tbe  morals,  and  consequenUy  the  politioal 
condition  of  such  a  community  would  not  be  essentially  im- 
proved ?  and  whether  the  most  powerful  individual  on  earth, 
could  by  any  other  means,  render  them  a  service,  so  important 
to  their  present  happin^s  and  tranquillity,  as  by  convincing 
them  of  these  facts? 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  what  motives  to  a  virtuous  life 
are  famished  by  those  discoveries  which  are  contained  m  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  These  writings  render  it  certain,  not  mere- 
ly that  death  is  not  the  end  of  man,  but  that  man  as  a  living 
agent,  will  have  no  end ; — that  all  human  actions,  desires  and 
eiBotions  are  reserved  for  future;  examination ; — that  this  exam- 
ination will  be  public,  attended  with  circumstances  of  the  most 
awful  solemnity ; — and  that  consequent  to  the  decision,  then  to 
be  made,  will  be  rewards  and  punishment,  great  in  degree  and 
endless  in  duration. 

No  person,  withdut  calling  in  question  the  first  principles  of 
human  action,  can  doubt,  that  these  discoveries  impose  on  the 
disorderly  passions  of  man  the  most  powerful  restraint ;  and 
that  they  afibrd  a  proportionable  encouragement  to  virtue.  All 
civil  laws  make  their  appeal  to  our  self  love.  They  design  to 
make  it  for  our  interest  to  demean  ourselves  as  good  members 
of  the  Slate.  Punishment  is  an  evil,  designed  to  overbalance 
the  supposed  advantages  of  doing  wrong.  But  the  sanctions  of 
human  laws  are  far  less  impulsive,  than  those  of  the  divine  Jaw. 
No  present  good  is  so  great,  but  that  hell  is  a  greater  evil.  No 
present  sufferings  are  so  great,  but  that  heaven  is  a  greater  good. 
In  view  of  Christianity,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  possible  case. 
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in  which  the  ofiender  will  not  evenlually  sustain  %  \om ;  there 
being  in  the  divine  government,  no  want,  either  of  discernment 
to  detect  crimes,  or  of  power  to  punish  them. 

This  reasoning,  you  may,  imagine  is  inefiectiial  by  proving 
too  much  ;  for  it  seems  to  prove  that  where  revelation  is  en- 
joyed,  no  crimes  will  be  committed, — a  conclusion  sufficiently 
refuted  by  observation.  I  answer,  that  we  should  be  no  more 
authorized  in  concluding  that  the  motives  exhibited  in  Scripture 
have  no  influence  in  preventiog  vice,  because  they  do  not  pre- 
vent all  vices,  than  in  concluding  that  human  laws  have  no  ten- 
dency  to  suppress  crimes,  because  all  the  member^  of  civil  soci* 
ety  are  not  innocent.  The  fact  is,  that  men,  enslaved  by  pres- 
ent feelings,  do  not  act  according  to  what  they  are  habitually 
convinced  would  best  promote  their  own  advantage.  Whatev- 
er reason  we  may  have  to  be  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of 
vice,,  in  countries,  where  the  divine  law,  with  its  tremendous 
sanctions,  has  been  clearly  revealed,  it  is  far  from  being  true,  that 
its  restraining  ini^uence  is  inconsiderable.  If  Christianity  does 
not  make  all  men  good  members  of  the  State,  it  prevents  them 
at  least  "from  being  as  injurious,  as  they  would  be  without  it* 
By  any,  who  have  been  attentive  in  the  observation  of  facts, 
this  will  not  be  called  in  question.  Let  public  worship  and  pub- 
lic instruction  be  suspended  in  any  town  or  village  for  the  space 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  you  will  not  fail  to  perceive  a 
very  disadvantageous  change  in  the  state  of  oiorals.  If  for  an- 
other period  of  equal  duration,  copies  of  the  Scriptures  should 
become  scarce,  and  those  which  remained,  should  be  little  re- 
garded, the  current  of  moral  <^orruptio0,  already  strong,  would  # 
become  impettious  and  pverbearing.  It  cannot  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  one,  that  when  profligate  men  are  attempting 
to  ensnare  those,  who  are  younger  or  less  criminal  than  them** 
selves,  they  sedulously  abstract  them  from  all  those  places  and 
occaaioiis^  with  which  are  connected  ideas' of  a  future  state  or 
day  of  judgment. 

We  should  basard  nothing  in  asserting,  that,  werti  a  natido  to 
lose  all  its  ctirU  iostitutionsi  still  relaining  rational,  geuuii)^  ao(d 
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deep  views  of  religioo,  its  ^lappioess  and  safety  would  be  far 
better  secured,  than  theyt^ould  be,mQder  ibe  best  political  con- 
stitution and  the  wisest  laws,  with  an  entire  obUvioo  of  God 
and  a  future  slate. 

Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  consequences,  wUeb 
would  now  result  from  the  loss  of  religion,  bf  adverting  to  that 
memorable  period  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  wlien  their  sacred 
writings  lay  hid  in  the  temple;  During  this  time,  idolatry  and 
national  disorders  rapidly  increased.  In  the  guilt  of  these  dis- 
orders, men  of  every  rank  and  station  appear  to  heve  been  in- 
Tdlved.  When  at  length  the  Scriptures  were  discovered^  the 
king,  in  great  consternation,  exclaimed  "  Go  ye  and  inquire  of 
the  Lord  fior  me,  and  for  the  people,  and  for  all  Judah  concern- 
ing the  words  of  this  book,  that  is  found ;  for  great  is  the  wrath 
of  the  Lord,  that  is  kindled  against  us,  because  our  fathers  have 
not  hearkened  unto  the  words  of  the  book,  to  do  according  ts> 
all  that  is  written  concerning  us."  The  mestfuge  of  God  to  the 
nation  was  this  :  Behold  I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place,  and 
upon  the  inhabitants  thereof,  even  all  the  words  of  the  book, 
which  the  king  of  Judah  hath  read,  because  they  hitve  forsaken 
me,  and  have  burnt  incense  unt6  other  gods,  that  they  might 
provoke  me  to  anger  with  all  the  works  of  their  bands ;  there- 
fore my  wrath  shall  be  kindled  against  this  place,  and  it  shall  not 
be  quenched. 

We  will  now  con^der  the  requirements  of  revelation,  first  in 
general,  and  then  in  regard  to  particular  precepts. 

As  to  the  general  requirements  of  reVelatioQi  they  are  these. 
To  make  a  right  use  of  oor  intellectual  powers ;  to  estimate 
objects  according  to  their  value ;  and  to  form  a  cbaraeter,  com- 
prehending feeimgs  and  actions,  corresponding  with  such  esti- 
mation. 

Revelation  makes  its  first  appeal  to  the  reason  of  man ;  it 
oflers  evidence :  and  it  requires  him  to  proportion  his  belief 
precisely  to  that  evidence :  it  does  not  permit,  that  faii  assent 
should  be  either  greater,  or  less,  than  may  be  supported  on  sol- 
id ground.  /<  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,"  said  our 
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SaiiouTj  "  beReve  me  not."  *^  Now,  I  teH  you,  before  it  come 
to  pass,  that  when  it  is  oome  to  pass  ^e  may  beKere,  that  I  am 
be."  '^  l-speak  as  unto  wise  men,"  saith  the  apostle,  ^^  judge  ye 
what  I  say."  God  requires  us  to  believe  nothing,  which,  on  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  evidence  afibrded,  it  would  not 
be  irrational  to  reject.  Reason  teaches  us,  that  a  religion,  founds 
ed  on  miracles  and  the  accomplishment  of  prophecy,  must  be 
true.  It  then  teaches  us,  tliat  every  doctrine,  certainly  contain- 
ed in  such  a  religion,  must  Kkewise  be  true.  Limited  as  our 
reason  is,  there  are  many  things  in  the  Scriptures,  beyond  its 
grasp ;  many  which,  without  supernatural  aid,  it  could  not  have 
discovered ;  many,  the  manner  of  whose  existence  is  still  in** 
eempreheasibte.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection,  and 
that  of  our  Lord's  incarnation.  Neither  of  these  is  inconsistent 
with  reason  ;  but  both  are  unquestionably  above  it ;  i.  e.  reason, 
onaided  by  rev^ation,  can  farm  no  opinion  on  these  subjects. 
Were  the  doctrines  casually  suggested  to  the  mind,  the  under- 
standing could  neither  affirm,  nor  deny.  What  then  has  rea- 
son to  do  with  them  ?  Plainly  this,  to  determine  whether  they 
are  taught  in  those  S^ptures,  which  are  given  by  inspiratbd  of 
God.  If  they  are,  it  is  irrational  to  call  them  m  question  ;  he^ 
cause  reason  will  not  permit  us  to  donbt  the  truth  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 

But  revelation  requires  not  only,  that  we  proportion  our 
assent  to  the  evidence  exhibited,  but  that  we  estimate  objects 
according  to  their  importance.  If  it  forbids  us  to  covet  riches, 
it  is  because  there  is  nothing,  which  '<  a  man  can  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  soul."  If  the  Scriptures  enjob  it  as  a  duty  to 
**  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  soul,  strength  and  mind,"  it  is 
because  of  the  infinite  splendor  of  his  moral  perfections,  and 
because  of  those  "  rivers  of  [illeasure  which  flow  at  his  right 
hand."  If  it  directs  us  not  to  **  set  our  affections  on  things  be- 
l6w,  but .  on  those  vrhich  are  above,"  it  is  because  "the  things, 
which  tre  seen  are  temporal ;  and  the  things  which  are  not 
seen,  are  eternal.'' 

As  rerelation  teaches  us  to  esteem  objects  according  to  their 
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importance,  it  demands,  that  our  deportment  should  correspond 
with  such  estimation  ;  by  consequence^  when  there  is  competi* 
tion  between  the  favor  of  Crod  and  the  approbation  of  men, 
between  our  future  inheritance  and  our  present  advantage,  it  is 
made  our  duty,  in  both  cases,  to  give  to  the  former  a  willing 
and  decided  preference* 

Now,  even  without  taking  into  consideration  what,  in  partic- 
ular, that  course  b,  which  religion  prescribes,  it  would  be  ex* 
ceedingly  obvious,  that  the  influence  of  these  general  principles 
is  conducive  to  the  well  being  of  civil  society.  How  e£^u- 
ally  would  this  be  secured,  were  all  men  to  make  a  ri^t  use  of 
their  understanding ;— estimate  all  objects  according  to  their 
importance ; — and  cherish  feelings  and  character,  correspondiqg 
with  such  estimation ! 

To  throw  additional  light  on  the  subject,  we  will  notice  dis- 
tbctly  a  few  of  the  moral  precepts  contained  in  the  volume  of 
inspiration  :  Render  to  aU  men  their  does ;  tribute  to  whom 
tribute  b  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;  fear  to  whom  fear ; 
honor  to  whom  honor.  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another.  Abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that  which  b 
good.  Recompense  no  man  evil  for  evil.  Provide  things  hon- 
est in  the  sight  of  all  men.  The  grace  of  God«  which  bring- 
eth  salvation,  teacheth,  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  Ihb  pres- 
ent world.  In  the  decalogue  is  contained  a  solid  compend  of  mor- 
al prohibitions ;  and  our  Lord  has  in  a  few  words,  enjoined 
every  duty,  which  belongs  to  a  man  as  a  social  bebg :  WhalBO«- 
ever  things,  ye  would  that  men  should  do  imto  you,  do  ye. the 
same  to  them. 

From  that  view  of  the  subject,  which  has  now  been  taken, 
does  it  not  appear  evident,  be3wnd  contradictioa,  that,  in  pro* 
portion  as  the  principles  of  revelation  are  known,  and  practi- 
cally adopted,  the  condition  of  man  in  a  social  and  civil  state^ 
must  be  immensely  imprqved  ?  Would  not  these  princi{des  dif- 
fuse integrity  and  benevolence  through  aU  ranks  of  a  commu- 
nity, rpaking  subjecu  virtuoitt  and .  bapjiyi  ajid  ndars  vbe  and 
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lenient  ?  When,  therefore,  the  mass  of  the  people  in  any  na- 
tion, shall  be  *' taught  of  the  Lord,"  t.  e.  live  under  the  influ- 
ence of  revealed  religion,  ^^  great  will  be  their  peace.  In  right- 
eousness will  they  be  established ;  they  will  be  far  from  oppres- 
sion, for  they  shall  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  they  shall  not 
be  afraid." 

For  the  enforcing  of  Christian  principles,  and  the  observance 
of  Christian  institutions,  we  have,  therefore,  exhibited  a  motive, 
to  which  09  person  not  wholly  indifierent  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  hb  fellow  men,  can  be  insensible.  But  there  is  anoth- 
er view  of  the  subject,  which  ought,  b  a  much  higher  degree, 
to  engage  our  attention.  Though  civil  society  is  a  very  interest- 
ing state  of  human  existence,  there  is  another,  which,  in  poitat 
of  importance  and  duration,  is  infinitely  more  so.  In  less  than 
a  century,  we  ourselves,  our  families,  and  connexions,  together 
with  the  present  population  of  our  country,  and  the  world,  shall, 
with  enlarged  capacities  for  enjoyment  or  sulSfering,  be  transfer- 
red to  another  state.  As  to  the  existence  and  dunttion  of  this 
state,  Christianity  is  the  only  religion  on  earth,  which  gives 
us  authentic  and  satisfactory  instruction.  Neither  from  any 
other  source,  can  we  be  informed,  on  what  conditions  its  pains 
may  be  avoided,  and  its  bliss  obtained.  Jesus  Christ  is  himself 
'^  the  reslirrection  and  the  life.  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  him,  though  he  die,  yet  shall  he  live."  The  Bible  does  not 
indeed  insure  salvation  to  all,  who  read  it ;  but  it  does  render 
their  salvation  more  probable,  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  It 
briags  to  their  knowledge  a  series  of  events,  and  system  of  doc- 
trines, in  the  highest  possible  degree  calculated  to  exercise  the 
understanding,  to  rouse  the  imagination,  and  affect  the  heart. 
It  describes  our  ruin,  -and  offers  a  remedy. 

Whether  we  contemplate  the  Christian  religion  in  regard  to 
its  influence  on  the  present  character  and  happiness  of  men,  or 
in  relation  to  that  boundless  scene,  which  it  opens  to  our  fears 
and  hopes,  the  propriety  of  combining  eflbrts  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  its  influence  is  strikingly  apparent.  In  prosecuting  this 
object,  we  know,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  good  work.     It  is  the 
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same  work,  which  has  emplqjred  the  aUeotioQ  of  apostles,  proph- 
ets, martyrs,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  God  the  Father.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  we  are  engaged  in  it,  we  are  ^^-workers  together 
with  God."  If  the  contents  of  the  siMured  volume  were  worthy 
of  being  communicated  from  God  to  men  by  a  series  of  mira- 
cles, are  they  not  worthy  of  being  conveyed  from  us  to  others, 
when  it  can  be  done  by  ordinary  means,  and  with  little  labor  ? 
It  is  not  the  design  of  God,  jthat  his  word  should  be  confined  to 
any  one  nation,  or  to  any  particular  section  of  the  earth. 
Wherever  there  are  sufiferings  to  be  alleviated,  vices  to  be  re- 
formed, or  hearts  to  be  renewed,  bis  purpose  is,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion  shall  be  proclaimed.  ^^  Go,''  saitb 
Jesus  Christ,  ^^  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  ev- 
ery creature."  One  way  of  complying  with  this  command  is, 
by  sending  among  the  ignorant,  whether  in  heathen  or  Christian 
countries,  the  discourses  of  Christ,,  and  the  writings  of  his  in- 
spired disciples. 

We  are  to  notice  likewise,  that  this  purpose  of  God  in  regard 
to  the  propagation  of  revealed  truth,  will  be  accomplished, 
^*  For  the  earth  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.'' 
They,  therefore,  who,  impelled  by  an  ardent  desire  that  all  na- 
tions should  be  refreshed  by  streams  issuing  from  the  fountain 
of  life,  unite,  for  that  object,  their  prayers  and  their  labors,  can- 
not be  accused  of  indulging  a  vain  hope. 

But  if  such  an  event  shall  ever  occur,  you  imagine,  perhapa, 
that  it  will  be  produced  by  miraculous  interposition,  and,  of 
course,  that  human  exertbns  wilfbe  superseded. 

A  few  moments'  reflection  on  well  known  facts,  wiD,  k  is  be- 
lieved, be  sufficient  to  diminish  your  confidence  in  this  conclu- 
sion. At  the  time  wlien  Christianity  originated,  (kt  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  was  inhabited  by  idolatrous  barbarians.  All 
Europe  has  now  received  Christianity.  Yet  this  change  was 
not  effiM^ted  by  new  miracles.  That  within  one  century  liom 
the  present  time  the  gospel  shouM  be  preached  among  all  na- 
tions, is  not  more  improbable  than  ten  years  before  their  oecur* 
rence  were  some  of  those  events  wliiob  have  taken  place  in  our. 
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own  age.  The  time  is  within  the  recollection  of  almost  all 
present,  whei\  the  spirit  of  infidelity  was  widely  spreading 
throughout  all  Christendom.  '  In  our  own  country,  publications 
traducing  reveded  religion,  were  read  with  avidity,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  without  effect.  The  current  against  it  was  rapid 
and  boisterous ;  and  ttxtfe  who  did  not  consider  that  ^^  the  foun- 
dation of  God  standeth  sure,^'  scarcely  resitted  the  impression, 
that  they  saw  a  trembling  in  the  edifice,  which  presaged 
speedy  ruin.  The  Scriptures  were  falling  into  disuse,  and 
were  treated  with  disrespect.  But,  ^'  when  the  enemy  was  com- 
ing in  like  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of -the  Lord  raised  up  a  standard 
against  him."  Societies  for  sending  forth  missionaries,  for  dis- 
tributing the  Scriptures,  and  for  translating  them  into  langua- 
ges in  which  they  had  never  appeared,  have  been  multiplied  to 
a  degree,  exciting  general  astonishment,  though  less,  than  might 
justly  be  produced  by  an  event  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
The  same  .Scriptures,  which  were  attacked  with  wit,  derision, 
and  a  kind  of  malignant  triumph,  are  now  distributed  in  th6 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  many  hundred 
thousands  a  year.  That,  which  waft  spoken  by  the  prophet,  is 
now  confirmed :  They  shall  see,  to  whom  He  was  not  spoken 
of;  and  they,  that  have  not  heard,  shall  understand.  If  such 
has  been  the  result  of  Christian  efibrt,  continued  but  for  twenty 
years,  the  way  being  so  far  prepared,  what  may  we  not  expect 
fjpt  a  century  to  come  ;  and  that  too  without  any  thing,  but  a 
usual  blessing  on  human  exertions !  In  this  connexion,  and  on 
this  occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  splendid  and  au- 
gust combination  of  rank,  wealth,  talents,  and  religion.  The 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Of  such  an  institution  I 
know  not  how  to  speak  in  language  more  appropriate,  than 
that  which  the  Scriptures  afibrd:  J  saw,  and  behold  a  tree  in 
the  nud^  of  the  earth ;  and  the  height  thereof  was  great.  The 
tree  grew  and  was  strong;  and  the  height  thereof  reached  unto 
heaven,  and  the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  all  the  earth.  The 
laavcs^  thereof  were  fair,  and  the  iruit  thereof  much.  Those 
teaves  are,  by  the  auspicious  gftles  of  heaven,  wafted  to  distant 
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ifllands  and  contioents,  and  are  scattered  around  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  The  roots  have  struck  deep ;  they  have  ex- 
tended to  remote  lands,  germinated  in  every  <5ongenial  soil,  pro- 
ducing trees  of  inferior  size,  but  of  die  same  fruit  and  foliage, 
as  the  parent  stock. 

When  the  nature  and  tendency  of  revelation  are  considered, 
DO  Christian  can  reflect,  without  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  de- 
light, that  Bible  societies,  in  vigorous  activity,  now  exist,  not 
only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  in  Holland,  Germany,  Prus- 
sia, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  in  Europe  ; — 
at  Cidcutta  and  Bombay  in  Asia ; — at  the  Isle  of  France,  St. 
Helena,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  In  Africa  ; — at  Jamaica, 
-among  the  American  Islands,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

When  the  millennium  will  commence,  or  what  in  particular 
will  be  the  state  of  things,  during  that  happy  period,  I  know  not. 
But,  when  we  contemplate  the  simultaneous  and  powerful  ef- 
forts, which  in  various  ways,  are  now  making  in  so  many  Chris- 
tian nations,  and  reflect  on  the  natural  influence  of  revealed  truth 
on  the  condition  of  man,  whether  considered  as  a  social  or  an 
immortal  being,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  belief,  that  a  broad 
foundation  is  laid  for  human  happiness  and  virtue ;  and  that 
these  great  measures  will  eventually  issue  in  ^^  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men." 

The  interest,  taken  by  so  many  among  our  own  countrymen^ 
in  this  great  enterprise  of  benevolence  and  piety,  justifles  anima- 
ting hopes,  as  to  the  condition  of  posterity.  When  we  shall 
have  "  faUen  asleep,  not  being  permitted  to  continue  by  rea« 
son  of  death,"  our  children  will  not  be  left  to  pass  their  proba- 
tion b  a  nation  of  infidels.  They  will  not,  we  confidently  hope, 
be  taught  tbftt  death  is  everlasting  sleep ;  nor  to  deny,  that 
**  God,  who,  at  apndry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  to 
the  Jewish  nation  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  ages,  spo- 
ken to  the  world  by  his  Son."  They  wiQ  find  objects  and  in- 
stitutions, at  once  indicatmg,  and  promoting  reverence  for  God 
and  revealed  religion.    That  spirit,  which  bow  moves  the  whole 
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Cbrisdan  world,  will,  it  is  believed*  in  their  day,  be  more  acti^ 
and  widely  difiused.  Tbey  will  witness  the  remDval  of  some 
of  those  obstacles,  which  yet  impede  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity* Much  will  be  done  in  their  day,  and  more  in  the  days  of 
their  posterity,  that  *'  valleys  may  be  filled,  and  mountains  and 
hills  be  brought  low."  "  My  spirit,  that  is  upon  thee,  aj)d  my 
words,  which  I  have  put  in  thy  mouth,  shaB  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the  Lord,  firom  hence  forlh  and  forever." 

If  the  value  and  tendency  of  the  holy  Scriptures  have  been 
fairly  represented,  men  seldom  meet  together  for  a  purpose 
more  important,  than  ^t,  for  which  we  are  now  assembled. 

Is  our  social,  moral,  or  religious  state  so  perfect,  as  to  need  no 
improvement  ?  Has  it  not  been  shown,  that  there  ia  no  method 
better  calculated  to  elSfect  such  improvement,  than  the  propaga-^ 
tion  of  that  system  of  truth,  which  is  contained  in  the  oracles  of 
God  ?  Have  our  endeavors  been  commensurate,  either  with  the 
objects  of  the  institution,  or  with  our  own  ability  ?  When  I  spealt 
of  ability,  I  mean  to  comprehend  that  patronage,  which  we  might 
obtain,  were  greater  interest  excited^  and  corresponding  endeav- 
ors used.  Compared  with  other  societies  of  a  similar  nature, 
can  it  be  said,  that  we  have  performed  our  contingent  of  labor, 
or  have  offered  our  proportion  of  sacrifice  ?  If  others  have  not 
done  too  much,  we  have  unquestionably  done  too  little.  With 
no  greater  ardor,  than  we  have  displayed,  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant, and  reclaim  the  vicious  in  our  own  district,  would  the  sa- 
cred writings  have  been,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  difiused 
in  sixty  different  languages  or  dialects  ?-r- Would  they  have  been 
sent  to  China,  India,  Persia,  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  ?  When  there  are  about  forty  Bible  Societies  in 
the  United  States,  is  it  too  much,  that  one  should  be  liberally 
supported  m  the  District  of  Maine  ?  Whatever  duties  we  owe, 
either  to  religion,  or  the  public,  admit  no  delay.  The  king  of 
terrors  is  every  year  making  new  inroads,  and  returns,  loaded 
with  fresh  spoils^  to  his  abode  of  darkness  and  silence.  Since 
our  last  anniversary,-  the  laie  venerable  president  of  this  Socie- 
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tf,*  has  closed  bis  earthly.  I«bors  s  -What  thine  hand  find«lb 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  fi>r  in  the  grave,  there  is  no  work, 
knowledgei  or  dvrice. 

To  the  su^eot  now  before  us,  I  beg  leare  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  this  whole  assembly. 

We  solicit  your  charity  for  no  exceptionable,  or  doobtAil  ob- 
ject. We  are  not  adiing  yOii  to  favor  one  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians in  exclusion  of  another ;  but  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
ignorant  poor  that  word,  by  which  they  may  judge  of  Christian 
Iruth ;  and  by  which  they  must  tbemselTes  be  judged  at  the 
last  day« 

Can  you,  in  any  way  more  suitable  than  this,  testify  grati- 
tude for  your  present  security  from  that  hostile  attack  and  per- 
haps wanton  conflagration,  which  a  few  months  «nce,  yon  so 
justly  apprehended,  and  which,  but  for  the  return  of  peace,  you 
might,  b^nre  the  present  time,  have  actually  witnessed  ?  The 
benefactions  iM)w  soiiehed  are  for  enlarging  and  confirming  the 
empire  of  the  Prinee  of  Peace.  Let  the  Scriptures  be  known, 
studied,  and  obeyed  through  the  world,  and  war  shall  never 
again  disturb  or  desdat6  the  nations. 

''No^niore  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  warriors  meet  with  hatefbl  eyes, 
Nor  fields,  with  gleaming  sled  be  covered  o'er, 
The  brazen  trumpet  kindle  rage  no  more. 
But  uaeleoB  lances  into  scythes  shall  bead, 
And  the  broi^  fiilchion  in  a  ploughahare  end." 

As  to  the  proximity  of  our  Saviour's  reign  on  earth,  his  friends 
may,  Indeed,  be  disappointed.  When  they  are  looking  for  per- 
manent and  extensive  peace,  new  wars  may  be  kindled.  There 
may  again  **  be  distress  of  nations  with  perplexity,  the  sea  and 
tl|e  waves  roaring,  and  men's  hearts  failing  for  fear,  and  for 
looking  after  those  things,  which  are  coming  upon  the  earth." 
But  those  revohuioiis,  which  disturb  the  world,  do  not  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  hope.     ^*  God  is  not  a  man 

•  The  Ren  fiamasl  ftsano,  D.  IK 
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that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  raan,  that  he  should  repent.' 
Hath  he  said^  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he  spoken,  and 
shall  he  not  make  it  good  } 

What  has  recently  been  done  for  the  fortheranct  of  the  Gos- 
pel, has  not  been  effected,  while  the  nations  were  floorishbg 
and  tranqdil.  If  therefore  the  earth  is  to  be  visited  with  new 
desolations,  we  need  not  apprehend,  that  the  great  interest 
which  ii  so  dear  to  Christians,  will  be  abandoned :  The  walls 
of  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  in  trouMous  times.  Therefore  wiQ 
we  not  fear  though  the  earth  should  be  removed,  and  though 
the  mountains  should  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea. — 
Though  die  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the 
mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof.  There  is  a  river, 
the  streams  whereof  AdH  make  glad  the  city  of  our  God ;  the 
holy  place  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  most  High. 


Vol.  11.  32 
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consequences  of  n  eglecting  the 
gri:at  salvation, 

HEBREWS  2 :  3,  3.  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angeld  was  steadftst, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  reeom- 
pense  of  reward,  bow  shall  we  eteape,  if  we  naglect  so  great  sal* 
vation :  which  at  first  began  to  be  spoken  by  the  Lore],  and  was 
confirmed  unto  us  by  them,  that  beard  Him. 

Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  (buodatioD  of 
the  world.  He  is  iocapable  of  dBsappotntment^  nor  does  be 
ever  adopt  any  new  measure  by  way  of  experiment.  He  never 
enters  on  the  execution  of  any  purpose,  which  he  had  not  form- 
ed, before  the  universe  began.  Though  to  our  view,  his  gov- 
ernment has  a  different  aspect  at  diflferent  periods,  it  is  really 
uniform.  The  parts,  though  various,  are  so  connected  and  pro- 
portioned as  to  constitute  a  system,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of 
the  Bebg  from  whom  it  proceeds.  That  which  happens  in  any 
age,  has  relation  to  what  precedes,  and  to  what  follows.  The 
Mosaic  dispensation  had  respect,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  fall  of - 
man ;  on  the  other,  to  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  not 
designed  to  be  perfect  in  quality,  nor  eternal  in  duration :  The 
law  made  nothing  perfect ;  but  was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come. 

The  apostle  institutes  in  the  context,  a  comparison  between 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  that  of  Christ.  '*  The  word,  spok^ 
by  angels,"  was  the  law,  as  given  at  Mount  Sinai.  If  it  be 
asked,  why  the  law  is  said  to  have  been  given  by  angels,  I 
answer,  that  many  of  these  celestial  spirits,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  were  present,  as  witnesses  and  ministers  to  that  great 
transaction.     This  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  Psalmist :    The 
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chariots  of  Grod  are  twerity  thoosaYid ;  even  thousands  of  angels ; 
the  Lord  is  among  them,  as  in  Sinak  By  tba  martyr  Stephen 
it  is  expresslj  declared,  that  die  Jewish  people  *'  received  the 
law  by  the  cfisposition  of  ai^ls;"  and  by  St.  Paul,  that  <^the 
law  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  handb  of  a  Mediator."  In 
what  manner  their  aid  was  given,  we  know  not ;  but  that  they 
were*  present,  and  in  aome  way  anxiiiary  to  the  great  event,  is 
made  sofficiendy  cleait  by  the  passages  cited. 

If  this  word,  thus  given,  was  firm,  saith  the  inspired  writer ; 
if  the  commands  of  Moses  could  not  be  broken  with  impunity  ; 
and  if  those  who  violated  them  were,  in  a  very  strict  and  ex^ 
empktry  manner,  punisbed ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect 
a  religion,  iatroduced  by  God's  own  Son,  and  propagated  bjr 
the  miraculous  interposhbn  of  rbe  Holy  Ghost? 

Similar  to  the  text  is  another  passage  in  the  same  epistle: 
If  be  that  despised  Afoses'  law  died  without  naercy,  under  two 
or  three  witnesses,  of  bow  much  sorer  punishment  siiall  he  be 
thought  worthy,  who  bath  trodden  under  £bot  the  Son  of  Oodj 
and  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  with  which  he  was 
sanctified,  an  unholy  tUng  ? 

It  is  evident,  chat  the  apostle  meant  to  mfer,  not  only  that 
God  will  be  punctual  in  executing  the  threatenings  of  the  gospel, 
because  he  was  so  ia  executing  those  of  the  law ;  but  likewise, 
that  the  doom  of  sinners,  who  reject  Christianity  will  be  more 
severe  than  was  tbeirs,  who  rejected  the  religion  of  Moses,  in 
pfoportion  as  Christianity  ba9  superior  excellence. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  briefly  ;  1#  That  God  signally  man- 
ifested his  displeasure  against  those  who  were  disobedient  under 
the  ancient  dispensation. .  3.  ConsAder  ^om^  particulars,  in  which 
it  appears,  that  the  new  dispensation  ia^  greatly  superior ;  And, 
S.  Enforce  the  inference,  which  the  apostle  makes,  viz :  That 
to  those  who  reject  this  religion  there  is  no  posability  of  escape. 

1.  It  appears  that  Crod  signally,  manifested  his  ^Bsfrfeasure 
against  those  who  were  dbobedient,  under  the  ancient  dispen- 
sation. By  the  Levitical  law,  ,vi<Aaion  of  the  Sabbath  was  made 
a  capital  enme :    Every  one  that  defileth  the  Sabbathi  shall 
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surely  be  put  to  d§iith ;  bikI  wbea  a  man  wat  fouad,  gather ia^ 
sticks  OD  the  Sabbath,  this  wds  immediately  executed :  All 
the  coiigregatioD,  saith  God,  sbaU  stone  him  widii  stones*  And 
all  the  congregation  brought  him  without  the  camp)  and  stoned 
him  wkh  stones,  that  he  died* 

When  Achan  had  concealed  some  of  the  devoted  spoils  of 
Jericho,  though  he  confessed  the  deed  and  its  crtminality,  no 
favor  was  shown  him.  He  su&red  a  public  executioii ;  and 
on  this  condition  ^  the  Lord  turned  from  the  fierceness  of  his 
^nger.'^  When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount^  and  per^ 
oeived  that  the  Israelites  were  celebrating  idolatrous  games  be- 
fore the  golden  calf,  he  assembled  the  sons  of  Levi,  «nd  com* 
manded  them  to  inflict  immediate  death  on  those,  concerned  in 
the  wickedness :  Put  every  man  his  sword  on  his  side,  and 
go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate,  throughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother.  And  th^ 
children  of  Israel  did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and 
there  fell  of  the  people,  that  day,  about  three  thousand  men. 
More  instances  might  easily  be  adduced,  to  show  how  severely 
individuals  were  punished  for  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  law^  and 
how  truly  it  was  said,  that  they  /^  who  despised  that  law,  died 
without  mercy." 

If  this  were  true  of  individuals  it  was  more  obviously  so  of 
the  nation. 

From  the  be^oning,  a  great  variety  of  evils  had  been  threat* 
ened  the  Jews,  to  deter  them  from  apostasy  and  rebellion* 
Whenever  idolatry  and  vice  became  general,  the  (fopleasure  of 
God  was  displayed,  ehher  in  prophetic  denunciaCions,  or  by  the 
infliction  of  national  judgments :  and  if  incorrigibly  obdurate 
it  was  threatened,  that  they  should  be  extirpated  from  the  Imd 
of  their  inberitance,  and  dispersed  over  aU  the  earth.  This 
threatening  was  in  due  time  fulfilled  with  a  degree  of  exactness, 
which  to  the  present  day^  is  a. matter  of  iioiice  and  astonisliment 
to  the  whole  worid;  From  the  maoner  in  which  God  treated 
bis  chosen  people,  it  is  evident,  that  to  him  oao  be  attributed 
neither  remiast^essv  ndr  want  of  veracity.    Though  long  «ud»r« 
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iag^  he  wts  not  slack  conceraiiig  hh  promise.  The  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews  did  at  length  exhaust  the  forbearance  of  the  Father 
of  mercies.  After  he  bad,  during  the  course  of  many  ages, 
frequently  admonished  and  chastised  them,  he  suffered  them  to 
be  en^ved,  tbeir  ciril  and  ecclesiastical  government  to  be  dis- 
solved, their  city  and  holy  temple  to  be  consumed,  their  land 
to  be  given  to  strangers,  and  themselves  to  be  removed  into  all 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  have  become  ^'  a  proverb,  a  his- 
sing, and  a  by-virord,"  and  God  bath  given  them  ^^  a  treroUmg 
heart,  failing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind." 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  ''  the  word  spoken  by  angels,  was 
^tedfiist," — that  the;  threatenings,  contained  in  the  Jewish  law 
wa*e  not  beflSectual ; — but  that  ^'  transgressions  and  disobedience 
received  a  just  recompense  of  reward." 

It  may  i>e  fairly  concluded,  that  the  same  (Sod,  who  with  so 
much  strictness,  punished  disobedience  under  one  dispensation:, 
will  not,  under  another,  suffer  delinquents  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity. 

But  tfaid  b  not  all.  Between  the  two  dispensations  there  is 
^reat  difierence.  The  latter  is  far  more  excellent.  The  par- 
tk^ulars  of  this  diJS^ence  are  now  in  the  second  place,  to  be 
considered.  These,  it  is  suggested  in  ^e  text,  are  the  manner 
of  its  being  coinsmumcated,  and  the  nature  of  the  blessings 
promised.  ' 

God  was  equally  the  author  of  both  religions.  In  that  respect 
there  was  no  difference.  But  one  was  introduced  by  angels, 
and  the  other  by  the  Son  of  God ;  a  circumstance^  which  is, 
with  much  propriety,  mentioned,  to  show  what  superior  regard 
the  Supreme  Being  entertained  for  the  Christian  dispensation  ; 
a  circumstance,  which  may  be  very  clearly  illostrated  by  refer- 
ence to  one  of  our  Saviour's  parables.  The  owner  of  the  vine- 
yard is  there  represented,  as  letting  it  out  to  husbanditken«  At 
the  usual  season  for  several  years,  he  sent  servants  to  receive 
bis  portion  of  the  fruits.  These  3ervant8  were  abused«  Pre* 
Sliming  that  there  were  some  limits  to  their  audacity,  he  at  last 
eommissioBed  bis  son.     No«r  this  last  measure  is  memioaedt  as 
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the  result  of  far  greater  condescension,  than  those  wbidi  pre- 
ceded. So  the  divine  good  will  towards  men  was  more  strongly 
expressed  by  the  sending  of  Christ,  than  by  the  mission  of  an<<> 
gels. 

Another  most  important  article,  in  which  the  economy  of 
Jesus  Christ  surpassed  that  of  Moses,  was  the  nature  of  that 
happiness,  promised  to  the  obedient. ,  The  latter  is  denominated 
,the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment.  Earthly  rewards  and  pun- 
•ishments  were  the  sanctions  by  which  this  law  was  enforced.  If 
the  Jews  were  obedient,  they  should  eat  the  good  of  the  land  ; 
their  neighbors  should  not  invade  them ;  if  they  did.  they  should 
not  prevail;  their  lands  should  yield  large  harvests;  their  flocks 
and  their  herds  should  be  multiplied  ;  they  should  not  experi- 
ence desolating  sickness,  nor  premature  death. 

On  these  subjects,  Christianity  says  little,  or  nothing.  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  made  himself  answerable  to  his  community,  fm* 
wealth,  honors,  or  worldly  influence.  His  disciples  are  to  be 
remunerated  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Their  reward  is 
glory,  honor,  and  immortality.  Their  pleasures  wiH  be  those 
of  the  intellect  and  the  heart ;  such  as  none  but  good  beings 
can  enjoy ;  such  as  nothing  but  the  presence  and  favor  of  Crod 
can  excite.  Had  the  Jews  observed  their  laws  with  blameless 
fidelity,  possession  of  the  promised  country  would,  to  no  indi* 
vidual,  have  been  permanent.  To  such  there  would  indeed 
have  been  many  and  prosperous  days  on  earth ;  but  exemption 
from  death  was  not  intimated.  Christianity,  on  the  other  bandy 
refers  all  things  to  eternity.  The  believer's  laurels  shall  never 
wither ;  his  crown  is  perpetually  brilliant ;  iiis  rest  is  everlasting ; 
bis  dwelling  is  a  house,  not  made  with  bands,  eternal  m  the 
heavens ;  his  kingdom  is  that  which  never  can  be  moved. 

Nor  can  we  suppose,  that,  when  speaking  of  the  great  salva^ 
tion,  and  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion  to  that  of 
Moses,  the  apostle  was  unmindful  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ, 
obscurely  shadowed  in  the  one,  bat  clearly  made  known  in  thfl 
other.  How  far  some  of  the  aiore  inquisitive  and  devout  Jem 
understood  the  ultimate  design  of  tbeir  expiatoiy  sacrifices,  it  is 
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impossible  to  determine.  That  tbey  could  iiot»  from  tbe  Levit- 
ical  institution,  have  obtained  any  clear  views  on  the  subject,  is 
certain.  When  Jesus  Christ  actually  appeared,  though  the  pro- 
phetic writings  had  been  added  to  tbe  law,  nothing  appears  to 
haiFe  been  further  from  the  common  expectation,  than  a  sufier- 
ing  Redeemer. 

But  in  Christianity  the  suflbrings  of  Christ  are  every  where 
displayed :  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you,  said  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  I  de- 
livered unto  you,  first  of  aH,  saith  he,  that  which  I  also  received, 
bow  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  Christian  salvation  is  great  not  only  in  itself,  and  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  procured,  but  likewise  in  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  bestowed.  The  happmess  which  it  implies, 
supposes  a  certain  correctness  of  moral  taste ; — a  character  efr* 
sentially  difierent  from  that  which  is  common  to  men  :  To  as 
many  as  receive  Christ,  to  them  giveth  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  Grod ;  who  are  bom  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Grod. 

Whether  we  consider  Christianity  in  comparison  with  Judaism, 
or  without  such  comparison,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  religion. 
Fix  your  eyes  on  any  individual  of  our  race.  He  enjoys  ani- 
n»al  life  in  common  with  the  various  species,  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  Some  of  them  exceed  him  in  years,  and  many 
in  strength  and  vigor.  Like  the  rest,  he  decays,  his  body  dis- 
solves, and  incorporates  with  the  earth  and  the  air.  During  life, 
he  is  distinguished  firom  other  aninoals  by  the  gift  of  intellectual 
powers,  w&icb  he  is  very  industrious  to  abuse.  He  feels  thai 
there  is  reality  in  moral  obligation  ;  be  cannot  deny  that  there 
is  a  fitness  and  dignity  in  virtue.  He  sees  the  right ;  he  avoids 
it;  and  dreads  a  retribution.  .Concerning  such  a  creature, 
mortal,  erroneous,  and  depraved^  what  favorable  expectations, 
or  even  coDjjectures,  can  jeason  indulge  ?  *'  If  a  man  die,  shall 
he  live  again  ?''  If  he  live,  shall  he  not  be  miserable  ?  Can 
it  be  imagined,  that  God  will  i-aise  the  dead  to  life  ? — that  bodies, 
which  are  sown  in  dishonor,  should  be  raised  in  glory  ?    Can  it 
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be  imagioed,  tbat  for  oreHtures,  such  as  iicve  been  described, 
die  Son  of  Ck>d  should  descend  from  heaven,  to  sufier  disgrace 
and  mortal  agooj?  Shall  they  enjoy  eternal  rewards,*^<6it 
down  with  Christ  on  his  throne,  and  become  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  ?  What  language  b  this  to  be  applied  to  a  creatdre, 
the  most  feeble  and  rebellious  ? — a  creature,  who  deserves  to  be 
forsaken  of  Gfod, — to  be  punished  of  Grod, — to  be  driven  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  glory  of  his  power?  He  is 
to  be  raised  together  with  Christ,  and  to  sit  together  with  him 
in  heavenly  places ! 

m.  We  are  now  to  enforce  the  expostulation,  contained  in 
the  text. 

*^  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ?** 
To  render  this  inquiry  the  more  interesting,  it  b  necessary  to 
determine,  whether  thb  negligence  be  as  common,  as  it  is  dan* 
gerous.  If,  in  Christian  countries,  but  one  in  a  large  multitude 
be  thus  chargeable,  almost  no  indh^dual  would  think  his  own 
danger  great. 

To  any  person,  judging  of  this  subject,  previously  to  observa- 
tion, it  would  appear  little  less  than  certain j  that  all  to  whom  it 
was  oflered,  would  vie  with  one  another,  which  should  most 
readily  embrace  it.  One  would  suppose,  that  as  soon  as  such 
salvation  were  proclaimed,  all  n»en  would  resemUe  a  hungry, 
fi^nbhing  crowd,  to  which  was  opened  a  store  house,  richly 
.furnished  with  every  kind  of  food,  tike  the  invalids  At  the 
pocd  of  Bethesda,  one  would  expect  to  see  them  strive,  who 
should  first  step  in.  Instead  of  which,  every  age  has  witnessed 
a  general  indi&rence.  From  the  days  of  Noah  to  the  present 
time,  all  the  preachers  of  righteousness  have  had  occasion  to 
exclaim,  in  plamtive  language :  Lord,  who  hath  beHeVed  our 
report  ?  and  the  great  God  hath  condescended  to  use  the  words 
of  disappointment  and  grief:  All  day  fong  I  have  stretched 
forth  my  hands  to  a  disdbedieiK  and  gainsaying  people. 

These  examples  indeed  prove  inattention  to  reKgion  in  gen- 
eral, rather  than  to  Chrisdanity  in  particular.    But  under  thb 
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latter  aoooomy  it  will  be  more  eisy  to  find  those  who  do,  tbtn 
those,  who  do  not,  neglect  salvation. 

1.  This  neglect  is  undeniably  chargeable  on  the  openly  im- 
moral ;  on  them,  who  profane  the  holy  and  reverend  name  of 
God ; — on  them  who  desecrate  the  sacred  things,  displayed  in 
the  Bible ;— on  them,  who  by  impurity  defile  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ; — on  them,  who  love  to  be  found  among  the  wick- 
ed, and  with  them  to  expel  reason  and  drown  conscience.  To 
say  that  such  persons  neglect  the  great  salvation,  does  not  suffi- 
ciently express  their  feelings  on  the  subject.  They  view  it 
with  sincere  aversion.  The  salvation  of  saints  consists  much  in 
the  presence  of  God :  The  multitude  of  them  that  are  saved, 
shall  walk  in  the  light  of  his  countenance,  they  shall  behold  his 
face  in  righteousness.  Would  this  be  heaven  to  those,  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  ?  Would  they,  who  blaspheme  God,  readily 
unite  in  the  devout  ecstasy  of  those,  who  exclaim :  Holy,  holy, 
holy  b  the  Lord  Crod  Almighty  ?  Could  they  be  happy  with 
Gody  who  are  conscious,  that  no  society  is  so  delightful  to  them, 
as  that  in  which  God  is  least  regarded,  and  hb  laws  most  daring- 
ly violated  ? 

But  n^ect  of  salvation  does  not  necessarily  imply  thb  un- 
blushing, undis^erabled  vice.  Though  there  is  great  resem- 
blance between  the  text  and  another  passage  in  the  same  epistle, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  they  are  not  perfectly  alike :  If 
he  that  despised  Moses*  law,  died  without  mercy,  of  how  much 
sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath  trodden 
under  foot  the  Son  of  God  !  Here  the  sacred  writer  speaks  of 
marked  and  violent  opposition  to  the  Christian  religion.  But 
our  text  does  not.  It  speaks  only  of  neglecting  the  great  salva- 
tbn  ;-^t  speaks  of  that  indifibrence,  that  inattention,  which, 
even  in  Christian  countries,  passes  without  dishonor  or  animad- 
version. It  b  not,  you  s^e,  a  few  great  sinners  only,  whose 
condition  b  perilous ;  it  is  not  they  exclusively  who  have  dis- 
turbed and  astonished  the  world  by  daring  transgresaons ;  it  b 
not  the  Cains,  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ahabs,  and  Jezebeb  alone ; 
it  is  the  statesman,  who  sacrifices  a  quiet  conscience  to  hb  own 
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ambition ;  it  is  the  husbandman,  who  loves  his  well  cultivated 
acres,  more  than  the  heavenly  inheritance ;  it  is  the  scholar,  in 
whose  heart  literary  fame  usurps  the  place  of  God ;  it  is  that 
gay  young  person,  whom  the  world  c^isures  for  nothing,  but  too 
little  prudence,  and  too  much  good  nature  ;  it  is  the  oMm  of 
calculation  and  industry,  who  can  think  of  no  object  beyond  the 
grave,  so  hideous,  as  present  poverty,  and  so  inviting  as  wealth ; 
it  is  in  fine  every  person,  wlio  loves  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  smcerity«  Habitual  levity  is  as  truly  a  mark  of  reprobation 
as  a  course  of  conduct  decidedly  immoral ;  though  the  same  de* 
gree  of  criminality  is  not  proved  in  both  cases. 

Now,  if  the  neglect  of  salvation  is  so  general,  no  expostula- 
tion can  be  more  interesting  and  ternfic,  than  that  in  the  text : 
How  shall  we  escape  ?  Will  you  attempt  to  escape  by  proving 
the  gospel  not  true  ?  What  an  arduous,  what  a  daring  enter- 
prise !  Tou  must  prove  that  Moses  was  not  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned leader ; — that  he  wrought  no  miracles ; — that  the  law 
had  no  relation  to  the  gospel ; — that  the  ancient  prophets,  whose 
predictions  are,  at  this  moment,  receiving  their  completion, 
were  not  inspired ; — that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  a  teaober, 
sent  from  Grod ; — ^that  he  performed  no  works  which  were  above 
human  power  ; — that  his  apostles  performed  none,  but  were  all 
impiously  employed  to  deceive  mankind.  Can  all  this  be  prov« 
ed  ?  Can  you  even  persuade  yourselves,  that  the  book,  which 
we  call  Holy  Scriptures,  had  no  divine  origin,  and  that  nothing 
is  to  be  feared  from  its  threatenings  ?  No,  you  do  not,  in  this 
way,  even  hope  to  escape.  The  awlril  majesty  of  the  Bible 
terrifies  you. 

If  you  dare  not  deny  Christianity  you  will  perhaps  become  its 
panegyrist.  It  is,  you  say,  a  noble,  a  sublime,  a  benevolent  reli- 
gion. It  was  announced  to  our  first  progenitors.  All  nations 
were  governed  in  subserviency  to  it.  It  was  introduced  by  a 
divine  Saviour,  and  propagated  by  miraculous  power.  It  dor 
dares,  that  God  is  love ;  it  proclaims  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  towards  men.  In  the  eternal  blessings  of  such  a  religion, 
the  whole  human  family^  you  believe,  will  finally  partake. 
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So  did  not  reason  the  author  of  our  text.  From  the  same 
premises,  he  drew  a  precisely  opfjosile  conclusion.  He  did  not 
lay,  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  is  a  great  salvation  ;  therefore 
it  will  embrace  all ;  but,  liow  sljall  they  escape  who  negleci  it  ? 
The  emotions  J  excited  hy  contemplating  the  sublimity,  the  mag- 
nitude, mnd  the  benigu  nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  must  be 
joyful,  or  other  wise,  according  to  the  lightj  in  which  it  is  view- 
ed* In  the  obedient  believer,  it  produces  joy  ;  m  the  awaken- 
ed sinner,  it  excites  hope ;  but  to  the  delermined  transgressor, 
it  speaks  no  language,  btit  that  of  terror.  It  is  a  benevolent 
feiigion  j  it  will,  in  this  quality,  never  be  exceeded  by  any  other ; 
therefore,  they,  who  are  not  reclaimed  by  it,  must  perish.  It 
IS  a  benevolent  religion  ;  and  therefore,  all  they,  who  reject  it,  ^  m 

must  su0er  an  aggravated  punishment. 

The  reasoning  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  similar  to  that,  which 
we  endeavor  to  confute.  They  believej  that  iUl*  children  of 
Abraham,  after  having  experienced  so  great  mercies,  would        •  V 

never  be  abandoned.      On  the  same  principle,  as  that  of  our 
text,  God  said  to  them  :  You  only  have  1  known  of  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth  ;    therefore  will  1  punish  you  for  all  your  ini-  ^ 
quities/'      On  the  same  principle  will  Tyre  and  Sidon  be  pun- 
*      ished  with  less  severity,  in  the  day  of  judgment^  than  those  cit-  • 
ies,  where  Christ  preached  and  esened  liis  divine  power,        ^   ^  ^ 
Let  us  consider,  therefore,  whether  we  can  endure  to  perish                       ^ 
in  that  wonderful  manner,  m  which  it  is  declared,  that  the  de- 
spisers  of  the  gospel  shall  perish.     How  hard  It  is  to  endure  in- 
.^4          tense  pain  for  a  single  week  !      How  slowly  passes  ihe  time  J 
How  exceedingly  long  appears  every  day  1    But  the  oracles  of 
God  set  forth  the  pimishment  of  impenitent  sinners  as  being  ex-              ^' 
ceedingly  severe,  in  its  degree-      The  strongest  language,  the 
most  frightiiil  imagery  is  used  to  describe  it.      These  descrip- 
tions are  familiar  to  us.     The  profane  use  the  language  of           m 
,  these  descriptions  contemptuously.     But  even  they  cannot  de- 
liberately consider  it  without  terror.      It  is  not  in   man  to  ami-  ^ 
cipate,  wttbout  emotion,  interminable  ages  of  weeping,  wailing,        ^ 
darkness  and  despair.     Yet  it  is  told  us  by  a  God  of  trnttii  and 
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even  by  a  God  of  mercj,  that  such  will  be  the  doom  of  the  ungod- 
ly. Let  us  briog  this  matter  home  to  ourselves.  These  deckra- 
tioDs  are  not  the  less  true,  nor  the  less  interesting,  because  they 
were  made  many  hundred  years  ago.  They  are  now  mad« 
to  us  as  reallyi  as  they  were  to  those  who  first  heard  them, 
and  who  beheld  our  Saviour's  gesture,  visage  and  divine  majes^ 
ty,  when  they  were  uttered. 

To  give  additional  solemnity  to  these  considerations,  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  ours  will  be  no  common  punishment  should 
we  die  in  our^  sins.  We  shall  be  distinguished  among  repio- 
bates ;— distinguished  by  an  unusual  load  o(  infiimy  and  pain. 
Consider  for  a  few  moments.  How  early  was  divine  truth 
poured  in  upon  our  minds  !  How  early  were  we  taught  the  first 
principles  of  the  gospel !  How  many  events  took  place  in 
youth,  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  which,  perhaps,  for 
a  while  really  did  this !  With  what  increasing  clearne^  did 
we,  in  after  years,  perceive  the  necessity  of  religion ! .  With 
what  solemn  language  has  the  Bible  warned  us !  With  wha^ 
tender,  affecting,  penetrating  expressions  has  it  addressed  us, 
that  we  might  be  melted,  allured,  and  persuaded  !  In  what  a 
glaring  h'ght  have  the  sacred  writers  displayed  the  world  of  spir- 
its !  How  has  conscience  remonstrated,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
reproved  and  excited  us !  All  these  things  will  be  brought  to 
view  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  will  be  the  subjects  of  perpet- 
ual self-reproaefa  :  How  then  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation  ?  But  there  is  now  a  ^ason  for  escaping ;  not 
if  we  persevere  in  sin;  not  if  we  reject  the  counsel  of  God 
against  ourselves  ;  but  if  we  repent  of  sin,  and  submit  to  the 
gospel.  Without  this,  the  question  through  eternity,  will  be, 
not  *'  how  shall  we  escape  ?"  but  how  shall  we  endure  ?  ^^  Who 
can  dwell  with  devouring  fire  ?  Who  can  inhabit  everlasting  burn- 
ings ?"  May  God  of  his  infinite  grace  deliver  us  from  making 
the  inquiry,  in  the  regions  of  woe. 
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THE   CHRISTIAN   MINISTER   SHOULD   GIVE 
NO    OFFENCE. 

U  CoEmTni^Eri,  6t  Bw     Giving  no  ofTence  in  ntiy  th'wgf  ibii  tlie 

minislry  be  not  bbmed. 

This  passage  has  refereoce  to  Christian  instructors.  By 
describing  the  character  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  it  shows 
what  ought  to  be  the  deportment  of  their  successors  in  the  min- 
istry. \ 

Wliether  we  understancl  the  apostle  to  say :  Giye  no  just 
caifs€  of  offence  in  any  thing  ;  or,  GiFe  no  occasion  of  slumb- 
ling  to  any  one,  the  duty  enjoined  will  be  the  same.  In  either 
case,  the  thing  forbidden  Is  the  doing  of  any  thing,  condemned 
by  morality,  discretion,  or  prudence.  In  both  these  ways,  it  is 
crimina]  to  excite  displeasure,  or  occasion  stumbling.  Ministers 
are  responsible  for  that  blame,  which,  in  this  manner^  attaches 
itself  to  their  profession. 

The  most  unexceptionable  discharge  of  ministerial  duty,  may, 
in  regard  to  some  persons  excite  displeasure,  or  afford  occasion 
of  disobedience  and  unbelief.  The  ancient  Jews  were  displeas- 
ed at  the  fidelity  of  their  prophets.  Their  descendants  were 
offended  at  the  ministry  of  Messiah,  Even  those,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  for  a  while,  turned  back  and  ufolked  no  more  with 
him.  To  give  offence  cannot,  therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  pro- 
hibited. It  h  to  be  condemned  then  only,  when  it  implies  de- 
portnientj  that  is  immoral,  or  indiscreet. 

The  great  principles  of  Christianity  are  noi  lo  be  suppressed j 
because  a  plain  exhibition  of  them  may,  by  human  perverseness 
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be  misunderstood,  or  misapplied.  .Yet  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
a  good  minister,  not  to  excite  opposition  to  the  gospel,  but  to 
procure  for  it  a  cordial  reception.  His  success  in  this  respect 
will,  under  God,  depend  in  no  small  degree,  on  the  maoner  in 
which  official  duties  are  performed.  Few  persons  are  ignorant 
that  the  manner  in  which  an  action  is  done,  has  great  influence 
on  the  result*  Even  a  favor  may  be  so  conferred,  as  to  excite 
pab  and  disgust,'  rather  than  amotions  of  happiness,  or  a  sense 
of  obligation. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  consequences,  resulting  from 
any  action^  is  the  importance  of  its  being  performed  in  the  besl 
manner.  If  it  is  essential  to  the  piety  and  salvation  of  men, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should  be  admitted,  and  its 
precepts  obeyed ;  it  is  strikingly  apparent,  that  whatever  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  prevent  such  admission  or  obedience  should 
hfi  studiously  avoided. 

*  To  enumerate  son)e  of  the  ways,  in  which  this  unhappy  issue 
may  be  effected,  is  intended  in  the  ensuing  discourse.  A 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  will  not  be  attempted.  That 
would  require  much  longer  time,  than  can  he  allowed  on  the 
present  occasion.  A  few  particulars  only  will  be  specified. 
These  will  be  ranged  in  three  divisions.  They  will  relate  to 
preaching  ;  to  private  deportment;  and  to  the  manner  tnioAtcA 
,  persons  are  to  be  treated^  who  tsr^  supposed  to  maintain  unsound 
opinions. 

In  regard  to  preaching — 

1.  A  Christian  minister  jhotild  give  no  ofience,  by  appearing 
indifierent  to  the  object  of  his  ministry. 

The  disapprobation,  excited  by  such  appearance,  will  be  ex- 
tensive. It  will  be  entertained  by  the  serious  part  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  by  many  who  have  no  claims  to  such  a  character. 
The  latter  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  that  preachers  of  Christianity 
bold  an  office  of  peculiar  responsibility  ;  with  a  jusi  estimation 
of  which  neither  indolence,  indifference  nor  levity  can  be  recon- 
ciled. But  obvious  inconsistency  of  character  incurs  universal 
censure.     No  man,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  should 
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prettcb  the  Christiao  religioQi  who  does  not  believe  it.  But  the 
ministery  who  does  believe  it,  perceives,  tfiat  his  own  immortal 
iaterestS)  and  those  of  hb  people^  are  connected,  under  (Sod, 
with  the  maonei:,  in  which  hb  official  duties  are  discharged.  He 
comes  to  bis  hearers  with  no  trivia)  messaget  The  embassy, 
in  which  he  is  engaged,  is  designed  to  accomplish  no  ordinary 
object.  He -IB  to  negotiate  peace  between  Grod  and  creaturee^ 
who  are.in  a  state  of  moral  insurrection.  Asserting  the  claims 
of  God  to  the  obedience  of  man,  be  is  to  beseech  them,  in 
Christ's  stead,  to  acknowledge  their  allegiance,  and  to  bring 
(bfth  fruit  meet  for  repentance.  If  levity^  or  indifierence  is,  at 
all  times,  nnbecoming  a  man,  conscious  of  being  employed  in 
services,  which  involve  the  public  ioierestj  it  would  be  peculiar- 
ly so  at  those  times,  when  he  is  actually  engaged  m  such  ser- 
vices. Indifference,  in  the  preachec,  diffuses  a  spirit  of  slumber 
over  a  whole  audienee.  Unquestionably,  on  many  occasions, 
hearers  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  comparative  leal 
and  fervor  of  dBEweot  preachers.  There  may  be  a  kind  of  re- 
ligions zeal,  where  there  is  np  piety ;  and  there  may  be  little 
emotino  discovered,  where  there  is  uniform  concern  for  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  men.  Still  a  preacher 
should  cautiously  avoid  whatever  may  be  construed,  by  his  au- 
dience, into  a  want  of  serionsnesa^  and  Christian  sensibility.  Tn 
avoid  tbi&  appearance,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  however, 
that  a  preacher  should  forever  breathe  a  tempestuous  atmosphere* 
When  the  wind  v  higb^  and  the  storm  beats  with  severity,  the 
trfio^eller  holds  his  cloak  the  faster ;  Whereas  the  more  equable 
and  penetrating  heat  of  the  sun  may  induce  him  to  throw  it 
aside. 

2.  A  Christian  minister  sbonld  give  no  ofience  by  exhibiting 
an  air  <^«elf-importaoce,  or  of  undue  confidencOk 

It  has  become  customary  to  apply  to  ordinary  ministeie, 
jnany  expressions,  which  were  origbally  used  in  reforence  to 
the  apostles*  I  do  not  mention  this  practice  by  way  of  indis- 
crimioate  condemnation.  There  are,  in-  the  two  eesea,  many 
points  of  resemblance.    The  object  of  the  ministry  is,  doubtless, 
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the  noie  hi  ererjr  age  of  die  Cfarisdan  ebiirch ;  aod  die  Tirtuet 
of  die  first  preacben  of  Christiaiiity  may,  wkfa  propriety,  be 
exhibited,  to  excite  imitatioi].  But  sorely  oo  maQ  of  Cfariscian 
humility,  or  eveo  of  ordiaary  modesty,  wiD  forget,  that  io  one  ea- 
seodal  potQt,  circamstances,  m  the  two  cases,  are  materially 
didereot.  When  an  aposde  spake  to  a  Jewish  or  Gentile  as- 
semUy,  it^ras  an  inspired  man,  endoed  with  miracoloas  powers, 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  were  uninspired*  When  we 
address  our  hearers,  the  speaker  aod  his  audience  are  equally 
destitute  of  apostolic  gifts  aod  inspiration.  If  you  say,  that  to 
make  amends  for  the  want  of  immediate  inspiration,  we  hare 
the  writings  of  those  on  whom  it  was  bestowed,  I  answer,  that 
this  is  a  privilege,  which,  through  the  rich  bounty  of  God,  oor 
hearers  share  in  common  with  us.  The  Scriptures  are,  indeed, 
mfafliUe.  But  so  are  not  they,  by  whom  the  Scriptures  are  ex- 
plained. As  the  interfering  aod  opposite  edicts  of  the  Romish 
church  are  sufficient  to  silence  her  claims  to  infallible  knowledge  ; 
so,  perhaps,  a  diversity  of  opinions  among  Protestants,  has  been 
permitted,  to  prevent  them  from  making  the  same  arrogant  pre- 
tensions. The  ordioary  ministers  of  Christ,  as  finom  the  nature 
of  their  employment,  they  are  more  conversant  with  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  principles  of  theology,  than  men  usually  are  in 
other  professbns,  may  justly  claim  to  have  their  opinions  treated 
respectfully..  Still  these  opinions  are  to  be  received  as  certainly 
true,  no  further,  than  they  correspond  with  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, or  the  language  of  revelation.  Were  we  to  proceed  further 
diaa  this,  we  might  be  jusdy  charged  with  a  design  to  exercise 
dominioo  over  the  faith  of  our  hearers.  Good  efiectB  are  not 
likely  to  be  produced  by  a  discourse,  when  the  author  leaves  on 
his  aadience  this  impression,  that  he  thinks  more  h^Uy  cfkiw^ 
ielfthan  he  ought  to  think^  and  has  been  laboring  less  for  their 
spiritual  instruction,  than  for  his  own  reputation.  fVe  preaeh 
not  ownelves^  said  the  apostle,  bmt  Chrut  Jesm  the  Lord^  and 
our  selves  your  servants  for  Jesus^  sake. 

But  are  not  religious  instructors,  at  the  present  day,  you  may 
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ask,  to  teach  with  authority  ?  TruTy  they  are.  But,  if  there 
are  two  things  in  nature,  different  from  each  other,  it  is  teaching 
with  authority  and  teaching  with  selteonfidence.  St.  Paul  di- 
rects Titus  to  '^reprove  and  rehuke  witli  all  authority."  He  said 
likewise  to  Timothy :  Let  no  one  despise  thy  youth.  The  latter 
expression  leads  us  to  understand  the  former.  How  was  Tim- 
othy to  prevent  men  from  despising  his  youths  Not  hy 
magisterial  airs  and  high  pretensions ;  hut  by  exhihiting  in  his 
deportment,  that  prudence  and  Christian  gravity,  which  always 
command  esteem.  What  was  implied  in  that  authority,  with 
which  Titus  was  directed  to  reprove  and  rehuke  ?  Not  harsh- 
ness of  expression  nor  tones  of  assurance.  But  that,  which  is 
acquired  by  Christian  demeanor, — by  humility  and  uprightness, 
-*-by  a  life,  evidently  devoted  to  the  great  object  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry ; — together  with  the  evident  propriety  of  the  reproof 
itself,  and  the  solemnity  of  manner,  in  which  it  was  administered. 
Beproof,  thus  communicated,  will  never  want  authority,  even 
though  the  person  who  gives  it  should  use  no  severity  of  accent, 
and  should  manifest  the  very  moderate  estimation,  in  which  he 
holds  both  his  talents  and  piety.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to 
difiuse  an  interesting  mildness  over  all  the  public  labors  of  a 
Christian  pastor,  as  a  conviction,  that  he  owes  to  divine  benev- 
olence whatever  difierence  there  is  between  himself  and  tha 
most  stupid  of  his  congregation.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  St. 
Paul,  in  a  strain  of  wonderful  tenderness :  We  ourselves  also 
were  sometimes  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful  and  ha- 
ting one  another.  But  after  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  God 
our  Saviour  toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness, which  we  have  done ;  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing 
of  die  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  A  minister  should  give  no  offence,  either  by  improper 
language  or  manner,  when  he  exhibits  to  his  people  unwelcome 
truths. 

That  such  truths  are  to  be  exliibited,  cannot  for  a  nooment 
Vol.  II.  34 
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be  questioned.  The  example  of  prophets,  aposdes,  and  Christ 
himself,  are  decisive  on  the  subject ;  as  the  reason  of  the  oase 
would  seem  to  be,  even  were  no  example  left  on  record*  For, 
who  can  imagine  that  our  Savioor  should  have  taught  so  plainly 
and  so  publicly,  that  the  wicked  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  and  that  spiritual  renovation  is  necessary  to  our  in- 
heriting eternal  life,  had  he  designed  that  these  truths  should  be 
suppressed,  by  those  who  preach  his  gospel  ?  Or,  who  can 
imagine,  that  it  should  be  no  part  of  a  preacher's  duty  to  state 
the  terms,  on  which  salvation  may  be  obtained,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  rejecting  them  ?  But  I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
manner,  in  which  unwelcome  truths  are  to  be  exhibited. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  remark  of  any  person,  addicted 
to  much  observation  on  the  consequences  of  preaching,  that  the 
same  doctrines,  delivered  with  equal  clearness,  are  differently 
received,  as  coming  from  difierent  preachers.  This  diflference 
is,  doubtless,  to  be  attributed  to  their  diversity  of  manner.  No 
person,  indeed,  ought  to  be  offended  with  the  truth,  on  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proclaimed.  But,  to  this  it  is  im- 
portant to  add,  that  no  preacher  ought  so  to  proclaim  it,  as  to 
produce  unnecessary  offence.  If  trutb  is  better  than  error,  and 
if  it  is  important  that  men  should  not  reject  the  truth,  it  becomes, 
in  the  same  proportion,  a  duty  in  ministers  to  preach  it  in  such 
manner,  as  is  least  likely  to  create  prejudice.  This  is  so 
plain  a  proposition,  that  it  stands  in  need,  neither  of  repetition 
nor  comment.  It  seems  sometimes  to  be  imagined,  that,  unless 
evangelical  truth  is  conveyed  in  language  known  to  be  most  of- 
fensive, and  in  a  manner  the  least  conciliating  and  gracious,  a 
criminal  sacri6ce  is  made  to  the  prejudices  of  n^en,  or  to  our 
own  ease  and  reputation.  In  this  sentiment,  permit  me  to  ask, 
whether  there  is  either  truth,  or  justice,  or  wisdom  ?  Sounds, 
in  themselves  considered,  have  no  connexion  with  piety  or 
salvation.  Is  the  eternal  welfare  of  men  more  secure^  because 
the  truth  is  conveyed  to  their  mfnds  in  one  set  of  arbitrary  signs, 
rather  than  in  another  ?  Every  upright  ministetr  of  Jesus  Christ, 
may  feel  himself  bound  to  preach  that,  which^  he  has  reason  to 
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fear,  will,  to  somci  be  matter  j[>f  offence.  But  fae^  who  chooses 
to  give  ofhnce,  chooses  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  gospel. 
And  what  is  this  but  choosing  that  the  ver;  design  of  his  minis- 
try should  be  frustrated  ?  A  condescending  prince,  let  it  be 
imaged,  comroissions  his  servants  to  offer  a  full  amnesty  to 
disorderly  subjects,  on  condition  of  their  becoming  obedient  to 
the  government  in  future.  Thb  servant  may,  to  these  subjects, 
represent,  in  plain  terms,  their  present  danger  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment,  should  the  terms  of  forgiveness  be  reject- 
ed. But  surely  the  lord  of  this  servant  will  not  applaud  him, 
for  executing  his  commission  in  a  manner  the  most  offensive, 
and  least  favorable  to  the  great  object,  for  which  he  was  sent. 

Nothing  tends  so  directly  to  disarm  opposition,  as  a  conviction, 
that  the  only  reason,  why  a  pi-eacher  exhibits  unwelcome  doc- 
trines, is  because  he  dares  not  suppress  them ;  because  he 
would,  by  all  raeaos,  save  his  own  soul,  and  the  souls  of  them 
who  hear  him ;  and  because  he  is  impelled  by  feelings  similar 
to  those  of  the  prophet,  when  he  said  :  I  have  not  desired  the 
woeful  day,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest.  Different,  indeed,  is  the 
character  of  that  minister,  and  different  will  be  the  impression, 
which  he  makes  ,on  the  mmds  of  an  audiencci  who,  throu{|h 
the  medium  of  sacred  truth,  gratifies  some  of  the  most  unhal- 
lowed feelings  of  the  human*  heart,  and  then  congratulates  him- 
self on  his  own  fideUty  and  boldness,  in  defending  sound  prin- 
ciples and  in  exhibiting  to  ainners  their  true  character. 

You  will  ask,  perhaps,  is  it  not  important  that  sinners  should 
be  made  to  feel  ?  I  answer,  yes.  But  what  should  tiiey  feel  ? 
Displeasure  and  prejudice  against  the  speaker,  or  conviction  of 
their  own  demerit,  and  contrition  on  account  of  having  violated 
the  divine  law  ?  You  ask  again,  whether  the  sinner's  character 
fe  not  to  be  carefully  investigated,  and  his  wounds  thoroughly 
explored.  I  answer,  yes.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween die  necessary  operations  of  a  humane  physiciau,  who 
participates  the  pain  which  he  occasions,  and  the  work  of  an 
executioner,  who  pleases  hin^elf  with  every  new  opportunity  of 
showing  how  much  address  and  apathy  his  vocation  has  taught 
him. 
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Respecting  both  the  language  to  be  used,  and  the  temper 
displayed  by  teachers  of  religion,  the  sacred  Scriptures  give  us 
clear  directions  :  The  preacher,  Said  Solomon,  chose  out  ac- 
ceptable words,  even  words  of  truth.  Truth  is  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  acceptable  language  ;  but  such  terms  are  to  be  used, 
as  shall  render  truth  least  ofiensive  and  most  efiectuaL  As  to 
the  temper  of  a  Christian  pastor,  St.  Paul  has  left  on  record 
the  following  remark  :  The  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive, 
but  be  gentle  to  all  men,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  op- 
pose themelves,  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance 
to  the  acknowledgement  of  the  truth. 

II.  Cautions  against  giving  offence  may  be  necessary,  in 
regard  to  ordinar}'  depoitment. 

The  minister  of  Christ  is  to  give  no  offence  by  unchristian 
levity.  On  the  importance  of  preaching  seriously,  some  re- 
marks have  already  been  made.  But,  in  the  various  parts  of  a 
character,  there  ought  doubtless  to  be  a  consistency.  Habitual 
levity  cannot  be  indulged  by  men,  who  have  in  view  a  great 
object.  This  results  from  our  natures.  Such  an  object,  by 
absorbing  the  attention,  prevents  smaller  things  from  gaining 
access  to  the  mind  ;  or,  if  not,  a  comparison  between  them  and 
that  great  object,  to  the  contemplation  of  which  the  mind  is  ac- 
customed, shows  how  unworthy  the  former  are  to  engross  hu- 
man anxiety.  It  is  asserted  of  that  illustrious  warrior  and  states- 
man, who  is  so  justly  the  boast  of  our  nation,  that,  during  the 
more  critical  years  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  he  was  seldom 
known  to  indulge  the  least  hilarity.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
He  felt  as  a  man  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the  burden  of  a 
nation's  cares.  The  Christian  minister  has  an  object  still  more 
momentous,  in  his  view  are  life  and  immortality  ;  and  this,  in 
relation,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  his  people.  I  do  not  say, 
that  all  these  considerations  united  should  produce  severity  of 
mein  ;  much  less  moroseness.  But  surely,  in  such  a  character, 
caution  and  gravity  are  indispensable.  He  will  find  no  time 
for  unprofitable  amusement,  or  gay  conversation,  aud  little,  I 
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should  think,  for  any  visits,  but  such  as  are  pastoral ;  by  which 
I  mean  those,  that,  being  improved  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
religious  instruction  or  advice,  contribute  to  the  great  object  of 
his  sacred  office. 

No  man,  and  least  of  all,  a  minister,  can  be  justi6ed  in  wast- 
ing h^s  time.  He  has,  therefore,  no  lebure  to  enter  curious^ 
into  the  concerns  of  other  men,  further  than  pastoral  duty  may 
require.  Nor  unless  impelled  by  hard  necessity,  can  he  be  justi- 
fied in  prosecuting  any  employment  foreign  to  the  ministry. 

So  far  as  the  Christian  temper  prevails,  it  will  produce  a 
happy^  union  of  gravity  and  mildness.  The  absence  of  either  of 
these  implies  a  very  injurious  defect  in  the  character  of  a  reli- 
gious instructor. 

''He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look ; 

"  But  sweetly  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke !" 

How  these  virtues  were  exhibited  in  the  ministry  of  St.  Paul, 
will  appear  from  the  following  passages :  Ye  are  witnesses,  and 
•God  also,  how  holily,  justly  and  unblamably,  we  behaved  our- 
selves among  you.  Ye  know  how  we  exhorted  and  charged 
every  one  of  you,  as  a  father  doth  his  children,  that  ye  would 
walk  worthy  of  God,, who  hath  called  you  to  his  kingdom  and 
glory. — We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  cherisheth 
her  children. 

III.  At  a  time,  when  peculiar  boldness  is  indulged  in  theo- 
bgical  speculation,  any  minister  of  Christ  may  be  called  upon 
to  defend  what  he  believes  to  be  %)\e  faith,  once  delivered  to 
the  saints.  To  do  this  with  ingenuity  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess, may  appear  to  him  the  principd  thing — all  indeed,  which 
is  entitled  to  regard.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  intellec- 
tual abilities  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the  Christian  temper. 
The  latter  is  that  more  excellent  way,  in  comparison  of  which 
there  is  little  value  even  in  the  possession  of  miraculous  pow- 
ers. It  is  perfectly  possible,  that  an  abte  defence  of  what  are 
justly  denominated  the  vital  principles  of  Christianity,  may  ex- 
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bibit  a  3tate  of  feelings,  over  wbicfa  tbe^  principles  bave  Jittle 
or  no  control.  Persons  may  contend  for  the  mastery,  not  less 
on  reKgioiis  subjects,  tban  in  other  species  of  controversy. 
When  the  leading  doctrines  of  Cbristianity  are  defended  with 
an  irreligious  temper,  the  injury  is  twofold  ;  first,  the  irritation, 
which  will  thus  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  an  opponent,  will 
tend  to  close  the  avenues,  at  which  conviction  might  otherwise 
enter ;  secondly,  he  will  conclude,  not  justly,  indeed,  but  with 
great  plausibility,  that  principles,  whether  true  or  false,  can 
have  little  value,  which  have  done  nothing  towards  subduing 
the  pride  or  pa^on  of  one,  who  defends  them.  Every  theo* 
logical  disputant  must  be  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  un* 
goldly  feelings,  so  far  as  they  prevail,  are  more  criminal  in  him- 
self, than  in  his  adversary ;  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  he 
professes  to  have  better  views  of  divine  truth,  which  enable  him 
more  distinctly  to  perceive  his  duty.  He  acts,  therefore,  by  his 
own  acknowledgement,  in  opposition  to  greater  light,  and 
stronger  obligations.  However  pacific  the  spirit  which  Chris- 
tianity breathes,  it  does  by  no  means  condemn  all  theological 
controversy.  There  may  be  circumstances,  in  which  it  will  be 
our  duty,  not  only  to  contend,  but  to  do  it  earnestly.  Thus  far 
we  have  apostolic  authority.  The  same  authority  further  as- 
serts, that  he  who  striveth,  is  not  crowned,  except  be  strive  law- 
fully. The  temper  of  Christ  must  be  displayed  by  those,  who 
defend  his  doctrine.  They  are  bound  to  act  with  all  candor, 
probity,  and  fairness.  If  a  man  has  fallen  into  gross  and  dan- 
gerous error,  he  has  not  thereby  lost  those  rights,  which  are 
common  to  every  rational  being.  We  are  bound  to  speak 
nothing  but  truth  concerning  him.  If  we  are  required  to  feed 
an  enemy,  when  hungry,  and  ck>the  him,  when  naked,  we  are 
surely  bound  hot  to  treat  an  opponent  with  injustk^.  If  he  has 
talents,  or  learning,  or  suavity  of  temper,  or  maintains  an  irre- 
proachable moral  character,  for  these  qualities  he  is  to  be  al- 
lowed full  credit.  Nor  are  his  faults  to  be  mentioned  with 
greater  severity,  than  similar  failings,  when  they  appear  in  per- 
sons of  better  sentiments.     No  undue  advantages  are  to  be  u- 
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ken  of  such  a  person.  The  cause  of  Christ  does  not  require 
to  be  sujpported  by  unjustifiable  means.  To  proceed  fairly  is 
aoc  only  a  solemn  duty,  but  it  is  even  at  present  advantageous. 
Any  persons,  who  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  God,  and  would 
defend  bis  holy  doctrines  by  any  other  measures,  than  by  those, 
which  he  allows,  will  eventually  find,  that  they  are  injuring  the 
very  eausej  which  they  profess  to  uphold,  and  will  be  convinc- 
ed, *^  that  the  foolishness  of  Grod  is  wiser  than  man,  and  that 
the  weakness  of  Ood  is  stronger  than  man." 

Christians  never  do  more  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  the 
honor  of  (rod,  than  when  they  manifest  in  their  treatment  of 
all  classes  and  denominations  of  men,  a  reverent  regard  to 
Christ's  cotnmandments.  Such  a  regard  implies  unyielding  in- 
tegrity, and  caution  not  to  be  injurious  even  to  an  enemy.  This 
temper  was  most  happily  displayed  by  the  first  preachers  of 
Christianity :  We  are  not,  saith  the  apostle,  as  many,  who  cor- 
rupt the  word  of  GrOd ;  but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God,  in  the 
sight  of  Crod,  speak  we  in  Christ. 

We  have  now  made  those  few  remarks,  which  were  intended 
under  the  three  divisions,  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  dis- 
course. Many  important  ideas,  nearly  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject, but  not  mentioned,  will  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
every  reflecting  hearer.  To  the  remarks,  which  have  been 
made,  we  ask  no  greater  attention,  than,  upon  examination, 
their  trut^  and  importance  may  be. found  to  require. 

My  brethren,  your  pastor  is  cautioned  in  the  words  of  the 
text  to  give  no  offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not 
blamed.  Permit  me  to  warn  you  of  the  danger  of  receiving 
offence,— of  stumbling  as  to  religion,  on  account  either  of  his 
fidelity  or  his  imperfections.  If  you  conceive  prejudices  against 
the  gospel  either  from  the  virtues  or  the  errors  of  its  advocates, 
the  consequences  as  to  your  spiritual  interest,  may  be  most  un- 
happy ;  and  they  may  be  eternal.  Religion  is  immutable.  It 
is  independent  both  of  your  pastor  and  you.  Its  excellence  is 
not  tarnished,  though  he  should  disgrace  it.  Its  truths  are  not 
invalidated,  though  you  should  reject  them.    In  whatever  man- 
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ner  it  is  preached  by  him,  or  received  by  you,  it  is  that,  by, 
which  you  will  both  be  judged  at  the  last  day. 

A  long  sufferiog  God  is  now  usiog  means  to  enlighteo  and 
reclaim  sinners.  If  ti^is  object  is  not  effected  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one,  it  may  be  by  that  of  another.  But,  in  the  state, 
to  which  we  are  going,  means  are  at  an  end,  probation  ceases, 
and  character  becomes  immutable.  Be  persuaded  then  to  re- 
ceive and  embrace  the  word  of  reconciliation.  Reject  no  lon- 
ger the  Son  of  God :  Refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh,  whose 
voice  once  shook  the  earth :  but  now  he  hath  promised,  sajring, 
yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  heaven. 
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WAft    AND    PEACE, 

PtALM  73:  7.     In  hit  days  iliall  the  righteous  flourish :  and  abuod- 
ance' of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  enduretfa. 

This  Psalm,  it  is  believed,  refers  to  Sokmioii,  as  typifyiog 
the  Messiah,  la  colore  of  uneomoion  beauty,  it  portrays  the 
Uessiogs  of  good  govenuBeDt ;  blessings  which  will  never  be 
felly  enjoyed,  till  ^*  the  kingdoms  of  diia  worid  shall  beeomt 
the  kingdome  of  our  Lord, -and  of  iiis  Christ." 

In  the  present  discourse,  the  following  arraogemem  will  be 
ebsenred.  After  showing,  that  war  is  e  ealamity,  both  mm* 
me  and  severe,  I  shall  attempt,  from  the  text  and  other  passe* 
ges  of  Scripture,  to  return  an  answer  to  this  inquiry  :  Shall 
the  sword  devour  forever  ? 

War  is  a  calamity  of  very  wide  extent.  Ori^nadng  in  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart,  it  is  likely  to  prevail,  wherever 
there  are  human  beings,  in  whom  this  depravity  is  unsubdued. 
Accordia^y  we  find,  that  war  has  been  common  in  every  age, 
and  among  all  naticms,  whether  barbarous  or  refined.  Conten« 
tk>n  began,  even  before  the  civil  state  could  have  been  formed. 
It  commenced  in  the  first  family,  and  during  the  life  of  our  first 
parents.  Abel  was  shun  by  the  hands  of  a  brother.  As  the 
number  of  human  beings  increased,  similar  enorcnities  became 
more  common.  As  a  reason  why  Grod  destroyed  all  flesh  by  a 
dehige,  it  is  recorded,  that  the  ^'  earth  was  filled  with  violence." 
It  is  probably  in  reference  to  this,  that  God  immediately  after 
the  deluge,  with  so  much  solemnity,  prohibited  the  wanton  de- 
streotion  of  human  life :  And  surely  your  Uood  of  your  Uvea 
wil)  I  require.     At  the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it ; 
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and  at  the  hand  of  every  man  ;  and  at  the  hand  of  every  Irian's 
Jlrother  will  I  require  the  life  of  man.  Whoso  sheddetb  man's 
bloody  by  man  shall  bis  blood  be  shed.     (Cren.  9:  5.) 

The  passion  for  war  and  conquest  was  next  displayed  in 
Nimrod,  who,  to  the  character  of  a  mighty  hunter,  added  tba( 
of  a  chieftain  and  statesman.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  kings 
had  formed  alliances  for  the  purpose  of  war.  Nine  kings  were 
joined  together  in  orie  battle  in  the  **  vale  of  Siddim."  (Gen. 
14:3.) 

When  the  descendants  of  Israel  were  established  iu  tbe  land 
of  Canaan,  they  had  wars  not  unfrequently  among  themselves, 
Md  almost  perpetually  with  surround  iog  nations.  The  history 
of  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  military  history.  These  natk)ns  have  Icmg  since  dit- 
appeared.  After  having  trampled  on  the  rights  of  States  less 
powerful ;  after  having,  for  many  ages,  revelled  with  impunity 
CD  the  spoils  of  others ;  at  length  made  feeble  by  their  own 
greatness,  th»y  were  vanquished,  in  succession,  by  oth^r  States 
possessing  the  same  ambition,  but  not,  like  themselves,  enerva- 
ted by  age  and  luxury.  So  universally  have  events  correspond- 
ed with  the  declaration  of  Christ :  He  that  taketh  the  sword, 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.  The  great  kingdoms  and  empires 
of  ancient  times,  with  all  their  power  and  splendor,  were,  at 
different  periods,  swept  from  the  earth  by  the  storms  of  war. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel,  with  a  mind  glowing  with  inspiration,  haft 
imagined  that  world  ^hich  contains  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead. 
As  death  is  the  end  of  all  men,  war  is  represented  by  him  as 
the  death  of  nations :  Ashur  is  there  and  all  her  company.  His 
graves  are  round  about  him;  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the 
sword.  Whose  graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit,  and  her 
company  is  round  about  her  grave ;  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by 
the  sword  ;  which  are  gone  down  uncireumcised,  to  the  nether 
pans  of  the  earth,  which  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
living;  yet  they  have  borne  their  shame  with  them,  that^ 
down  to  the  pit.  There  is  Mesheoh  and  Ttibal,  with  all  bat 
multitude ;  her  graves  are  round  about  him ;  all  of  them  imcir- 
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cumcised,  slain  with  the  sword,  though  they  caused  their  terror 
io.  the  land  of  the  living.  And  they  shall  not  lie  with^he  mighty^ 
that  are  slain  of  the  uncircuincisedy  which  are  gone  down  to  hell 
with  their  weapons  of  war ;  and  they  have  laid  their  swords  un- 
der their  heads.  But  their  iniquity  shall  be  upon  their  bones ; 
though  they  were  the  tenror  of  the  mighty  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  There  is  Edom,  her  kings,  and  all  her  princes,  which, 
with  their  might,  are  laid  by  them  that  are  slain  by  the  sword. 
There  be  the  princes  of  the  North,  all  gf  them,  and  all  the 
Sdonians,  which  are  gone  down  with  the  slain.  With  their 
terror  they  are  ashamed  of  their  might ;  and  they  bear  their 
shame  with  them,  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  in  reference  to  ancient 
kingdoms  and  empires,  may  be  applied  to  modem  Europe.  In 
its  history  nothing  is  so  prominent,  and  nothing  so  much  engross- 
es the  attention,  as  the  operation  and  consequences  of  war. 
Those  hordes  of  barbarians,  that,  from  difierent  quarters,  and  at 
diflbrent  times,  invaded  and  eventually  crushed  the  Roman  em- 
pire, were  of  a  character,  daring,  ferocious,  and  warlike.  (Liv. 
V.  36.)  They  scaraely  pretend  to  any  other  right,  than  that 
which  was  founded  on  their  courage,  fortune,  and  military 
strength  :  We  carry,  said  they,  our  right  in  our  arms ;  and  all 
things  are  the  property  of  brave  men.  (Liv.  Lib.  v.)  Whoever 
considers  the  extent  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire,  will 
readily  peceeive  that  its  subversion  could  not  have  been  efiected 
without  infinite  sufierings,  and  enormous  waste  of  human  lives. 
As  the  States  now  occupying  Europe,  were  formed  by  a  union 
of  those  hordes,  with  fragments  of  the  ancient  empire,  they 
have  inherited  the  same  spirit,  somewhat  broken  indeed,  and 
softened  by  the  progress  of  refinement,  and  the  mild  genius  of 
Christianity.  Among  these  States,  the  last  twenty  years  have 
constituted  an  era  of  pre-eminent  desolation^ 

Hitherto  we  have  alluded  to  those  nations  and  empires,  with 
which  history  is  most  familiar.  But  the  calamity  and  opprobri- 
nm  of  war  are  not  confined  to  any'  commimity  or  division  of  the 
human  race.     When  America  was  first  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
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aq  astoDished  world,  its  inhabitants  were  not  foood  in  this  re-* 
spect^  to  possess  any  peculiar  traits  of  character.  ImpeOed.  bjr 
the  same  passions,  they  gave  vent  to  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  enterprises  were  those-  of  bunting  and  war,  i.  e.  their 
chief  employment  wds  to  presenre  their  own  lives,  and  to  kiU 
their  enemies.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  savage  inhabitants,  possessing  the  isles,  either  of  the  Pa<»fic 
or  Indian  Ocean.  They  are  known  to  have  been,  bi  the  words 
of  inspiration :  hateful,  and  hating  one  another. 

From  the  remarks  already  made,  it  appears,  that  wbatevet 
pre-eminence  man  may  possess,  when  compared  with  other  an* 
imals  inhabiting  the  globe,  this  superiority  is  not  evbced  by  tbe 
absence  of  hostile  feelinga  and  habits.  Wherever  there  are  hu- 
man beings,  there  are  wars;  wherever  wars  exist,  there  is 
deadly  hatred  ; — a  public,  systematical  endeavor  to  shed  hu* 
man  blood.  Nor  are  we  to  imagine,  that  though  war  may  be 
an  evil  from  which  no  nation  is  wholly  exempt,  it  is,  however, 
an  evil  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  From  the  building  of  Rome, 
to  the  reign  of  Augustus;  i.  e.  for  a  period  of  more  than  seven 
hundred  years,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut  but  twice ;  i.  e.  with 
only  two  interruptions,  the  Romans  bad  war  for  seven  centuries* 
From  an  account,  published  in  London,  four  years  since,  it  ap- 
pears that  from  the  year  1 1 10  to  1813,  the  number  of  wars  be- 
tween France  «nd  England,  was  twenty  four ;  and  that  two 
hundred  and  sixty  years  of  the  seven  hundred  were  employed 
by  those  nations,  in  hostility  and  mutual  destruction  ;  that  from 
1161,  to  1471,  a  term  of  three  hundred  and  ten  years>  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  six  were  spent  in  war ;  that  from  1368  they 
were  at  war  one  hundred  and  one  years  in  one  hundred  and 
three,  having  a  peace  only  of  two  years  duration.  In  the  na- 
tional character,  either  of  the  ancient  Romans,  or  of  the  modem 
French  and  Engfisb,  ferocity  cannot  be  considered  as  charac- 
teristic. If  other  nations,  therefore,  have  not,  for  as  great  a 
proportion  of  the  time,  endured  the  burdens,  and  felt  the  cakutir 
ities  of  war,,  it  must  be  attributed  to  fortuitous  causes,  and  not 
to  moral  principle. 
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It  will  readily  occur  to  you  tbat^  even  if  tbe  evils  of  war  were 
pioderate  in  their  kind,  they  would  still  compose  a  vast  aggre* 
gate,  coD«deriDg  their  great  extent)  and  the  frequency  of  their 
occurrence.  We  are  next  to  show,  that  the  evils  of  war  are 
DOC  moderate  in  their  kind. 

It  is,  by  no  means^  my  intention,  on  this  occasion,  to  attempt 
a  finished  picture.  I  shall  only  sketch  a  few  of  its  hard  and 
prominent  features;  and  these  will  be  exhibited,  not  in  the 
^wing  cok>rs  which  the  imagination  might- furnish,  but  in  the 
simple  attire  of  authentic  history.  - 

In  every  war,  it  has  been  thought,  that  as  many  perish  by  fa* 
tigue,  casualty,  and  disease,  as  are  slain  in  batde ;  and  those 
who  are  slain  in  one  battle,  may,  or  may  not  be,  a  small  part  of 
all  that  fall  in  arms,  during  the  existence  of  a  War.  In  the  bat*- 
tie  fought  at  Issus,  between  Darius  and  Alexander,  the  former 
is  staled  to  have  lost  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand.  In  the 
first  battle  which  the  Romans  fought  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teu^ 
tones,  nations  of  Germany,  the  latter  slew  of  their  invaders, 
e^hty  thousand*  Id  tbe  second  battle,  the  fortune  of  war  was 
changed,  and  the  Germans  k)st  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
slain.*  When  Attila  entered  (xaul,  at  the  head' of  a  vast  army 
of  Huns,  in  one  battle  with  Theodoric,  king  of  tbe  Visigoths,  he 
loet,  says  the  historian,  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
mcn.^  The  ]obs  sustained  by  the  French,  in  the  battle  e»f 
Cressy,  was  somewhat  more  than  thirty  thousand.  In  the  bat- 
de of  Angora,  in  1403,  between  Bajazet  and  Tamerlane,  tbe 
whole  number  of  slain  is  ^Uted  by  tbe  Abbe  MiUot,  to  have 
been  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand.  In  the  actkm  of  Mai- 
plaquet,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  victorious,  is  said  to 
have  left  twenty  thousand  men  dead  on  tbe  field.|    The  loss 

♦  Of  40,000,  who  were  in  the  city  of  Avaricum,jscarce  800  surviv- 
ed.    Caes.  Bel.  Gal.  vii.  '^8. 

t  Le  Sage  mentions  the  number,  as  300,000.  See  Adas  Historique, 
Sit. 

JOne  hundred  thousand  were  massacred  at  the  seige  of  Phi  lopolia, 
Gibbon,  1.  399.  The  Persians  lost  30^000  at  the  selge  of  Amida,  Oib. 
III.  209. 
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sustained  by  the  eoemy,  was  probably  greater.  OTtbe  number 
killed  in  the  dreadful  battle  of  Borodino,  fresh  in  fbe  minds  of 
all  present,  accounts  essentially  vary.  .The  mean  number  is 
fifty  thousand. 

But,  ceasing  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  battle,  w^ 
may  extend  it  to  the  whole  Russian  campaign.  Of  the  four 
hundred  thousand  warriors,  who  had  crossed  the  Niemen,  scarce- 
ly twenty  thousand  men  returned.  Of  the  Italian  troops,  cooi* 
manded  by  the  Viceroy,  not  more  than  eight  hundred  ^urytved. 

The  savage  features  of  war  are  distinctly  seen,  wben  we 
contemplate  the  bestegiiig  of  towns  and  strongly  fortified  places. 
While  the  siege  is  maintained,  there  are  no  intervals,  as  to  the 
excitement  and  terror.  There  is  perpetually  a  fearfiil  antici- 
pation of  the  final  result.  To  increase  this  evil,  and  to  render 
it  the  more  insupportable,  the  body  may  be  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  and  perhaps  exhausted  by  famine.  So  extreme  is 
sometimes  the  hunger  of  the  besieged,  that  human  flesh,  nay, 
the  flesh  of  friends  and  children  has  been  consumed  for  food. 
At  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
human  bones  were  pulverized  and  used  for  bread.  In  view  of 
what  the  besieged  endure,  and  what  they  anticipate,  it  will 
hardly  create  surprise,  that  some,  reduced  to  desperation  by 
their  suflTerings  and  their  prospects,  have,  by  voluntary  death, 
anticipated  both  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  violence  of  their 
invaders.  Accordingly,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
certain  Jews,  who  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Masadt,  being 
ck>6ely  besieged  by  the  Romans,  at  the  persuasion  of  their  lead- 
er, first  murdered  their  tnves  and  children ;  then  they  slew  one 
another,  till  but  one  remained,  who,  having  set  fire  to  the  castle, 
stabbed  himself.  Something  similar  to  this  occurred  in  Spain, 
during  the  second  Punic  war.  llie  inhabitants  of  Saguntum, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
army,  burnt  themselves,  with  their  houses  and  all  their  eflfects. 
When  Trajan  was  engaged  in  his  second  war  with  the  Dacians, 
in  one  of  their  cities,  besieged  by  the  Romans,  the  men,  des- 
pairing of  iu  bnger  defence^  having  skin  their  wives  and  chil- 
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drens  seertdy  withdrew  to  a  horge  cavern  in  the  mountains. 
There,  unable  to  sustain  or  defend  themselves^  they  procured  a 
targe  quantity  of  poison ;  dissolved  it  in  a  caldron ;  when  a  few 
individuals  were  appointed  to  deal  out  the  fatal  portion  to  the 
erowds,  who  rushed  eagerly  round  this  fountain  of  death. 

Should  you  ask  why  the  inhabitant?  of  a  besieged  towo  should 
be  rendered  desperate  by  the  prospect  of  speedy  capture,  I  beg 
leave  to  refer  you  to  facts  of  no  distant  date^-^to  accounts  of 
no  uncertain  authority.  When  the  gates  of  Moscow  had  been 
forced  in  the  late,  war,  so  horrid  weje  the  outrages,  committed 
on  the  parsons  of  all  whom  they  discovered,  '*  that  fethers,  des- 
perate to  save  their  children  from  pollution,  would  set  6re  to 
their  place  of  refuge,  and  find  a  surer  asylum  in  its  flames." 
Nothing,  says  Labaume,  a  French  officer,,  present  on  the  ocoa- 
sioo,  could  equal  the  anguisii,  which  absorbed  every  feeling 
heart,  and  which  increased  in  the  dead  of  night,  by  the  cri^  of 
the  miserable  victims,  who  were  savagelyonurdered,  and  by  the 
screams  of  defenceless  females,  who  vainly  fled  for  proteciioa 
to  their  weeping  mothers. 

In  view  of  that  immense  variety  of  sufferings,  which  results 
from  war,  imaginatbn,,  fatigued  and  distracted,  acknowledges 
the  inadequacy  of  her  powers.  Your  conceptions  may,  how- 
ever, be  in  some  ^neasure  aided,  by  reflecting  on  the  alarming 
apprehensions,  which,  but  a  few  years  since^  were  entertained 
for  this  town,  for  your  own  families,  and  your  own  persons. 
Had  invasion,  which  was  not  improbable,  actually  occurred ; 
had  ifr  issued  in  capture  and  temporary  subjugation,  which  was, 
doubtless,  far  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  in  your  families 
and  dwelling  places,  now  the  abodes  of  domestic  tranquillity, 
scenes  of  wanton  waste  and  desolation  might  have  been  exhibit- 
ed, acts  of  barbarity  and  gross  licentiousness  might  have  been 
perpetrated.  But  if  war  in  our  own  country  has  never  appear- 
ed in  its  full  array  of  horrors,  it  miist  not  be  forgotten  that 
thousands,  to  whom  it  has  thus  appeared,  have  felt,  no  less  than 
we,  attachment  to  life,  fears  of  violent  (death,  love  to  their  fai^i- 
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lies  and  altars,  sensibility  to  the  SQ&ringi,  or  dishonor,  of  their 
parents,  their  wives,  and  their  children. 

In  contemplation  of  the  facts,  which  have  now  been  men-' 
tioned,  every  person,  possessing  feelings,  either  of  religion  or  huh 
manity,  is  led  to  inquire,  whether  the  fiiture  is  to  resemble  the 
past ;  whether  the  earth  is  doomed  to  continoe  through  all  ages, 
the  theatre  of  national  wars^;  whether,  as  the  human  mind  ie 
cultivated,  and  us  science  and  the  arts  are  carried  to  greater 
perfection,  both  will  be  employed  in  devisbg  new  instnimeats 
and  methods  for  destroying  the  hopes,  disturbing  the  enjoyments, 
eonsuming  the  habitations,  and  wasting  the  lives  of  men.  In  oth-* 
er  words.  Shall  the  sword  devour  forever? 

To  answer  this  question  will  nctw  be  attempted.  I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  aU,  to  whom  I  am  speaking,  beyeve  the  Chrbtian 
religion;  and  believe  further,  that  Almighty  Grod  does  not  want 
the  power  to  execute  his  promises  and  determinations.  On  these 
promises  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  establish  a  conclusion,  highly 
favorable  to  the  best  feelings  and  hopes  of  mankind. 

I.  The  empire  of  Christ,  by  which  1  mean  the  difiusion  and 
eflbcts  of  the  Christian  religion,  shall  be  univei^  :  AU  kings 
shall  bow  down  before  him ;  yea,  alK  nations  shall  serve  him. 
He  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  river  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. — ^The  stone,  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
hands,  as  seen  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  vision,  itself  became  a  greet 
mountain,  and  filled  the  whole  earth. 

This  kingdoiA  shall  be,  not  only  universal,  but  perpetual  i 
The  Grod  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  saith  the  prophet 
Daniel,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed. — ^The  kingdoms  of  this 
world,  said  the  great  voices  in  heaven,  shaU  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Ood,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever. — ^I  have 
made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen  ;  I  have  sworn  unto  David 
may  servant  t  his  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  forever,  and 
bis  throne  as  the  days  of  heaven. 

Considering  the  character  of  him,  who  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  empire,  namely,  tlie  Prince  of  Peace,  its  miM  and  paoifie 
nature  was  to  have  been  presumed.     But  testimony,  as  to  this 
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poifit,is  explicit  and  mtkhcUay :  In  his  dajsshalldie  rigbteoitt 
floorish ;  and  abundance  of  peace,  so  long  as  the  moon  enduretb* 
The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  wkh  the  lamb  :  the  leopard  shall  Ue 
down  with  the  kid :  and  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion^  and  the 
fading  together :  and  a  little  child  shaU  lead  them.  They  shall 
not  hurt  nor  destroy  b  all  my  holy  monntatn ;  for  the  earth 
shall  be  foil  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea*  The  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace;  and  the 
cfiect  of  righteousness,  ^piietness  and  assurance  foreTer.  And 
my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceable  habitation,  and  in  sure 
dwellings,  and  in  qinet  resting  places.  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people ;  and  they  shall  heat 
Ihmr  swords  into  pbuj^ishares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
faeoks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nekher  shall 
•they  learn  war  any  more.    ^ 

My  bearers,  I  ask  you  to  entertain  no  yisiooary  expectations, 
no  dreams  of  distempered  fancy.  But  I  take  the  liberty  of  ap* 
pealing  to  you,  whether  a  state  of  greater  peace,  order,  and  tb* 
tue,  may  not  be  confidently  predicted,  widiout  credulity,  or  rash* 
ness  i  Do  men  erer  expect,  or  require,  on  the  most  important 
sobjeels,  better,  evideuce,  on  which  to  rest  their  opinions,  than 
that  which  has  now  been  exhibited  ?  Is  there  any  peculiar  am« 
bignity  in  those  passages  of  Scripture,  irtiich  haire  now  been 
eiled  ?  Of  that  variety  of  figures,  which  they  embrace,  is  the 
general  import  questionable  ?  If  then  the  Scriptures  are  of 
diVine  origin^  and  do  cootain  promises  of  uniirersal  and  per- 
petnal  peaee  on  earth,  we  are  not  only  permitted,  but  required 
so  beUeve,  that  the  time  is  comiog,  when  wars  shall  no  longer 
disturb  the  nations.  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nei- 
ther the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent.  Haifa  he  aaid, 
and  shall  he  not  do  it?  -Or  hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good?  But  in  the  present  instance,  our  fmth  is  coo- 
Armed,  by  seeing  the  manner  in  wbich  the  event  foretold 
shall  be  accomplniMd.  There  is  an  obrious  connexion  between 
the  influence  of  Christianity  and  the  annihiktion  of  wtir.  No 
pfaik)sq)hical  sutesman  can  attribute  war  to  any  other  caoae, 
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than  that;  trhicb-has  been  assigned  to  it  by  die  pea  of  iospirar 
tion.  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings?  Come  tbey  not  hence 
eren  of  your  lusts,  that  war  in  your  members  ?  Had  the  king 
of  Assyria  imbibed  a  spirit  similar  to  that  which  Christianity  in- 
culcates, would  he  have  boasted,  saying :  I  have  removed*  the 
bounds  of  the  people,  and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and  have 
put  down  the  inhabitants  as  a  valiant  man  i.  Had  the  States  of 
Greece  cordially  imbibed  a  religion  like  that  of  Jesus,  diouU 
we  ever  have  heard  of  a  Peloponnesian  war  ?  Had  the  son  of 
Philip  embraced  such  a  religion,  would  he  have  invaded^Scytbiai 
and  crossed  the  Indus  ?  Had  Rome,  whether  under  kings, €pii- 
Bttls,  or  emperors,  known  the  doctrines  of  Him,  who  spake  bom 
heaven,  and  received  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  would  die  have 
been  perpetually  engaged  in  wars  of  conquest  and  ambitionf 
Or  if  Europe,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had  been  really, 
as  she  was  nomiaally.  Christian,  would  the  whole  earth  and 
ocean  have  resounded  with  the  noise  of  her  battles  ?  We  do 
not  attempt  to  maintain,  that  there  is  any  power  in  ibtff  Christian 
name,  which  will  frighten  from  the  earth  the  demon  of  war« 
Christiainty  will  render  communities  good  and  pacific,  so  far 
only,  as  they  adopt  its  principles,  submit  to  its  restraints,  and 
obey  its  injunctions. 

If  any  person  doubts  that  the  tendency  a[  this  religi<Hi  corres- 
ponds with  the  proclamation,  by  which  angeb  announced  the 
advent  of  its*  author ; — ^if  any  one  doubts  that  its  genuine  influ- 
ence is^  to  promote  '*  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards 
men,"  he  may  readily  obtab  satisfaction  by  consulting  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ,  or  the  writings  of  his  mspired  apostles :  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  for  theirs  is  the  kingdcmi  of  heaven* 
Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall  inherit -the  earth.  Bless- 
ed are  the  peace-makers;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God. — Love  your  enemi^ ;  do  good  to  them  that  hate  yoo ; 
pray  ibr  them  that  despitefully  use  you,  *  and  persecute  you. 
Deariy  bebved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  un- 
to wrath ;  fi>r  it  b  written.  Vengeance  is  mme ;  I  will  repay, 
aaith  the  Lord.    Therefinre,  if  thine  enemy  hanger,  feed  Um ; 
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if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. — ^Be  not  oreioome  of  evil ;  but 
oreroone  evil  with  good.  Cbristianitj  strikes  at  the  foot  gt 
angry  contention ;  its  (dbject  is  to  seize  upon  the  heart.  Streains 
art  rendered  salutary,  if  you  can  first  extract  from  the  fountain 
its  deadly  qualities. 

But  is  there  any  thing,  you  may  askt  in  the  present  state  or 
aspect  of  the  world,  which  indicates  the  approach  of  better  days? 
May  tranquillity  among  the  nations  be  more  rationally  anticipat- 
ed,  at  present,  than  at  any  former  period  ?  Doubtless  it  may. 
The  world  exhibits  many  symptoms  of  moral  convalescence* 
The  Christian  religion  has  become  an  object  of  peculiar  interest, 
in  the  Christian  worid.  Believers  in  this  religion  have  recently 
b^un  to  fed,  with  a  sensibility,  hitherto  unknown,  both  their 
privileges  and  their  obligations.  As  they  attempt  to  open  the 
^es  of  the  heathen,  their  own  visual  perception  becomes  more 
dear  and  distinct.  In  whatever  nation,  community,  or  family, 
much  effint  is  made  to  teach  pagans  the  way  of  salvation,  some 
alteration  ibr  the  better  will  be  experienced  in  its  own  religious 
knowledge,  in  its  mord  habits  and  character.  But  we  have  shown 
that  as  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  Christianity  are  difiiised, 
the  temper  and  practices  of  men  become  more  pacific,  reason  is 
more  regarded,  and  the  passions  of  the  human  heart,  if  not  sub* 
dued,,are  chastened  and  restrained. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  my  hearers,  that  on  the  2Mk  of  Sep-' 
tember,  1815,  was  formed  at  Paris,  a  confederation,  denominat- 
ed the  Holy  League,  between  th6  emperors  of  Austria  and  Rus* 
sia,  and  the  kmg  of  Prussia.  These,  princes  declare  solemnly, 
**  that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  show  in  the 
ftce  of  the  universe,  their  unwavering  determination  to  adopt 
for  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  both  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  States,  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other 
government,  the  precepts  of  diis  holy  religion,  the  precepts  of 
justice,  of  charity,  and  of  peace."  Other  powers  have  since,* 
it  appears,  acceded  to  this  solemn  covenant. 

In  whatever  view  the  matter  is  contemplated,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  consider  this  coalition  among  the  most  extraordinary  and 
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krterestiiig  ocouneneaB,  of  modern  times.  What  is  the  real 
character  of  these  potentates,  in  respect  to  religion,  cannot  be 
determined  by  a  public  document  of  tUs  kind>  But  that  the  j 
wish  to  be  considered  bjr  their  respective  subjects,  and  by  the 
world,  as  the  patrons  of  Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
To  maintain  this  character,  they  will,  at  least,  discountenance 
infidelity,  and  make  provision,  that  their  subjects  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  religious  instruction.  In  this  way,  Idngs  do  become 
nursing  fotbers  to  the  church.  In  this  way  is  the  gospel  honor- 
ed in  die  view  of  men,  its  doctrines  become  more  known,  and 
its  precepts  more  regarded.  But,  in  this  imperial  covenant, 
there  is  not  only  an  express  and  solemn  recognition  of  Christi'^ 
anity  in  general ;  but  its  pacific  principles  are  distinctly  specified : 
Hie  precepts  of  jtistice,  of  charity  and  peace. 

Another  consideratibn,  well  calculated  to  animate  the  firiends 
of  peace,  is  the  unexpected  success,  with  which,  at  the  present 
day,  God  sees  fit  to  crown  almost  every  effinrt,  made  for  pur- 
pose9  of  benevolence  or  piety.  Whether  we  contemplate  socie- 
ties, whose  object  is  to  employ  missionaries,  to  distribute  the 
Scriptures,  or  pamphlets  of  moral  and  religious  tendency;  whetln 
er  we  contemplate  the  education  of  headien  yodth,  either  in 
their  own  countries,  or  in  ours;  or  confine  our  views  to  Sunday 
and  charity  schools,  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  blessing  of 
Ood  surpasses  the  calculations  of  men :  A  little  one  becomes  a 
thousand,  and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation.  There  is  a  handful 
of  com  in  the  earth,  on  the  top  of  the  motratains ;  the  fruit 
thereof  b  seen  to  shake  like  Lebanon. 

But  since  Christianity  is  itself  a  religion  of  peace,  the  very 
object  which  this  society  professes  to  have  b  view,  is  secured, 
so  far  as  Cbristianhy  gains  influence ;  why  then,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, sbouM  societies  be  instituted  distinctly  for  (his  purpose  ?  I 
observe,  in  reply,  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  every  genuine  Chris- 
tian does  something  towards  effecting  the  design  for  which  these 
societies  are  formed.  We  view  every  person  of  this  description, 
as  our  fimd  and  coadjutor.  So  is  every  Christian,  acting  in 
character,  a  firiend  to  all  benevolent  institutions ;  but  this  does 
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DOt  render  the  existence  of  sucb  institutions  unnecessary.  Everjr 
Christian,  acting  in  character,  is  t  friend  to  humanity,  to  justice, 
and  rational  freedom,  and  therefore  an  enemy  to  the  slave  trade. 
But  unless  abolition  societies  had  been  formed,  that  most  un- 
righteous traffic  might  have  continued  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Something  was  necessary  to  awaken  sensibility,  and  to  fix  the 
public  attention. 

My  hearers  will  have  the  goodness  to  remark,  that  we  make 
no  high  pretensions.  Eoiowing  that  our  influence  is  neither 
weighty  nor  extensive,  our  claims  and  expectations  are  of  a 
chastened  and  moderate  kind.  .  We  are  not„  I  hope,  insensible 
that  all  our  sufficiency  is  of  Grod, — that  we  have  no  strength, 
nor  wbdom,  nor  resolution,  but  what  we  derive  from  him.  To 
him,  therefore,  we  would  daily  address  the  poet's  prayer,  and 
say, 

*^  From  Thee  is  all  tliat  soothes  the  life  of  man, 

His  high  endeavors,  and  bis  glad  saceesSi 

His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve.** 

Thb  society  and  others,  formed  for  the  same  oliject,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  may  now  be  conqpared  to  light 
clouds,  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  '*  no  bigger  than  a  roaii's^ 
hand."  It  is  for  divine  irisdora  to  determine,  whether  the^e 
clouds  shall  be  speedily  attenuated  and  dissolved ;  ot  whether 
they  shall  be  thickened  and  enlarged,  and,  uniting  with  others, 
yet  to  b^  formed  in  the  intermediate  spaces,  shall  cover  2}l  the 
heavens,  and  shall  distil  '^  the  dew  of  Hermon ;  the  dew  that 
descended  on  the  mouotaina  of  Zioo." 
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TRUE  SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY.* 

Isaiah,  33 :  6.— -Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy 
times,  and  strength  of  salration ;  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  his  treas- 
ure. 

This  chapter  begins  with  an  elegant  apostrophe  to  Senna- 
cherib,  king  of  A^syria^  reproaching  him  as  the  ambitious  and 
unprovoked  disturber  of  the  peace  of  nations.  The  prophet 
next  makes  a  devout  address  to  Jehovah,  expressing  confidence 
in  the  divine  government^  and  hope  of  the  delivery  and  security 
of  his  people,  notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  an  insolent  and 
imperious  .a4^ersary. 

The  text  is  thought  to  be  directed  to  Hezekiah,  then  the 
monarch  of  Judah,  and  is  thus  rendered  by  Bishop  Lowth  : 

Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  siabiUty  of  thy  times; 
the  possession  of  continued  salvation  ;  the  fear  cfJehovah^  this 
shall  be  thy  treasure* 

.  The  terms,  wisdom  and  fear  of  Ood^  as  frequently  used  in 
Scripture,  are  synonymous.  The  fear  of  (he  Lordj  thai  is 
wisdom.  But,  as  both  occur  in  our  text,  it  is  rational  to  ooo^ 
elude,  that  by  the  latter,  is  signified  an  ability  to  accomplish 
desirable  ends,  by  a  judicious  choice  and  iirrangementof  means. 
This  ability,  though  often  found  in  connexion  with  knowledge 
and  piety,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  either.  The  fear  of 
Ood  directs  men  to  aim  at  the  purest  and  noblest  ends.  For- 
the  accomplishment  of  these,  wisdom  makes  a  selection  from 
those  various  means,  which  knowledge  has  provided. 

*  Preached  at  the  Annual  Election,  Mass.  May,  1814* 
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The  doctrine  iocalcated  by  our  text  is,  tfaereibre,  that  the 
permanent  pra9penty  of  a  nation  i$  best' secured  by  a  unian  of 
knowledge  J  medom^  and  the  fear  of  Ood.. 

After  having  endeavored  to  illustrate  this  proposition,  we 
shall  consider,  in  what  way  these  qualities  can  he  most  eflfectu- 
ally  promoted. 

To  elucidate  the  proposition,  we  ob^nre,^^^,  that  by  ecUnee^ 
a  natbn  is  enabled  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  its  natural 
situation.  It  avails  little,  that  the  soil  of  a  country  is  rich,  if 
the  art  of  cultivation  is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants.  It  avails 
notbbg,  that  her  shores  are  capable  of  being  connected  with 
every  climate,  through  tlie  medium  of  intervening  seas  or  oceans, 
while  science  has  never  taught  the  construction  of  vessels,  nor 
the  art  of  directbg  them*  Without  this  knowledge,  there .  is 
comparatively  little  use  in  the  rivers,  by  which  a  country  is  in* 
tersected ;  nor  can  the  advantages  of  them  be  fully  realized,  till 
all  vindble  obstacles  to  navigation  are  actually  overcome,  and 
neigbbocing  streams  are  made  to  unite  their  waters. 

The  fearfiil  Urain  of  disorders,  which  makes  such  ^ctensive 
abd  perpetual  devastation  on  the  happiness  and  life- of  man,  is 
found  capable  of  being  arrested  or  enfeebled  by  the  uste  of  these 
mineral  or  vegetable  substances,  which  the  liberality  of  nature 
produces;  but  of  which  it  is  the  province  of  science  to  disoovar 
the  virtues,  and  the  just  applkation.  It  b  in  vain,  that  reme* 
dies  are  provided  for  human  sufierings,  or  sustenance  for  hu- 
man life,  while  the  plants,  or  minerals,  which  contain  them,  are 
permitted  to  remain  undistinguished  in  the  bosom  of  the  forest, 
or  buried  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth*  How  inexpressibly 
might  the  sum  of  human  misery  have  been  lessened,  had  the 
science  of  medicine,  among  all  the  natk)ns  of  antiquity,  been 
advanced  to  its  present  state !  What,  enormous  waste  of  life  has 
been  annuidly  made  for  many  centuries,  by  a  disorder,  the  easy 
prevention  of  which  is  matter  of  reoent  discovery !  The  sciences 
of  .chemistry  and  mineralogy,  lately  introduced  into  our  coimtry, 
and  now  cultivated  with  so  much  ardor  and  success,  cannot  faili 
by  their  influence  on  medicine,  agriculture  and  the  arts,  lo  pro* 
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duce-  consequences  of  gre&t  nationti  ]iiifM>rtcnoe.  Tbe  nature 
of  man  on  tbe  one  side,  and  of  soik  and  climates  on  the  other, 
remains  the  same  in  every  age.  It  is  knowledge— -it  is  eukhra- 
tion  that  produces  the  change.  To  this  are  we  to  ascribe  it, 
that  b  our  own  country,  where,  two  centuries  ago,  wild  beasts 
and  savages  were  contending  for  the  empire  of  an  unmeasured 
desert,  there  are  now  dvil  insdtulions,  commerce,  cities,  arts, 
letters,  religion,  and  all  the  charities  of  social  and  domestic  life. 

Secondly — in  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  implied  a  right  un- 
dwstanding  of  the  nature  and  design  of  civil  society.  A  com- 
munity possessing  these  qualities,  will  consider  government  as  a 
benevolent  institutkm,  resulting  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
and  conducive  not  less  to  his  liberty,  than  to  his  security.  They 
will  adopt  a  form  of  government,  not  only  good  in  itself,  but 
adapted  to  tbe  local  and  relative  situation  of  their  country,  and 
to  their  own  genius  and  character.  Whatever  constitutioQ  may 
be  preferred,  they  will  never  accede  to  the  doctrine,  that  the 
people  were  made  for  their  rulers;  but  will  rather  consider  the  - 
latter  as  the  honored  depositaries  of  power,  or^mally  inherent 
ia  tbe  people,  and  voluntarily  relinquished  by  them,  on  condi* 
tkm  of  its  being  used  tor  their  benefit.  They  will,  by  cons^ 
qoence,  believe  themselves  in  possession  of  a  right,  either  to  re* 
some  the  power,  or  else  to  demand  the  accomplishment  of  the 
conditions,  on  which  it  was  conferred. 

Thirdly — ^whatever  civil  compact  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt, 
an  enlightened  people  will  not  Urust  themselves  to  cadculate,  wkh 
nhinuteness  and  confidence,  the  greatest  degree  of  political  proa- 
perity  that  may  be  enjoyed,  nor  the  least  degree  of  restraint 
that  may  be  necessary.  .  It  will  not  escape  them,  that  no  human 
foresight  can  extend  to  all  emergencies,  which  a  series  of  years 
may  produce ;  and  that  time  may  develope,  in  any  political  con* 
slitiitkMi^  traits,  either  more  or  less  vakiable,  than  were  apparent 
to  its  original  authors.  It  w  a  well  known  truth  in  mechanica, 
that  the  aetud  and  theoretipal  powers  of  a  machine  wiH  nev«r 
ooindde.  Through  the  flexibiii^  o(  one  part,  the  rigicKty  of 
another,  and  the  rou^mess  of  a  drird,  the  result  may  disappoiaft 
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tbote  fond  bopeii,  which  seemed  to  rest  on  the  firm  ground  of 
mttbematical  calculatioo.  The  judicious  artist  will  not,  how- 
evefi  OD  thb  account}  be  wilting  to  reject^  as  Wimhless,  a  struc* 
ture  of  splendid  and  complioated  mechanism,  of  solid  materials, 
in  the  formation  of  which,  much  labor,  ex[)erience  and  mgenuitjr 
have  been  employed. 

It  is  a  remark,  not  less  important  because  frequently  niade, 
that  an  indifferent  constitution  hiay  be  so  administered,  as  to 
render  a  nation  happy,  and  that,  without  a  good  administration, 
the  best  political  institutions  will  fail  of  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose. Now,  as  the  manner  in  which  government  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  any  nation,  can  never  be  foreseen,  a  discerning 
people  will  not  confidently  anticipate,  as  their  perpetual  portion, 
the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  which  their  form  of  government 
seems  calculated  to  secure.  Nor  will  they  fix  their  eyes  so  in- 
tensely on  the  evils  which  may  be  felt  at  any  period,  as  to  for- 
get the  imperfection  of  all  human  establishments,  and  that,  un* 
der  a  new  form  of  government,  may  be  conpealed  htoportaot 
disadvantages,  which  experience  alone  can  bring  to  light.  Re- 
jecting alike  the  character  of  inconstancy,  turbulence,  and  des- 
pondency, they  will  neither  tamely  yield  to  abuses,  nor  subvert 
their  political  institutions  on  account  of  them. 

F(mr<A/y-— as  an  enlightened  people  will  know  how  to  value 
their  rights,  they  will  place  those  in  office,  who,  by  their  ability, 
knowledge,  and  integrity,  are  entitled  to  such  distinction.  To 
obtain  their  sofiages,  it  will  not  be  enough,  that  a  man  professes 
his  attachment  to  order,  religion,  or  liberty.  He  must  have 
more  solid  ground,  on  which  to  establish  his  claims  to  public 
favor.  In  knowledge  and  wisdom  is  doubtless  implied  a  spirit 
of  discemnoent.  To  enjoy  the  confidence  of  a  wise  people, 
there  must  therefore  be  a  consistency  of  character,  a  uniform 
regard  to  moral  principle  and  the  public  good.  They  will  clear- 
ly perceive,  that  the  civil  interests  of  millions  cannot  be  secure 
in  the  hands  of  men,  who,  in  the  more  confined  circle  of  com- 
HMNi  interooarse,  are  selfish,  rapacious,  or  aspiring. 

An  enKgbteoed  regard  to  self-interest  and  a  xeh^oas  sense  of 
Vol.  IL  37 
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responsibility,  will  in  this  case,  lead  to  the  same  practical  reeolu 
Id  exercising  the  right  of  freemen,  the  manof  reKgion  expcriea- 
ces  no  conflict  between  his  duty  and  his  incfination.  Towards 
the  dishonest,  profane,  ambitious  and  profligate,  he  feels 

''The  sn-ODg  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.*^ 

He  has  no  wish  to  behold,  arrayed  in  robes  of  office,  men, 
whose  largest  views  do  not  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal 
life,  and  whose  deportment  and  conversation  indicate  neither 
love  nor  reverence  for  the  Author  of  their  being. 

In  very  popular  governments,  where  the  elecUve  franchise 
is  widely  extended,  it  is,  doubtless,  impossible  that  candidates 
for  public  office  shpuld  be  personally  known  to  all,  whose  suf- 
frages they  receive.  How  generally  soever  knowledge  is  diffiised, 
all  the  members  of  a  large  State  cannot  be  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  mutual  observation.  In  this  case,  tewoft  must  be  had 
to  the  best  sources  of  information.  But  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  a  portion  of  the  same  intelligence  and  virtue,  re- 
quired in  rulers,  is  necessary  in  giving  information  concemk^ 
candidates.  An  honest  and  well-informed  freeman  will  rely  cm 
none  but  honest  and  well-informed  witnesses. 

Fifthly — a  nation  dbtinguished  by  a  union  of  wisdom,  know«> 
ledge,  and  the  fear  of  God,  is  morally /certain  of  having  its  gov- 
ernment well  administered,  not  only  for  the  reason  just  assigned, 
but  because  the  tone  of  morals,  existing  in  such  a  nation,  wiH 
operate  as  a  powerful  restraint,  if,  by  any  casualty  or  deep  dis- 
simulation, persons  of  yielding  virtue  should  be  placed  in  offioa* 

Public  opinion  constitutes  a  tribunal,  which  few  men,  and 
least  of  all,  those  who  are  in  pursuit  of  popular  favor,  will  dare 
to  set  at  defiance.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  a  people,  truly 
wise  and  virtuous,  should  have  a  government  badly  administer- 
ed. Whenever  the.majori^  of  a  conmnmity  complain  of  their 
rulers,  they  implicitly  utter  reproaches  against  themselves,  for 
having  placed  their  destiny  in  the  hands  of  men,  with  whom  it 
is  insecure.  If  their  reproaches  are  long  continued,  it  is  good 
proof  that  their  own  mends  exhibit  no  very  striking  contrast 
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with  the  morals  of  those  whose  profligacy  they  condenui*  In 
popular  govemmeots,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  rulers  must  flour- 
ish or  wither  with  those  of  the  people. 

wj^om.  A  union  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  andihe  fear  of  God, 
will  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  by  increasing  its 
power. 

That  a  nation,  degenerate  in  its  roorak,  may,  however,  be 
formidable  by  its  policy  and  physical  strength,  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. But,  if  ignorance  is  joined  to  the  want  of  virtue,  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  its  imbecility  will  be  equal  to  its  wretchedness. 
Let  the  same  nation  become  both  well-informed  and  virtuous, 
and  the  augmentation  of  power  will  be  incredible.  In  a  wise 
and  virtuous  State,  the  citiz^s  will  cherish  mutual  confidence. 
This  confidence  will  be  a  bond  of  union,  not  only  between  the 
people  and  their  government,  but  between  the  di&rent  orders 
and  members  of  the  community.  In  such  a  State,  rulers  will 
act,  not  tor  themselves,  but  for  the  nation ;  nOr  will  the  people 
indulge  a  q)irit  of  restless  innovation,  murmuring,  or  faction. 

Virtue,  in  a  society,  says  a  profound  writer,*  ^'  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  procure  superiority  and  additional  power,  whether  this 
power  be  considered  as  the  means  of  security  from  opposite 
power,  or  of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it  has  this  ten- 
dency by  rendering  public  good  both  an  object  and  an  end  to 
every  member  of  the  society  ;  by  putting  every  one  upon  con- 
sideratioa  and  diligence,  recoUection  and  selC^ovemment,  both 
in  order  to  see  what  b  the  most  efbctual  method,  and  also  in 
order  to  perform  their  proper  part  for  obtaining,  and  preserving 
it ;  by  uniting  a  society  within  itself,  and  so  increasing  its  strength; 
and  what  is  particulariy  (o  be  mentioned,  uniting  it  by  means  of 
veracity  and  justice*  Pow^r  in  society,  by  being  under  the  di- 
rection of  virtue,  naturally  increases,  and  has  a  necessary  tenden* 
cy  to  prevailover  opposite  power,  not  under  the  direction  of  it,  in 
like  manner,  as  power,  by  being  under  the  direetion  of  reason, 
increases,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevail,  over  brute  force." 


*  Bishop  Butler. 
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^  A  state  of  things  is  here  supposed,  it  may  be  objected^  which 
b  whollj^  ideal ;  since  the  world,  from  its  commencement,  has 
produced  nothing  resembling  it  This  is,  indeed,  true.  But, 
if  it  is  true,  that  a  State  would  be  extremely  powerful,  were  it 
entirely  virtuous,  its  power  must,  by  consequence,  be  propor- 
tbnate  to  its  virtue. 

A  nation,  but  faintly  resembling  that  which  has  been  imagined, 
would,  indeed,  be  far  less  than  others  likely  to  experience  civil 
discord  and  foreign  wars.  Without  cool  deliberation,  and  a 
solemn  conviction  of  responsibility,  it  would  not  gird  on  the 
harness.  But,  proceeding  with  reluctance,  and  under  the  iro* 
pulse  of  duty,  it  would,  if  circumstances  should  not  only  justify, 
but  require  the  measure,  act  with  the  more  determined  valor. 
Like  the  judgments  of  heaven,  its  displeasure  would  be  slow 
and  righteous,  but  irresistible :  The  people  that  do  know  their 
God,  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits. 

Ftxrther.  Wisdom  and  virtue  tend  directly  to  the  stability  of 
a  government,  as  they  will  prevent  both  the  necessity  and  the 
general  desire  of  a  revolution.  The  necessity  of  such  an  event) 
in  any  nation,  implies  a  high  degree  of  corruption  in  its  rulers. 
The  desire  without  the  necessity  indicates,  with  no  less  certi^n* 
ty,  a  depraved,  restless,  and  turbulent  people.  It  is  evidenti 
that  a  moral  and  enlightened  people  will  not  be  factious ;  nc^ 
will  an  administration  of  this  character  be  oppressive.  It  is  a 
melancholy  and  mortifying  truth,  that  all  human  things  tend  to 
degeneracy.  To  check  this  tendency,  in  any  political  estab^ 
lishment,  knowledge,  generally  difiused  and  actively  employed, 
in  connexion  with  a  religious  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  may 
be  efiectual.  Moderate  evils,  not  easily  remedied,  wiH  be  pa* 
tiently  endured.  Tranquillity  and  prosperity  may  tlius  be  the 
growth  of  ages  and  centuries.  But,  where  there  is  not  enough 
either  of  knowledge  or  moral  principle  to  discover  or  correct 
abuses,  as  they  occur,  the  mass,  by  constant  accretions,  will 
become  enormous,  and  produce  eventually  the  atrocities  and 
sufferings  of  a  revolution. 

A  well-informed  people  know  the  advantages  of  the  civil. 
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compared  i^itb  the  savage  state.  Thej  know  that  where  there  is 
civil  society,  there  must  be  law,  and  that  law  implies  restraint. 
They  will  consider  partial  restraint,  as  a  moderate  price,  at  which 
to  purchase  the  rich  blessings  oforder  and  safety.  From  a  reli- 
gious people,  civil  goT^mment,  so  iar  as  it  is  of  a  moral  nature, 
can  never  incur  opposition.  The  restraints  of  morality  they  are 
bound  to  observe  by  stronger  obligations,  than  those  which  arise 
fiom  any  human  authority.  On  their  hearts  the  works  of  a  di- 
vine law  are  deeply  inscribed^  They  abstain  from  moral  disor- 
der, out  of  regard  to  this  law,  which  extends  equally  to  the 
savage  and  the  social  state ;  to  eveiy  condition  indeed,  and  to 
every  part  of  the  universe,  where  there  are  human,  or  even  in- 
telligent beings. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom  tend  no  less  to  the  stability  of  a  gov- 
ernment, by  opposing  despotism,  than  by  avoiding  anarchy. 
Where  the  minds  of  a  nation  are  left  free,  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment can  never  be  established.  While  the  spirit  of  a  people  is 
unsubdued,  by  which  I  mean,  when  it  is  under  no  confinement, 
but  that  which  arises  from  reason  and  religion,  obstacles,  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  will  be  planted  in  the  road  of  an  aspiring 
despot.*  There  b  no  communion — ^there  is  no  congeniality 
between  that  intellectual  and  moral  elevation,  implied  in  the 
character  of  a  peo{de,  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  the  fear 
of  God,  and  that  ignorance,  corruption,  and  debasement,  in- 
vited in  quietly  surrendering  to  human  caprice,  those  rights 
which  our  Creator  designed,  as  the  unalienable  accompaniments 
of  a  rational  nature. 

To  illustrate  and  exemplify  these  remarks,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  early  history  of  our  own  country.  Those  illustrious  men, 
who,  under  God,  directed  the  earlier  destinies  of  New-England, 
were  distinguished  for  the  character,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.    They  were  equally  remarkable  for  their  love  of  lib- 

*  The  ancient  Greeks  were  bo  fully  convinced  of  this,  that  ffae  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene,  having  gradually  subjected  some  of  their  allies, 
who  had  revolted,  forbade  them  to  give  any  instruction  to  their  chH- 
dren — JEliani  m$t.  Far.  L.  7. 15. 
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erijj  and  their  hatred  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  They  could, 
without  complaioty  forego  the  indulgences  and  elegances  of  life ; 
they  could  look  unappalled  on  a  vast,  stormy,  unfrequented  ocean; 
they  could  plant  themselves  and  their  iamflies,  in  a  wilderness 
rendered  hideous  by  every  danger ;  they  could  submit,  with  in- 
vincible fortitude,  to  toils  and  privations  ;<^but  their  noble  minds 
could  not  endure  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious  bondage.  How 
well  they  understood  both  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
rights  of  government,  appears  from  the  following  words  of 
one  of  their  chief  magistrates.^  ^*  There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  is  inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of  re* 
straint,  and  the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace ;  and  all  the 
ordinances  of  .God  are  bent  against  it  But  there  is  a  civil, 
moral,  federal  liberty,  which  consists  in  every  one's  enjoying  his 
proper^,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  a 
liberty  for  that  only,  which  is  just  and  good ;  for  this  liberty 
you  are  to  stand  for  your  lives.'' 

The  fear  of  Grod  tends  to  the  stability  of  a  nation,  by  ensuring 
the  divine  protection.  If  no  human  being  either  enters  the 
world  or  leaves  it ;  if  no  plant  of  the  field  either  vegetates  or 
decays ;  if  no  sparrow  falls  to  the  grotrad  without  our  heavenly 
Father,  can  all  the  parts  of  that  vast  and  complicated  machine, 
denominated  a  nation,  continue  their  relative  positions,  and  dis- 
charge their  various  functions  without  the  same  counsel  and 
i^ency  ?  All  nations  are  before  him  as  nothing ;  they  are  ac- 
counted as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  At  what  time  I  shall 
speak,  saith  Jehovah,  concerning  a  nation,  and  concerning  a 
kingdom,  to  pluck  up  and  to  pull  down  and  destroy  it,  if  that 
nation,  against  whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I 
will  repent  of  the  evil,  which  I  thought  to  do  unto  them.  And 
at  what  time  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  fi 
kingdom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it,  if  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  I  will 
repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them. 

This  language  expresses  not  merely  the  manner,  in  which 
Grod  dealt  with  the  Jewish  nation,  over  which  he  maintained  a 


Governor  Winthrop. 
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goveramMit  pecufiarly  retributhFe ;  but  the  oourse  of  hb'  pravi^ 
deoce  in  geDeral.  There  are  two  ways,  in  which  these  declara- 
tions are  rendered  efTectual.  In  the  first  place,  such  is  the  di- 
vine constitution,  that  vice  brings  immediate  punishment  to  a 
State,  by  rendering  it  discordant  and  feeble.  Such  is  the  es- 
sential and  immutable  nature  of  vice,  as  to  blast  the  best  hopes 
of  society,  and  to  weaken  the  bonds,  by  which  it  is  held  to- 
gether. Virtue,  we  have  seen,  tends  to  union,  strength  and 
harmony.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  God  protects  an  upright 
nation,  by  its  uprightness,  and  demolishes  and  ruins  an  immoral 
nation  by  its  profligacy. 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  prayers 
of  the  righteous  come  up  as  a  memorial  before  God.  This  sen- 
timent is  not  peculiar  to  revelation,  but  may  be  considered,  as 
universal  among  those  who  believe  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence. God  hath  never  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  "  seek  ye 
me  in  vain.''  But,  that  the  prayers  of  a  nation  may  be  heard 
and  graciously  answered,  it  is  necessary  that  they  maybe  o&r- 
ed  with  uprightness  of  character.  If  the  Lord  will  not  hear  an 
bdividual  who  r^rds  iniquity  in  his  heart,  neither  will  he  ac- 
cept the  sacrifices  of  a  vicious  coomiunity.  Agreeably  to  this, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Judah  had  become  inattentive  to  the  moral 
requirements  of  God,  they  were  not  encouraged  to  expect  any 
favorable  answer  to  their  prayers :  When  ye  spread  forth  your 
bands,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  firom  you.  When 
ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear ;  your  hands  are  full  of 
blood. 

If  national  prosperity  is  the  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed  m  a 
nation,  it  evidently  depends  on  something  more,  than  either  the 
constitution  of  government,  or  what  b  strictly  comprehended  in 
the  administration  of  it.  Where  both  of  these  are  good,  there 
isj  mdeed,  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  people  wiU  be  happy. 
Still  it  is  not  certain.  No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  real  worth 
of  our  earthly  exbtence  consists  m  the  safety  and  purity  of  do- 
mestic intercourse.  Were  all  the  happiness,  hence  resaltmg, 
destroyed,  it  is,  at  least,  questionable,  whether  the  remaining 
would  be  the  better  part.    Now,  though  a  bad  government  is 
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likely  to  contafokiate  the  mass  of  t  nation,  and  infoae  a  kind  id 
pestilence  into  the  intercourse  of  neighbors,  and  even  of  individ- 
uals belonging  to  the  same  family ;  yet  that  state  of  happiness, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  this,  will  nqt  necessarily  result  even 
from  a  union  of  good  laws  and  good  rulers.  In  order  to  this, 
there  must  be  general  knowledge,  but  especially  a  high  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  While  the  ties  of  morality  cannot  be  madfi 
to  fasten  on  the  conscience,  social  intercourse  will  be  rendered 
precarious  by  fiaJsehood  and  selfishness ;  friends  will  be  perfidi- 
ous ;  neighbors  wiH  be  unkind  and  contentious ;  and  all  the  joys 
of  domestic  life  will  be  embittered.  Knowledge,  however  salu- 
tary in  conjunction  with  correct  moral  feelings,  is,  without  them, 
wholly  inadequate  to  diffuse  eidier  happiness  or  safety  through 
the  more  private  departments  of  life. 

In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Greece  was  not  happy,  because  there 
was  nothing  in  her  religion,  which  could  operate,  as  a  principle 
of  moral  life.*  And  Rome  became  dissolute,  because  she  re* 
ceived  from  Athens,  at  the  same  time,  both  her  literature  and  her 
manners.f  In  the  age  of  Julius  and  of  Augustus,  both  public 
and  private  vices  had  become  enormous,  and  extensively  pro- 
pagated. Such  likewise  was  the  state  of  the  Jews,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  good  instruction,  they  rejected  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 
The  want  of  religious  feeling  was  apparent  in  all  the  business 
and  intercourse  of  life.  Every  thing  was  gloomy  and  full  of 
danger :  Take  heed,  every  one  of  his  neighbor,  and  trust  not  to 
any  brother ;  for  every  brother  will  utterly  supplant,  and  every 
neighbor  will  walk  with  slanders.  They  have  taught  their 
tongues  to  speak  lies,  and  weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity. | 

From  all  which  precedes,  it  has  become  sufiiciently  obvious 
that,  in  order  to  experience  die  full  efi^ts  of  the  best  pofitical 
institutions,  a  previous  foundation  must  be  laid  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  compose  the  state ;  and  that  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
the  fear  of  God,  are  the  precious  materials,  of  whnh  this  foun« 


•  Mitfiird's  BmL  of  Greece,  Vol.  IV.  483. 

t  Kemiet*ii  Rom.  Ant  |  Jer.  9: 4, 5. 
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datioD  is  to  be  formed.  The  promotion  of  these  wiD,  therefore, 
demand  the  attention  of  all  the  enlightened  members  of  the  State, 
bat  especially  of  those  concerned  in  its  government  If  -it  is 
important  to  enact  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  it  is  unde- 
ni^iy  more  important  to  prevent  or  extermmate,  if  possible, 
Aose  coifupt  propeDsi<ms,  which  lead  to  it.  iWpplice  officers 
of  a  distempered  city  are  but  ill  employed  in  directing  men  to 
fumigate  the  .streets  and  markets,  if  no  care  be  taken  to  clear 
the  ground  and  purify  the  atmosphere,  from  which  tbecontagioB 
is  communicated. 

Those  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  so  essential  to  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  a  State,  can  be  promoted  extensively  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  education,  early  begun  and  judiciously  prose- 
cuted. The  youth  in  a  community  have,  long  since,  been 
compared  to  the  spring.  The  loss  of  these  would  be  like  strik- 
ing out  from  the  year,  the  vernal  months.  If  there  be  no  vege- 
tation in  the  opening  year,  what  shall  support  liie  during  the 
time  of  autumn  and  winter  ?  Or  what  if  there  be  a  luxuriant 
vegetation,  but  no  salutary  or  nourishing  plant  ?  What  if ''  this-  . 
ties  grow  instead  of  wheat,  and  cockles  instead  of  barley  ?" 

That  education  may  do  much,  both  for  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  a  nation,  cannot  be  called  in  question.  If 
the  Spartan  discipline  was  found  adequate  to  its  object,  during 
many  centuries,  though  it  counteracted  some  of  the  strongest 
afiectionsof  our  natures;  if  parental,  filial  and  even  conjugal 
tenderness  could  be  extingui^d  or  smothered  under  a*  political 
constitution,  which  formed  but  one  family,  of  a  whole  State, 
what  might  not  be  done  by  pursuing,  with  perseverance,  a  plan 
of  education,  concerted  with  just  views  of  the  human  character, 
and  under  the  influence  of  that  glorious  light,  which  Christianity 
has  shed  on  the  destiny  of  man ! 

The  active  powers  of  the  soul  must  either  be  suppressed  or 
directed.  If  they  are  suppressed,  their  possessor  loses,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  his  rank  in  the  moral  world.  If  they  are 
not  suppressed,  they  must  be  directed  by  knowledge  and  moral 
principle. 

Vol.  II.  38 
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The  importance  of  early  instmetion  was  felt  I^  the  wisest 
natioDs  of  antiquity :  ^^  What,"  says  an  author,*  speaking  in  the 
name  of  tbe.Grrecian  sages,  and  profoundly  versed  in  their  writ- 
ings, '^What  are  the  solid  foAindations  of  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  Sutes  ?  Not  the  laws,  which  dispense  the  rewards 
and  punishments ;  but  the  public  voice,  when  it  makes  an  exact 
retribution  of  contempt  aad  esteem «  The  laws,  in  themselves 
impotent,  borrow  their  power  solely  from  manners.  Hence 
results,  in  every  government,  the  indispensable  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  the  education  of  children,  as  an  essential  object,  of 
training  them  up  in  the  spirit  and  love  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  times ;  in  a  word,  in  ,the  principles  which 
ought  ever  after  to  regulate  their  virtues,  their  opinions,  their 
sentiments,  and  their  behavior.  AU,  who  have  meditated  on 
the  art  of  government,  have  been  convinced  that  the  fate  of 
empires,  depended  on  the  education  given  to  youth." 

This  subject  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Athenian  bgis- 
lator.  Solon  enacted  a  number  of  la\^s,  relating  particularly  to 
education.  In  them  he  specified  both  the  time,  at  which  youth 
should  receive  public  lessons,  and  the  character  and  talents  of 
the  masters,  who  should  instruct  them.  One  of  the  Courts  of 
JustiiDe  was  to  superintend  the  observance  of  these  regulations.f 

At  Sparta,  it  is  well  known  that  education  was  every  thing. 
Children  were  scarcely  inti^uced  into  the  world,  when  they 
were  subject  to  a  course  of  discipline,  applied  equally  to  the 
mind  and  the  body.  Lycurgus  would  have  his  laws  engraved 
on  the  hearts  of  the  citizens ;  and,  to  effect  this,  he  endeavored 
so  to  direct  the  education  of  youth,  that  his  institutions  might 
be  to  them,  as  a  law  of  nature.;^ 

''In  the  rising  ages  of  Rome,"  says  the  learned  Kennet, 
'^  while  their  primitive  integrity  and  virtue  flourished,  the  train- 
ing up  of  youth  was  a  most  sacred  duty.     But,  in  the  looser 

*Abb^  Barthelfuni.  Travels  of  Anacbarsis  III.  329. 

tTrav.  of  AnacbarwSjVol.  63.— Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  ToL  1. 44a 

t  Ibid.  819. 
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tknes  of  th6  empirei  the  sbtmeful  Degligence  of  parents  and  in- 
structors, with  its  necessary  consequence,  the  corruption  apd  de- 
cay of  morality  and  good  letters,  struck  a  great  blow  towards 
dissolving  that  glorious  fabric."* 

'  The  same  general  principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in  that 
constitution,  which  was  divinely  bestowed  on  the  Jewish  uation  : 
These  words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  saith  Mosc^Sy 
shaH  be  in  thine  heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  un- 
to thy  children ;  and  shalt  talk  of  thetn,  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way;  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.f 

If  such  be  the  importance  of  education,  may  I  not  be  indulg- 
ed for  a  few  moments,  in  considering  the  most  obvious  ways,  in 
which  it  may  be  promoted  ? 

At  the  head  of  these,  we  cannot  hesitate  ta  place  parental  or 
domestic  instruction.  In  his  children,  the  parent  beholds  those, 
who  are  to  become  members  of  the  State,  and  to  act,  in  a  sphere 
of  gre«ter  or  less  extent,  on  its  political  and  moral  interests.  He 
b  forming  their  character  at  an  age,  when  their  dependence  is 
absolute,  and  resistance  impossible.  The  .first  development  of 
the  mind  is  made  under  the  domestic  roof,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those,  who  are  most  interested  to'  observe  it.  It  de- 
pends on  the  knowledge  and  fidelity  of  parents,  whether  their 
children  shall  be  seasonably  taught  the  being,  perfections,  and 
government  of  God,  or  be  permitted  to  spend  the  earlier  part  of 
their  existence  in  ignorance  or  contempt  of  him,  from  whom 
they  received  it.  On  the  same  knowledge  and  fidelity  in  pa- 
rents will  it  depend,  whether  the  first  notions  which  children 
form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  shall  coincide  with  reason  and 
Scripture,  or  be  the  monstrous  birth  of  a  distempered  imagination ; 

*  Juvenal  gives  testimony  to  the  same  effect: 

'^'Dn  majomm  timbris  tenuem,  et  sine  ponders  terram, 
Spirantesque  crocoe^  et  in  umam  perpetuum  ver, 
Qui  praeceptorem  sancti  voluere  parentis 
Esse  loco." 

t  Deut.  6:  6. 
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whether  the  more  gentle  afiections  shall  be  cultivated,  or  the 
wilder  passions  be  permitted  to  rage  and  mingle  in  defiance  of 
restraint,  either  from  prudence  or  religion. 

Every  family  is  a  nation  in  embryo.  Civil  society  originally 
consisted  of  families ;  and  so  it  does  still.  By  forming  habits  of 
obedience,  mtercourse,  and  beneficence,  while  under  parental 
government,  young  persons  become  qualified  to  move  in  a  more 
enlarged  sphere,  and  to  discharge  duties  of  more  extensive  im- 
portance. In  this  manner  are  now  forming  throughout  this 
Commonwealth,  a  «et  of  mechanics,  a  yeomanry,  niiliury  cha- 
racters, merchants,  divines,  legislators,  and  judges  i  aU  those, 
in  fine,  who  shall  compose  the  body  politic^  when  we,  who  are 
now  living,  shall  be  covered  with  the  clods  of  the  valley. 

In  view  of  this  subject,  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  contemplate 
^  the  primitive  character  of  New-England.  In  relation  to  those, 
who,  by  planting  civilization  and  religion  on  these  shores,  trans- 
mitted to  us  this  (air  inheritance,  the  language  of  inspiration  may 
be  well  used  :  IVhen  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in 
a  land  that  was  not  sown,  Israel  was  holiness  to  the  Lord,  and 
the  first  fruits  of  his  increase.  In  almost  every  dwelling  was 
there  both  an  alttfr  and  a  church :  Then  began  men  to  call  on 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  child  was  early  engaged  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  to  whom  he  had  been  consecrated  by  a 
Christian  ordinance.  From  the  lips  of  maternal  piety  and  love, 
he  imbibed  the  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom.  By  a  fisher's 
authority,  guided  and  softened  by  the  spirit  of  religion,  his  ab- 
errations were  reclaimed,  and  virtuous  habits  were  aided  and 
confirmed.  It  was  a  scene  which  angels  delighted  to  witness ! 
The  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sanctuary,  were  objects  not 
only  of  veneration,  but  of  ajSection.  Together  with  the  love  of 
truth  and  probity,  they  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  rational 
freedom  ;  a  character,  remaricable  for  solidity,  decision,  and  in- 
dependence. They  knew  both  how  to  appreciate  their  rights 
and  to  defend  them.  They  knew  what  was  expected  from 
children,  of  whose  parents  it  could  be  emphatically  said,  that 
they  *'  (eared  God,  and  feared  nothing  else." 
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2.  Next  in  importance  to  family  instruction,-  is  that  of  com- 
mon schools.  No  fiiend  of  bis  country  can  ever  be  indifierent 
to  tbis  source  of  information.  Large  rivers  may  be  of  great 
utility  m  fertilizing,  witbin  certain  limits,  the  adjacent  fields. 
But  the  country  in  general  is  to  be  enriched  and  moistened  by 
smaller  streams.  By  the  institution  of  schools,  knowledge  is 
diffiised  over  a  whole  nation.  Its  streams  are  carried  to  every 
house,  and  to  every  cottage.  Tbey  may  be  tasted  alike  by 
children  of  wealthy,  and  by  those  of  indigent  parents.  No- 
thing can  be  more  consistent  witli  republican  principles,  no- 
thing more  essential  to  such  a  government,  than  this  equal 
and  universal  extension^  of  knowledge.  To  a  benevolent  mind 
it  is  highly  gratifjring  to  reflect,  that  in  a  large  community,  there 
should  be  scarcely  a  child  under  the  fanrd  necessity jof  passing 
through  fife  in  profound  ignorance.  No  man  is  in  a  situation 
so  elevated,  as  to  justify  an  inattention  to  such  an  object. 

The  advantages  resuhmg  to  the  public  from  school  edupa- 
tioE,  will  obviously  depend  much  not  only  on  the  knowledge, 
but  also  on  the  morals  of  those,  who  are  employed  to  give  in- 
struction. Parents  can  scarcely  do  their  children  a  more  ma- 
terial injury,  than  to  place  them  under  tho  care  of  a  profane, 
intemperate  or  licentious  teacher. 

3.  Academies,  or  aofaools  of  a  public  nature  are  useful,  just 
m  proportion  to  the  fidelity  and  accuracy  with  which  they  teach 
the  principles  of  morality,  science,  and  classical  literature. 
And  perhaps  it  may  deserve  the  attention  of  an  enlightened 
legislature-,  to  determine,  whether  a  moderate  number  of  these 
establishments,  with  endowments  competent  steadily  to  main- 
tain able  instructors,  would  not  as  efiectually  subserve  the  in- 
terests of  knowledge,  as  to  give  to  a  great  nupiber  an  existence, 
painful,  precarious,  and  intermitting. 

4.  In  the  next  particular  we  have  doubtless  been  anticipated. 
The  happy  consequences  resulting  to  society  from  more  exten- 
sive literary  establishments  such  as  colleges  and  universities,  have 
been  so  generally  observed,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  ofiTer 
either  detail  or  proof.     It  has  been  a  thousand  tunes  mentioned 
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and  ought  iie?er  to  be  forgotten,  that  our  ancestors  were  the 
friends  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  liberty  and  religion.  The 
university  in  this  vicinity,,  originally  dedicated  *Mo 'Christ  and 
the  church,'^*  stands  as  a  durable  monument  of  the  enlarged 
views  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  New  England.  How  well 
(hey  judged  as  to  the  influence  of  knowledge,  in  giving  stability 
both  to  the  church  and  the  C!ommonwealtb,  will  appear  doubt- 
ful to  no  one,  who  examines  the  long  list  of  civSians,  military 
commanders,  or  religious  instructors,  wbo,  in  difiisrent  periods 
of  our  country,  have  defended  its  liberties,  fixtned  its  political 
oonstitutions,  or  corrected  its  sentiments  and»  morals.  Of  these 
illustrious  nflh^,  he  will  find  a  large  proportion  in  the  cata^ 
k^es  of  our  order  seminaries. 

These  views,  I  well  know,  are' familiar  to  the  aiudienoe,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  address ;  to  a  legislature  especially,  which, 
recently  by  an  act  of  noMe  munificence,  gave  public  evidence 
of  the  interest}  which  it  feels  in  the  **  advancement  of  litera- 
ture, piety,  morality,  and  the  useful  arts  and  sciences."f 

But,  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  none  b  so  important  to  hu- 
man bemgs,  as  that,  which  relates  to  God,  to  their  own  present 
daty,  and  future  prospects.  No  instructions  are  like  his,  who 
spake  firom  heaven.  Wherever  the  gospel  is  {^reached  with 
deamess,  and  with  a  becoming  mixture  of  zeal  and  knowledge, 
the  eternal  difibrence  between  virtue  and  vice  is  openly  display*, 
ed ;  sensibility  of  conscience  is  preserved,  and  its  decisions  re- 

*  The  motto  on  the  seal  of  Harvard  Collage  is  Chriilo  el  EecUtiae. 

t  The  Legislature  of  this  comtpooweakb,  at  their  last  session,  par- 
sed an  act,  granting  and  appropriating,  for  ten  years,  the  tax,  which  the 
President,  and  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Massai^husettsBank  are 
and  shall  he  liable  to  pay  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  following  man- 
ner, viz :  ten  sixteenths  to  Harvard  College,  three  sixteenths  to  Wil- 
liams College,  and  three  sixteenths  to  Bowdoin  College.  One  fourth, 
at  least,  of  this  sum  is  to  be  appropriated,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  respective  corporations  of  said  colleges,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
students,  as  may  appJy  therefor. — It  is  highly  honomble  to  the  Legis- 
lature, that  this  act  passed  both  houses  without  opposition. 

Quid  munus  reipublicae  majus,  meliusve  afferre  possumus,  quam 
si  javentntem  docemus,  et  bene  erudimus .' 
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spected ;  the  general  tone  of  morals  is  raised ;  and  vice  if  not 
suppres^d,  is  constrained  to  aroid  obsenration  and  seek  retire^* 
ment. 

In  Christianity,  the  mind  is  failed  by  motives,  such  as  could 
not  be  drawn  either  from  the  stores  of  philosophy  or  from  any 
other  ^stem  of  religion.  A  world  is  here  opened  on  the  im- 
agination, absolutely  without  bounds  or  limits.  The  rewards  of 
yirtue  and  the  punishments  of  vice  are  declared,  by  the  Son  of 
Crod,  to  be  of  such  durauon,  as  accumulated  ages  and  millions 
of  ages  cannot  dimmish.  The  objects  of  this  retribution  are 
human  actions  in  connexion  with  motives  and  dbpositions. — 
Nor.  can  it  be,  for  a  moment  douhted,  that  the  public  preaching 
of  such  a  religion  throughout  a  nation,  is  calculated  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  vice,  to  enliven  moral  ieelirigs,  to  difiuse  a  gen- 
eral spirit  of  sobriety,  and  to  create  habits  of  deliberation,  and 
religious  forecast  ?  But,  if  the  advancement  of  good  morals, 
by  which  the  execution^f  laws  is  infinitely  facilitated,  be  a  fit 
subject  of  legislation,  so  must  be  every  mstitution  or  practice, 
which  most  powerfully  tends  to  such  an  issue.  If  ancient 
legislators  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  religion 
in  civil  government,  as  to^  originate  or  countenance  false  pre- 
tences to  Revelation,  how  much  does  prudence  as  well  as  duty 
require  a  Christian  State  to  support  a  religion,  which  in  truth 
descended  from  heaven. 

It  has  now,  we  hope,  been  sufficiently  shown,  not  only  that 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  best  secured  by  a  union 
of  knowledge,  wisdom  and  the  fear  of  (rod ;  but  that  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  is,  under  divine  Providence,  the  most  powerful 
means  of  effecting  this  union. 

In  view  of  this  subject,  shall  I  be  permitted  briefly  to  address 
His  Excellency,  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth? 

At  a  crisis,  when  acknowledged  talents,  long  experience  in 
public  affiiirs,  unshaken  integrity,  conciliating  and  cautious 
manners,  joined  with  decision  of  character,  were  qualities,  infi- 
nitely important  in  one  who  should  be  selected  to  preside  in 
our  government,  we  recognize,  with  devout  thankfuteess,  the 
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gracioos  band  of  Almigbty  God,  in  ^ain  durecting  tbe  pubfic 
attention  to  your  Excellencyi  and  m  durecting  your  Excell^icy 
to  consider  tbe  voice  o£  the  public,  as  tbe  indication  of  duty. 
We  rejoice  to  witness,  in  tbe  supreme  Executive  of  our  Sute 
government,  a  ricb  assemblage  of  tbose  republican  and  Chris- 
tian virtues,  which  shone  with  so  benign  a  lustre,  in  the  purer 
ages  of  our  country. 

In  the  mid^  of  those  scenes  and  duties,  which  are  connect- 
ed with  an  office  so  highly  responsible ;  while  there  are  a  thou- 
sand interests  to  regard,  and  a  thousand  temptations  to  resist ; 
while,  on  tbe  one  hand,  there  are  solicitations  to  repel,  and, 
on  tbe  other,  provocations  to  pass  by  and  forgive,  your  Excel- 
lency, perhaps,  needs  not  to  be  reminded,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  poor  man  among  your  constituents,  whose  situation,  in  re- 
gard to  sfHritual  improvement,  is  less  favorable,  than  your  own. 
We  implore  for  your  Excellency  a  large  supply  of  tbe  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ,  that,  when  all  human  beings  shall  appear,  as 
trembling  suppliants,  before  the  Divine  Tribunal,  it  may  be  your 
0ory,  not  that  you  have  been  frequently  called  to  preside  over 
a  free  State,  but  that,  by  divine  grace,  you  have  been  enabled 
to  ^*  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  Grod.'' 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  will  please  to  accept 
our  respectful  congratulations,  that  the  second  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  has  been  again  bestowed  on  htm,  in  testimony  of 
their  high  regard  for  the  virtues  of  integrity,  public  spirit,  and 
jpatriotism. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  this  discourse,  I  do  entreat  the 
attention  of  the  Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  a  subject,  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  this  State,  and  of  our  common  country.  War  is  one  of  the 
severest  calamities,  by  which  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  dis- 
penses punishment  to  guilty  nations.  The  evils  of  our  present 
condition  are  too  sensibly  felt  by  .men  of  all  descriptions  and 
sentiments,  to  render  a  minute  ddineation  of  them,  either  ex- 
pedient or  necessary.  As  to  their  origin,  it  is  attributed,  by  a 
portion  of  our  citizens,  to  partial,  feeble,  and  ill-judged  policy 
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10  our  natiooal  adimoUtratioQ ;  by  the  rest^  to  an  absolute  m- 
oessity,  reaukiog  from  the  aggresaioos  of  a  powerful  aod  impe- 
rious natioiL  On  this  subject,  it  is  not  my  present  deagn  to 
aSet  any  opinion.  I  have  no  wish  to  add  fuel  to  the  flames  of 
par^  zeal,  which  already  rage  with  a  heat  so  intense,  as  threat- 
ens to  dissolve  our  political  ^taUishmeots.  Wherever  may 
exist  the  immecSate  OQcasion  of  our  unhappy  condition,  the  ulr 
tioiate  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  our  national  character.  The 
spirit  of  vicjD  has  difiiised  a  deadly  contagion  throughout  every 
State  in  the  union.  The  nafeccbn  is  not  unknown  in  this  north- 
ern extremity,  once  so  pre-eminently  the  abode  both  of  private 
and  of  public  virtue.  The  holy  Sabbaths  of  God  are  extensive* 
ly  violated  by  men  of  all  conditions  in  life,  and  of  .aK  political 
creeds.  As  temptations  to  this  sin  have  bera  recently  multn 
plied,  the  evil  has  become  enormous  and  intolerable.  The  ha- 
bitual profanation  of  sacred  things,  but  especially  of  the  divine 
name  and  attributes,  is  as  general  as  it  is  impious  and  demeral-  ' 
izing.  The  <Iemoo  of  intemperance  is  stalking  through  our 
eountry,  wasting  our  property,  consuming  our  health,  and  de- 
stroyingour  best  hopes,  both  from  otgects  of  earth,  and  from  those 
beyond  the  skies.  The  morak  of  men  hang  loosely  about 
them,  and  are  too  frequently  thrown  off  whenever  an  assault  is 
made  by  individual  or  party  interest. 

On  this  subject,  I  make  a  respectful,  but  solemn  appeal  to 
the  bomnred  legislators  of  the  Commonwealths  Do  you  beKeve, 
that  any  State,  community,  or  nation  can  be  powerful,  tranquil^ 
and  permanently  happy,  if  their  morals  are  extensively  deprave 
ed  ?  Woold  not  the  iHost  alarming  depravation  of  morals  re- 
sult from  a  general  disbelief  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Would 
t^e  happiness  of  families,  would  property  or  life  be  secure  in  a 
nation  of  deists?  If  Christianity  is  the  most  powerful  guardian 
of  morals,  are  you  not,  as  civilians,  bound  to  give  it  your  sup- 
port and  patronage  ?  Do  you,  in  the  least,  question  whether 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  has  an  extensive  influence  in  bring- 
ing to  the  view  of  men  their  dependence  on  Gh>d,  the  extent 
and  purity  of  Us  law,  the.soul's  immortality,  and  a  day  of  judg* 
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ment?*  Is  it  douUfiil,  whether  diat  rererent  regard^  with 
which  this  day  was  treated  by  our  ancestors,  was- nearly  eon- 
nected  with  those  haUts  of  integrity,  industty,  sobriety,  and 
moderation,  far  which  diey  were  so  rbmiricaUe  ?  Have  not 
the  gen^d  proftnation  of  Grod's  name,  and  the  moonsideraie 
nse  of  that  language,  m  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  express 
the  sanctions  of  his  law,  a  direct  tendency  to  impw  the  inflo- 
ence  of  those  sanctions,  and  to  disnpate  the  fears  of  profligate 

ProbaUy  there  was  neter  a  time,  ^ce  we  became  a  nation, 
when  the  crime  of  perjury  had  become  so  frequent,  m  at  pres- 
ent. .  This  is  the  legitimate  o^pring  of  other  »ns,  to  which 
we  hAre  been  long  accustomed ;  and  to  those,  who  are  acqudnt-* 
ed  with  the  human  character,  it  can  produce  but  little  siurprise. 
When  the  witness,  the  complainant,  or  the  accused  adds  to  his 
promise  of  uttering  nothing  but  the  truth,  these  words,  so  Mp 
me  Oody  be  does,  indeed,  imprecate  on  himself  the  divbe  an- 
ger^if  his  testimony  should  be  designedly  false*  But  impre- 
cations of  a  similar  import,  he  has  used,  perhaps,  a  thousand 
times  without  feeling  bis  responsibility,  or  redizing  the  solem- 
nity x>f  an  oath.  .  That  individual,  therefore,  esjiecially  if  placed 

*  The  disregard,  with  which  the  Sabbath  was  treated  in  France, 
«  short  time  preceding  the  revolution,  will  appear  from  the  following 
note: 

^  These  various  reflections  are  very  necessary  in  the  place,  where 
I  live,  since,  for  a  short  time,  laborers  have  been  permitted  to  work, 
at  Paris,  of  a  Sunday.  We  see  this  publicly  done  at  the  new  bridge, 
which  is  building  over  the  Seine ;  as  if  a  work  of  mere  convenience 
was  in  such  baste,  that  the  laws  should  be  dispensed  with  to  acce}« 
erate  its  execution.  The  laboreri,  some  will  siiy,  are  glad  to.  gain  a 
day  every  week.  Undoubtedly,  because  they  see  only  the  present 
instant,  Uiey  have  reason  to  tb\wk  so ;  but  it  Is  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  considefvin  a  more  comprehensive  point  of  view,  the  interest 
of  the  people,  of  that  part  of  society  which  is  so  blind,  or  so  limited, 
in  its  calculation.  And  the  church  should  examine  also,  If  the  sud- 
den alteration  of  a  practice  so  ancient,  may  not  give  rise  to  an  idea, 
that  the  spirit  Qf  religion  is  growing  feeble.      For  thb  itatioiis, 

WHXaE    TQIS  SPIRIT    IS  BEST   FRX8ERVXD,   HAVE    THE  OflEATEST    RE- 
SPECT  FOR   THE   SABBATH." 

Mduur  on  tta  Imp.  <ifIUL  0pm.  Chap.  Ix.  note. 
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ift  aqomniaoding  station,  who  swears  profanely,  or  viojateathe 
Sabbath,  does  much  towards  demolishing  the  foundations,  on 
which  civil  society  is  supported!  He  breaks  up  the  foantains 
of  the  great  deep ;  the  waters  will  rush  out  from  their  caverns,  r 
a&d  overflow  the  earth.  Whoever  may  be  the  immediate  au- 
thors of  our  present  su&rings,  certain  it  is,  that  in  order  to  our 
obtabing  ihe  blessingis  of  permanent  and  solid  prosperity,  a  re* 
ibrmatjoQ  must  be  effected  in  our  national  eharacter. 

The  GreekS)  with  good  reason,  inveighed  against  the  ambi- 
lion  of  Philip.  Nor  with  less  reason  were  the  patriots  of  Rome 
alarmed  at  the  daring  measures  of  Caeaar.  But  neither  did 
PhSipnoff  Caesar  impose  a  foke  on  the  necks  of  a  free  people. 
In  both  cases,  the  people  were  enslaved  by  their  passons,  and 
by  the  unrestrained  depravity  of  the  heart*  liberty  was  not 
knraiolated  either  at  Cbaeronea  or  Philippi.  Sbehad  been  long 
declining ;  and  those  places  only  witnessed  ^er  dying  struggles* 

It  is.  the  immutable  purpose  of  God,  that  a  people,  destitute 
of  moral  principle,  shall  be  neither  free  nor  happy.  We  may, 
iberefbce,  consider  Jehovah,  speaking  td  us,  as  he  once  spake  to 
Israel :  Put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine 
eyes.  Cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.  Them,  that  hon-  " 
or  me,  I  will  honor  j^  and  they,  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed. 

[p  making  this  appeal  to  the  venerable  guardians  of  the  State, 
I  do  not  suggest  the  idea  of  multiplying  laws  for  the  auppresslon 
of  those  vices,  which  have  been  mentioned.  If  the  laws,  now 
existing,  were  executed,  the  evil  would  soon  be  suppressed. 
If  they  can  be  executed,  and  are  not,  it  is  evidept,  where  rest 
the  responsibility  and  the  guilt.  But,  if  our  national  character 
has  so  degenerated,  that  magistrates  would  not  be  support- 
ed in  executing  the  laws ;  if  the  torrent  is  so  heavy  and  rapid, ' 
as  to  overwhelm  the  civil  authority,  then  is  immediate  reforma- 
tion our  only  hope.  Considering  the  numbers,  which  compose 
this  legislative  body, — the  talents,  wealth,  and  character  which 
k  embraces,  its  influence,  if  concentrated  on  a  particular  object, 
would  be  incredibly  powerful.    There  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
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plantation  in  the  Commonweakhy  winch  is  not  here  represented. 
That  yoii  have  popularity  and  infloence  in  jovnt  respectiv^e  towns 
and  districts^  is  etident  from  the  places  of  honor,  which  yon 
now  hold.  You  are,  therefore,  the  persods  to  engage  in  this 
work  of  reform.  You  niiay  unquestiondily  do  much.  And, 
permit  me  to  jay^  that  when  God  ffves  means  akid  alrility,  fliere 
is  something,  which  be  will  require  us  to  give  in  return ;  I  mean 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  use  them.  Nothing,  at 
present,  b  better  understood,  than  systemadcal  operatbn.  Our 
polidcal  contention's  have  taught  us  to  carry  Uus  art  to  high 
perfection.  Let  there  be  the  same  union  of  zeal  and  system 
to  suppress  vice,  and  to  reyhre  thcf  habits*  the  spirit,  and  piety 
of  our  forefathers,  which  is  discovered  in  bearing  down  a  rival 
interest,  and  your  names  will  be  forever  recorded,  as  the  hon- 
ored instruments  of  perpetuating  the  union,  and  of  achieving 
the  salvation  and  glory  of  your  country. 
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MEANS  OF  PSRPETUATINQ  THE  BLESSINGS 
OP    CHRISTIANITY. 

Isaiah  59 :  21.  As  for  me,  this  is  my  coveDant  with  them,  saith  the 
Lord:  My  S|)irit,  that  is  upon  thee,  my  words,  which  I  haire  put  in 
thy  mevth,  shalt  not  depart  out  of  thy  nuMith,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed^s  seed,  saich  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  forever. 

Whether  these  words  relate  to  the  Christian  church  in 
general,  or  only  to  that  part  of  it,  which  shall  hereafter  be  com- 
posed of  converted  Jews,  is  not  entirely  obvious.  In  either 
case,  the  promise  which  they  contain,  is  made  to  God's  profess- 
ing people,  and  has  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church. 

No  man,  accustomed  to  reflection,  confines  his  attention  to 
the  present  hour.  Even  if  this  world  were  the  only  theatre  of 
human  action,  it  would  still  be  evident,  that  the  scene  in  which 
we  find  ourselves,  as  it  did  not  comfnencey  so  neither  will  it  ter- 
minaiej  with  our  mortal  existence.  The  succession  of  human 
beings  will  continue,  with  all  their  capacities  for  pleasure  and  paiiii 
with  all  their  native  moral  propensides  either  to  virtue  or  vice. 
The  condition  of  society,  we  know,  admits  of  great  divers!^. 
Its  actual  state  is^  at  one  period,  exceedingly  diftrenti  as  to  or- 
der, happiness,  and  morals,  from  what  it  is  at  another.  Should 
we,  therefore,  leave  out  of  the  Mcount  our  own  descendafUif 
and  the  consideration  of  another  life^  it  would  still  be  diffiei^ 
to  avoid  all  solicitude  for  the  geiiention3  yet  to  come.  Even 
in  the  case  supposed,  something  more  than  curiosity  would  lead 
us  to  inquire,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  state  of  the  world  after  our 
departure,  and  what  the  character  and  condition  of  our  succes- 
sors.* But,  when  we  contemplate  oar^Ives,  io  the  honorable, 
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and  kteresdog  relttk»  of  parenit,  and  corekkr,  that  tbe  Uood 
which  b  DOW  confined,  or  was  ever  confined  to  our  own  veins, 
fnay  flow  hereafter  in  a  thousand  channels,  and  that  the  flame 
of  life,  when  extinguished  in  these  tabernacles,  may  be  fighted 
up  in  successive  generations,  even  until  ^^  the  day  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  be  revealed  ;**  when  we  reflect,  moreover,  that 
in  this  long  aeries  of  rational  beings,  so  nearly  related  to  our- 
selves, each  individual  will  possess  immortal  powers,  and  wiB 
be  prepared  while  ott  earth,  for  the  joys  of  eternal  redemption, 
or  for  suflferings  without  end  or  mitigation,  it  is  imposable,  that 
any  person  of  piety  or  reflection  should  deny,  that  be  stands  in 
the  most  interesting  relation  to  posterity;  nor  can  aoch  an  one 
forbear  to  mquire,  whether  hb  descendants  shall  be  die  patrons 
of  piety  and  Christian  morals,  or  diSiise  around  them  the  poison 
of  infidelity^  and  profligate  habits. 

To  the  Christian,  who  mdulges  these  reflections,  and  feels 
that  solicitude  which  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  no  passage, 
perhaps,  in  tbe  whole  inspired  volume,  can  be  more  grateful, 
than  that,  which  has  been  read  from  the  evangelical  prophet:—- 
As  for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  tbe  Lord:  My 
spirit  that  b  tipon  thee,  and  my  words,  which  I  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  from  thy  mouth,  nor  from  the  mouth  of 
thy  seed,  nor  firom  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's.seed,  saith  the  Lord, 
from  henceforth  and  forever. 

The  blessings,  comprehended  in  tbe  promise,  are  means  of 
instruction,  together  withjthe  sanctifying  grace  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit  t 
My  Spirit,  that  b  upon  thee,  and  my  words  shall  not  depart  out 
of  thy  mouth,  &c.  It  seems,  therefore,  promised  to  tbe  pro- 
fessing people  of  God,  that  the  essential  truths  of  religion  shall 
be  preserved  among  their  children  and  remote  descendants ; 
that  public  preacbmg  shall  be  enjoyed ;  and  the  ordinances  of 
Chrbtianity  retained.  In  addition  to  thb,  there  shall  be,  fi'om 
time  to  time,  such  communications  of  divbe  influence,  as  shall 
ensure  effect  to  evangelical  doctrines:  God's  word  shall  not  re- 
turn unto  him  void  ;  but  shall  accomplish  that,  which  be  shall 
please,  and  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  it  b  sept.    Parents 
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sbdl  have  the  joy  oCseeiog  their  chOdren  walk  in  theltrutb.  The 
pietj  of  ooe  generatioD  shall  deeoend  to  another ;  so  that  there 
shi^  at  no  time  be  oceaflk>n  for  inquiring,  ^'  why  the  former 
days  were  better  than  tbese.'^ 

Against  that  explanation  of  the  text,  which  has  now  been 
^en,  it  BM^  perhaps  be  objected,  diat  it  receifes  no  support 
ffom  acknowledged  facts.  We  do  not  perceive  in  the  church 
of  God,  that  pious  succession,  which,  agreeably  to  this  explana- 
tion, the  immutable  God  has  pledged  himself  to  pnmde.  . 

To  this  I  reply,  that  many  proinises  in  Scripture  are  cbncS- 
tiooal,  even  where  no  conditions  are  expressed.  From  many 
proofs  of  thi^  we  select  the  following ;  I  mean  the  reje^on  of 
the  house  of  Elii  from  sacerdotal  honors,  on  account  of  the  prof- 
ligacy prevailing  in  his  family ;  which  profligacy  he  had  not 
used  sufficient  eflbrts  to  suppress :  Whereibre  the  Lord  Grod.of 
Israel  saith,*!  said  indeed,  that  thy  house,  and  the  house  ef  thy 
father,  should  walk  before  me  forever.  But  now  the  Lord  saitb, 
be  it  far  from  me;  for  them  that  honor  me,  T will  honor;  and 
they  that  despise  me,  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

In  like  manner,  when  God  promises  to  his  profeissing  people, 
whether  collectively  or  indivtdoaUy,  that  their  successors,  or 
descendants,  shall  receive  the  blessings  of  his  word  and  spirit,  it 
seems  to  be  with  the  understanding,  that  certain  things,  on  their 
part,  are  to  be  perfimned ;  that  each  rising  generation  in  the 
series  shall  receive  such  Christian  intention  and  instruction  from 
parents,  guardians,  or  the  church,  as  the  interesting  relatbn 
which  the  latter  sustain  to  the  former,  requires  them  to  impart. 
When  the  want  of  this  is  flagrant,  or  habitual,  neither  parents, 
nor  churches,  can,  with  any  propriety,  approfpriate  the  promise 
eootained  in  the  text,  in  places,  in  churches,  and  families, 
where  A»  light  of  Christianky  once  shone  with  all  its  clearness, 
and  where  the  spirit  of  piety  wa$  exhibited  in  its  native  excel- 
lence, there  is  luno  gross  error,  palpeUe  darkness,  or  unblushing 
inpieqr.  To  say  notUng  of  .the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  those 
gcdd^  candleitieks,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  seen  waking,  one 
hke  the  Son  of  man,  what  are  the'  present  eflfects  of  all  that  flood 
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of  light,  which  was  once  poured  on  die  ciqr  of  Jerusakni  uid 
the  land  of  Palestine  ?  "  The  pure  gdepel  of  CbrisI,"  says  a  re- 
cent traveller,  *^  every  where  the  hendd  of  dviUxadon  and 
science,  is  almost  as  little  known  in  the  Holy  Land^  as  in  Cain 
femk,  or  New  Holland*  A  aeries  of  1^6ndazy  traditionSy  min- 
gled with  remains  of  Jikhusm,  and  the  wretched  phantasies  of 
iHi^rate  ascetics,  may  now  and  then  exhibit  a  Simmering  of 
heavenly  light.  But,  if  we  seek  the  blessed  effects. of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  must  look  for  that  period,^whea 
*  the  desert  shall  blossomas  the  rose^and  the  wilderness  become 
a  fruitful  field.'  »•  • 

It  may  now;  I  think,  be  fairly  inferred,  that  something  is  to 
be  done  by  Christian  parents,  by  churches,  by  the  Cfacistiao 
community,  that  the  blessings,  mentioned  in  the  test,  may  be 
conferred  on  the  rising  generation  and  their  posterity.  We  are 
bound  to  consecrate  our  ibfiuence  to  the  cause  of  God ;  i.  e.  to 
the  interests  of  truth,  happtifess,  and  virtue.  But  the  influence 
of  every  man  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  mortal 
existence.  The  chril,  literary,  moral,,  and  rdigious  ehahioter  of 
future  genttrations,  will  be  materially  aflected  by  the  piety  or 
impieqr,  the  wisdom  or  foljy,  the  i^tivity  or  sloth,  of  those  who 
are,  at  present,  in  active  Hfe. 

I  now  proceed,  very  briefly,  to  specify  some  of  those  tUogs, 
which  are  necessary  on  our  part,  that  the  bleasings,  prombedio 
the  text,  may  be  conferred  on  our  descendants :  that  God-  may 
prevent  his  Spirit  and  his  words  from  departing  from  the  mouth 
of  our  seed,  or  of  our  seed's  seed* 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  we  ourselves  should  have,  not  only  a 
uoilbrm,  deep-rooted  convictioa  of  tiM  truth  of  Chrisdaoi^,  hot 
a  sensible  apprehensbn  of  its  promises,  tbrmtenings,  and  reqiu* 
ritioos.  Our  reUgioo  will  doubtless  make  no  very  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  mbds  of  others,  while  its  influence  on  our,  own  af^ 
pears  to  be  inconstant  and  superficial.  Besides,  if  such  be  the 
state  or  oast  of  our  religion,  it  will  want  that  hanfiness  and  ener> 
gy,  without  which  enlarged  purposes  of  beoevdence,  andpiety^ 
w31  neitber  be  formed  nor  carried  into  ^lect.    Had  Abnbam 
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beeo  a  believer,  of  doubtful  ^r  wairering  chara6ter»  (Sod  would 
not  have  given  such  honorable  assurance,  aa  to  the  e&cts  which 
his  religion  sbDuld  have  on  his  descendants :  I  know  hiro,  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  hb  household  after  him ;  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment. 

2.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  and  his  words  may  not  depart  from 
our  posterity,  it  is  obviously  requisite,  that  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  early  and  sedulously  communicated. 
Here  b  the  safe  repository  of  our  religion ;  the  source  and  guar- 
dian of  the  Christian  faith.  Every  (rue  church,  every  Christian 
on  earth,  hus  idibibed  the  waters  of  life  from  this  fountain.  The 
knowledge  of  sacred  Scripture,  when  once  obtained,  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  wrought  mto  the  character ;  by  which  I  mean, 
that  it  imposes  the  most  salutary  restraints,  by  producing 'a  sense 
of  re8ponsibility^--exhibits  a  perfect  code  of  moral  precepts-— 
and  represents  religion  as  something  solemn,  magnificent,  vast, 
and  immutable.  Attention  to  these  writings,  i^  to  be  perpetually 
urg^  upon  the  young.  All  opportunities  are  to  be  improved  k/t 
fixing  their  minds  on  that  system  of  faith  and  morals,  which  the 
Scriptures  inculcate.  This  method  must  be  pursued  with  un- 
yieldmg  perseverance.  It  is  a  divine  ordinance— a  mode  of 
education,  mstituted  by  the  Author  of  revealed  religion  :  These 
words,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  said  God  to  Israel,  shall 
be  in  thy  heart ;  and  thou  shah  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy 
children ;  and  thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
bouse,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  By  such  means  was  a  theo- 
retical and  practical  knowledge  of  (rod,  to  be  preserved  and 
cherished  in  the  church  of  Israel,  and  the  land  of  promise.  Do- 
mestic educatx)n  was  part  of  that  system,  by  which  Jehovah  de- 
signed to  secure  to  himself  a  chosen  people.  In  the  words, 
quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  there  is  one  sentiment  peculiarly  to 
be  noticed  ;  especially,  as  it  corroborates  the  remarks  which 
were  made  under  the  preceding  article:  The  words  that  I 
command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thy  heart.  This  is  men- 
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tiooed  as  a  pre-requisite,  to  a  persevering  and  snocessful  com- 
munication  of  them  to  others.  The  principles'of  revelation  are 
to  be  so  incorporated  into  the  character,  as  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  habits,  actions,  and  conversation^hey  are  to  produce  a 
feK^ility  and  readiness  in  the  communication  of  inspired  doctrine : 
They  are  to  cause  our  doctrine  to  drop  as  the  raia,  our  speech 
to  distil  as  the  dew ;  as  the  small  rain  on  the  tender  herb,  and 
as  showers  upon  the  grass. 

In  regard  to  domestic  education,  there  b  perfect  agreement 
between  the  religion  of  Moses,  and  that  of  Christ.  By  the  lat* 
ter,  as  well  as  the  former,  parents  are  required  to  bring  up  their 
children  *^  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'* 

The  rising  generation  may  doubtless  be  taught  from  other 
books  besides  the  Scriptures.  If  oral  instruction  may  be  con- 
veyed in  words,  difierent  from  those  of  inspiration,  so  doubtless 
may  written  instruction.  It  is  on  this  grotmd,  that  religious 
dissertations  and  discourses  have  been  made  public,  in  every 
age.  Summaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  seem  likewise  to  have 
been  used  in  all  periods  of  the  church.  It  cannot  be  easily 
conceived,  either  that  a  Christian  parent  should  suffer  his  chil- 
dren to  remain  ignorant  of  Christianity,  until,  by  reading,  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  instruct  himself;  or,  that  he  should,  in  con- 
veying instruction,  as  to  the  plainest  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  fear 
to  vary  in  any  measure,  from  the  language  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed. Still  a  broad  and  distinct  line  should  be  cautiously 
drawn  between  the  oracles  of  God,  and  any  symbol  or  abstract 
of  Christian  doctrine,  formed  by  men  uninspired,  and  therefore 
liable  to  err  in  judgment.  If  we  desire,  that  God's  words,  and 
his  Spirit  should  not  depart  from  our  posterity  and  successors, 
they  should  be  assiduously  taught  to  make  this  distinction.  It 
was  not  more  advantageous  to  Timothy,  than  honorable  to  her 
who  had  superintended  his  youth,  ^'  that  froni  a  child  be  had 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures."  By  means  of  such  education  he 
was,  by  grace,  enabled  to  possess  and  cultivate  the  same  faith, 
which  first  dwelt  in  his  pious  progenitors. 

3.  That  the  words  and  Spirit  of  God  may  not  depart  out  of 
the  mouth  of  our  seed,  or  of  our  seed's  seed,  it  is  emphatically 
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necessary,  that  family  prayer  be  maiDtabed ;  and  that  it  often 
have  reference  distinctly  to  them.  To  enumerate  that  variety 
of  ways,  in  which  the  prayers  and  intercessions  of  parents  may 
be  advantageous  to  their  children,  would  itself  require  more 
time,  than  can  be  allowed  to  this  whole  discburse. 

Prayer  is  practical  piety.  You  teach  your  family  the  being, 
perfections,  and  government  of  God.  They  see  that  you  ac-^ 
knowledge  his  existence,  adore  his  perfections,  and  implore  his 
superintending  care.  You  teach  them  that  all  have  sinned ; 
and  you  confess  before  God  your  own  demerit.  You  instruct 
them  concerning  the  offices  of  Jesus  Christy  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
They-  hear  you  ofier  prayers,  in  which  these  offices  are  recog- 
nised, and  corresponding  petitions  are  made.  You  teach  them 
that  devout  dispositions,  and  holy  desires, — ^that  ability  to  make 
an  acceptable  offering,  is,  with  humble  gratitude,,  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  divine  influence,  which  ^*  helpeth  our  infirmities,  and  mak- 
eth  intercession."  They  occasionally  observe  in  you,  that  [en- 
largement, feeling,  add  copiousness  in  prayer,; — that  lively  sense 
of  tilings  invisible, — >that  consciousness  of  obligation,  and  those 
afiecting  views  of  redeembg  mercy,  which  your  religious  belief 
ought  to  inspire,  but  in  the  actual  existence  of  which,  they  per- 
ceive evidence  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  God.  Scarce 
any  thing  tends  more  directly  to  impart  just  ideas,  both  as  to 
the  theory  and  power  of  religion,  than  the  prayers  of  consistent, 
judicious,  enlightened  Christians.  No  instruction,  it  is  believed, 
which  can  be  imparted  to  the  minds  of  our  children,  has  greater 
effect  in  forming. their  religious  character,  than  that,  which  they 
derive  from  family  worship. 

But  prayer  is  to  be  considered,  not  merely,  or  chiefly,  as  a 
means*  of  instruction,  but  as  application  to  a  God,  infinitely  wise 
and  all-sufficient.  Parental  intercessiou  for  children  is  made, 
either  when  the  latter  9re  present,  or  when  they  are  not.  In 
the  former  case,  that  mixture  of  devotion  to  God  with  affection- 
ate concern  for  their  welfare,  which  is  likely  to  be  exhibited,  in 
these  intercessions,  b  peculiarly  adapted  to  arrest  the  attention, 
to  excite  inquiry,  and  to  produce  religious  anxiety.   Why  shokiM 
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the  parent  be  solicitous  for  die  child,  if  tbe  child  has  no  reason 
to  be  conc^oed  for  himself?  Besides,  to  whom  should  appK* 
cation  be  made,  that  the  words  and  Spirit  of  God  may  never  be 
withdrawn  from  our  seed,  but  to  God  himself,  the  source  of 
light  and  divine  influence  ?  God  requires  prayer,  as  a  part  of 
worship,  and  allows  his  servants  to  hope  for  a  gracious  answer, 
to  such  prayers  as  are  offered  with  faith  and  submissioo.  As 
God  has  appointed  parents  to  be  the  guardians  and  instructors 
of  their  children,  be  requires  them  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
t  relation,  relying  on  his  strength,  and  expecting  from  him  a 
joyful  issue*  It  is  not  the  habit  of  OoA  to  requh-e  his  people  to 
pray,  and  then  to  disregard  their  prayers. 

When  Christian  parents,  having  peculiarly  strong  desires  that 
their  children  may  experience  a  moral  renovation,  supplicate  the 
grace  of  God,  with  corresponding  importunity  and  perseverance, 
they  can  read  with  peculiar  pleasure  and  animated  hope,  such  pro- 
mises as  are  contained  in  the  fol towing  language:  I  wHI  pour 
my  Spirit  on  thy  seed,  and  my  blessings  on  thine  olB&pring ;  and 
they  shall  spring  up,  as  among  the  grass,  and  as  wtlkyws  by  the 
water-courses.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  Lord's,  and  another 
shall  call  biitoself  by  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  anotber  shall  sub* 
scribe  with  his  hand  to  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the 
name  of  Israel. 

But  children  should  find  instructors  and  guardians,  not  in 
their  parents  only,  but  likewise  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Timt 
those  who  have  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  sustain  to 
tbe  church  a  relation  diflerent  from  that  of  other  children,  wiH 
not  be  denied  by  any  who  believe  that  tlie  ordinance  is  to  im 
admim'stered  to  infants.  Tbe  treatment  which  they  receive 
from  the  church,  should  doubtless  correspond  with  their  rehtkxi 
to  it.  if  the  one  is  peculiar,  sio  likewise  should  be  the  other. 
Such,  It  appears,  was  the  prevalent  opinion^  among  the  fktbers 
of  New-England.  ^  The  General  Couit  of  Massachusetts  m 
the  year  I6T7,  considered  the  neglect  of  care  over  the  obitdvcn 
M  eboreh  members,  tis  among  tbe  causes  which  brou^  dowft 
the  judgments  of  God  on  the  land  ;  and  recommended  a  i^ 
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formation  to  the  oMers  and  brethren.'*  The  opinion  of  such  a 
body  clearly  shows  what  had  once  been,  not  only  the  common 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  but  the  customary  practice.  The 
judgments  of  God,  under  which  the  province  was  then  labor- 
iog,  would  not  have  been  attributed  to  the  negligence  of  dunt^h- 
es,  unless  such  negligence,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  had  been 
peculiar  to  the  age,  then  present,  unless  it  had  been  a  departure 
from  the  practice  of  better  times.  In  what  manner  the  offipring 
<^  the  church  are  to  be  distingubhed,  and  in  what  way  it  b 
most  expedient,  that  the  duties  which  wie  owe  them  should  be 
performed,  k  becomes  not  me  to  delermiDe.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  inquire,  whether  a  general  agreement  among 
churches,  to  assemble  at  stated  periods,  such  children  as  per* 
tain  to  them  respectirely,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  adoio- 
nttibn,  and  prayer,  would  be  either  impractiqahle,  or  without 
nee.  Can  churches  very  confidOTtly  hope,  that  the  word  and 
Spirit  of  God  wiH  not  depart  from  their  seed  forever,  if  no  special 
Bffi)rts  are  made  to  teach  them  these  words— *4f  no  seasons  are 
devoted  to  prayer  for  the  efKisbns  of  divine  grace  ? 

4.  If  Christians  of  the  present  generation,  are  desirous  that 
reKg^  sliouM  donrish  among  their  descendants,  they  BMst  now 
make  it  apparent,  both  by  word  and  deed,  that  they  themselvei 
bold  it  in  high  estimation.  By  which  I  mean,  that  they  must 
not  only  speak  of  religion,  as  that  in  which  they  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest,  bat  must  be  constant  in  dieir  use  of  its  means  and  or* 
dinances,  and  be  ready  to  make  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  its  sup- 
port. If  permanent  esub&hmenis  are  now  made  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion,  they  will  be  our  witnesses  in  years  to 
come ;  tb^  will  indicate  to  posterity  our  views  of  religion,  and 
augment  tfaehr  ability  to  maintain  it. 

It  is  a  fandamemal  maxim  in  Christianity,  that  no  man  Ihreth 
to  himselC  Our  care,  next  to  that  which  has  for  iis  object  oor 
own  salvation,  b  Mturally  directed  to  our  iamiHes,  and  to  tboae 
parts  of  the  Christian  church,  with  which  we  are  respeetinly 
tinited.  But  here  must  not  be  the  Umiu  by  which,  either  our 
anemion,  or  be«eficenca  b  to  be  circumscribed.    T)ia  waste 
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places  of  Zion  are  to  be  sought  out,  yisijted,  and,  if  possible^  re- 
paired.  The  whole  of  religiou  is,  by  our  Saviour,  compreheoded 
in  love  to  Grod,  and  our  neighbor.  This  elevated  principle  will 
not  suffer  us  to  be  indifferent,  either  to  the  divine  honor,  or  to 
human  salvation.  Many  places  there  are,  in  our  country,  in 
which,  either  through  inability,  or  indisposition,  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  preached — its  ordinances  are  not  enjoyed.  The 
'6d)bath  may  be  distinguished  from  other  portions  of^he  week, 
by  indolence,  apathy,  or  dissipation,  but  not  by  public  worship, 
or  private  devotion.  Domestic  religion  does  not  usuaHy  long 
survive  the  stated  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  The  Scriptures 
will  not  long  be  read  with  interest  in  the  family,  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  explained  in  public  assemblies.  All,  indejed,  which 
constitutes  the  difference  between  a  Christian,  and  pagan  com- 
munity, will  gradually  disappear.  As  Christianity  retires,  men 
lose  sight  of  immortality,  and  a  retribution  ;  restraints,  are  re- 
moved from  human  passions  ;  present  advantage  or  gratification, 
is  contemplated  as  the  only  good  ;  the  character  of  man  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  an  animal,  soon  to  perish ;  and  all  practical 
morality  is  comprehended  in  this  sentence :  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  It  is  no  ordinary  or  light  guilt, 
which  is  contracted  by  Christians,  when,  without  an  effort  to 
prevent  it,  they  suffer  desolations  like  these,  to  occur  within  the 
sphere  of  their  influence.  If  the  apostles  had  good  reasons  for 
attempting  to  convert  pagans  to  Christianity,  we,  so  far  as  the 
prevention  of  it  lies  within  our  power,  can  never  be  justified  in 
suffering  Christianity  to  be  exchanged  for  paganism.  The 
opinion,  that  the  obligations  of  a  Christian,  as  to  supportmg  the 
institutions  of  religbn,  are  all  circumscribed  within  the  limks  of 
a  single  parish,  though  it  seems  long  to  have  been  acquieaoed 
in,  can  be  reconciled,  neither  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  nor 
the  commands  of  Scripture.  Christianity  is  a  boon,  origimdly 
bestowed  on  men  withqnt  their  seeking.  But  they  who  do  not 
dwre  the  gospel,  you  say,  do  not  deserve  it.  But,  neither  did 
the  Jews  deserve  h,  to  whom  it  was  first  proclaimed ;  nor  the 
Crentiles,  to  whom  the  apostle  was  nevertheless  commanded  to 
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preach  '^  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'*  The  object  of  the 
apostles  y^ss  to  create  a  desire  for  religious  instruction,  and  to 
excite  love  to  ihe  Redeemer,  where  neither  had  been  previously 
felt.  But,  in  many  places,  it  is  well  known,  the  institutions  of 
religion  are  already  appreciated  in  some  good  proportion  to  their 
real  value^  where  there  is,  undeniably,  inability  adequately  to 
remunerate  an  established  teacher.  The  claims,-  which  are 
made  by  individuals  and  families,  thus  unhappily  situated,  on  the 
charitable  attention  of  Christians,  more  highly  favored,  have  tbi 
support  of  reason,  humanity  and  Scripture.  Whea  St.  Paul 
was  planting  churches  in  the  different  parts  of  Greece,  he  made  . 
known  to  his  converts,  though  but  recently  imbued  with  the 
Christian  doctrine,  the  temporal  wants  of  their  far  distant  breth- 
ren, the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  While  soliciting  their  benev- 
olence for  this  object,  he^  proceeds  on  this  ground,  that  there 
should  be  sympathy  through  all  parts  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  that  the  wants  of  particular  sections  of  the  church  should  . 
be  relieved  by  those  on  whom  tlie  bounties  of  Providence  had 
been  more  liberally  bestowed  :  I  mean  not,  saith  he,  that  others 
should  be  eased,  and  you  burdened;  but  by  an  equality,  that 
now  at  this  time  your  abundance  maybe  a  supply  for  their 
want,  that  their  abundance  may  be  a  supply  for  your  want  ;* 
that  there  may  be  equality.  As  it  is  written.  He  that  gathered 
much^  had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little,  had  no  lack. 
Now  the  argument  is  evidently  more  powerful,  in  reference  to  ' 
the  spiritual  wants,  of  our  destitute  brethren,  than  it  was  in  its 
original  application. 

The  bearing  wliich  these  reflections  have  on  the  main  subject 
of  this  discourse,  is  not  less  real  or  important,  than  their  reference 
to  the  interests  of  our  Missionary  Society.  Exertions  for  the 
establishment  of  Zion,  or  for  the  rebuilding  of  her  waste  places, 
are  calculated  to  make,  at  present,  salutary  impressions  on  the 
rising  generation.  Reverence  for  religion  in  their  minds,  is 
thus,  insensibly,  but  efiectually  increased.  Their  o^n  mental 
habits  are  gradually  accommodated  to  the  measures  and  efforts, 
requisite  to  perpetuate,  enlarge,  and  improve  those  purposes  of 
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Christian  benerolence,  which  are  now  fonned.  These  institu- 
tions, ^ich  are  esmblished  and  nnuntabed  with  some  expense 
and  labor,  will,  as  already  observed,  be  a  standbg  admonition 
and  witness  against  them,  should  they  apostatize  from  the  faitb 
of  Christ.  Besides,  by  being  the  means  of  increasing  religion 
in  some  places,  and  of  preventing  its  decline  in  others,  we  shall, 
if  God  bestow  his  grace,  purify  the  atmosphere  for  our  own  de- 
scendants, and  render  it  more  conducive  to  moral  soundness, 
and  spiritual  life. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it  should  be  observed,  that, 
in  the  revolution  of  years,  the  state  of  churches,  now  flourishing, 
may  be  so  greatly  changed,  as  to  render  the  aid  of  other  church- 
es indispensable  to  the  support  of  Christian  institutions.  Our 
successors,  both  in*  the  church  and  family,  may  receive  assistance 
and  encouragement  from  the  posterity  of  those,  to  whom  we 
are  instrumental  of  communicating  the  means  and  blessings  of 
religion.  No  one  accustomed  to  notice  the  mutability  (^  human 
afiairs,  will  assert,  that  the  facts  here  supposed,  are  very  unlike- 
ly to  occur.  The  argument,  therefore,  which  the  apostle  used 
with  the  Corinthians  may,  with  pertinency  and  justice,  be  ap- 
plied to  ourselves :  Now,  at  this  time  your  abundance  may  be  a 
supply  to  their  wants,  that  their  abundance  may  be  a  supply  to 
your  wants. 

6.  Solomon  has  taught  us  that  '<  it  is  not  good  for  the  soul  to 
be  without'  knowledge."  There  is,  indeed,  no  necessary  or  in- 
variable connexion  between  intellectual,  and  moral  improvement. 
The  mental  powers  may  be  highly  cultivated,  while  the  heart 
and  character  are  deeply  debased.  Or  real  virtue,  and  that  in 
a*  high  degree,  may  exist,  where  intellectual  improvement  is 
exceedingly  limited.  It  is,  however,  a  truth  generally  known, 
that  knowledge  is  more  favorable  than  ignorance,  to  piety  and 
moral  character.  The  religion  of  Christ  was  introduced  by  iu 
divine  Author,  during  an  age  of  literature  and  refinement.  This 
religion  has  niever  rfiunned,  but  always  challenged  investigation. 
This  matter  seems  to  be  well  understood  both  by  its  friends 
and  its  enemies.    The  emperor  Julian,  it  hu  been  often  re- 
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marked,  to  exterminate  Christianity,  attempted  the  suppression 
of  literatiire  among  Christians.  Luther  and  bis  illustrious  ooad* 
jutDrsy  in  order  that  long  established  error  might  jield  to  sound 
doctrine,  awakened  the  powers  of  latent  intellect,  by  inAising 
fight  into  the  public  mmd.  Agreeably  to  this,  the  Huguenot, 
i.  e.  protestant  churches,  which,  for  many  years  after  the 
reformation,  existed  and  flourished  in  France,  consecrated  a  por* 
tion  of  their  annual  income  to  the  object  of  publicly  educattag 
youth  for  the  ministry.  It  is  impossible  that  knowledge,  whether 
found  in  the  teachers  of  religion,  or  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  community,  should  be  otherwise  than  favoraUe  to  the  prog- 
ress of  truth,  or  that  truth  should  be  otherwise  than  favorable  to 
piety.  If,  therefore,  we  desire  that  the  words  of  God,  and  his 
Spirit  should  remain  with  our  descendants  and  successors,  pro- 
risbn  should  be  made  for  the  present  and  future  prevalence  of 
good  learning.  The  influence  of  common  schools,  when  ju- 
diciously superintended,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  such  u 
have  competency  of  knowledge,  and  a  pore,  moral  character, 
especially,  if  to  these,  piety  be  added,  is  of  incalculable  value, 
not  only  to  the  civil  State,  but  to  the  church  of  Christ.  The 
fuel,  which  feeds  fanaticism  and  disorder,  b  hereby  diminished, 
and  in  some  instances,  entirely  removed. 

This  system  of  common  education,  so  well  meriting  to  be  as- 
siduously cherished,  does  by  no  means  supersede  institutions  of 
a  diiEsrent  kind,  and  such  as  shall  aim  at  higher  objects*  The 
existence  of  public  seminaries  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
honor  of  religion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  church.  Every  good 
roan  is,  therefore,  bound  to  favor  the  cause  of  literature  and 
science :  That  wisdom  and  knowledge  may  be  the  stability  of 
our  times,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  our  treasute. 

We  might,  indeed,  proceed  much  further  in  mentioning  par- 
ticulars, connected  with  the  moral  character  of  posterity.— 
Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  believed,  to  show  that  our  relatioo 
to  them  is  attended  with  duties  of  no  light  obligation,  or  trifling 
moment.  To  discharge  these  duties  with  constancy  and  active 
zeal,  we  have,  at  present,  many  encouragementa  ;  we  are  oo- 
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operating  with  thoutfoids ;  we  have  die  countemnce  of  almost 
the  whole  Christian  world*  To  form  and  execute  designs  of 
Christian  benevolence  b  the  distinguishing  habit  of  our  times. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  mind,  inujisd  either  to  piety  or 
contempbtion,  God  haS|.  witlud  a  few  years,  renewed  the  bee 
of  the  Christian  world*  We  are  justified  in  cherishii^  animat* 
ing  hopes  as  to  the  condition  of  posteri^.  When  we  shall  have 
fallen  asleep,  not  being  permitted  lo  continue  by  reason  of  death, 
our  children  wiD  ii«t  jbe  left  to  pass  their  trial  in  a  nation  of  in- 
fidels. They  ;will  not,  we  confidemljr  hepe^  be  taught  that 
death  is  an  ev^lasting  sleep^  or  to  deny  that  God,  "  who,  at 
sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Jewish  nation  hy  t&e.prophets»  hath  in  these  last  ages,  spoken 
to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ."  They  will  find  objects  and  insti- 
tutions at  once  indicating,  and  pronaotiag^  reverence  ibr  God 
and  revealed  religion. 

Such  is  the  present  prospect.  But,  i«4iether  this  prospect 
diall  brighten  or  be  obscured,  will  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  that  general  system  of  active  beneficence,  which  has  been  so 
extensively  and  successfully  adopted ;  and  on  the  adoption,  it  is 
humbly  conceived,  of  particular  means,  of  which  some  have  been 
enumerated  in  this  discourse.  Our  ancestors  did  much  tor  us. 
In  numerous  respects,  we  now  enjoy  the  result  of  their  piety  and 
foresights  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  we  are  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  of  gratitude  to  Grod  and  them,  by  similar 
attention  to  our  successors.  Let  us  not  be  wanting  to  our  ofif- 
spring,  and  their  descendants ;  but  animated  by  that  precious 
promise  contained  in  the  text,  relmive  to  the  seed  of  God's  pro- 
fessing people,  let  us  transmit  to  others,  what  our  ancestors  con- 
veyed to  us  :  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and  ap- 
pointed a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers ;  that 
they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children ;  that  the  gen- 
erations to  come  may  know  them,  even  the  children  which  shall 
be  born,  who  shall  arise  and  declare  them  to  their  children,  that 
they  may  set  their  hope  in  God,  and  not  forget  his  works,  but 
keep  his  commandments. 
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ON    CONSCIENCE, 

Rommns  ^  15»-^  Their  ^oMoieiioe  mlso  bearing  witoeif,  and  tbeir 
thought^  the  mean  whiles  accuaing^  or  elie  excusing,  one  another. 

These  words  are  part  of  a  sentence,  in  which  Si.  Paul  de- 
scribes the  character  and  condition  of  pagans.  He  shows,  that 
though  destitute  of  supernatural  revelation,  they  have,  in  com- 
mon with  all  men,  certain  degrees  of  light  communicated  to 
them,  relating  to  Grod  and  morial  obligation  :  The  invisible  things 
of  God  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things,  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead.— Again :  When  the  Gentiles,  who  have  not  the 
law,  do,  by  nature^  the  things,  contained  in  the  law,  these,  hav- 
ing not  thd  law,  are  9  law  tinto  themselves.  Which  show  the 
works  of  the  law  written  op  th^ir  hearts,  their  conscience  also 
bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  tj^e  mean  while,  accusing  or 
else  excusing  one  another.  By  the  light,  communicated  to  the 
Gentiles,  tare  ipeant  their  rational  powers,  taken  in  connexion 
with  a]l  thosjB  objects  of  nature,  in  contemplating  which  these 
ppwers  may  be  employed. 

The  apostle  may,  therefore,  he  considered  as  affirming,  that 
Gentiles,  to  whom  no  special  revelation  has  been  made,  are  yet 
furnished  with  a  power  of  moral  discernment  ;^^a  rule,  which 
is  actually  applied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  both  to  their  own 
behavior,  and  to  diat  of  others.  That  it  was  applied  to  their 
own  actions,  appears  from  these  words,  ^'  Their  consciences  also 
bearing  them  witness  f*  and  that  it  was  applied  to  the  actions 
of  others,  b  shown  in  what  immediately  follows,  <<  Their  thoughts, 
the  mean  while  accusing,  Qr  p]se  excusing  one  another,'^    })y 
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praisbg  some  actions  as  virtuous,  and  condemDing  others  bb  vi» 
cious,  they  implicitly  acknowledge  a  difference  between  virtue 
and  loce, — and  that  the  one  was  of  good,  and  the  other  of  ill 
desert. 

My  present  object  is  to  consider  the  nature  and  power  of  that 
principle  in  man,  which  is  usually  denominated  conscience  or 
the  moral  sense* 

First,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this  principle*  That 
we  may  do  thb  the  more  successfully,  let  me  request  you  to  di- 
re^ your  attention,  finra  fewmomenu,  to  that  di&rence,  which 
is  acknowledged  to  exist  in  human  actions. 

Some  actions,  you  well  know,  are  thought  worthy  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  others,  of  blame.  This  difference  does  not  depend 
on  the  casual  result  of  such  mictions ;  but  on  the  intention  with 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  performed.  Were  a  person  to 
exert  himself  for  a  long  time,  and  with  much  industry,  to  advance 
the  interest  of  his  neighbors,  or  that  of  the  public,  and  should 
be  frustrated  in  his  designs,  by  some  casualty,  which  no  sagacity 
could  foresee,  he  could  never  blame  himself  for  the  event,  por 
reflect  on  his  intentions  and  efforts  with  other  feelings  than  those 
of  approbation ;  in  both  which  respects,  the  feelings  and  judg- 
m^t  of  all  persons  of  sober  reflection  would  correspond  with 
hb  own*  They  could  not  but  feel,  that  his  endeavors  had  been 
such  as  to.  entitle  him  to  esteem.  And,  as  for  the  unforeseen 
issue,  they  could  no  more  contemplate  that  with  censure,  than 
he  could  with  remorse*  On  the  other  hand,  should  a  man  form 
purposes,  either  of  treachery,  or  treason,  and,  by  a  seasonable 
discovery,  or  some  unexpected  occurrence,  real  good  should 
result  to  those  who  were  to  have  been  the  victims  of  his  crime, 
Ihs  own  character,  both  to  himself  and  others,  must  appear  pre- 
cisely the  same,  as  if  bis  purposes  bad  been  executed*  The 
emotions  with  which  the  mind  contemplates  virtue  or  vice,  are 
entirely  difierent  from  those,  with  which  it  contemplates  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage,  pleasure  or  pain*  Men  never  feel  remorse 
for  misfortunes,  as  such,  or  for  things  which  are  unavoidable* 
But,  consequent  on  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  there  is  remorse, 
shame,  self-reproach,  a  sense  of  uuworthiness.  No  man  is  afraid 
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Id  meet  hknadfi  beeauae  he  has  been  unfisrtunale ;  bdt  thou- 
aandt  bare  dreaded  ^oUtude,  after  the'performaDce  jof  an  impious, 
dtahonest,  cruel,  Qiwroalignant  action.  MisfiMrttmes  may  produce 
grief;  but  nothing  but  the  couacioueiiess  of  crime  is  followed  by 
remorse. 

The  ezisteDce  of  these  facts,  as  they  fall  within,  the  observa* 
tion  of  all  men,  wilThardly  be  denied.  From  the  rational  nature 
whidi  God  has  given  us,  we  pa?ceive  a  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice,  as  readily  and  as  unavoidably,  as  between  a  mountain 
and  a  vaU^,  between  a  crodced  Ime  and  a  straight  one,  between 
the  light  of  day  and  the  darkness  of  midnight.  You  never  can 
bring  the  mind  to  judge  of  falsehood,  injustice,  ingratitude,  and 
selfishness  in  general,  as  right,  and  worthy  of  praise ;  nor  of 
kindness,  benevolence,  and  honesty,  as  wrong.  This  moral 
discernment  of  a  diffisrence  in  human  actions ;  this  judgment 
which  we  form  of  human  conduct,  whether  our  own  or  that  of 
o|bers,  requires  neither  long  deliberation,  extraordinary  intellec- 
tual powers,  nor  a  high  degree  of  mental  refinement.  That  in- 
gratitude towards  benefactors,  and  a  cold  indifiference  to  the 
wants  and  suflerings  of  others,  are  qualities  of  ill  desert  and 
character,  is  as  clearly  apparent  to  the  mind  of  a  cottager,  as 
tQ  the  apprehensioo  of  a  statesman  or  prince. 

Though  the  general  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice  may 
be  considered  as  intuitively  apparent,  and  universally  acknow- 
ledged, there  may,  doubtless,  be  an  individual  action,  whose 
circumstances  and  relations  are  such  as  to  render  questionable 
its  moral  denomination.  Such  in  the  apostolic  age,  was  the 
eating  of  meats,  which  had  been  othted  to  idob ;  and  the  ot>^ 
servance  of  particular  days.  So  likewise  may  passion,  or  self- 
interest,  prevent  men  from  judging  rightly  of  their  own  deport- 
ment, on  particular  occasions,  when  the  case  itself  involves  no 
real  difficulty. 

That  king  David's  moral  discernment,  as  it  respected  human 
actions  b  general,  was  not  impaired  during  the  time  of  his  apos- 
ta^  and  impenitence,  appears  by  the  prompt  decision,  which 
be  made  in  reference  to  the  unfeeling  oppressor,  whose  crueky 
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was  portrayed  id  Natbtn's  parable.  His  own  more  aggravated 
f^bnce  was  viewed  at  the  sanoe  time,  without  uoeastBess  or 
seli^reproacb.  As  self-interest  nay  bUnd  a  judge,  who,  io  ordi- 
nary caaesi  discerns  with  accuracy,  and  farms  rigbteoia  deci- 
sions ;  so  may  conscience  be  seduced  to  remain  alent,  or  yield 
her  assent  to  tbe  claims  of  passion :  If  any  man  will  do  bis  willi 
he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.  Paid, 
before  his  conversion,  verily  tboughl  that  he  ought  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  time  has 
been,  when  other  persecutors  of  truth  have  thought  that  they 
were  doing  God  service.  But  in  none  of  these  cases,  can  we 
suppose  that  there  was  any  physical  inability  to  discern  the  will 
of  God,  and  the  consequent  path  of  duty.  No  man  sins  through 
unavoidable  ignorance.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  uni- 
versally true,  that  moral  discemm^nit  never  fails,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  disordered  heart. 

This  power  of  moral  discernment,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
is  attended  with  present  consequences  of  great  moment,  and  has 
the  most  interesting  relation  to  the  retributions  of  another  life. 
No  sooner  do  wis  discern  a  righ(  and  wrong  m  human  actions, 
than  the  one  is  approved,  and  the  other  condemned.  Tbe  ac- 
tions of  others  may  be  oondeo^ned  without  pain  to  ousselves, 
but  when  this  moral  discernment  is  applied  to  our  own  actions, 
feeUng,  and  character,  the  eShcta  are  sensibly  felt.  We  are  so 
constituted,  that  we  cannot,  without  uneasiness,  see  the  right 
and  follow  the  wrong.  When  reason  and  character  are  at  va- 
riances^wfaen  acknowledged  propriety  and  duqr  are  on  one 
side,  and  incUnation  and  actions  are  on  the  other,  a  man  finds 
himself  unhappy,  just  in  proportion  as  this  disagreeraeni  is  dis- 
cerned and.  regarded.  This  dissatisfection  and  self-reproach 
is  a  puniAment  immediately  consequent  on  his  violating  the^ 
law  in  the  mind  ^-r-a  punishment  which  is  increased,  whether 
be  contemplates  God,  who  is  the  author  of  this  law,  or  his  fel- 
low men,  who,  he  knows  have  the  same  law,  and  cannot  but 
condemn  every  qualiqr  or  action,  by  which  it  is  violated.  Hence 
yn^e  see,  with  what  jfiroprie^  this  |aw  in  the  nund  has  been  said 
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to  be  d'nucb  aD  ettrtordioary  nature,  as  to  execute  itacdf.  Tbe 
fluuie»>m>t  oeljr  perceives  ttm  there  is  a  law,  but  be  feeb  tbe 
eflbcts  of  it.  He  is  not  onlj  condeained,  but  punished  by  a  tri- 
bunal establiiAied  in  his  own  breast. 

Besides^  if  we  perceive  a  difl^ence  between  rij^t  and  wrong, 
it  is  certain,  not  only  that  God  must  see  the  same  d^rence, 
but  that  it  b  He  who  enables  us  to  perceive  it.  It  may  be 
considered,  therefore,  as  a  bw,  which  has  a  divine  author,  and 
by  which  we  are  requnred  to  govern  ourselves.  The  sinner, 
therefore,  not  only  condemns  hiniselfi  but  is  conscious  of  being 
under  the  condemnation  of  Ood ;  who  sees  far  more  distinctly 
than  he  can,  the  beauty  and  worth  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity 
and  turpitude  of  vice.  CJonsequeptly,  in  addition  to  hb  self- 
reproach,  he  has  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  danger,  *'  a 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment, ''  at  a  tribunal,  whose  decisions 
will  not  only  confirm  those  of  hb  own  mind,  but  be  followed  by 
consequences  of  more  dreadful  import. 

Perhaps  conscience  has  been  rightly  defined,  as  *^  nothing 
more  than  our  own  opinion,  or  judgment,  of  the  moral  rectitude, 
or  pravity  of  our  own  actions."  Whether  it  b  reason,  or  a 
distinct  principle  of  our  nature,  which  leads  us  to  form  thb 
judgment,  b  not  material.  Certain  it  b,  that  something  within 
us  dpes  sit  in  judgment  on  ourselves ;  and  that  the  decision, 
which  thb  something  inclines  us  to  make  is,  generally  speaking, 
though  not  invariably,  a  right  decbion.  Hence  it  b  common  to 
make  appeab  to  the  conscience,  the  reason,  tbe  judgment,  even 
of  vicious  men ;  in  whom  it  b  believed  that  the  moral  sense, 
though  in  some  measure  benumbed,  or  perverted,  is  not  extinct 

We  new  proceed  to  notice  some  instances  in  which  the  pow- 
er of  conscience  has  been  displayed.  When  Adam^  first  after 
hb  defection,  heard  the  voice  of  (rod,  he  concealed  ^'  himself 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden."  He  was  reproached,  not  only 
by  tbe  expostulation  of  hb  Maker,  but  by  his  own  mind.  He 
knew  that  the  displeasure  of  God  was  just,  and  that  therefore, 
no,  adequate,  no  reasonable  defence  could  be  made.  Pharaoh, 
on  several  occasions,  felt  remorse,  when  reflecting  on  his  per- 
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fidious  itnpiety :  The  Lord  is  righteous,  said  be,  bat  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked.  Saul,  during  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  was 
rendered  an  object  of  compassion  bjr  the  habitual  checks  and 
forebodings  of  conscience.  He  knew,  and  sometimes  acknow- 
ledged, that  his  rival  wad  divinely  designated  to  fill  the  throne 
of  Israel.  Yet  his  malignant  passions  impelled  him  to  persecute 
this  rival  widi  unremitting  industry.  Ahab  had  sent  into  all 
lands  to  apprehend  the  prophet  t^ijah,  under  pretence,  that  the 
latter  had  brought  the  judgments  of  XSod  on  the  nation.  At 
their  first  interview,  the  king  accosts  the  prophet  thus :  ^Art 
thou  he  that  troubleth  Israel?  To  which  the  prophet  boldly 
replies  :  I  am  not  he  that  troubleth  Israel ;  but  thou  and  thy ' 
father's  bouse,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  The  prophet  was  now  in  the  king's  power.  Why 
then  was  he  not  punished,  as  had  been  intended  !  Evidently 
for  this  reason,  Ahab  was  not  less  condemned  by  his  own  mind, 
than  he  was  by  the  prophet's  reply.  He  was,  in  trudi,  more 
afraid  of  the  prophet,  than  the  prophet  was  of  him. 

When  Judas  had  betrayed  Christ,  and  bad  received  the  stip- 
ulated recompense,  the  terrors  of  his  own  conscience  arrayed 
themselves  agauist  him.  The  language  of  the  evangdist  is : 
He  saw  that  he  was  condemned.  The  sentence  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  punishment ;  I  mean  by  remorae,  so  intolera- 
ble that  the  unhappy  sinner  could  no  longer  endure  it.  By 
violent  means  he  disengages  himself  from  a  burdensome  life,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  future  pains  can  be  greater  than  the  an- 
guish of  mind,  by  which  he  is  now  tormented. 

In  ages,  and  places,  less  remote,  the  power  of  conscience  has 
been  dbplayed  in  a  similar  manner.  Sometimes  self-reproaches 
are  loudly  uttered.  Instances  are  not  wanting  of  persons,  who, 
having  by  flagitious  means  acquired,  and  for  many  years  enjoy- 
ed, wealth  and  influence,  have  been  rebuked  by  their  con- 
sciences so  suddenly  and  efficaciously,  that  they  n6(  only  dis- 
closed crimes  of  which  they  had  never  been  suspected,  but  im- 
plored the  merited  punishment.  Others,  in  a  state  of  mind, 
more  dangerous  and  desperate,  have  imitated  the  perfidious  die- 
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ciple,  and  procured  death  by  their  own  hands,  that  they  m%fat 
at  once  knpw  the  worst  of  their  destiay. 

There  are  other  e^cts  of  sdf-condciDDatioD,  less  powerfbl, 
indeed,  but  more  cominoD.    To  the  view  of  every  person,  two 
rival  interests,  are  displayed.    Reason,  religion,  and  a  well  di- 
rected conscience  are  on  one  side ;  and  they  always  speak  the- 
same  languag;e.     On  the  other,  are  indolence  and  all  those  evil 
passions,  wJiich  are  seated  in  the  human  breast.    If  the  three 
powerful  monitors,  first  mentioned,  could  i>e  efiectually  silenced ; 
oouM  reason,  consdence/  and  religion   be  induced  forever  to 
withdraw  their  claims,  men  might,  by  obeying  no  law,  but  that 
of  appetite,  be  as  happy  in  brutal  pleasure,  as  the  very  brutes 
themselves.    But  before  these  monitors  can  be  silenced,  much 
time  and  efibrt  must  be  employed  ;  much  conflict  must  be  main- 
tanned,  and  manyivovnds  received.    It  was  long  smce  asserted, 
the  **  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."    The  truth  of  this  has  been 
severely  felt  by  many,  while  formkig  an  attachment  to  particu- 
lar vices.    Persons  of  dissipated  and  prodigal  habits,  have  ma- 
ny hours,  when  reflection  is  painful,  and  even  existence  is  faic- 
some.    It  \i  not  easy  for  a  man  to  bring  himself  to  abandon  all 
claims  to  a  rational  and  moral  nature.     Even  pride  will  remon- 
strate agabst  90  base  a  relinquisbment.     A  man  cannot  easily 
be  induced  deliberately  to  say,  ^'  As  "for  the  dictates  of  reaaon 
and  the  obligations  of  morality ;  all  that  is  sublhne  in  the  one, 
or  beautiful  in  ihe  other,  I  renounce  forever.     Ye  rational  be- 
ings, whether  angels  or  men,  with  you  I  will  no  longer  Inj  claim 
to  alliance.     Whatever  pleasures  you  have,  cither  in  possession 
or  prospect,  they  shall  be  exclusively  your  own.     From  this 
moment  I  cease  to  be  a  competitor."    But  so  long  as  riiuion  b 
not  renounced,  it  will  support  the  claims,  both  of  Christian  mor- 
als and  Christian  piety.     He  thait  wastes  his  time,  follows  his 
passions,  or  neglects  his  SQuly  acts  as  certainly  against  his  own 
judgment,-^-his  own  conviction  of  right  and  wrong,  as  against 
the  commands  and  principles  of  divine  revelation.     Infinite  re- 
sponsibility is  attached  to  the  possession  of  intellectual  and  moral 
powers.     Whether  time  or  eternity  is  regarded,  reason  demands 
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a  fife  of  sobrietyi  cautioo,  and  self  denial.  Now,  is  it  {MfH 
able,  that  a  roao  should  be  otherwise,  than  misenble,  who  is 
forerer  at  warfare  with  faimself ;  who  pursnes  habituaHjr  the 
very  course,  wbieh  he  eondemns  ?  In  the  full  enjoyment  of  youth 
and  of  health  ooimpaired,  in  the  midat  of  gay,  splendid  and  fash- 
ionable vtoes,-  many  persons,— ^eren  those,  who  have  beeii  tbongfat 
as  happy  as  rice  could  make  them,  have  even  wished  to  ex- 
change their  species ;— 4n»re  wished  to  be  divested  of  their  ra-* 
tiooal  nature,  that  tbey  mi^t  be  no  longer  tormented  with  the 
anticipation  of  a  judgment  to  come !  Individuals,  who  have 
rendered  themselves  conspicuous  by  ridiculing  serious  religion, 
calling  its  sorrows  moroseoess,  and  its  joys  enthusiasm,  have 
been  alarmed  even  by  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf,  and  have  fled 
to  scenes  of  dissipation,  as  their  only  retreat  from  terror. 

We  shalhiow  make  several  reflections  by  way  of  improvement. 

I.  If  there  are  wch  qualities,  as  virtue  and  vice,  it  is  infinitely 
important,  that  the' distinction  b^ween  diem  sbonld  be  perceived. 
This  power  of  dieeerning  the  line  which  separates  them,  is, 
therefore,  a  most  important  part  of  our  moral  constitution.  But 
die  natural  tendency  of  a  thoughtless  sinful  life,  is  to  enfeeble 
this  power,  to  prevent  it  from  forming  right  decisions,  and  to 
render  the  heart  msensible  to  its  dictates.  If  the  moral  sense, 
that  guide,  which  Giod  has  graciously  appointed  lo  direct  hu- 
man feelings  and  conduct,  b  either  destroyed,  or  blinded,  or 
corrupted,  the  whole  life  will  be  marked  with  doubts,  conftmon 
ted  guilt.  To  this  our  Saviour  seems  to  have  had  reference  in 
the  foUowing  words :  If  the  light,  which  is  in  you,  be  darknessj 
how  great  is  that  darkness. 

IL  As  the  moral  sense  is  impaired  by  habitual  vice'y^*«s  men 
accustom  themselves  to  act,  without  regard  to  reason  or  the  di* 
vine  law,  moral  distinctieni  are  forgotten,  and  a  general  apathy 
prevails  on  religious  subjects.  To  remove  this  apathy  by  fixing 
tlM  mind  on  these  subjects,  by  causing  it  clearly  to  perceive  mor- 
al distinctions,  and  the  eternal  obligations  of  virtue  and  holiness, 
is  the  first  efieet  produced  by  divine  influence  in  regeoeratiDQ. 
The  simer  is  led  to  apply  to  his  own  lieart  and  actions,  that 
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imnMHihle  kw,  wbich  is  Unding  oq^  every  intelligent  ^beiog. 
His  surprise,  aoxietji  and  terror,  result  from  cootemplating  his 
ebaracter,  bis  obligations,  and  bk  danger.  He  perceives  what 
is  rigbt,  and  is  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of  possessing  a 
strong  incKnation  ^to  that  wbich  is  wrong.  ^'  I  was  alive  widiout 
the  law  onee,''  saith  the  apostle;  <'  but  when  the  commandment 
came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  No  person,  in  a  simitor  state  of 
mind,  can  doubt,  thai  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  4>etween  rea- 
mm  and  tbe  divine  law,  or  deny,  that  the  latter  is  holy,  just  and 
good ;  but  be  *f  sees  another  law  in  his  members,  warring  against 
the  law  of  his  mmd,  and  bringing  turn  into  captivity  to  the 
kw  of  sia  and  deatfa.^  The  anxiety,  fialt  by  persons  in  these 
droumstaoces,  naturally  results^  perhaps,  from  their  .  perception 
of  danger* 

III»  It  has  been  asserted,  in  this  discourse,  that  reason  and 
religioB  are  always  fi>und  on  the  same  side,  and  speak  die  same 
laaguage.  For  tbe  truth  of  this  I  make  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
appeal  to  all  present. .  In  religion,  what  is  implied?  It  is  im* 
{died,  that  otur  present  characters  should  be  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  soul's  immortality  ;—4b.at  we  labor  chiefly  for  that 
^^  meat,  which  endureth  to  ev^lasting  life."  I  ask  whether  it  is, 
or  is  not,  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  our  estimate  of  objects,  and 
attention  to  them,  should  be  apportioned  to  their  value  ?•!— and 
whether  our  present  precarious,  fragile  existence  should  en- 
gross our  thoughts,  or  be  regarded  only  in  subordination  to 
that  eternity,  which  is  to  come  ?  Is  there  a  person  present,  that 
will  say,  the  greater  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  less;  that  a  thour 
sand  years  should  be  preferred  to  a  million,  and  that  the  short 
space  of  huQiao  life  should  be  preferred  to  both  ? — It  is  implied 
in  religion,  that  we  love  God.  ^  Thou  shak  bve  the  Lord  thy 
God>  with  all  thy  heart"  If  this  demand  appears  extravagant^ 
or  absurd,  permit  me  to  ask,  whether  it  is  rational  to  love  vit^ 
tue  and  virtuous  men  ?— Whether  it  is  rational  to  bve  those 
most,  who  have  most  virtue?  If  so,  whether  we  may  not  be 
requived  to  love  supremely  Him,  whose  oKyral  attributes  are 
without  fimits,  or  imperfection  ?**U  is  implied  in  reKgiou,4hat 
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our  hearts  should  be  rendered  pemteiit  tod  contrite,  m  view  of 
sin :  Thus  saith  the  High  and  bfty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eiemi* 
ty.  To  this  man  will  I  look,  even  to  hnn  who  is  poor  and  of  a 
contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth  at  nay  word.  When  one  friend  is 
perfidious  to  anodier,  when  a  parent  has  been  abused  by  his 
children,  when  a  man  has  insulted  or  oppressed  his  neighbor, 
what  is  always  demanded  of  the  injurious  party  i  Acknowl- 
edgeroents,  expressing  sincere  and  ingenuous  regret,  h  it  as 
great  a  crime  to  offend  Ood  as  man  ?  Why  then  do  you  object 
to  the  gospel,  that  it  caHs  sinkiers  to  rep^itance?  It  is  iropfied 
in  religion,  that  the  sinner  not  only  repent,  but  be  converted.; 
i.  e.  that  he  should  have,  not  merely  some  temporary  regret  and 
pious  relentings,  but  that  such  feelings  should  beeome  habitual 
and  permanent ; — ^that  an  alteration  of  character  should  be  ef- 
fected comprehending  a  change  in  hb  pursuits,  in  the  objects  of 
his  bve  and  aversion. — It  is,  lastly,  implied  in  re%ioo,  that  the 
sinner  should  immediately  <*  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousnessy 
and  his  iniquities  by  turning  to  the  Lord.*'  For  how  iong  a  time 
should  we  think  it  reasonable  to  albw  a  state  xriroiDal  to  retain 
the  disposition,  wtuob  led  him  secretly  to  plot,  or  openly  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  his  country?  For  bow  long  a  time 
should  any  rational  being  have  license  to  remain  hostile  to  vir- 
tue, and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  universe?  If  one  week^ 
why  not  a  month;  if  one  month,  why  not  a  year ;  if  one  year, 
why  not  forever?  Religion,  let  it  be  observed,  reci^nisee  noth^ 
ing,  as  conversion,  which  is  not  foitowed  by  a  virtuous  lifii. 
But  how  it  b  possible,  that  a  dishonest  man  should  too  sud- 
denly become  honest,— 4bct  a  profligate  man  should  toe  sud- 
denly become  sober  and  temperate, — and  that  any  sinner  should 
too  suddenly  become  an  upright  servant  of  Qoi ;  b  more,  far 
oliore,  than  reason  will  enable*  us  to  perceive.  The  fact  ie,  that 
rriigion  requires  of  man  no  dispositions,  or  moral  qualiti^  bat 
such  as  unbiassed  reason  condemns  him  for  not-possessing. 

There  are  also  other  occasions,  on  which  the  ^ifierence  b«* 
tween  virtue  and  vioe^  between  piety  and  irreligion,  is  fwy  ap^ 
parent.    Cbrisciaii  virtue  will  enAire  examination.    He,  wboee 
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life  enoc^  such  virtue,  is  nolbiog  disGoocerted  at  being  scruti- 
Dized  by  tke  irreligious.  If  be  is  asked  why  bebas  respect  to 
all  (Sod's  oommandroeiits;  Why  be  loves  tbe  Saviour ;  Wby^be 
sdbdues  bis  owo  passions ;  and  labors,  to  bring  every  tbou^ 
into  capdvity  to  the  (4>edience  of  faitb ;  be. may  be  surprised  at 
ibe  question,  but  can  never  want  a  tepfy :  Jacob  sball  not 
now  be  adiaaaed ;  neitbet*  shall  bis  face  wax  pale.  He  treads 
irmly,  and  finds,  that  there  ia  no  trembliog  io  tbe  ground  be- 
neath bis  feet.— 'Whereas;  the  sinner  bates  nothing  so  oMicb,  as 
rational  examinatioQ.  He  feels  himself  to  be  vulnerable  at  every 
poinl«  Whenever  you  make  an  appeal  to  his  reason,  he  is  per- 
turiutted.  Kaowiflig,  that  reason  is  against  him,  be  dreads  her 
reproachful  glare,  and  angry  frown. 

In  connexioB  with  this  I  make  one  further  remark.  You  well 
know,  that,  m  view  of  death,  sinners  often  lament  their  want  of 
religkm.  Sometimes  their  imxiety  rises  to  desperation,  and 
cannot  be  witnessed  by  others  without  tbe  most  painful  emotion. 
Now,  let  me  ask,  did  you  ever  know  a  Christian  lamenting,  on 
Us  dying  bed,  that  he  was  ar  Christian  ?-^-4amenting,  that  he  had 
made  a  humble,  unreserved  surrender  of  himself  to  the  will  and 
cervice  of  his  Creator?  Among  the  millions,  that  have  died  in 
Christian  coontries,  point  nra  to  a  single  one,  who  in  death,  re* 
traolcd  liis  Christian  faith ;  who  regretted,  that  he  had  chosen 
Clod  for  hb  portion,  and  Christ  for  his  Saviour,  and  desired  re- 
covery, only  that  he  might  testify  before  tbe  world  his  repen- 
tance for  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his  past  life.— No,  the  very 
onention,— *the  recollection  of  that'  covenant,  which  has  been 
BStaUisbed  between  God  and  himself,  serves  to  brighten  his 
countenance,  and  to  soften  those  shades  of  death,  which  bang 
upon  fab  visage. 

IV.  From  that  view,  which  has  been  ukenofthe  subject, 
we  perceive,  that,  without  religion,  it  were  better  to  be  any 
tUng,  than  a  rational  being.  Your  reason  and  conscience,  let 
me  remind  you,  will  survive  tbe  most  durable  objects  of  the 
material  universe.  Like  these,  they  will  not  wax  old,  nor  be 
impaired  by  time ;  nay,  the  revolutions  of  eternity  will  but  add 
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lo  tbeir  actirity  and  couqprebemioii.  Then  wffl  be  a  < 
of  perception  hitherto  mikiiown.  Your  rdatioo  to  CSod,  the  ne- 
tnre  of  human  obligaUon,  and  the  diffiMence  betweea  virtue  asd 
▼ice,  will  be  subjects  neither  of  iaveatigatioo  nor  «aviL  Reaaoa 
uobiaswd  wiU,  m  every  period  of  duration,  aod  m  aH  parts  of 
the  universe,  boldly  condemn  vicci  and  declare  itsdf  on  the  side 
ofviitoe.  The  friends  of  holiness  will  then  experience  that  pence 
and  overflowing  joj,  which  arise  fioom  an  intimale  and  near  view 
of  its  obligation  aod  good  desert,  and  of  the  tmcbangeabla  ap* 
probanoo  of  its  Author.  The  conflict,  on  the  other  side,  whi^ 
b  now  maintained  in  sinoers,  between  reason  and  -inclinalioo, 
between  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  willthen  becxHne  intoier- 
able,  when  reason  shall  have  acquired  immortal  strength,  and 
vice  nnchangeable  dominion.  Oar  Saviour,  in  descrBiing  future 
pumdunent,  is  pleased  to  speak  of  ^chains  and  dariaieaB^-*^« 
burning  lake, — a  place  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  nngels." 
How  Car  this  laoguage  is  literal,  I  pretend  net  to  saj.  Bnt, 
we  may  well  conceive,  that  the  suflkring  of  rqwobates  will  be 
sufficiently  great,  to  justify  this  hmgoage,  even  if  the  body  sfaooU 
have  no  share  in  the  pain.  Remorse  of  conscience,  we  have 
been  reminded,  in  this  discourse,  has  in  the  present  life,  driven 
persons  to  desperation.  It  is  inqMimible  to  teU  how  far  this  re- 
morse may  be  increased  aftv  death,  when  the  oi^ans  of  moral 
vision  shall  become  uKMre  powerful  and  discriminating.  A  cov> 
sciousoess  of  unworthiness,  of  turpitude,  of  bXij,  and  irretiiev* 
able  lees,  will  accompany  the  siimer,  m  whatever  part  of  die 
universe, — m  wbatefer  part  of  etemtQr  he  may  exist  Even 
if  he  could  escape  the  eyes  of  God,  tliare  ts^  another  imnvvtal 
enemy,  whose  upbraidings  he  caiuot  escape ;  I  mean  fab  own 
reason  and  conscience ;  I  mean  himself.  Fly  where  he  will, 
bis  reason  goes  with  him ;  and  its  reproaches  will  always  be 
felt  with  undiminished  sensibility. 

Lastly.  We  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  great  efibrt,  which 
the  gay  and  tfaoug^tlesR  often  flsake  to  keep  up  4heir  spirils ;«— > 
in  their  own  hmguage,  to  expel  the  ghxxns^ —  to  banish  sonrow. 
These  gboms  aod  this  sorrow  are  very  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
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solitary  and  calm  reflection.  *  On  such  occasions,  reason  begins 
to  speak,  and  her  voice  becomes  distinct  and  audible.  The  sin- 
ner is  alarmed  ;  be  dreads  this  assiduous  QX>mtor :  I  hate  him, 
said  Ahab ;  for  he  never  prophesies  good  concerning  me,  but 
always  evil.  Scenes  and  employments  must  be  devised,  in 
which  the  passions  will  be  interested,  and  reflection  silenced. 
But  this  tumultuous  state  of  the  feelings  cannot  be  always  pre- 
served,— nature  herself  will  not  endure  it.  Nay,  reflectioq  may 
obtrude  itself,  in  the  midst  of  splendid  and  loud  festivity.  In 
the  nudst  of  mirth  the  heart  is  socrowful :  and  the  eod  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness.  Who  could  have  been  less  exposed  to  care 
and  anxious  thought ;  who  could  have  been  in  a  better  condi- 
tion to  enjoy  a  night  of  revdiing,  undisturbed,  then  Belshazsar, 
when  be  had  made  a  feast  to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  was 
drinking  wine  before  the  thousand  ;  when  he  sent  for  the  gold- 
en vesseb,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  house  of  God,  and 
suffered  his  fords,  his  wives,  and  concubines  to  drink  in  them. 
Yet  in  that  same  hour,  came  forth  the  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  of  the  king 's  palace  ;  the  king  saw  the  part  of  the  hand, 
•  that  wrote.  And  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thou^ts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed, 
and  his  knees  smote,  one  against  the  other. 

But  whether  conscience  can  now  be  silenced  or  not,  the  time 
is  coming,  when  there  will  be  no  amusement^ — no  expedients 
for  efi^ting  this.  Its  twinges,  of  which  the  sinner  is  so  much 
afraid,  are  premohitioQs  of  something  to  come.  They  are  the 
gentlest  corrodings  of  a  worm,  which  never  dies ;  they  are  scin- 
tillations of  that  fire,  which  never  can  be  quenched. 

My  hearers,  in  order  to  be  secure,  we  must  be  Christians  ;^<- 
in  order  to  be  rational,  we  must  be  pious ;  peace  must  be  re- 
stored between  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  We  roust  cease  to 
be  our  own  enemies ;  to  expose  ourselves  to  our  own  reproaches: 
For  if  our  hearts  condemn  us^  God  is  greater  than  our  hearts^ 
and  knoweth  all  things. 
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THE   TRUTH    OF   CHRISTIANITY   PROVED    JTIOM    ITS 
LEGITIMATE  MORAL  EFFECTS. 

John  9 :  da— The  man  answered  and  laid.  Why,  herein  it  a  manrel- 
looa  thing,  that  ye  Itnow  not  whence  he  it,  and  yet  he  hath  opened 
mine  eyes. 

Such  was  the  judicious  answer  of  one,  who,  having  been 
bom  bfind,  had  from  the  power  of  Jesus,  recently  received  the 
blessing  of  sight 

Much  attention  among  tbe  people  bemg  excited  by  this  miracle 
of  Christy  but  two  ways  of  proceeding  lay  open  to  bis  enemies. 
One  was  to  disprove  the  fact ;  the  other,  to  deny  the  inference 
which  was  likely  to  be  drawn  from  it.  With  a  view  to  tha 
former,  they  summoned  as  witnesses,  the  parents  of  him  who 
had  received  the  cure,  and  severally  interrogated  them  as  to  tbe . 
blindness  of  their  son.  Vexed  and  morti6ed,  perceiving  that 
every  new  inquiry  issded  in  giving,  not  only  additional  certain^, 
but  increased  conspicuity  to  the  miracle ;  their  next  object  was 
to  prevent  the  people  fron^  hence  forming  any  conclusion,  fa- 
vorable to  our  Saviour^s  claims  and  character :  This  man,  say 
they,  is  not  of  Gbd,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath  day. 
We  know  that  God  spake  by  Moses ;  as  for  this  feltow,  we 
know  not  whence  he  is.  Then  Ibllows  the  reasoning  of  him, 
for  whose  benefit  the  miracle  bad  been  wrought :  Herein  is  a 
marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath 
opened  mine  eyes.  Now  we  know  that  God  heareth  not  sin- 
ners; but  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  do  his  will, 
him  he  heareth.  Since  the  world  began,  was  it  not  heard,  that 
any  man  opened  the  eyes  of  one  that  was  bom  blind.  If  tfaia 
man  were  not  of  God,  he  could  do  nothing. 
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The  force  of  this  reatoning  ooukl  be  resisted  by  nolluBg  but 
inveterate  prejudice.  And  such,  at  present,  seems-  to  be  the 
universal  concession*  No  persons,  I  believe,  in  our  own  times, 
deny  the  Christian  religion,  who,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the 
miracles  attributed  to  its  author*  It  is  doubtAiI  in  the  raiod  of 
no  one,  that,  if  the  miracles  were  wrought,  the  relig^n  is  true* 

My  object  in  this  discourse,  is  not  to  illustrate  the  argument 
contained  in  the  text,  but — ^by  a  familiar  mode  of  reasoning,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  its  legitimate  moral  effects. 

Preliminary  to  this,  a  few  remarks  will  be  made,  as  to  the 
change  which  the  gospel  has  effected  in  religious  sentiment,  or 
theqry* 

Few  of  my  auditors,  perhaps,  need  to  be  informed  concern- 
ing the  great  outlines  of  pagan  mythology.  It  is  not  easy,  and 
perhaps  not  possible  to  form  exaggerated  ooncepUons  of  the 
absprdity,  grossness,  and  immoral  tendency  of  heathen  senti- 
ments and  heathen  worship.  Thousands  of  gods  demanded 
homage  from  men ;  gods,  whose  origin,  exposures,  adveotures, 
sufl^ings,  and  escapes— rwhose  forms,  in  some  iustances  fright- 
ful and  monstrous-<*whose  passions,  usually  impetuous  and  un- 
controlled— whose  quarrels,  displaying  all  the  weakne8s,,mtsery, 
and  revenge  of  mortals — whose  characteris,  in  almost  all  ioslan- 
ces,  hostile  to  reason  and  virtue— were,  transmitted  in  mytholog- 
ical tales,  sung  by  enraptured  poets,  or  distinctly  brought  to 
view  in  the  very  act  of  worship.  In  devotional  services,  render- 
ed to  such  gods,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  pure  and 
spiritual  dispositions — feelings  of  veneration,  confidence,  and 
love,  would  constitute  any  part  Such  feelings,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, would  have  been  incongruous  in  the  worshippers,  and 
most  severely  reproachful  to  the  objects  of  worship*  Such  feel- 
ings were  not  required.  If  the  gods  were  angry,  their  wrath 
was  to  be  appeased,  not  by  a  moral  reformation,  an  amendment 
of  the  heart  and  character,  but  by  some  idle  ceremooies)  with 
which  character  bad  no  connexion — some  stagnant  water  was 
to  be  put  in  motion — some  kke  was  to  be  drained  off-*Hi  nail 
was  to  be  driven  into  a  consecrated  temple*-K>r  some  gamei  or 
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tmemmim  fifllMi  ielo  dmise,  were  to  be  renewed.  In  perfect 
coDsisteocj  with  tMi  chftracter  attribiAed  to  their  gods,  gross 
and  abewmable  crinies^rere  not  ody  allowed,  bat  deened  a 
neeessary  part  of  that  religioD,  which  4he  laws  bad  estaUiabed. 
Whieo  tbe-apostle  us^  this  language :  It  i»<  a  sbame  even  to 
qieak  of  those  things  which  are  d<Hie  by  thenrih  secret,  he  al- 
ludes to  ceitaio  practices,  whieb,  b  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
were  saoctioDed  by  public  opiuioB. 

Consider  now,  iSr^arsibgl^  moment,  what  religious  senthnents 
were  inculcated  by  the  gospel.  Hiere  is  one  God,  without  be- 
ginning, dependence,  imperfection,  or.  change— possessing  un- 
limited power,,  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  perfect  goodness. — 
TbiS'«cl&  IMag  and  tnie  God  maintains  a  government,  embrac- 
ing all  beinga«nd  all  eyents^.whether  great  or  small.  The  law, 
whiak^  has  enacted  ibr  his  intelligent  creation,  is  the  law  of 
virtue.  His^-estimatioaoC  men. and  angels,  is  exactly  propor- 
tionate- to  ttfeif  observance  or  neglect  of  this  law.  God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  who  worship  Him,  roust  do  it  in  q>irit  and  in 
truth*  Nb  sacrifices,.however  costly -^-no  prayers,  in  whatever 
words  conceived,  with  whatever  looks  or  gestures  accompanied 
-^-no  punctilious  adherence  to  forms  and  ceremonies,  even 
thou^  such  ibrms  and  cereuKuiies  are  of  divine  institution,  will 
meet  acceptance,  and  obtain  reward,  so  long  as  there  is  wanting 
at  heart,  a  sincere,  shall  I'say,  an  honest  regard  to  the  law  of 
God--«  principle  of  piety,  which  prompts  to  the  performance  of 
all  duty.  They  only,  whoknbibe  and  retain  this  principle,  win 
experience  the  mercy  of  €rod,  Jn  that  day,  when  he  will  judge 
the  worid  in  ri^iteousness.  And  tbist  mercy  is  to  be  exercised 
throu^  the  atonement  of  him,  '<-^o,.by  one  o6brmg,  has  per- 
fiwted  forever  them  that  are  sanctified.'^ 

From  these  general  remarks  it  will  be- apparent  that  darkness 
and  light  are  scarcely  more  opposite,  than  that  reli^km  which 
Jesus  Christ  found,  and  that  which  be  left,^niong  men.  Were 
lliere  pres«it  a  single  infidel,  I  wouM  appeid  to  his  reason,  and 
efien  to  his  candor,  whether  the  Christian  theory  of  religion  is 
.not,.heyoBdeompari6onand  beyond  utteranee^  aaperk>r  totbat^ 
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wliicfa  the  haftdieD  «mldy'#h9lbef  Gredc  or  BtrbarNm,  bad  n- 
ceived;  and-firhetber  any  ooe  who  preached  successfiiUy  this 
rdigion  auxMig  the  heatbeii  might  not  be  taid  to  '^open  their 
eyes,  aod  tuni  them  from  darkouss  to  light ;"  aod  whether  it  is 
credible,  that  a  Jewish  meefaaoic,  bom  i&.eireitfDStaRees«^hick 
precluded  iatelleotiial  researohiShiMikl,  iU  at  Mee/hMfp  b^aqght 
to  light  asTttMQ  oTgraoe  and-trotb^  ler  wbi«b  the  whole  ivorU 
bad  been  engi^ed  for  tbossaods  bf  yeavsi  io  paiofoi,  but  una* 
vailing  search. 

M  there  is  an  importaiit  eonoeidoa  betwe^  the  iuteilectud 
and  moral  nature  of  .man— -as  disorderiir  pnctioe  ^isauuMllj  re^ 
suits  (rom  ffim  and  ioceiisisteBt  theories,  and  the  perception  of 
a  direct  path  does  of  itself,  imply  Srstrong  iadiicementio  pursue 
it — it  was  to  have  been  expected,  diet  ^ftS^ofmjsr  the  pure,  ii»- 
tell^Ue,  and  iCOBftietent  doetrines  orX!hr»tiaiHty  Abould  take 
place  of  the  gross  darkness,  which  4ad  previously  covered  the 
earth,  a  correspopding  change  would *he  eflbcted  in'<the  state  of 
moral  character  and  moral  feijiiog. 

We  shall  nowjeodeaFor  to ^ow*  ri^at,  agrecti^y  to  such  an 
expeetatioa,^e  ellbct  ef  ^Christianity  ^rbfis  beee  displayed  m 
changing  national  oustomt— 4n  meliorating  pubKc  morals,  and 
in  coovertiog'grealQ«mbei«,  in  Christian  countries,  from  a  life, 
.either  of  open  vke,  or  seligious  inseipsibility. 

In  proof  of  our  first  propoeitioQ,  but  few  instanees  will  be  citr 
ed,  from  the  multitode  which  might  be  adduced.  In  exhil>- 
iting  these,!  shall  use  the  words  of  a  late  writer,  jusdy  held  b 
high  estimation :  *<!hristiani^ifaas  rmitigated  the  conduct  of  war, 
and  the  JreatQient  of  captives,  'it  has  softened  the  administra* 
tion  of  despotic,  ar  nominally  despotic  governments.  It  has 
abolished  poly^uny.  It  has  restramed  the  licentioosness  of 
divorce  It  b^  pot  an  end  to  the  exposure  of  ofaiklreD^  aod 
imadolatioB  of  slaves.  It  has  suppressed  'the  combats  of  gkulia- 
tofs,  and  the  impurkias  of  religious  rites.  Jt  has  greatly  melior- 
ated the  coaditk)n  of  the  laborious  part,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
mass  of  every  commnnily,  by  procuring  for  them  a  day  of 
weekly  rest.    In  all  cowtli^  io^hicb  it  is^fefsfd^  it  hM 
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produced  manj  establishments  for  the  relief  of  sickness  and 
poreitjr ;  and  in  some,  a  regulair  and  general  proWsion  bj  hir. 
It  has  triamphed  over  the  slavery  estaUisbed  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire; it  is  contending,  and,  I  trust,  wil  one  dajr  prevail  against 
the  worse  slavery  of  theWest  Indies,**— (Paley*a  Evld.  370.) 

The  spirit  of  investigation  and  commercial  enterprise  has 
done  much  to  prevent  man  from  contintitng  a  stranger  to  hit 
species.  Remote  seas  have  been  tished,  continents  have  been 
traversed,  and  blands  have  been  discovered.  Of  the  many 
millions  of  pagans,  thus  introdiiced  to  our  knowledge,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  single  tribe  or  eommimity,  among  whom 
(be  relations  and  duties  of  roan  are  either  regarded,  or  under- 
stood. If  we  do  not  look  for  roorenty  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Japan,  or  China,  or  Hindoostan,  as  little  vras  it  found  among 
the  aborigines  of  America,  or  on  the  irfands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Now,  wherever  Christianity  is  introduced,  it  is  imrariably  «c- 
coropanied  with  a  moral  reformation,  eommensurate  with  the 
attention  it  receives,  and  the  degree  in  which  it  ?^  suffered  to  in- 
fluence the  character. 

It  occurs  to  your  tainds,  perhaps,  that  Nttle  praise  can  be  be- 
stowed on  the  morals  of  many  a  nation,  where  Olmstlanity  has 
for  a  long  time  been  received.  This  b  indeed  true  J  but  it 
militates  nothing  with  the  preceding  assertion,  which  is,  that 
^  when  this  religion  is  introduced  into  a  community  or  nation, 
h  produces  a  moral  reformation,  commensurate  with  the  atten- 
nori  it  receives,  and  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  su^red  to  in- 
fluence the  character."  That  Christianity  has  abrogated  many 
Tiational  customs  which  were  hostile  to  virtue,  and  introduced 
others  of  an  opposite  tendency,  b  too  obvious  to  be  <lenied. 
That  it  has'  raised  the  standard  of  moraKty  in  every  nation 
where  its  anthorhy  has  been  acknowledged,  may  be  asseited 
with  equal  confidence.  Of  thb  no  man  can  be  doubtful,  who 
Contemplates  thos^  enohnities,  whieh  have  been  already  alluded 
to,  as  practised  among  the  heathen  ;  which  were  not  only  tol- 
erafed,  btK  justified  by  public  opinion,  and  some  of  them  -  by 
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esUiblisbed  laws.  But  Chmtianity  is  a  reNgion  of  choice,  and 
not  of  compulsion*  It  is  tiot  answertfble  for  those  who  do  not 
yield  to  its  authdrity.  Its  pre-eminence  ortf  erery  other  reli* 
gion  is  sufficiently  shown,  if  its  moral  tendency  is  superior  to 
tbeire ;  and  if  individuab  and  nations  are  distinguished  for  virtue, 
in  proportion  as  they  are  sensible  to  its  motives,  and  obedient 
to  its  precepts.  Now,  to  any  person  who  has  read  the  New 
Testament,  an  appeal  may  be  safely  made,  as  to  ita  moral  ten- 
dency, and  as  to  the  dispositions  and  bcffaavior  of  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  who  should  with  consctenoe  and  good  fidelity, 
adopt  its  principles  as  the  rule  of  life. 

We  next  proceed  to  show,  as  was  intended,  that  the  eflect  of 
Christianity  has  been  displayed  in  converting  many  among  iiom«- 
inal  Chri^ns,  from  a  life  either'of  open  vice  or  religious  in-', 
sensibility. 

Previous  presumption  against  this  wiH  be  diminished,  or  eo« 
tirely  removed  by  a  recurrence  to  the  early  history  of  the 
church. 

Paul  has^  informed  us,  as-  to  the  change,  which  religion 
produced  in  the  character  of  some,  who  were  afterwards  nwm- 
beifs  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Having  enumerated  idolaiers^ 
effeminate,  thieves,  covetous,  drunkai^s,  reviiers,  and  extortion- 
ers, he  subjoins,  *^  and  such  were  some  of'  you  ;^  but  ye  are 
washed ;  but  ye  are  sattetified  }  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name 
of  the  Dord  iesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 

As  public  morals  in  k  Christian  community^  are  far  better 
than  they  were  before  the  introdtictioil  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected,  tbat  its  viable  efilbct  on  character  should  ordi- 
narily be  as  striking  among- ourselves^  as  it  was  in  the  instaooes 
just  cited.  Religion  imposes  restraint  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, on  ev«ry  individual  of  a  Christian  nation,  h  prod«ces  the 
appearance  of  convalescence,  in  a  thousand  instances,  where 
the  source  of  the  disease  is  not  removed.  It  readers  the  maniac 
less  wild  and  ferocious,  even  where  the  empire  o(  reason  is  never 
regained.  On  the  odier  band,  a  real  change  of  eharaeter,  by 
which  1  mean  innovation  of  heart,  may  be  elated,,  either  at  so 
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early  a  period,  or  tuMier  8uoh.circ«Qi8tBice8»  as  to  pffeveot  the 
chaugn  from Aeipg  imme^iateij  obyiou%  either  lo  the  aubject  of 
it,  or  to  thoae  afrnwckhiai.  .Still  it  is  m  fact,  perfectly  well  ea- 
tabliabed,  that  in  thoae  ChriatiaD  eooDtriea  where  the  doctrines 
of  rdjgioD  are  fairij  exhibited — in  our  ovm  couotfy,  at  eveijr 
periodof  iti  history — the  gospel* haa  eflbcted  in  the  character  of 
great  nuaibeffa,  a»obno«is  and  permaBeni^lliDge*  The  iad 
now  meatioBed,  is  of  as  ptlpeUe  a*  kind,  and  as  iairly  exposed 
to  obaervatioQ^  as  any  appearance  ot  nature,  or  as  any  of  thoae 
ereots  which  are  recorded  io  ci?il  histoiy.  Persons,  who  have 
been  as  little  restrained  by  the  nx>rid  precepis  of  Christianity,  aa 
they  were  attached  to  its  appropriate  seottmeols  and  duties, 
bare  manifested  an  entire  chaBg^  of  taste,  habits,  and  eharacler, 
eogagiog  ardently,  and  ironi  inclination,  in  pncsutts  which  they 
previously  viewed,  not  merely  with  indifierence,  but  with  attong 
aversioo* 

But  a -change  ot  diaraoter  may  be  distinctly  visible  in  persons 
SKho  were  never  chergeable  with  habits  of  vice.  Many  of  tUs 
description,  are  so  conscious  that  their  characters  are  not  fomied 
Jtecoffding  to  the  -standard  of  Chiistianii^,  that  tbey  would  be 
enrprised,  and  perhaps  ofiended,  were  they  suspected  of  having 
imbibed  the  Christian  temper*  4n  the  minds  of  many  individ- 
tmk  among  this  claas  of  nominal- believers,  a  change  baa  been 
^produced,  scarcely  "less  evident  to  an  attentive  observer,  than 
'rtbat  whidi  we  have  just  desceibed.  Pbw  .views  have  been  ob- 
^tained  as  to  the  roadiliiMt  and  responsibility  K»f  man,  the  obl^- 
«tions  of  virtue,  and  tfaawbole  Clmatian  eoonoiay. 

That  iIm  gospel  ia  entided  te  prailENB  (or  having  produced  a 
i;seat  melioration  of  temper  and4Mibita  inaome^men  of  a  chavac- 
-ier  decidedly  vieioua,  will  perhaps,  be  panted  without  seemiog 
ifelnetMiee.  Suoh^pcnona  need  tobecomci  in  idmoat  all  things, 
^Ihe  rev^nve  «f  what  they  now  arew  They  0i%btf  indeed,  to  be 
made  new  creatures*  in  referencejUxsoch,  who  act  every  prin- 
loipleof  virtne  at  defiance*  '*old  things"  should  bdeed  '*be 
dene  nway,  and  all  tUngs  dhould  become  new."  <But  yoti  are 
jMt  xmij,^pmAmp%  ju»  allow  jtfant  it  jradonndu  to  *tha  lionnr  of 
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Cbrist'umitjr,  to  bavo  been  iofltrumental  o#'producifig  sorrow, 
penkencei  and  a  broken  betrt,  in  persone-wboee  characfers  have 
exhibited  nothing  peculiarly  defective  or  reprehensible.  In 
these  instances,  it  may  be,  religion  appears  to  yoo  more  obtru- 
sire  than  benefibent,  interpostng  a  severe  authority,  where  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  mildeorreetives* 

To  this  com|JaiQt  agabst  religion,  F  would  by  no  means,  reply 
with  petulance,  or  precipitation.  If  the  complaint  is  well  fixind- 
ed,  it  win  endure  rational  discussion.  But  if  it  shuns  ezamba- 
tion,  it  should  not  be  reiterated. 

What,  permit  me  to  ask,  are  promment  traits  in  the  fife  of  a 
rational  man  ?  Are  not  these,-^tfaat  he  prefers  the  greater  to  the 
less ;  that  his  regard  to  obje^cts  is  apportioned  to  their  intrinsic 
value ;  that  good  characters  are  preferred  to  bad ;  and  that, 
among  the  former,  those  are  most  loved  whose  goodness  is  pre- 
eminent ?  If  these  are  sound  principles,  you  cannot  be  misled 
by  any  inferences,  to  wUch  they  fairly  give  rise.  From  the 
first  of  these ;  namely,  the  greater  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  less, 
it  follows  that  no  man  lives  a  rational  life,  who  does  not  make 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  an  object  of  principal  attention.  That 
this  is  done  by  all  men,  who  are  chargeaUe  with  no  very  distinct 
breaches  of  morality,  will  not,  I  presume^  be  asserted.  It  is  a 
fact,  too  obvious  to  require  proof,  that  even  among  those  in 
whose  deportment  civil  laws  4nd  nothing  to  censure,,  thousands 
have  almost  as  little  reference  to  a  future  state,  as  if  the  souFs  ' 
immortality  were  not  an  article  of  their  creed.  Far*  from  feed- 
ing anxiety  as  to  salvation,  they  wqdM  consider  such  anxiety  as 
evincing  a  mind,  either  inflamed  by  enthusiasm,  or  darkened  by 
superstition.  Among  even  those,  therefore,  whose  tnorals  are  in 
no  high  degree  exceptionable,  there  are  many  who  cannot  be 
said  to  live  conformably  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  Our  language 
is,  indeed,  mnch  too  feeble  for  the  occasion.  For  what  can  be 
more  dangerous ;  what  a  greater  outrage  on  all  principles  of 
prudence  and  rational  self-love,  than  for  a  beings  conscious  of 
possessing  immortal  powers,  a  mind  vas^*  capacious,  both  of 
pleasure  and  pain,  to  concentrate  his  aflhction  oa^a  world,  which 
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be  may  this  .night  be  called  to  abandoo,  aod  cootemii  that  kn- 
measurable  existence,  which  religion  has  tau^  hiro  to  expect  ? 

It  is  anptb^r  tr$Mt  in  the  character  of  a  rational  man,  that  bis 
estimate  of  objects  should  be  apportioned  to  their  value.  Is 
this  proof  of  intellectual  sanity  wanting  to  none  but  those  whose 
lives  are  polluted  with  gross  profligacy?  Consider  the.  nature 
of  tliose  discoveries  which  religion  makes — their  purity,  their 
grandeur,  and  awful  sublimity.  Consider  what  b  implied  in 
'^  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom 
of  God ;"  in  being  associated  with  '^  an  innumerable  company 
of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  m^de  perfect ;"— <in  being 
admitted  to  the  ^^  presence  of  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  of  Grod  the  Judge  of  all."  In  addition  to  this, 
consider  what  is  implied  in  the  loss  of  the  soul — banishment  from 
God — in  '*  being  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power !"  Nov 
let  what  is  habitually  passing  in  the  mind,  and  displaying  itself 
in  the  character  of  innumerable  inoffensive  persons  of  either  sex, 
and  of  every  condition,  be  compared  with  that  train  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  which  corresponds  with  those  solemn.,  commanding, 
and  absorbing  objects,  which  by  the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  forced 
upon  our  observatioD ;  and  then  let  any  man  determine,  whether 
merely  an  abstinence  from  palpable  vice,  necessarily  implies  a 
character  founded  on  the  basis  of  reason. 

It  is  furdier .implied  in  the  character  of  a  rational  man,  that 
in  his  estimate  of  moral  beings,  the  good  should  be  preferred  to 
the  bad,  sind  that  among  the  former,  those  should  be  most  high- 
ly esteeAaed,' whose  goodness  is  preeminent.  One  part  of  the 
jproposicioo  results  from  the  other.  If  it  is  reasonable  to  k>ve 
virtue  they  are  to  be  most  loved  in  whom  virtue  is  most  con- 
spicuous. The  virtue,  that  is,  the  holiness  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
b  transcendent  and  perfect.  He  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
not  merely  with  the  approbation  of  the  intellect,  but  with  the 
highest  affection  of  the  heart ;  agreeably  to  the  words  of  our 
Saviour :  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
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Strength.'  Now,  is  a  principle' of  divine  lore  as  extensive  in  its 
influence  on  buman  character,  as  it  is  rational  in  itself?  But 
none,  in  whom  this  principle  is  not  predominant,  can  be  said  to 
Kto  rattonallj. 

It  has  now  been  proved,  I  conceive,  that  manv,  besides  such 
as  have  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  for  vice,  may  yet  need 
an  alteration  of  character,  a  change  of  heart,  or  spiritual  reno^ 
vatioQ.  Nor  is  any  thing  more  common  than  to  find  individ- 
uals of  decent  deportment  and  many  interesting  qualities,  who 
are  con^ious,  nevertheless,  of  not  being  actuated  by  Christian 
motives,— of  not  having  imbibed  the  Christian  spirit.  That 
power,  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  refigion ; — that  energy,  of 
which  our  Saviour  speaks,  when  he  says,  concerning  his  own 
doctrines :  They  are  spirit  and  they  are  life,  is  therefore,  as  tmly 
excellent,  though  less  observable,  when  it  produces  affections  of 
piety,  in  the  sinner  of  more  decorous  habits,  as  when  the  unre- 
strained profligate  renounces,  with  abhorrence,  his  accdstomed 
enormities. 

We  hence  perceive,  that  the  evidence,  which  supports  the 
Christian  religion,  is  abundant  and  various. 

In  addition  to  the  miracles,  which  the  Saviour  wrought ;  tho 
prophecies,  which  were  (ulfilled  in  him,  or  delivered  by  him,  and 
since  accomplished— in  addition  to  all  the  evidence  resulting 
from  the  rapid  progress,  which  thb  religion  made,  when  first 
promulgated,  the  reforming  influence,  which  it  has  had  on  diose 
who  have  embraced  it,  and  through  their  means,  on  the  habits 
and  morals  of  nations,  is,  of  itself,  a  distinct  proof.  In  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era,  to  what  distant  and  various  nations  wer6 
ttas  tidings  of  salvation  conveyed  !  To  what  muldtudes  was  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  f  How  great  was  the  change  whifch 
Christianity  efiected  in  those  who,  in  nonsequftnce  of  receiving 
it,  **  turned  from  dumb  idols,  to  serve  the  living  God,  and  to 
wait  for  his  Son  from  heaven  !'*  Every  instance  of  real  con- 
version, is  fresTi  proof  of  tlie  divine  commission  of  Christ — ^tbe 
divine  origin  of  that  blessed  religion,  which  thus  transforms  the 
heart!    Christianity  is  immutable;  Its  influence  is  uniform. 

Vol.  IL  44 
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Theyjwbo  embrace  it  now,  have  the  same  temper  and  general  traits 
of  character,  as  those  to  whom  the  apostolic  ministry  was  made 
*'  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  The  same  remark  may 
be  applied  to  all  pious  Christians  who  have  lived  during  the  in- 
termediate ages.  To  use  the  language  of  the  New  Testament : 
They  have  all  drunk  of  the  same  Spirit.  Now,  could  we  bring 
i  nto  one  view,  all  the  vices  which  Christianity  has  either  sup- 
pressed or  exterminated,  and  all  the  private,  social,  and  public 
virtues,  to  which  it  has  given  rise  in  the  various  nations  to  which 
its  light  has  extended,  and  during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  its 
existence  on  earth,  bow  great  would  be  the  mass  of  evidence 
hence  arising  to  support  its  claim?  to  a  divbe  origin  !  This  evi- 
dence is  perpetually  mcreasmg.  It  is  a  broad  river  which 
widens  and  deepens  in  its  progress. 

We  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  inference  and  im- 
provement. 

1.  We  perceive  the  iippropriety,  not  to  use  severer  language, 
of  representing  reason  and  religion,  as  standing  in  a  hostile  at- 
titude in  reference  to  each  other.  No  man  lives  rationally,  we 
have  shown,  who  does  not  live  piously.  Reason  and  a  well  in- 
structed conscience,  will  acquit  no  person  whom  religion  con- 
demns. The  sentence,  pronounced  at  one  of  these  tribunals, 
is  never  reversed  at  the  other.  At  both  the  sinner  meets  pre- 
cisely the  same  reception.  For  the  truth  of  this,  1  naight  appeal 
to  every  person  in  this  assembly,  whether  saint  or  sinper.  When 
the  Christian  finds  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is  that  of  re^ 
monstrance,,  reprehension  and  terror,  in  relation  to  his  spiritual 
skth,  his  uncbristiaQ  feelings,  or  his  undeniable  apostasies  does 
h^  obtain  relief  by  appealing  from  her  decision,  to  that  of  reason 
and  conscienjce  ?  Does  reason  approve  ingratitude,  in  one  who 
has  been  redeemed  by  the  Son  of  God  ?  Does  she  approve  in« 
action,  insensibili^,  and  a  careless  tieportment,  in  one  who  is 
urged  to  '^  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,"  and  thus  to  lay  bold  on 
eternal  life ; — in  one,  of  whom  it  b  said  :  To  him  that  overcom* 
etb  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  on  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came, and  am  set  down  with  my  Father,  on  his  throne,?  When, 
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from  the  loud  remonstrances  both  of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the 
skmer  retires  m  sofitodoy  there  to  exatrnine  his  character  and  Vfe 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  are  bis  fears  aHajped  ?  Are  confidence 
and  selPapprobation  restored?  Does  bis  understimding  ever 
tdce  part  with  him  agabst  the  oracles  of  Grod  ?  The  more  ac- 
eorately  and  profeendly  be  examines  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  a  sinful  life,  in  view  of  the  divine  law  abd  character — in  view 
of  bis  own  dependence — in  view  of  that  immeasurable  field, 
which  immortality  lays  open  both  to  his  fears  and  his  hopes — ^in 
view,  both  of  what  he  knows  as  to  the  frailty  of  this  Ufe,  and 
of  what  he  is  taught  in  religbn,  as  to  the  duration  of  another — 
does  the  sinn^  ever  feel  bimsdf  acquitted  for  his  neglect  of 
Christ,  and  salvation?  Does  he  feel  himself  justified,  as  a 
man-— as  a  rational  being  ?  Does  he  ever  come  to  this  condu- 
sbn,  from  a  dispassionate  view  of  his  powers,  relations,  and 
prospects,  that  vHiatever  be  the  language  of  his  Creator,  in  regard 
to  him,  it  ought  to  be  that  of  approbation  ?  Recollect  the  day, 
or  the  month-,  or  the  year,  when,  after  having  been  somewhat 
disquieted  by  this  passage  of  Scripture ;  What  is  a  man  profited 
if  he  gain  the  whde  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul ;  or,  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul — upon  deliberate  ex- 
amination, you  found  your  mind  tranquiOised  by  perceiving,  that 
habitual  neglect  of  God  and  obedience  to  your  passions,  are,  in 
no  measure,  inconsistent  with  the  reason,  dignity,  and  interest 
of  man.  No ;  a  day,  when  reason  condemned  religion,  or  as- 
sented to  the  claims  of  sensuality,  impiety,  and  unbelief,  has  not 
been  found  in  the  bug  era  of  six  thousand  years  }  it  will  not  be 
found  in  all  the  unceasing  revolutions  of  eternity  ! 

S.  From  the  preceding  discourse  it  appears,  that  tbey,  who 
are  employed  in  difiHising  the  light  of  Christianity,  are  prosecut- 
bg  the  most  noble  object.  If  Christian  worship  and  Christian 
obedience  constitute  a  reasonable  service, — if,  b  proportion  as 
men  become  Christians,  they  return  thereby  to  a  state  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  soundness,  bow  honorable, — how  rational, — 
how  benevolent  is  that  desire,  which  is  now  so  extensively  felt  and 
warmly  cherished  by  the  church  of  God,  that  the  darkness,  which 
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broods  over  the  pagan  natioos,  may  be  dispeUady,  and  that  ligbl 
may  becocae  reipjeadeot,  where  it  now  sbioes  but  with  treamlous 
and  gliaupering  ray  ?  Whether  we  always  prosecute  this  olgect 
with  right  atotives,  or  by  the  best  means,  niay  fairly  enough  h% 
made  a  questjon  ;  but  let  no  man  doqbt  whether  tbe  object  it- 
self b  entitled  to  human  auention — let  no  man  doubt,  that  k 
would  justify,  nay,  that  it  imperiotisly  demands  iar  greater  exer- 
tional, than  those  which  the  Christian  world  is  now  making  to 
accomplish  it^  It  is  the  same  oliject  ior  which  the  Son  of  iQod 
became  incarnate — and  ibr  which  his  apostles  encountered  all 
the  labors  and  perils  of  their  arduous  ministration ! 

3u  If  the  truth  of  Christianity  is  shown  by  its  tegjtimate  moraL 
effects,  we  perceive. how  much  the  interests  of  religion  are  a^ 
fected  by  the  character  of  those  who  profess  themselves  its  vor 
taries.  In  no  unimportant  sense,  my  brethren,  every  Christjaa 
is  {daced  on  missionary  ground.  Within  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
fluence are  many,  who  live  "  without  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world.^'  If,  in  his  disposition  and  habits,  the  temper  of 
Christ  is  rendered  conspicuoos,  it  will  be  likely  tt>  produce, 
alarm  and,  conviction,  in  those  who  are  conscious  of  inreligiom 
Here  is  a  kind  of  missbnary  service,  to  which  we  are  bound,  per- 
mit me  to  say,  even  more  strongly  than  to  any  other*  To  send 
preachers  among  the  destitute,^  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  be- 
comes a  duty  only  in  reference  to  the  end  to  be  accomplished  f 
whereas  the  general  virtues  of  a  Christian  life,  besides  being  con- 
ducive,to  a  similar  end,  possess  inherent  excellence,  and  are  of 
eternal  and  immutable  obligation.  It  was,  therefore,  with  good 
reason  that  our  Saviour  said  :  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  gforify  your 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven. 
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Geniltmm  of  the  MoMmchustitB  Society  for  mppfiising  In- 
ttmperance^ 

STKor^GLY  impressed  wiih  the  conviction,  that  a  deep  interest 
ought  to  be  excited  on  the  present  occasion  ^  I  rise  under  the 
disheartening  consciousness  of  being  able  to  ssy  nothings  which 
has  not  been  already  presented  lo  your  reflections. 

On  the  subject  of  intemperance ,  obvious  facts  first  excited 
alarm;  aiaroi  produced  inqniry  ;  and  inquiry  served  but  to  in- 
crease the  alarm.  These  facLSj  logether  wi(h  calculations  found- 
ed upon  them,  have  been,  in  various  ways,  laid  before  the  public, 
that  the  excitement,  so  justly  produced,  might  not  only  be  main- 
•  tained,  but  lead  to  such  counsels  and  systematicsl  efforts,  as 
the  occasion  demands*  All  meniion  of  these  facts,  notwith- 
standing their  present  notoriety,  I  know  not  how  to  avoid.  Like 
the  great  disclosures  made  by  reveblion,  they  must  be  per- 
petually displayedj  as  motives  lo  action  and  perseverance. 
They  are  araong  the  reasons,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
this  society-  They  are  of  such  a  kfod^  as  to  justify  us  in  what 
we  have  done ;  and  to  condemn  us,  I  fear,  for  what  we  have 
neglected*  Facts  are  of  a  nature,  imperishable  and  immutable  j 
they  can  neither  be  annihilated  nor  changed.  Whatever  infer- 
ences fairly  result  frooa  them,  may,  under  like  circumstances, 
be  a  thousand  times  drawn,  and  will  forever  be  entitled  to  the 
same  regard. 

*  This  AddrvM  was  deiiveruil  before  the  Mam*  fkKskty  fbr  sup- 
preising  Inteui)>enince,  «t  tiicir  Annunt  Mectiitg,  Mny,  ISIG.         ^ 
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The  extent  to  which  btetnperance  prevails  in  our  country, 
can  scarcely  now  be  considered  a  subject  of  conjecture ;  it  hav- 
ing been  ascertained,  with  sufficient  exactness,  from  well  au- 
thenticated documents.  From  such  documents  it  has  been 
made  to  appear  that,  unless  a  reformation  has  been  ^Eected 
within  a  few  years,  by  coalitioDS  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  or 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  the  yearly  expenditure  for 
ardent  spirits  in  our  country,  will,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  amount 
to  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars.  Should  it  be  granted  that 
eight  millions  of  thb  suip  are  necessarily  expended,  there  will 
still  be  a  yearly  waste  of  twenty-five  millions.  The  resources 
of  that  nation  must  indeed  be  ample,  in  whose  finances  so  enor- 
mous a  loss  would  not  be  sensibly  felt.  ^  Regarding  the  subject 
i  then  merely  in  relation  to  political  economy,  the  suppression  of 
intemperance  imperiously  claims  the  attention  of  the  statesman 
and  patriot. 

But  thb  diminution  of  wealth,  vast  as  it  really  is,  may  be  re- 
garded, perhaps,  as  among  the  most  moderate  even  of  the  polit- 
ical evils,  resulting  from  the  vice,  whose  suppression  we  are  at- 
tempting. If  we  estimate  this  enormous  sum  merely  as  a  loss, 
our  calculation  will  be  materially  incorrect.  That  mass  of  ar- 
dent ifinis  for  which  it  is  paid,  becomes  a  subtle  and  power- 
fill  agent  m  relaxing  the  miurals,  and  prostrating  the  physical 
strepgtb  of  its  consumers ;  in  which  number  are  many,  from 
whom  the  country  might  expect  useful  labors  in  peace,  and 
honorable  services  in  war. 

Again,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  strength  of  a  nation 
does  not  consist  merdy  in  sinews,  bones,  and  muscles.  The 
same  quantity  of  physical  power,  will  be  more  or  less  efficient 
in  proportion  to  the  confidence,  union,  and  wisdom,  with  which 
it  is  exerted.  A  small  number,  well  united,  will  accompb'sh 
more,  than  a  piuch  greater  number  under  the  influence  of  mu- 
tual jealousy.  But  union  and  confidence  can  be  supported  on 
no  other  foundation,  than  that  of  moral  principle.  This  is  the 
potent  ligatwre,  by  which  the  varieo^  parts  are  induced  to  the 
most  advamageous  and  beautifol  order,  and  preserved  in  their 
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respective  places*  Now,  as  k^mperance  is  the  yoluntary  sob*- 
jugation  of  reason  to  appetite,  it  deadens  moral  sensibility,  and 
obliterates  aU  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice. 

Three  ways  hav^  now  been  specified,  in  which,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  enfeebled  by  an  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits ;  first, 
in  the  term  of  four  years,  it  produces  a  waste  of  i^roperty,  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  inilliotts ;  secondly,  powers,  whether  bod- 
ily or  intellectual,  are  enfeebled  by  it  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
rendered  iM»pable  of  those  services  and  eflS^rts,  which  might 
otherwise  be  calculated  upon  with  confidence ;'  thirdly,  by  cor- 
rupting the  public  morals,  it  relaxes  or  dissolves  the  only  bond, 
which  can  retain  in  one  compact,^  well  organized  mass,  the  dis- 
cordant materials  of  which  society  is  composed.  The  last  is 
probably  a  greater  evQ,  even  in  a,  political  point  of  view,  than 
ettber  of  the  preceding. 

Hitherto  we  iiave  not  contemplated  the  effect  which  intem* 
perance  has  in'shortening  human  life.  On  this  subject  it  is  in- 
deed impossible  to  make  an  accurate  calculation.  But  if  we 
consider  that  variety  of  ways,  in  which  it  occasions  death,  the 
whole  number  of  victims  will  appear  great.  Need  I  mention 
that  broils  and  «£^ys,  resulting  from  inebriation,  often  result 
either  in  mortal  wounda  or  immediate  death — that  many  who 
suflbr  capital  punishment,  under  the  hands  of  public  justice, 
committed  their  crimes  when  liquor  had  subdued  their  reason, 
and  inflamed  their  passions?  Need  I  attempt  to  enumerate  all 
that  variety  of  iatal  casualties,  firom  which  persons  in  this  coii^ 
dkion  are  never  secure  ?  .  They  may  be  consumed  by  the  fire^ 
[dunged  m  the  water,  stiffened  by  the  odd,  trampled  on  by  their 
own  domestio  anin>als,  which  they  are  no  longer  able  to  com- 
mand, or  crushed  by  the  carriage  of  the  unobserving  'passenger. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  attack  made  by  deadi,  is  furious ; 
and  the  conquest  is  soon  gained.  Otherji  he  subdues  by  regu- 
lar, gradual  advances.  By  these,  liquor  is  first  taken  incautuMis- 
ly,  next  intemperately — ^the  habit  is  fastened  upon  them;  the 
whole  system  is  disordered  and  d^ilitated ;  the  mentaV  powers 
decay  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  thoee  of  the  body ;  aodt 
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tbsreferey  the  aniaial^  neitber  bumao,  nor  wboUj-  brutaly  majr, 
ibr  a  ibort  dne  fttrvire  tba  man. 

Among  tboid  who  die  thus  sinfully  and  diahoiiorablj,  naj  be 
fimod,  as  baa  been  ab«ady  suggasted,  manj  on  wbora  tbeir 
/riencb  and  society  in  general  bad  bi^  daims — meui  who  oooe 
bad  it  in  their  power  to  senre  their  families  and  their  country, 
andf  perhaps,  for  a  tim^/ yielded  such  service^  not  only  bybodi* 
ly  strength  and  actiTity,  but  by  intellectoal  powers  of  no  ordinary 
worth.  In  this  number  are  found  not  only  some  of  tbe  lowest 
forms,  that  human  nature  e^er  assumes,  but  merchants,  scholars, 
{riiysictans,  counsellors,  statesmen ;  and,  it  is  painfiii  to  add, 
some,  who  onoe  presented  tbg  oblations  of  Christian  assemblies 
before  the  tlicone  of  the  Eternal. 

When  we  consider  how  various  are  the  ways  in  which  intern* 
perance  shortens  human  life,  and  reflect  on  the  enormous  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits  in  our  country,  we  tdiall  hardly  con- 
sider that  computa^ofli  ^  immoderate,  by  which  the  yearly  vic- 
tims of  this  vice  are  estimated  at  six  thousand.  In  addition  to 
tUs,  it  has  been  often  observed,  that  many  of  the  deatlis,  which 
m  bills  of  mortality,  are  attributed  to  other  causes,  were  mdi- 
reotly  the  result  of  ioten^rance ;  as  hereby  the  animal  system 
was  predisposed  to  be  acted  upon  by  ordinary  maladiire.  By 
the  ialervemion  of  these,  the  patient  is  saved  the  discredit  of 
ifying  in  consequence  of  hafa^al  inebriation.  Tbe  remark 
which  the  Psalmist  makes  in  regard  to  transgressors  in  general, 
has  therefore  peculiar  emphasis,  when  applied  to  tbe  drunkard  t 
Eva  doers  sbaH  be  ciH  off.  For  yet  a  £ttle  while,  and  the 
wicked 'shall  not  be ;  yea,  thou  sbalt  diligently  consider  h»  piece, 
woA  h  riiaH  not  be.  He  shall  fly  away  as  «  dream;  yea,  be 
sbaU  be  cha^  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  diflfeuhy  of  reclaiming  those  who 
have  already  formed  habits  of  intemperate  drinking. 

We  were,  mdeed,  shown  at  oof  last  anniv^Hrsary,  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  some  very  interesting  facts,  that  reformation  is  not 
knpbsslble.  I  rejoice  that  tUs  point  is  eapaMe  of  being  so  satis* 
fiMtorily  establisbed*    I  am  grateful  to  any  person  who  coBects 
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and  0MinMiaieat68  ramrks  oo  such  a  sobjeet  We  are  ber^f 
taught  that  ioimipei^Dce  and  rqprobatiou  are-not  preoiselj  the 
same,  and  that  be  wbo  is  guilty  of  tbe  one,  id  not  quke  aa  cer- 
tain or  perdition,  as  be  wbo  has  already  been  aentenoed  to  tbe 
otiier.  E?en  ibis  should  freFeot  abaolute  despoodeDoy*  Even 
tbni  should  induce  tbe  benevolent,  fasiduoiisty  and  peraeTeriagty 
to  uae»  for  reclaimog  tbe  ioteinperate,  every  means  wbiokmay 
be  suggested  by  rdigion,  science,  or  worlcHy  pnidenee. 

Bui,  while  we  are  grtti6ed  ^  being  assured  that  tbe  cesdn 
tion  of  the  intemperate  man  is  not  perfectly  desperate,  it  is  in»* 
poBsihle  not  to  be  struck  with  tbe  paucity  cf  tbeee  iacts,  which 
show  it  to  be  otherwise.  Much  in^iry,  joined  to  critical  ohN» 
aervalion,  will  indeed,  fomisb  us  with  a  few  instanees  in  wfaidi 
reason  bas  resuoied  ber  empire  over  debauched  appetite.  Bat 
il  requires  no  strong  powers  of  recollection,  no  ingenious  mves- 
tigation,  to  find  facta  of  an  opposite  description.  Unsdug^t, 
Ifaey  present  tbemaelvet  to  tbe  mind  in  frigbtlul  abundance. 

Tbe  difficulty  of  subduing  a  propensity  to  immoderate  drinkf 
ingfis  known  by  painftil  experience  to  many  persons,  in  capaciqr 
of  parent,  bn^ber,  or  friend.     Parents  may  view  with  more  in^ 
dolgenco  than  alarm^  oOcaaiooal  irregidaitties  in  a  {ivorite  son. 
My  a  repetition  of  these,  some  uneasiness  is  prcduted  in  spite  of 
parental  partiality.     They  begin  with  suggesting  cautions,  rise 
to  mild  remonstrance,  and  as  the  case  becomes  more  urgent, 
tbey  make  warm  and  reiterated  appeals  to  his  regard  to  interest, 
his  love  of  character,  his  afiectioa  for  them,  his  sense  of  morel 
obKgation,  and  thew^  known  efiect  of  irregular  habits  in  short- 
^aing  human  life.    They  Qatter  themselves,  that  all  these  efibrts 
are  not  abortive.     Some  tender  emotions,  some  ingenuous  re- 
lentings  are  perceived.     These  are  ^adly  hailed  as  the  witness- 
es of  penitence,  and  tbe  harbingers  of  reformation.    Hopes  thus 
suddenly  formed,  are  found  to  be  premakire.    The  anxiety  of 
the  parents  is  renewed  and  augmented  by  recent  evidence  of 
penffigacy  in  the  son.    To  reclaim  htm,  their  afiection  prompts 
them  to  make  new  exertions-*— to  repeat^ai^umenls,  which  have 
bitherle  been  fowid,  inefleetiial---4e  exhifaicibeeeiB  new  cod  vv- 
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rioos  cooneziond.  From  remoosMncetliey  proceed  to  cntretiy, 
to  siipplicilioD,  and  tears.  Hie  old  bow  before  the  young ;  the 
mnoceat  pray  to  the  gufltj. 

As  a  last  expedient,  tbey  will  change  bis  place  of  residence. 
New  scenes  and  new  companions  may  i>e  more  propitious  to 
Tirtue  i  at  least  tbey  will  exUbk  fewer  temputions  to  vice.  Tbe 
experiment  is  made,  and  with  appiirent  success.  His  miod  « 
sa  occupied  with  new  associations,  as  for  a  time,  to  yield  fittte 
attration  to  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Hk  friends  agaid  indulge 
a  trerablmg  hope,  that,  notwithstanding  past  irregularities,  all 
may  yet  be  weU.  Delightfol,  but  vain  ihision !  Tbe  norehy 
gradually  disappears;  but  tbe  strength  of  inclination  is  unsub- 
dued. The  taste,  which  has  been  somihappily  formed,  is  now 
incorporated  into  bb  coi^tution — it  has  become  a  permanent 
part  of  his  character ;  it  is  always^  ready  to  be  acted  upon,  when 
circumstances  ale  presented,  iarorable  to  its  indulgence.  He 
becomes  callous  to  shame,  and  deaf  to  remonstrance.  Or,  if 
there  are  some  remdns  of  moral  sensibility,  to  avoid  the  stings 
of  sditary  reflection,  he  seeks  relief  in  tbe  excitement  produced 
by  dissipation.  That  which  he  denoimnates  pleasure,  is  nothing 
but  a  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  passions.  As  if  visited  by 
the  corse  of  Kebama,  ^^there  is  fire  in  his  heart,  and  fire  in 
his  brain.'' 

I  once  knew  a  young  man  <if  reputable  connexions,  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,*  who,  conscioos  that  he 
was  verging  towards  mtemperance,  commenced  his  professkxial 
studies  in  a  place  where  rural  scenes,  and  the  prevailing  state 
of  morals,  seemed  well  cakoiated  to  cherish  sobrieqr,  and  r^ 
press  vice^  He  profited  by  his  situation,  and  imagined  that  bis 
good  resolutions  were  gaining  istrength.  At  one  disastrous  hour, 
bemg  visited  by  some  of  his  former  associates,  be  consented  to 
renew, for  once,  the  scenes  of  their  former  conviviality.  Exee^ 
sive  indulgence  was  the  result.  The  hours  of  ratumtng  sobriety 
wees  spent  in  self-reproach.  He  justly  considered  his  recent 
detictipn  as  a  fotaL  crisis  in  his  probatioo.  Having  no  longitt* 
any.caniiaqae  t^hinwalft  and  tUaking  it  useless  to  contend, 
he  yielded  to  incfinationi  and  became  its  unresisting  captive. 
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Of  the  fufietk^  enduracl  by  the  parent  of  an  iotemperate 
SO0,  that  cruel  sutpmae  already  suggested,  is  dot  tbe  least. 
His  expectations,  which,  to-day  are  gathering  strength,  will  be 
dead  to-morrow*  With  tormenting  rapidity,  he  passes  from 
hope  to  fear,  and  ttom  fear  to  hope.  Nor  because  it  wiU  be 
unavaiUng,  can  he  divest  himself  of  aU  anxiety.  Natural  auc- 
tion prevents  it.  He  is  therefore  chained  to  a  load,  which  is  al- 
ways ready  to  recoil  upon  him. 

In  the  case  which  has  been  supposed,  the  disease  was  not 
suflbred  to  become  inv^erate,  before  remedies  were  applied. 
Preportionably  greater  will  be  the  difficulty  df  recovery,  should- 
tbe  disorder  be  confirmed  by  long  indulgence.  To  reclaim  the 
ittvelcrale  drunkard,  reason  acknowledges  the  inadequacy  <tf  her 
powers.  Tlie  obfect  of  reasoning  is  to  produce  conviction.  But 
the  siipnner  in  question  is  convinced  already.  With  intentions, 
tbe  purity  of  whbh  he  cannot  call  in  question,  you  remind  him 
of  his  estate,  already  embarrassed  and  partially  squandered ;  of 
his  family,  either  corrupted  or  impoverished,  degraded,  morti- 
fied, and  comfortless— of  his  limbs,  become  feeble  and  tremulous 
—of  his  countenance,  inflamed,  disfigured,  and  rendered  at  once 
tbe  hideous  image  of  sin  and  death ;  and  of  many,  whom  hMu 
similar  to  hb  own,  have  brought  prematurely  to  the  grave ;  re- 
nund  him,  that  in  the  death  of  these  he  has  a  sure  and  direful 
presage  of  his  own.  In. aid  of  all  these  motives,  appeal  to  his 
finth  in  revektbn  ;  point  out  to  him  that  terrific  sentence,  wluoh 
dedares  that  no^lrunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ;— 
what  have  you  gained. by  all  this  array  of  motives?.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  your  arguments  are  conclusive,  and  that  your 
remonstrances  are  ratbnal  and  weighty.  He  weeps  under  the 
mmgled  influence  of  terror  and  self-reproach.  Without  being 
able  to  hid^  from  his  eyes  the  precipbe  before  him,  he  advances 
towards  it  with  tottering,  but  accelerated  steps.  The  grave, 
ever  insatiable,  is  prepared  for  himi  It  shrouds  him  from  every 
eye  but  that  of  his  Maker. 

No  one  will  imagme,  it  is  hoped,  that  my  object  in  thus  pre* 
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sentmg  the  dificulty  of  reclatmiag  mao  from  hftbiiml  inebriailieny 
is  10  diseoutage  tbe  attempt.  The  pojeibflity  df  mefa  a  reforoK , 
atioD  has  beeo  proved,  and  is  therefore  undeaiaUe.  But  to  tbe 
successful  issue  of  an  arduous  enterprise,  it  b  necepsarj  that  its 
iiAture  should  be  fiilty  koowp.  Hie  eflbrts  employed  may  thus 
correspond  with  the  resistance  to  be  overcome.  As  Christians, 
but  especially  as  members  of  this  society,  we  are  bound  to  oee 
all  lawful  measures  for  weakening  and  subduing  thbse  habits  of 
imemperance,  wbieh  are  already  fontied.  Judicious  eaiertions 
of  this  kind,  if  kmg  ecuninuedi  can  hardly  fail  of  producing  some 
sahnwy  eAot.  But  to  cheriib  virtue  is  easier  than  to  subdue 
Tice*  We  may  do  mu^  more  in  preventing  bad  baUts,  than 
in  festering  good  ones.  Our  object  is  radier  to  opctale  on  the 
sound  parts  of  seerety,  than  on  those  wbieh  are  sickly  aod  de- 
cay bg.  And  the  diffieoky^  the  afaabst  tnmperable  diAcnkf  ef 
refornmg  men  habitually  intemperate,  is  surely  tbe  best  peason 
on  earth,  why  we  should,  if  poi»ible,  prevent  them  frooUieeom^^ 
ingso. 

To  give  particular  directions  on  this  subject,  will  not  be  at«- 
tempted.  Some  general  remarks  may  not,  periuips,  be  thought 
foreign  to  tbe  occasion. 

Any  peculiar  fondness  for  inebriating  liquor,  or  for  die  sooie^ 
oT those  who  use  it  freely,  especiaHy  when  exhibited  by  the 
yoimg,  ought  to  create  alarm.  Smaller  aberrations  from  liaB 
rules  of  rigid  temperance  are  viewed  by  some  parems,  as  excusa* 
Ue  on  tbe  score  of  youth  ;*-*by  others,  asiodioaikHisof  s{Hrit  and 
sensibility.  Extravagant  severity  may,  doubtless,  produce  the 
same  unhappy  resuk^  as  the  opposite  extteme,  and  tfaerefiMe, 
ought  not  to  be  commended.  But  parental  indulgeooe  is  never 
more  obvbnsly  misplaced,  than  in  tbe  cases  now  supposed. 
The  parent  may  be  perfectly  right,  in  attribottng  that  asoderate 
delioqueooy,  wt)ich  he  has  observed  in  bis  son,  to  youth,  or 
Id  an  excess  of  social  feelings*  In  estimating  the  moral  quatitgr 
of  tbe  action,  these  circumstances  are  entitled  to  coesideration. 
But,  viewed  in  respect  to  a  foture  habit|  they  .sboukl'do  nothing 
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toivifd  alUjiii^  parentAl  fears.  The  mora  oawe^  wbMi  bis 
pffodaeedl  antempenuica  onee,  nmj  do  it  again.  It  is  ifae  con^ 
attttitkm  tdcwt  nature^  that  an  aotkia  AoM  be  repeated  mifa 
greater  faciltty  and  less  reluctance^  than  it' was  first  fierfonned  ;* 
and  that  this  facility,  or  dtrniQiibed  refaictaiioe  should  be  "fto* 
portiooate  to  the  fre^peDoy  of  the  repelitioii*  Bat  iBtemperanoe 
is  not  cbanged  eitber  la  to  its  nature  or  e&cts»  because  it  may 
have  originated  in  youth  or  haTe  been  ind«ced  by  dxoesd  in 
someofthe  better  passions.  If  a  yewng  mwi-poaoesoefl  generoihy, 
fiEBukneas^  tod  sodal  feelipgs,  the  greatisr  pity,  that  these  should 
eoDtdbiite  ««ita  indiceetly  to  his  present  dishonor,  and  his  final 
perdiim. 

.  Our  estioaate  of  habits  and  aodmu  is,  in  no  amall  degree, 
dependent  on  the  manner,  m  which  thqr  are  mentioned  by  per* 
aem^  in  wkoae  judgment  and  character  we  place  confidence. 
There  are  dMse,  whose  opinions  on  human  conduct  ue  ferm- 
ing*  under  our  infloenoe.  The  remark  is  emphatical  in  regard 
to  ourNcbiUren  and  imraediate  connexions.  But  it  can  be 
said  of  iew'iiien,and  sorely  not  of  those  who  compose  th'is  sod- 
Uy^  that  the  e£S9et  of  their  opinkMis  and  conversation  isoonfined 
to  their  own  families.  Instances  of  intoxicaliQn  or  intemperate 
drinking  ahonld  not  be  mentioned  with  levity,  or  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  indioate  little  or  no  disapprobniion  of  the  crime.  It  is  re* 
lated  by  Tacitus  in  praise  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that,  among 
iheni,  it  was  never  customary  to  treat  vice  with  raillery.* 
•  If  satire  can  ever  be  advantageously  empk^ed  for  the  su|h 
presskm  of  vice,  k  must  exhibit  the  loiemo  indignatkw  of  Juve- 
.  nal,  and  not  the  relaxing  urbainty  of  Homce#  It  must  never 
leave- us  in  doubt,  whether  to  smile  at  tfie  nnner,  or  particle 
bis  evimes.  Nothing  can  render  k  consbtent  ibr  us  to  net, 
as  members  of  this  society,  but  a  convictbn^  tbat.intempeianoe 
ia  a  heinous  cdbncf ,  both  against  the  public  and  against  God» 
Qur  manner  of  yea  king,  and  all  our  united  «xertkms  on  this 
•ubyeet,  dM>uld  oorreqpond  with  soeh  a  convMtkxi. 

But,  of  aU  the  ways,  in  which  the  great  object  of  our  sdeieiy 

*  Nemo  illic  vitia  ridet.    Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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maj  be  pcomoledf  Booe  is  socertaiBijattd  extensively  aflbctoiJt 
as  the  propagatiob  of  raoral  seocimeiits  and  (eeliflfs.  To  expect 
exteroitoatioo  of  particular  rices,  where  therai  is  imt  6rmf  ratkut* 
al,  and  impressive  belief  in  a  divine  moral  govemroeDt  and  a  just 
retribotioo,  is  to  anticipate  a  rich  harvest  from  fields  not  enclooed. 
Annoying  animab,  if  expelled  to-day,  will  return  kMnorrow.  if 
the  growth  is  secured  finom  one  species,  it  may  be  devoured 
by  another.  The  summer  passes  b  fruitless  labor,  and  the 
autumn  witnesses  disappoiated  hopes.  Deep  rooted  moral 
principle  is'  to  the  character,  what  pales  and  hedges  are  to 
culdvttted  grounds.  It  stands  a  fiithfiil  guardian  bodi  bgr 
night  and  day,  and  is  equally  effectual  against  every  intruder, 
lien  whose  general  deportment  indicates  a  yielding  HMvrfity, 
are  under  great  disadvantage  for  suppressing  panicnkr  vieea* 
If  we  are  chargeable  with  indiflbrenee  to  virtue,  or  to  those 
measures  and  eflbrts,  which  tend  to  advanee  it,  we  demolish  the 
most  substantial  barrier  not  only  against  inteuBperanee,  but  a* 
gainst  vices  still  more^enormous.  Every  person,  on  the  other 
hand,,  contributes  indirectly,  but  with  certain  effiKt,  to  the  great 
otjcct,  for  which  we  have  associated,  who  cultivates  personal 
sobriety  and  the  principles  of  religion,  and  who  honors  '^  those 
institutions,  wbkh  have  been  established  for  improving  the  mo* 
rab  of  the  people,  and  trainbg  our  youth  to  knowledge  and  vir* 


Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  reonnd  you,  how  much  the  i 
of  every  enterprise  depends  on  the  perseverance  of  those  who 
aM  ifngaged  in  it.  Whatever  confidence  arises  from  the  oon* 
soiousoees  of  being  engaged  In  a  good  cause,  we  have  an  unde- 
niable right  to  enjoy,  k  is  the  cause  not  merely  of  ClnistiaB 
iostruetors,  but  of  philosophers,  of 'l^;islators,  of  all  honorable, 
nod  vntuous  men,  whatever  may  have  been  their  age  or  country* 
It  is  a  cause  patroniied  by  Deity  himsdf,  the  final  triumph  oi 
which  is  not  more  doubtfol,  than  his  existence  and  moral  per« 
factions.  It  becooMs  us  indeed,  to  examine  the  OMtfives  by 
which  we^ure  actuated  in  every  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  of 
pubBc  morals ;  but  all  who  endeavor  this,  with  feelings  worthy 
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of  tbeobje^  will  be  fldGoowle^ecl,  to  use  tbe  words  cf  inspira- 
IIdd,  as  feBoir  workers  together  wkfa  Ood^  end  will  iliare  io  the 
bonoie  -of  thai  day,  when  peace  in  the  BiMTerse  shall  beeaiab- 
fished ;  when  the  long  conflict  shaH  be  decided  between  reason, 
order,  and  piety  on  tbe  one  side,  and  passioo,  selfishness,-  and 
moral  uproar-on  the  other. 

Bat,  in  such  a  cause,  it  may  1>e  asked,  why  we  do  not  wit* 
ness  more  present  success.  I  fear.  Gentlemen,  that  this  ques* 
tion  is  too  easily  answered.  Our  success  b  perhaps  bow  in 
higher  proportion  to  our  endeavors,  than  these  are  to  the  ob* 
ject  in  view.  When  exertions  to  suppress  intemperance  shall 
have  been  made  for  many  years,  with  ardor,  tempered  by  de- 
liberaakm  and  sound  judgnnent,  and  with  somethiif  of  that  stub- 
bom  perseverance^  with  which  men  are  wont  to  pursue  their 
private  advantage,  it  will  be  in  season,  should  there  be  occi^ion 
for  if,  to  complain  of  our  iH  success.  The  fact  nnhappity  is, 
that  when  we  first  engage  in  any  object  of  poUic  utility,  there 
is  a  preternatural  excitement  produced,  which  is  folbwed  by 
eorrespoodent  languor.  And  we  are  in  danger  of  spending  the 
remainder  of  our  days  in  refrediiog  our  exhausted  spirits,  and 
in  oomplaintng  that  nothing  gteat  or  good  can  be  eflected  in 
such  a  world  as  ours. 

I  am  far  from  believing,  howeter,  that  the  general  good,  which 
has  resulted  from  societies  for  suppressing  intemperance,  is  in^ 
considerable.  Many  established  drunkards  may  not,  indeed, 
have  been  reclaimed  to  sobriety.  But,  that  tbe  unnecessary, 
and  therefore,  iiqurious  consumption  of  ardent  spirits,  among 
persons  who  were  nearer  intemperate,  has  been  essentially  di- 
mioisbed,  is  a  fact,  of  which  wecan  have  no  doubt.  Tbe  im* 
portance  of  this  fact  b  seldom  duly  apprecbted.  In  conse- 
quence of  it,  many  expenses  have  been  prevented  among  those, 
who  could  ill  encounter  them  ;  and  habits  have  been  seasonably 
interrupted,  which  would  have  issued  in  customary  inebriation. 
It  may  be  a  more  splendid  feat  to  recover  a  post,  than  maintain 
it ;  but  surely  the  latter  is  not  less  conducive  to  a  hapf^  tennis 
nation  of  the  war. 
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Ttm  (kj9tt  of  mn  wmm  m  to  imctmonemoee  nmi  wpiMtt, 
not  oolj  the  osa  of  trdoBl  spirits,  but  likewise  its  UDdbred  vkft^ 
ptofaieoess  sod  gemiag. 

Tiwre  is  no  messure  so  efteliial,  it  has  beeo  obserredyibr 
■JHcimiwtJDg  psfftiookr  vices,  as  to  streDgtbeo  moral  feeiiogs 
and  principles.  Whatever  tends  to  sdbvert  these  principles 
eod  deaden  these  feeling  we  are  bound,  tberefiore,  ttoifennly 
and  penaveringty  tooppoee«  In  tbewhetedariL  catalogue  of 
huann  vices,  there  is  none,  wbieh  tends  lo  this^  with  BKure  fatal 
efieet,  than  the  customarj  me  of  profane  language.  The 
OBormitjr  of  this  crime,  oonsideced  in  a  regions  point  of 
view^  might  better  be  discossed  on  a  more  ■olemn  oecasioa. 
We  BOW  speak  of  it  only  as  it  affiwts  dvil  soeie^  and  social  or- 
der. Instead  of  detaining  you,  by  showing,  wbith  might  nasi* 
ly  he  done,  how  this  crime  tends  to  debase  the  whale  moral 
ehacader;  hy  breaking  that  golden  chab  let  down  from  heaven 
lo  enrthy  to  coooeot  man  with  the  Aa^or  of  his  being,  I  would 
respeetftdly  appeal  to  every  person  pcennt  9— 4  appeal  to  those 
enpeciaUy^  who  susiiiin  the  honorable  rehtion  of  parenu  or 
gnardians  to  the.  rising  gsneralicxi.  Are  you  wiffingi  thai  your 
sons  and  your  dangbtem.  should  form  their  chiraetem  under  the 
influence,  and  b  imitation, K>f  those,  who  avow  th0ir  disregard 
to  revelati0il»  hy  speaking  contenaptuously  of  its  rewnvds  and 
punisboents?  Are  you  willing  to  contemplato  tkem»  as  future 
aMmbecs  of  the  cammnnity,  knpataaot  of  order,  hoatile  to  r^ 
straint,  and  to  all  Christin  esmUiabment^ — to^every  thing  b- 
deod,  which  aob#r»  rational,  and  virtuous  men  have  deeaoed 
pteobua  and  veoeraUe;— *all,  tbat  is  secure,  or  staUs,  or  lovely 
b  the  social  state^  and  aM,  tbat  is  august^  or  bttssful,  and  ha^ 
bayond  the  gprave  i 

Ckk  the  oommry,  if  this  eirtbcan  he  the  scene  of  any  dalig)»- 
fid  visional  the/ are  tboai  preseoied  to  tho  robd-of  that  parent, 
who*  b  boksig  forwasd  ton. period,  suhseqaapt.w  bis^onm 
death,  sees  bm  descendants,  whetbar  >b  retired  or  pnoroi- 
aeot  stadoni,  tbo  fiiends  of  domestic  virtue^  of  liberty,  of  law, 
and  religion ;  bving  their  families  and  their  country^  and  cher- 
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isbiog  ChristiaDity,  not  only  as  that  instrument,  which  conveys 
to  good  men  the  heavenly  inheritance,  but  as  forming  a  funda- 
mental part  of  the  civil  constitution,  under  which  they  live. 

Permit  m^,  Gentlemen,  to  close,  by  reminding  you  and  my- 
self of  what  we  ought  never  to  forget.  Whatever  b  to  be  done 
for  society,  for  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  for  the  honor  of  God, 
must  be  done  speedily.  This  considexation  is  forced  upon  our 
minds,  by  the  recent  and  much  lamented  death  of  that  distin- 
goisbjBd  cifi^n,^  wfio  first  pre^d^  in,  this  society,  }r^^>  citizen, 
whose  powerful  and  splendid  talents  wjere  exciting  interest,  not 
only  in  this  Commonwealth,  but  m  the  centre  of  our  confedera- 
ted republic  The  Lord  hath  taken  away  .<<  the  honorable 
man,  the  counsellor,  and  the  eloquent  orator*"f  Let  us  beed 
the  solemn  warning,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of  eternal  rt- 
tribtHion.  ^'BelK>M,  i  come  quickly,"  saich  the  Divine  Author 
of  our  religion,  "n^  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to  every  nwi 
according  as  his  wofks  shall  b6«"  .  -       t 

*  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter.'  f  Isaiah  3:  3. 
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INTRODUCTORY   LECTURE* 


THE  DANGERS  OP  A  COLLEGE  LIFE,  AND  ITS 
•  SECURITY. 

I  ^M  not  wHcitoQS,  that  the  present  sboold  be  termed  a  tbe- 
«lo^eai  lecture.  It  will  have  for  its  iimnediaie  olijeot  no  m- 
dnrkkud  doetripe  of  Cbrisdanhy ;  bot  that  ganeral  regdarity  of 
Kfe)  wbiefa,  aa  stode^ls  in  menoe  and  Iherauire^  and  believers 
in  fe^ealed  religion^  jou  are  beund  to  tnaimain. 

I  sbaU  first  enumerate  some  of  tbe^  daogers  of  a  eellegial  life ; 
secondly,  consider  in  wbat  way  you  may  obtain  the  greatest  se- 
curity b  the  midst  of  them. 

Under  the  first  divbion,  I  observe,  that  one  of  tbe  dangers  to 
which  literary  youth  are  exposed,  arises  from  tbe  opinion,  that 
the  standard  of  morals  is  not  to  all  persons  the  same^  and  that 
in  regard  to  the  students  of  a  college,  the  laws  of  revealed  reli- 
gion are  either  repealed,  or  rendered  more  lenient.  (Thai  fuch 
a  sentimeut,  if  not  avowed,  is  secredy  entertained,  appears  from 
this  circumstance,  that  practices,  whiafa  in  other  situations  are 
universally  condemned  as  immoral,  are  sometimes  viewed  by 
associated  literary  young  men  with  liitle  or  no  displeasure. 

If  such  a  sentknent  is  cherished  by  any,  I  fear  indeed  that 
the  error  is  uvincible.  That  want  of  thought  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  will  probably  render  inefiSvaUial  any.effi>rts  of  mine  for  its 
removal.  If  is  doubtless  true  that  the  external  duties  of  a  states- 
man are  difiisrent  from  those  of  the  soldier — that  the  external 

*  Althougii  this  Lecture  and  tbe  following  one  formed  a  part  of  tbe 
regular  theological  course,  yet  iheir  character  juatlfies  their  being  In- 
trmiuced  in  their  present  connexion. 
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duties  of  tbo  lAysiciftii  «r«  diflbr«Dt  from  tboie'of  tbe  artificer ; 
that  IS)  the  same  moral  priQcipIe^  pietj  to  God,  ud  benevoloRee 
lo  mao,  would  lequiie  different  actioos  of  peraons,  whose  ^eowK* 
tioDs  b  life  were  so  ¥afious;  because  tbe  Tirtue  and  happiness 
of  tbe  great  mass  may  be  most  eActually  advanced  by  seduloos 
attention  to  their  respective  employmenis.  But  persons  in  nei*- 
ther  of  the  Muations  mentiooedy.  can  be  at  Kberty  to  lose  sight 
of  these  gnat  objects*  The  artiBcei'  b  as  really  bound  to  re- 
lieve a  neighbor  in  distress,  as  the  pbysiciao  to  admmister  cor* 
dials.  And  if  tbe  soldier  has  no  right  to  turn  his  asms  agaiiist 
tbe  State,  neither  has  the  pofitieian  to  concert  plans  for  its  ruin. 

The  obligations  of  veracity,  justice,  mid  temperance,  are  on 
all  equaUy  binding.  The  statesman  and  the  soldier  are  not  less 
tbe  creatures  of  God,  than  the  artist  or  tbe  eoltager.  Th^ 
have  tbe  same  origin,  and  the  same  relatioo  to  their  Creator. 
The  same  dispositions  lowardi  the  Deity  and  his  creatuves  are 
required  of  both.  If  the  soul  of  one  man  is  immortal,  the  soul 
of  another  is  not  less  so.  If  there  be  a  retribution,  which  reason 
renders  probable,  and  revelation  makes  certain,  it  must  in  rela* 
tioo  to  all  men,  proceed  on  the  same  principles. 

These  remarks,  which  relate  to  persons  in  difierent  empby* 
ments,  are  equally  applicable  to  those  in  various  stages  of  life. 
Whenever  we  acquire  such  intellectual  powers  as  render  us 
accountaJl)le,  the  obligations  of  morality  can  neither  be  violated 
nor  neglected  with  impunity.  If  our  opportunities  for  mental 
culdvatkM  be  somewhat  more  favorable  than  those  of  others, 
our  relations  and  consequent  duties  may  be  better  known,  and 
all  immorali^  is  the  more  irrational,  criminal  and  dangerous. 
There  is  the  same  standard  of  morality  to  the  rustic  youth,  inur- 
ed to  manual  labor,  and  to  tbe  young  feotleman,  whose  better 
fortune  is  opening  to  him  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  oUigatbns  of  morality  are  more 
easily,  and  more  accurately  known  in  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

It  may  be  added  that  cdlegial  pursuits  give  no  assurance  of 
loi^  life ;  so  that  if  it  be  b  general  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  kiok 
beyond  tbe  narrow  limits  of  our  earthly  existence,  and  to  oon- 
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sider  the  eternal  oonseqnencesof  Tirtee  and  vice,  such  anticipa* 
iioDs  imperiously  demand  a  place  among  those  varied  employ^ 
raeale  which  occupy  your  time.  While  you  have  the  honor  to 
be  ranked  with  the  intelligent  and  immortal  -part  of  the  univeree, 
and  while  you  recollect  that  no  revohitions  of  years  or  ages  will 
be  able  to  extinguish  that  intellectual  spark,  wfaicb  the  Creator 
has  placed  withm  you,  do  not  fixcget  that  this  spark  will  soon 
kindle  into  the  clear  and  resplendent  glow  of  the  seraph,  or  into 
those  flames  o(  hatred,  and  malice,  and  rage,  that  will  eternally 
torment  the  reprcdbate. 

Another  danger  to  which  students  in  a  public  seminary  are 
exposed,  arises  from  the  want  of  fimmess,  independence,  and  a 
sense  of  individual  respoostbility.  By  firmness  I  do  not  mean 
a  pertinaeious  adherence  to  opinions  hastily  formed — by  inde« 
pendente  1  do  not  mean  a  disregard  to  reason,  just  laws,  and 
sober  maxims*  AH  this,  instead  of  indioiiting  an  independent  mind, 
gives  evidence  of  abject  servility.  The  laws  of  fitness  and  reason 
are  obeyed  by  the  most  excellent,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
happy  beings  in  the  universe.  Not  only  the  best  and  wisest 
men,  and  superior  created  intelligences,  but  God  himself  acts 
under  their  influence.  He  never  adopts  a  measure  merely  be- 
cause he  has  power  to  eflect  it,  but  solely  because  his  wisdom 
and  goodness  require  its-adoptioB.  All  which  renders  the  char- 
acter of  God  lovely,  consists  b  his  uniformly  and  perpetually 
rq^arding  the  Ulws  of  benevolence  and  reason.  This  is  the 
noblest^  the  most  exalted,  and  most  perfect  character  of  which 
we  can  form  any  conception ;  and  is  therefore  attributed  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  On  the  contrary,  mtellectual  nature  can  nev- 
er appear  in  deeper  degradation,  than  when  those  who  possess 
ie  are  slaves  to  incliBation-«i<-perpetua]ly  obedient  to  the  blind 
impulse  of  passion. 

That  want  of  independence  of  which  I  speak,  and  which  I 
conceive  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  public  seminaries,  is  dis- 
played in  too  great  a  regard  to  the  practices  and  opinions  of 
others,  when  one's  own  judgment  and  conriotions  are  on  the 
other  side«    This  is  in  fact,  ibr  an  individual  to  annihilate  himself 
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as  a  distinct  being,  and  to  attach  himself,  as  a  kind  of  excrescence, 
to  the  general  mass;  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  such  com- 
pliance is  morally  wrong,  that  it  is  dangerous  and  impolitic. 

That  must  under  all  circumstances,  be  morally  wrong,  which 
is  inconsbtent  with  our  own  convictions  of  duty.  If  I  perform 
an  action,  conrinced  that  it  is  wrong,  I  intend  to  do  a  wrong 
action.  And  though  it  should  afterwards  be  shown  that  the 
action  was  in  itself  right,  and  thopgh  it  might  have  been  inno- 
cently performed  by  another,  my  intention  makes  it  wrong  iii 
me,  and  of  course  brings  guilt  upon  the  conscience.  How  much 
more,  if  the  action  be  obviously  and  decidedly  inconsistent  with 
that  sobriety  and  virtue  which  our  Creator  demands. 

Such  a  compliance  is  not  only  wrong  in  a  moral  view,  but  is 
peculiariy  dangerous.  The  public  interest  is  in  a  most  preca- 
rious and  threatening  state,  when  there  are  not  among  -  those 
who  are  best  informed,  men  of  stable,  upyielding  principle,  men 
who  will  stand  erect,  whether  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  bear 
light  or  heavy.  But  characters  of  this  compact,  unyielding 
texture  are  not  formed  in  a  moment  They  are  the  result  of 
principle  confirmed  by  habit.  These  habits  must  commence  at 
an  eariy  period.  If  per^ns  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  al^ 
low  themselves  to  proceed,  subservient  to  the  dictates  of  others, 
in  opposition  to  their  own  conviction  of  right  and  duty,  they 
will  probably  have  the  same  compliant  morality  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  If  a  youth  is  ready  to  sacrifice  conscience 
to  the  habits  of  that  Kttle  community  which  exists  in  a  college, 
what  should  prevent  him  from  making  the  same  sacrifice,  when 
he  mixes  with  the  world  and  engages  in  employments  of  more 
import  to  the  public  ? 

Further,  this  yielding  temper  of  which  I  speak,  is  not  only 
dangerous,  as  it  contributes  to  a  habit  of  acting  without  principle ; 
it  is  likewise  impolitic.  This  want  of  independence  is,  in  truth, 
the  want  of  integrity.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  for  a  man  to  be 
greatly  dependent  on  others  for  his  opinions,  through  difiidence  of 
his  own  judgment.  This  is  hardly  what  we  should  expect  from 
persons  of  strong  intellect;  but  it  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with 
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innocence  and  probitj.  But  the  want  of  independence  now 
under  consideration^  is  a  readiness  to  act  in  compliance  with 
custom,  contfary  to  the  Gpnvictioos  of  one's  own  mind.  The 
want  of  proWty,  implied  in  such  /Compliance,  is  perceived  even 
by  them  to  whose  habits  and  wishes  -the  sacriBce  is  made. — 
They  may  praise  you ;  but  be  assured  they  will  never  es^ 
teem  you  ibr  such  complaisancQ.  Whereas  the  person  who 
has  decision  of  character,  and  boldly  refuses  what  his  conscience 
condemns,  is  sure  of  the  secret  veneration  of  those  who  are  too 
unprincipled  to  imitate  his  virtue. 

As  another  reason  why  this  subservieucy  to  the  habits  of 
others  is  impolitic,  1  mention  its  tendency  to  present  uneasiness. 
Few  things  are  more  inconsistent  with  self-enjoyment  than  sus- 
pense and  irresolution.  From  thb  state  of  mind  every  person 
whether  old  or  y^ung,  who  acts  upon  principle,  is  set  free,  as 
soon  as  he  discovers  what  integrity  and  virtue  demand.  But 
persons  of  a  diftrent  description,  have  within  themselves,  no 
criterion  of  action.  They  are,  by  consequence,  in  suspense,  un- 
til  they  can  learn  the  wishes  and  practice  of  others.  Thb  is, 
in  many  cases,  no  easy  matter.  And  should  the  majority  settle 
down  on  a  side  opposite  their  own ;  or  in  other  words,  should 
they  themselves  form  a  determination  too  soon,  the  ground  at 
first  taken,  must  be  relinquished,  and  that  too  under  the  sem- 
blance of  conviction.  For,  whatever  be  the  (act,  few  persons 
have  hardiness  to  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  principle, 
but  that  exemplifying  what  perhaps  is  only  fabled  of  the  came- 
lion^  they  assume  the  cobr  of  the  last  object,  wjth  which  they 
come  in  contact. 

I  would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  encourage  a  deport- 
ment morose  or  repulsive.  When  compliance  with  the  desires 
or  habits  of  others  certainly  involves  neither  immorality  nor  in- 
decorum, civility  requires  it.  And  though  your  refusal  to  do 
that  which  conscience  condemns,  should  be  intelligible  and  de- 
cisive, it  need  not  be  angry  or  opprobrious.  The  iuaviitr  in 
modoy  b  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  thefortUier  in  re.  Let 
each  person  consider  himsel(  as  individually  accountable  to  his 
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Maker,  and,  i#kh  mivaryiog  resokition)  tampered  with  tnildaest, 
fellow  that  course  which  such  a  relation  demands. 

The  me' of  profane  language  is  ao  evil  spreading  so  widely, 
as  to  justify  the  apprehension  that  our  literary  institutions  are 
not  exempt  Trom  it.  There  are  two  points  of  view  b  which 
Aia  practice  may  be  considered  ; — first,  that  of  indecorum  ; 
secondly,  that  of  impiety.  As  to  indecorum,  though  this  vice 
is  occasionally  diffK>vered  in  the  unprincipled  of  every  rank  in 
socie^,  to  ascertain  where  it  most  prevails  is  no  diffioeh  matter. 
Associate  whh  the  lowest  farms  of  boman  nature — with  those 
who  have  either  none,  or  a  precarious  occupation— *with  those 
who,  on  account  of  ioddence,  instability,  or  vice,  can  appropri* 
ate  no  piece  as  their  home  or  country — and,  with  the  language 
of  vulgarity  and  wretchedness,  you  are  sure  to  witness  a  stroeg 
mixture  of  profaaeness.  If  jrou  then  resort  to  the  work-shop  of 
the  indusiriobs  artificer,  the^  dwelling  of  the  reputable  yeoman, 
the  counting<>house  of  the  well  informed  merchant,  or  to  the 
abodes  of  professional  eminence,  with  a  different  kind  of  peo* 
pie,  you  anticipate  a  difiereat  dialect.  It  occasbns  surprise, 
if  among  such  peofde,  your  ears  are  assailed  with  the  language 
of  the  dock,  the.  camp,  or  the  ale-house. 

But  the  indeconiin  of  profaneaess  is  but  a  feeble  reason  against 
k,  if  compared  with  that  whkh  arises  from  its  impiety.  If  reli* 
pfm  is  not  a  basefess  fabric»^f  there  is  ai^  s^dity  in  its  first 
-prineiples^f  there  iiT  a  supreme  intd%ent  Being,  and  a  future 
state,  the  practice  of  which  I  am  speaking,  must  in  a  very  high 
degree  be  impious  aad-darii^/  Those  who  indulge  themselves 
in  it,  (if  iodu%enoe  it  may  be  caDed,)  render  opmraon  and  in*- 
effectual  A^  asosi  solemn  and  angust  ideas,  that  ever  have  en- 
leved,  or  eKrereaa  eatter  the  baman  mind.  Sodi  are  ideas  of 
God  and  of  Jeture  reward  and  ponishmentt  It  is  strictly  and 
phHostipbieally  trae,  you  well  know,  that  God  fiHs  not  oaly 
heaves  and  eanh,  but  is  excluded  fixMn  no  portbn  of  unlhnited 
Bpaftff  that  avary  orb  and  every  system  is  reguhted  1^  his 
pearer-*^hai  anbersal  annihilation  would  result  from  the  mo- 
mentary withdrawment  of  his  sastaiui^  eaaiigy*-*and  that  be 
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bas  a  perfect,  iDtuittve  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  oootained  in 
every  world.  The  purity,  beo^oleDce»  and  justice  of- this 
BeiDg  are  not  less  perfect,  than  bis  physical  attributes^  Does 
your  reason  hesitate  a  single  moment  to  decide  that  such  a 
name  cannot,  without  a  crime,  be  used  with  levity  ? 

It  is  impossible  that  any  doctrine  should  be  so  interesting  to 
man,  or  so  interesting  in  its  result,  as  that  of  eternal  judgmemu 

There  is  the  greatest  impropriety,  not  to  say  absurdity,  in 
mingling  together  trivial  and  importanl  anbjecls  in  common  disr 
coursCi  Suppose  a  person  should  habitually  contrive  to  present 
to  your  mind,  in  company  with  ludicrous  or  trifling  ideas,  others 
either  of  a  solemn  or  painful  nature,  smsh  as  that  of  a  dying 
man,  a  weeping  iamily,  a  besieged  town  reduced  by  famine  to 
the  last,  extremity,  or  of  a  ship's  crew  «i.  expectation  of  being 
absorbed  in  the  next.sefies.of  billows — ^three  things  you  would 
immediately  perceive;  first,  a  great  degree  o£ pain  in  your  own 
minds,  from  the  concurrence  of  ohjedB  so  dissimilar  and  oppo«* 
site ;  secondly,  that  the  person  choosing  to  unite  sucb  objeols 
in  his  own  mind,  must  possess  a  kind  of  horrible  insensibility; 
and  thirdly,  frequently  to  hear  such  conversatioi^  and  to  look  on 
a  picture  in  which  such  diseordant  oiijects  wcare  portrayed,  would 
gradually  destroy  humane  feelmgs^  and  denden  the  charities  of 
life.  But  the  profiuie  person  does  more  thKn  this.  He  unites 
the  idea  of  God,  with  ideas  which  are  common,  trifling,  and 
ridicukxis.  He  throws  into  the  same  picture,  the  ludicrous  oe* 
currences  of  a  day^  and  the  suflferings  of  etemi^.  All  restraints 
from  vice,  arising  from  belief  in  God  and  a.  tvtraMition^  are  en* 
feebled  just  in  proportion  to  his  suoeess  inhnnging  others  to  re* 
s^mbia  himself.  He  is  answerable,  iberefinrei  not  lOnly  ibr  his 
own  impiety,  hiil4br  thalngeoeral  immondiky  which  results  fimn 
his  influence  on  others.  Whether  he  belongs  lo  a  smidl  or  a 
great  commliDity-^^ether  his  mind  is  imbedle  or  powerU, 
die  tendency  of  his  prc^eness  b  to  destroy  tbose  principks 
on  which  rest  the  security  and  happiness  of  nan  ma  social 
state,  to  annihilate  the  moral  sense^  and  to  resder  hinf  depr«v«d 
and  wretched  in.  aU  the  stages  of  his  fiiture  beinf^ 
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A  fiutber  danger,  to  which  youth,  aSBOciated  for  Kterarj  por^ 
poses  are  exposed,  is  that  of  dissipation.  By  dissipation  1  mean 
waste  of  time,  occasional  indolence,  sufiering  the  miod  to  wan- 
der from  those  objects  which  ought  to  confine  it,  and  a  Criminal 
iodulgeoce  of  the  appetites.  That  thb  is  wrong  in  a  moral  or 
religious  view,  is  too  obyious  to  admit  serious  doubt  God  who 
gives  and  continues  human  life,  requires  that  we  ^ise  it  to  good 
porposo  ■  that  we  cultivate  our  mental  powers,  and  apply  them 
to  tbote  objects  for  which  they  ar^  adapted?— for  which  they 
were  bestowed*  He  requires  that  we  govern  our  appetites  and 
maintain  uniform  sobriety  and  temperance; 

Nor  b  it  more  certain  that  every  species  of  dissipation  miS- 
titfes  with  moral  ditty,  than  that  ks  efibcts  are  un&vorable  to  tbe 
aequirement  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  your  intellectual 
powers  are  at  your  own  command,  in  prq)ortion  to  your  ability 
of  direcdng  tbmn  to  what  oliject  you  please  j^  the  less  they  are 
disturbed  or  obscured  b]r passion  6r  licentiousness;  cleanwss 
m\l  be  acquired  to  your  perception,  soundoesa  to  your  judg^ 
ment,  and  strength  to  your  memory.  But  all  indolence  and 
disorder,  all  indulgence,  either  of  the  angry  or  licentious  pas- 
sions, tend  to  dissipate  tbe  thou^its,  and  to  enfed>le  the  powers 
of  perceiving  and  diacrimbating. 

'  Having  mentioned  in  general,  the  dangers  to  which  yoii  are 
exposed,  I  would  indicate  in  a  few  words,  by  what  means  you 
may  be  rendered  most  secore  in  tbe  midst  of  them.  This  se- 
curity arises  from  a  habit  of  acting  from  principle.  You  well 
know^  that  nothing  more  severe  can  be  said  of  a  man,  than, 
that  he  acts  without  principle.  UnprindpUd  and  toorMeu 
«e  epithets  which  we  unite  merely  for  the  purpose  of  expresr 
sing  the  same  thing  more  strongly.  We  never  suppose  that  ^e 
latter  cokiuins  anything  more  than  the  former.  Now  if  an  uo*- 
principled  man  be  worthless,  so  is  an  unprincipled  youth.  Nay, 
there  ar^  many  men  of  this  description,  who  in  youth  were  not 
so.  Of  course,  if  persons  are  rendered  immond  in  ear^  lifei 
there  is  reaeon  to  apprehend,  that  in  subsequent  years  their  profli^* 
Vol.  n.  47 
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gicy  will  become  pre-^emineiit^  If  acting  firom  prtneiple  is  so 
importtnt,  let  us  see  what  is  implied  in  it. 

When  we  speak  of  a  man  as  acting  from  principle,  we  do 
not  ooean  that  human  estiraatioa  is  the  rule  of  bis  conduct.  That 
the  approbation  of  disconing  and  good  men  is  desirable  cannot 
be  questioned.  But  even  thdr  approbatiody  imperiect  as  thejr 
are,  is  n(^  your  standard.  Much  less  are  you  so  to  regard  the 
fluctuating  opinion  of  the  majority.  If  such  were  your  criterion, 
what  is  right  to-day  might  be  wrong  to*morrow.  No  num,  I 
apprehend,  who  b  conscious  of  much  integrity,  or  even  suppos- 
es himself  in  much  repute,  would  be  willing  to  have  it  thought 
that  no  higher  motive  than  the  love  oi  popularity  govenied  his  Mfe. 

Neither  is  he  to  be  considered  as  acdng  from  principle,  whose 
deportment  is  governed  by  present  interest..  The  only  occasion 
on  which  such  a  man  can  be  trusted,  b  when  your  own  interest 
and  that  of  the  public  are  not  only  consentaneous  with  his,  but 
bdieved  by^  himself  to  be  thus  consentaneous.  What  then  are 
we  to  say  of  the  roan  of  mere  sensibility  and  good  nature?  Is 
he  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  principle  ?  Doubtless  these 
qualities  do  not  entitle  him  to  that  honors  His  sensibiKty  to 
one  object  may  lead  him  to  practise  injustice  towards  another. 
The  jgood  nature  of  a  judge  may  acquit  a  culprit,  to  the  dis- 
turbance and  terror  of  Uie  public'  The  man  who  has  no  other 
guide  but  his  feelings,  can  never  be  entitled  to  general  Confidence, 
because  we  cao  never  know  in  what  direction  these  will  carry  him. 

In  a  principle  of  honor,  you  imagine,  perhaps,  that  there  is 
permanence  and  uniformity.  If  by  honor  you  mean  moral  rec- 
titude, it  is  undoubtedly  -both  uniform  and  permanent.  But  if 
you  mean  a  regard  to  reputation,  it  is  subject  to  aU  the  changes 
of  public  opinion.  And  the  man,  who  is  thus  honorable,  stands 
ready  for  any  crime,  as  soon  as  the  public  sentiment  is  mxSh 
ciently  corrupt  to  approve  it. 

Indepehdendy  of  our  choice, — independently  of  the  choice 
of  angels,  or  of  any  being  in  the  universe,  there  are  soch  things 
as  truth  and  error,  moral  rectitude  and  moral  obliquity.  The 
nature  of  these  can  neither  be  altered  nor  confounded.     Should 
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the  most  etovaMd  of  creatures,  or  eveo  were  it  posiiUe,  should 
the  Dehy  himself  choose  and  proceed  in  opposkkm  lo  that  eter<r 
nal  reethude,  which  it  is  the  giory  of  his  eharacter  to  have 
maicitained,  stiU,  that  which  is  wrong  would  never  become  right ; 
neither  would  that  which  is  right  ever  become  wrong.  In  truth 
and  morals, -there  is  perfect  immutability. 

Now  he  who  acts  from  principle,  has  regard  to  this  unchange- 
able rectitude  ;^-  that  rule,  with  which,  the  proceedings  of  an- 
gels and  of  God  are  in  perpetual  unison.  By  this  have  been 
influenced  all,  who  have  deserved  reputation  in  this  world,  or 
who  will  enjoy  it  in  the  next.  This  will  preserve  you  from  indo- 
lence, instability,  and  profaneness,  from  licentbusjiess,  and  dis- 
honor. It  will  give  you  confidence  before  men,  and  humble 
hope  in  the  day  of  final  retribution.  For  though  **  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  can  no  flesh  living  be  justified,*'  it  is  the  gracious  es- 
tablishment of  Chrbtianity,  that  the  offences  of  a!1,  who  possess 
this  inward  rectitude,  this  holiness  of  temper,  shall  be  freely 
pardoned  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

I  conclude  this  lecture  in  the  well  known  words  of  Dr.  Price: 
*'  Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  of  indispensable  obligation ; 
not  the  creature  of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable ;  not  local 
and  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  with  the  divine  mind ;  not 
a  mode  of  sensation,  but  everlasting  truth ;  not  dependent  on 
power^  but  the  guide  of  all  power.  Virtue  is  the  foundation  of 
honor  and  esteem.  The  use  of  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
stage  of  our  existence,  nor  to  any  particular  situation,  but  reach- 
es through  all  periods  and  circumstances  of  our  being.  Many 
of  the  endowments  and  talents,  which  we  now  possess,  and  of 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  be  proud,  will  cease  entirely  with  the 
present  state;  but  this  will  be  our  ornament  and  dignity  in 
every  future  state,  to  which  we  may  be  removed.  Beauty  and 
wit  will  die ;  learning  will  vanish  away,  and  all  the  arts  of  life 
be  soon  forgot ;  but  virtue  will  remain  forever.— ^One  virtuous 
disposition  of  soul  is  preferable  to  the  greatest  accomplishments 
and  abilities,  and  of  more  value,  than  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world.    If  you  are  wise,  tben^  etudy  virtue,  and  conteom  every 
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tUng,  TfUeh  oomes  b  compdCkioD  with  it*  Remember,  tbtt 
notbiDg  else  deterves  one  anxious  tbooghc  or  wish.  Remem- 
befi  tlntthb  alone  is  honor,  gioiy,  wealth,  and  happiness.  Se- 
cure this,  and  you  secure  evefy  thing ;  lose  this,  and  all  is  lost.'' 
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For  the  present  lecture  I  have  not  taken  a  subject,  which,  if 
we  iqpeak  with  acctiracjr,  ought  to  be  denoniinated  tbedogical^ 
My  object  is  bjr-a  plain  and  practical  address,  to  enforce  the 
necesai^  of  making  a  seddous  use  oC  your  time. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  for  a  philosopher  to  give  a  satis- 
fiictory  definition  of  Ibis  term,  the  difficulty  seems  not  to  be  at- 
teoded  with  any  practical  mconvepience.  The  importance,  and,  if 
the  Janguage  be  permitted,  the  ^Bciency  of  time,  are  too  obvious 
to  be  concealed  or  caUed  in  question.  By  its  agency,  inlaqtile 
weakness  is  exdiaaged  for  the  stature  and  strength  of  manhood^ 
and  Aese  ure  succeeded  by  the  deform!^  and  decrepitude  of 
age.  Rieh  establishments  and  large  possessiohs  are  the  result 
of  time ;  whose  ability  to  dissolve,  dissipate  and  destroy,  is  not 
less  dian  its  po^r  to  create,  adorn,  and  estaUish.  To  some 
.  it  brings,  learning,,  mfluence,  and  charact^;  while  ftom  others 
it  wrests  every^  possession,  and  spaces  not  even  hope  itsetf.  Ages 
are  fiDrmed  by  accumulated  years ;  and  ages  give  existenooi 
form,  and  stabiliQF  tojnations  and  governments,  or  they  chaQgfS 
and  annibBate  these  which  are  ^Iseady  establislied.- 

When  we  say  that  all  these  changes  are  the  ei&ct  of  time,  it 
iaevident  that  we  speak  in  figurative  language;  Time  of  itself  can 
do  nothing.  Every  change  is  efieoted  by  some  inteUigent  agcaU^ 
Those  changes  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  the  result- of 
Imman  «ffi>rts,  employed  for  certain  periods.  Character  is 
formed  hy  a  series  of  actions.  Knowledge  b  obtained  by  menr 
td  appMcatfon.  Wealth  is  aoquirfiHcl  by  activity,  discretioo,  and 
perseverance.    Political  establishments  are  formed  fsom  wtenr 
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sive  views  of  tbe  oauire  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  human  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  tbe  existeocei  therefore,  but  tbe  improvement 
of  time,  to  which  we  can  attribute  all  changes  and  all  events* 

Hence  it  appears  why  greater  importance  is  attached  to  some 
periods  of  life  than  to  others.  Existence  Itself,  that  b,  the  du- 
ration of  an  object^  is  not  susceptible  of  any  change.  Its  value 
can  be  altered  only  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  en- 
•  joyed.  Why  are  the  years  of  infancy  less  precious  than  those 
of  youth  or  manhood?  For  this  reason  only,  that  the  bfant  is 
not  capable  of  such  exertions,  either  of  body  or  mind,  as  can  be 
made  with  much  facOity  by  those  who  are  ftirtber  advanced  in 
age.  For  a  similar  reason,  that  part  of  life  is  moat  valuable,  in 
which  advantages  for  inteOectual  and  moral  improvement,  or  fer 
beneficent  exertion,  are  possessed  in  greatest  abundance. 

When  you  look  abroad  on  that  part  of  the  wodd  which  is 
subject  to  your  remark,  you  percrive  a  striking  diversity  of  coo^ 
dition  and  character.  Som^  men  have  their  minds  discipUned, 
and  their  manners  softened ;  others  continue  in  the  ignorance 
and  rudeness  of  •nature.  Some  are  justly  tbe  objects  of  ooofi* 
dence  apd  love;  while  others  are  viewed  with  hatred  or  su»- 
picion.  Many,  by  their  knowledge,  integrity,  and  beneficence, 
seem  created  to  bless  society  by  acting  m  spheres  of  great  extent ; 
vibilt  a  more  numerous  class  bold  their  exislpice  in  obsonnqr, 
or  have  a  liouted  notoriety  from  their  noes  alone. 

Nor,  if  you  take  into  view  those  only  who  have  reeeived  a 
public  education,  will  the  diversity  be  much  less^remariEable*^^ 
Among  these  you  observe  some  of  very  high  standing  m  society, 
and  many  who  with  leas  spiencKd  powers,  have  acquired  solid 
reputation,  and  are  exerting  a  virtuous  influence  oo  those  aroend 
them.  Tou  behold  others  who  are  tbe  pest  of  society,  a  burden 
lotbemselvesj  and  a  disgrace  to  the  senunariesftom  which  they 
issued.  There  are  some  whom  it  would  be  your  joy  to  re- 
semble— there  are  ochecs,  an  anticipated  fikeaess  to  whom  would 
cause  your  hearts  to  sink  widun  you.  Nowit  is  to  be  consider* 
ed,  that  this  diflfareace,  and  6v«niCootrast  of  character  does  by 
DO  means  ei^dwively  resok  &om  ioequali^  of  native  powers. 
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It  arises  from  the  ouhivation  wbiob  these  powers  receiTo,  and 
tbe  diBEereni  uses  to  which  they  are  applied.  lo  other  words, 
it  proceeds  from  the  abose  of -time,  or  from  a  right  employment 
of  it. 

But  there  is  yet  a  more  interestbg  view  to  be  taken  of  thb 
aolijtct.  All  who  once  participated  iq  eartblf  existence,  do  not 
at  present,  come  within  our  observation.  Yet  their  place  in  the 
universe  is  not  vacated.  ^  They  are  still  living  agents,  with 
great  enlargement  of  powers,  capacity,  and  knowledge.  Open 
then  the  world  of  spirits.  By  the  aid  of  rehgion,  draw  aside  that 
broad  curtain,  so  impehrious  to  the  light  which  nature  has  thrown 
over  the  future  destiny  of  human  beings.  Behold  them  in  fuH 
activity,  reaping  a  harvest  corresponding  with  the  seed  which 
vmasown  during  their  existence  on  earth.  Contempllite  the 
sbthful  servant  cast  into  outer  darkness,  where  there  is  weepingt 
wailing,  and  goashmg  of  teeth.  Contemplate  others,  who  hav- 
ing improved  theurtalents,  are  now  admitted  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord.  On  one  side,  everlasting  life ;  on  the  other,  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt. 

All  this  too  is  the  result  of  time.  Characters  so  d^rent 
were  formed  durinjg  a  very  limited  probation. 

''Time  is  eternity; 
Pregnant  with  all  etemhy  can  five; 
Pregnant  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smila : 
Who  murders  time,  he  crusheth  in  the  birth 
A  power  etherial,  only  not  adored." — Young* 

•  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  ways  in  whkh  time 
is  frequently  wasted  by  young  gentlemen,  who  are  professedly 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits. 

1.  Your  time  will  be  partially  lost,  if  your  reading  b  not 
oondocted  agreeably  to  some  plan  or  method.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  any  thing  valuable,  must  be  preceded  by  design.  To 
eflbct  any  thing  to  good  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  pre- 
viously what  we  mean  to  effect.  The  object  aimed  at  must  be 
well  defined ;  and  the  path  leading  to  it  moat  be  distinctly  mark- 
ed.   The  Importance  of  .what  is  here  recommended  will  be 
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rendered  obnotis  by  the  foUowufg  ilhistration.  At  rising  in  the 
moraing,  one  person  .subnits  it  to  cbance  in  what  manner  die 
day  shall  be  spent.  He  reads'  the^book  that  is  casually  thrown 
io  his  way,  and  continues  the  reading  no  bnger  than  he  is 
prompted  by  present  incUnatioo.  Should  another  be  presented, 
it  is  assumed  with  equal  readiness,  and  abandoned  with  the  same 
caprice.  Another  person  has  the  ^subject  of  investigation  before 
him,  and  the  book  by  which  lie  is  determkied  to  aid  his  inqui* 
rie8«  At  the  close' of  the  day  there  will  be  an  important  difier* 
ence  in  the  value  of  cbeir  respective  acquirements.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  midd  is^  fixed  upon  its  chject ;  m  the  former,  it 
has  no  object.  The  one  pursues  the  path  previously  marked 
out  for  himself;  the  t>ther  had  no  path  to  pursue. « 

That  which  is  true  of  a  day,  may  be  true  of  a  year,  or  of  a 
longer  period. 

2,  Mucbtime  is  lost  in  readmgwitb  divided  attention..  The 
power  of  fixing  the  attention,  i.  e.  of  commanding  the  thoughts, 
has  the  most  important  connexion  with  mental  improvement. 
Your  acquisitions  will  be  very  nearly  propordonatC'to  the  degree 
in  which  this  power  is  possessed ;  and  this  power,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, is  not  bom  with  us,  but  is  the  creature  of  habit.  So  for 
obtain  the  command  of  your  minds,  as  easify  to  exclude  all 
thoughts  foreign  to  the  subject  which  you  wish  to  investigate, 
and  your  success  in  the  investigation  will  exceed  y^nir  hopes. 
But  if  while  a  book,  however  well  chosen,  engrosses  the  eye, 
the  attention  is  shared  by  another  object,  or  divided  among  many, 
little  will  be  acquired ;  and  whatsis  still  worse,  the  mind  becomes 
unmanageable,  and  habits  of  inattention  will  be  cbnfirmed.  Nor 
ought  I  to  omit  this  opportunity  of  suggesting,  that  as  memory 
depends  much  on  attention,  you  will  by  this  careless  manner  of 
reading,  form  a  bad  memory,  -or  impair  a  good  one.  I  speak 
of  forming  a  memory,  in  a  full  belief  that  this  is  as  truly  withm 
our  own  power,  as  to  form  an  intdlectual  or  moral  character. 

You  have  all  been  sensible,  I  presume,  on  some  occasions,  of 
the  difficulty  of  confining  your  attention  to  a  particular  subject, 
and  you  have  known  too,  this  unhappy  efifocts  in  which  this  dif- 
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Gcultjrhas  resulted.  We  sometimes  imagine  that  we  have  made 
great  ethrts  in  studying  a  subjecti  when  in  reality,  the  subject 
has  scarcely  been  studied  at  aJI.  The  effi>rt  has  been  chiefly 
expended  in  unsuccessful  endeavors  to  fix  the  mind.  The  geiH 
eral  of  an  army  could  hardly  be  so  far  mistaken,  as  to  suppose 
that  he  had  been  engaged  in  hard  fitting,  when  he  had  been 
principally  occupied  in  urging  his  troops,  or  in  bringing  back 
fugitives  into  the  line.  Whatever  you  read  or  study,  let  your 
mind  be  wholly  engrossed  by  the  subject. 

3.  A  state  of  miild  nearly  allied  to  that  which  has  just  been 
noticed  is  indecision.  You  must  not  only  ascertain  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  must  determine  to  do  it.  There  is  doubtless  a 
time  for  deliberating;  and  on  the  right  use  of  this  it  depends 
whether  a  man's  life  shall  be  distinguished  for  temerity,  or  good 
judgment.  But  the  whole  of  life  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  inquiry 
or  indecision.  Deliberation  becomes  important  chiefly  because  it 
relates  to  action.  The  purpose  of  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  the  fitness 
of  an  object,  and  the  most  direct  and  honorable  way  to  attain  it. 

Let  doubt  and  deliberation  end,  whenever  it  becomes  fully  ap- 
parent what  ought  to  be  done.  No  great  efibrt  of  bodily  strength 
is  to  be  expected,  when  the  sinews  and  fibres  are  relaxed.  In  this 
particular,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  body  and 
the  mind.  There  must  be  a  tone,  a  kind  of  elasticity  produced  in 
the  intellectual  powers ;  otherwise  the  greatest  advantage  will  not 
be  obtained,  from  your  time  and  means  of  instruction.  Nothing 
of  very  high  value  can  be  acquired  without  determination. 

It  is  among  the  most  permanent  advantages  of  a  collegiate 
education,  that  the  general  course  of  study  is  defined  and  estab- 
fished.  In  this  respect  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  object  is  distinctly  exhibited.  Nothing  is 
wanting  but  determination  and  perseverance.  But  while  these 
are  wanting,  time  will  be  partially  lost,  and  the  progress  of  men- 
tal cultivation  will  be  slow  and  dbheartening. 

4.  Another  way  of  losing  time  is  by  spendmg  it  in  idle  con- 
versation, and  bw  pursuits.  I  need  not  inform  you  how  crim- 
inal  this  is,  when  contemplated  in  a  moral  view.    Tou  know  on 
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whose  authority  it  rests,  that  "  by  our  words  we  sbaD  be  justified 
or  condemned.''  I  have  at  present,  peculiar  reference  to  your 
intellectual  characters  and  progress.  Conversation  relating  to 
your  stated  exercises,  or  on  subjects  of  science  and  literature  in 
general,  is  doubtless  a  very  correct  and  advantageous  way  of 
spending  your  time.  It  well  becomes  young  men  of  academical 
character,  to  cultivate  literary  intercourse.  Your  exercises  will 
beveby  become  the  more  familiar,  and  the  subjects  to  which 
they  relate  be  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind.  In  addition 
to  this  you  will  acquire  a  command  of  language,  and  ability  to 
lake  part  in  literary  discussions*  On  the  contrary,  by  idle,  im- 
pure, or  profane  conversation,  and  low  pursuits,  your  intellectual 
natures  will  be  degraded — ^you  will  contract  aversion  irom  man- 
ly and  laudable  employments — ^you  will  lose  all  relish  ibr  good 
society— and  be  prepared  on  leaving  college,  to  form  such  as- 
sociations as  will  lead  you  either  to  forget  or  to  pervert  to  the 
worst  purposes,  whatever  of  knowledge  may  be  here  obtained. 

To  secure  that  attention  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  student's 
success,  the  codes  of  all  literary  institutions  have  provided,  that 
certain  hours  should  be  punctually  devoted  to  study.  Were 
this  provision  not  accompanied  with  any  allowance  of  time  for 
relaxation,  it  would  be  evidently  unreasonable.  But  where 
ample  provision  of  this  kind  is  made,  all  infringemeBton  the  law 
— all  neglect  of  study-hours  must  be  without  excuse.  A  habit « 
of  lea;ring  your  rooms,  or  of  freely  admitting  others  into  them, 
in  hours  of  study,  is  with  obvious  propriety,  noticed  and  con* 
demned  by  the  laws  of  this  Seminary.  The  former  is  mdeed  a 
twolold  oflfence;  first,  against  order,  for  the  maintenance  of 
•  which  the  law  has  made  a  wise  pjrovision  ;  and  secondly  against 
politeness,  as  a  person  thus  guilty  throws  himself  on  those  who 
ure  desirous  of  making  a  better  use  of  their  time,  and  may  not 
possess  the  resolution,  which  indeed  they  ought  to  have,  of  say- 
ing to  him  plainly  that  his  visits  are  unwelcQpie. 

Ai^usemepts  are  justifiable,  so  far  only,  as  they  contribute  to 
bfMkh,^  prepa,re  the  mind  for  more  vigorous  and  effectual  ap- 
plication.   By  bodily  exercise  both  these  objects  are  acoom- 
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pliflhed.at  the  same  time.  Whatever  kind  of  diversbD  either 
partakes  of  dissipatbn,  or  leads  to  it,  should  be  the  object  of  un- 
qualified reprobation.  All  kinds  of  irregularity  or  excess,  in- 
stead of  contributing  to  health,  impair  it.  The  injurious  effects 
are  frequently  so  great  as  to  be  immediateiy  perceptible ;  but  if 
long  delayed,  still  are  they  real  and  certain.  No  person  can 
violate  with  final  impunity,  the  order  of  nature,  or  laws  of  sobrie- 
ty. Nor  is  the  mind,  by  every  species  of  dissipation  less  injuri- 
ously affected,  than  the  body  ;  and  it  is  perversiou  of  language  to 
speak  of  recreating  the  mind,  by  that  which  deadens  perceptk)n, 
disorders  the  judgment,-  and  stupifies  the  powers  of  investigation. 

Even  in  those  bodily  exercises,  which,  if  used  with  modera- 
tion, are  innocent  and  salutary,  there  may  be  danger  of  excess. 
Never  let  it  escape  you,  that  there  is  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  amusement,  and  the  duties  of  life.  He  who  converts 
amusement  into  an  employment,  places  his  mind  upon  them,  or 
uses  them  for  their  own  sake,  is  guilty  of  an  error  not  less  ab- 
surd than  that  of  the  miser  who,  because  wealth  is  known  to 
procure  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  attributes  it  to  an 
absolute  inherent  value,  and  makes  it  an  olgect  of  passionate 
idolatry. 

Among  graduates,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  review  the  four 
years  of  college  education,  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  self- 
reproach.  The  latter  emotion  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
not  having  appreciated  time,  nor  those  facilities  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  literature  and  science,  which  accompany  so  long  a  resi- 
dence at  a  public  seminary.  There  are  individuals  no  doubt 
who  cannot  reproach  themselves  severely  on  this  account.  But 
how  large  this  number  is  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
correct  estimate,  by  taking  a  retrospect  of  that  portion  of  college 
life,  which  is  afaready  past.  I  make  this  appeal,  without  mean* 
ing  to  have  it  in  any  measure  implied,  that  inattention  to  study 
is  either  a  prominent  or  general  trait  in  the  present  character  of 
this  institution.  There  are  many  among  you,  1  well  know, 
whose  sedulous  application  results  not  from  the  (ignoble)  im* 
pulse  of  legftl  penakies,  but  from  an  inherent  sense  of  proprie- 
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tjr  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  Still,  is  there  a  person  present, 
who  has  lost  no  time  in  any  of  the  waysi  which  have  been  enu- 
merated ?  Is  there  one,  whose  intellectual  improvement,  might 
not,  under  the  same  circumstanses,  have  been  somewhat  great- 
er, than  it  b  at  present  ?  The  fact  is  that  we  are  aUj  as  men, 
as  human  beings,  inclined  to  inaction ;  and  vis  inertiae  seems  al- 
most as  truly  a  quality  of  mind,  as  it  is  of  matter  ! 

Permit  me  on  this  subject  to  add  a  few  remarks  by  way  of 
counsel. 

1.  Let  that  examination  be  made,  which  has  been  suggested. 
Consider  whether  there  are  not  some  portions  of  time,  in  each 
day,  which  might  be  employed  to  more  valuable  account ;  and 
calculate  what  would  be  the  amount  at  the  close  of  a  whole 
year  of  all  these  fragments  of  time.  May  not  a  more  rigid 
economy,  as  to  this  most  precious  article,  be  establidied,  the 
good  effects  of  which  would  be  perceptible  even  in  a  few  weeks? 
If  it  would  be  perceptible  in  a  few  weeks,  how  imporunt  might 
be  the  result  at  the  dose  of  that  term  of  years,  usually  assigned 
to  a  college  education  ?  But  if  this  economical  use  of  time  be 
maintained  for  four  years,  in  the  period  of  youth,  it  will  become 
habitual,  and  will  probably  endure  till  the  end  of  life.  What  may 
not  be  effected  by  it  in  the  term  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ? 

With  so  great  industry  and  perseverance  you  connect,  it  is 
probable,  ideas  of  severe  restraint  and  self  denial.     Be  it  so : 

**  Nil  sine  inagno, 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus."— Hbr.  Sat  L,  1,9.  59. 

But  the  self-denial  b,  I  apprehend,  exceedingly  overrated. 
That  which  is  habitual  is  performed  without  painful  effi)rt. 
Hence  that  excellent  aphorism,  "  Pitch  upon  that  course  of 
life,  which  is  most  excellent,  and  habit  will  render  it  most  agree- 
able.'' 

Berides,  things  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  not  merely  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  as  they  are  viewed  in  relatbn  to 
other  objects.  A  thing,  in  itself  indifferent  or  even  in  some 
measure  offensive,  becomes  interesting  and  pleasant,  if  it  is  al- 
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ways  tssociated  in  the  miody  with  ideas  or  advantage,  happiness, 
or  honor.  Opposite  associations  will,  by  obvious  consequence, 
leave  on  the  mind  a  different  result.  The  indolence  of  the 
sbggard  is  embittered  by  images  of  disgrace  and  penury,  when- 
ever he  anticipates  the  months  of  autumn  and  winter.  Whereas 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  the  soil,  finds  bis  labors  in  the  spring, 
not  only  tolerable,  but  pleasant,  while  he  connects  them  with 
the  sight  of  flourishing  fields  and  a  rich  harvest.  With  assidu- 
ous  and  persevering  application  yon  are  to  connect  ideas  of  duqr, 
usefulness,  influence,  and  character.  With  sloth  and  a  conse* 
quent  want  of  knowledge,  you  are  to  associate  ideas  precisely 
the  reverse  of  these.  Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  association.  It  is 
unquestionably  founded  in  nature.  It  is  morally  right  to  cuki- 
vate  our  talents,  whether  greater  or  less :  and  it  is  morally  wrong 
to  neglect  them.  It  is,  likewise,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  applica- 
tion bring?  knowledge,  and  that  knowledge  is  connected  with 
usefulness,  power,  and  reputation. 

I  would  by  no  means  encourage  you  to  (brm  or  cherish  ex- 
travagant expectations..  Still  I  would  not  only  encourage,  but 
urge  you  to  aim  at  an  elevated  rank ;  to  accomplish  as  much,  as 
your  powers,  your  health,  and  your  advantages  will  permit ; — 
to  eflfect  whatever  may  be  accomplished  by  force  of  industry 
and  application. 

Consider,  that  there  is  no  day^  which  does  not  bear  some  re- 
lation to  another.  Your  assiduity  to-day  renders  it  more  easy 
to  avoid  indolence  to-morrow.  By  repeated  eflbrls,  agreeably 
to  what  has  already  been  observed,  habits  are  formed  and  es- 
tablished. In  addition  to  this,  whatever  knowledge  you  acquire 
aflbrds  you  the  means  of  obtaining  more.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark will  be  readily  perceived  by  every  person,  who  is,  in  any 
measure  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  If  the 
demonstrations  of  to-day  are  thoroughly  understood  and  well 
established  in  the  mind,  those  of  to-morrow  will  be  entered  up- 
on with  confidence,  and  acquired  with  comparative  facility.  The 
remark  is  applicable  not  more  to  mathematics,  than  to  history, 
metaphysics,  or  philosophy. 
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As  a  further  iBotire  to  a  seduknis  use  of  your  time  1  wooM 
remark,  that  there  has  probably  never  been  a  period,  since  the 
first  settlement  of  our  country,  when  literature  and  a  literary 
reputation  were  more  higMy  appreciated,  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. 

As  yet  I  have  merely  alluded  to  those  obligations,  to  use  time 
with  economy,  which  are  of  more  strength  and  solenmity  than 
all  others.  We  are  bound  to  cultiyate  such  economy,  because 
we  are  the  creatvres  of  God ;  because  we  have  duties  to  perfiMta; 
and  because  as  living  agents,  we  are  immortal.  There  is  not 
only  a  connexion  between  youth  and  manhood ;  but  also  between 
our  present  characters  and  our  future  condition.  There  b  not 
only  a  connexion  between  those  moral  and  intellectual  habits, 
which  are  formed  at  one  period  of  life,  and  the  influence,  weahh, 
and  reputation  enjoyed  at  another ;  but  there  is  a  prqxHtion 
still  more  exact  between  the  whole  amount  of  moral  feeling  and 
action  exhibited  on  earth,  and  the  eternal  rewards  of  a  judgment 
to  eome.  We  are  emphatically  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
wasting  life,  while  our  attention  is  not  occupied  with  that  im- 
mense object,  in  regard  to  which  life  is  bestowed.  The  dura- 
tioa  of  our  being  is  not  suspended  on  our  choice.  To  annilii- 
late  ourselves  is  no  more  within  our  power,  than  it  was  to  create 
Dorset ves.  Existence  may  be  wasted,  but  it  cannot  be  extin- 
guished. We  may  be  regardless  of  time,  but  so  is  not  our  Crea^ 
tor.  Our  traits  of  character  for  every  day,  are  fairly  delineated 
by  the  divbe  hand.  The  colors  will  never  fade.  The  marks 
will  be  distinctly  legible  at  that  period,  when  the  '^judgment 
shall  set,  and  the  books  shall  be  opened,  and  the  dead  shall  be 
judged  out  of  the  thinga  written  in  the  books."  On  these  im- 
mortal pages,  some  new  lines  are  impressed  every  day.  **  Nulla 
dies  sine  linea."  Some  new  development  of  character  is  re- 
corded for  the  inspection  of  angeb  and  men— something  which 
shall  add  gems  to  the  crown  of  glory,  or  weight  to  the  chains  of 
darkness ! 

I  close  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Young : 
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**  Tboa  thiDk'at  it  folly  to  be  wise  too  sooo. 
Youth  18  not  rich  m  time  ;  It  may  be  poor ; 
Part  with  it  as  with  money,  sparingly,  Pay 
No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth ; 
And  what  its  worth,  ask  death-beds,  they  can  telL 
Part  with  it  as  with  life,  reluctant,  big 
With  holy  hope  of  nobler  time  to  come-^ 
Time  higher  armed,  still  nearer  the  great  mark 
Of  men  and  angels — virtue  more  divine." 
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Genitemen^  Trustees  and  Overseers ;  and  Gentlemen^  Profes-^ 
sors  and  Tutors : 

SuccmsmNo,  in  a  hjgbiy  responsible  office,  to  a  man  udu«u- 
ally  quaGfied  for  it  by  natural  aod  acquired  talents,  and  by  the 
full  possession  of  public  confidence,  it  b  impossible  to  conged 
tbe  aniuety  with  which  I  address  you — an  anxiety  the  nK)r« 
oppressive,  as  it  operates  on  a  system  con^itutionally  feeble, 
and  now  scarcely  recovered  from  wasting  disease. 

Speaking  under  these  disadvantages,  I  splicit  your  favorable 
attention. 

The  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  estabKsbment  and  suyer- 
iotendeoce.of  this  seminary  demonstrate  your  conviction  of  tbe 
utility  of  public  literary  institutions.  Any  observatk)ns  in  proof 
of  this  point  would  be  therefore  superfluous. 

It  is  well  known  to  be  an  infelicity  itttending  all  human  es- 
tablishments that  they  are  liable  to  perversion.  Tt^t  which  is 
designed  as  a  powerful  instrument  of  good,  may  contribute  to 
extensive  ruin.  The  evil  resulting  from  the  abuse  of  power,  is 
generally  commensurate  with  the  good  which  would  be  edited 
by  a  right  use  of  it.  Colleges  afford  no  excepuon  (o  thes^ 
general  remarks.  Such  has  evidently  been  the  judgment  of  all 
,by  whom  they  have  been  established  or  cherished. 

Were  indolence,  for  example,  tolerated  among  youth  who 
resort  to  pubKc  seminaries,  tbe  most  inactive  of  our  epecies 
would  be  aUured  thither ;  and  if  any  of  a  different  character 
should  by  chance,  or  the  imprudence  of  their  guardians,  mingle 
with  tbeie,  they  would  soon  beopme  assimilated  (o  tbe  genenfl 
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mass.  Were  no  care  exercised  by  the  government  of  collegea, : 
to  preserve,  or  correct  the  morals  of  literary  youth,  there  would 
be  few  conditions  perhaps,  in  which  the  growth  of  moral  de- 
pravity would  be  more  rapid  or  more  luxuriant.  He  whose 
vices  are  moderate  in  solitude,  would  become  intolerable  if  con- 
nected with  numbers,  whose  dispositions  to  offend  were  as  great, 
and  whose  habits  of  ofl^nding  were  more  inveterate  than  his 
owd.  Besides,  learning  gives  power  to  its  possessor;  tliose 
persons,  therefore,  who  become  learned  at  the  expense  of  moral 
principles  and  moral  habits,  acquire  at  once  the  ability  and  dis- 
position to  injure  society. 

f  To  secure  the  benefits  of  literary  establishments  to  the  exclu- 
sion  of  their  dbacf  vantages,  government  has  been  instituted.  It 
has  not  been  thought  sufficient,  that  the  means  of  knowledge 
should  be  aArded,  but  that  a  disposition  should  likewise  be  cul- 
tivated to  apply  this  knowledge  to  a  right  use.  Without  this 
coDeges  could  not  exist;  or  if  they  could,  they  ought  not,  as 
they  would  only  be  the  instruments  of  arming  the  wicked  to  dis- 
tress the  good. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  clearly  percehre  the  high  value 
of  good  government ;  and  we  see  that  the  object  of  such  gov- 
ernment always  is,  and  always  must  be,  to  pronK>te  the  literary 
and  moral  character  of  those  who  acknowledge  it. 

Liaw8,whether  those  of  a  college  or  of  a  civil  community,  should 
be  few  in  number,  easily  understood,  reasonable  in  themselves, 
and  punctually  executed.  Laws  which  are  not  worth  executing 
were  never  worth  enacting ;  and  when  they  exist,  should  be  erased 
from  the  code  to  which  they  belong.  If  it  be  a  known  case, 
that  some  are  violated  with  impunity,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor 
unreasonable  to  presume  the  same  of  others;  hence  the  author- 
ity of  the  whole  becomes  enfeebled ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  laws  should  be  repealed,  rather  tfj^n  sufiered  to  become 
obsolete,  those  which  are  designed  for  execution,  should  be  ex- 
ecuted with  uniform  punctuality.  On  entering  college,  a  student 
does  in  fact,  form  a  contract  with  the  governors  of  the  institu- 
tion.   They  promise  to  instruct  and  guard  him  vrilb  parental 
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care ;  be,  on  hie  part,  stipulatea  obedience  to  the  laws,  docflttjr, 
applicatioD,  and  correct  babits.  Wbeo  **  every  transgrenioo 
and  disobedience  receives  a  just  recompeose  of  reward,"  tbere 
is  no  cause  of  complaint — nothing  takes  place  but  what,  at  the 
time  of  entering  into  the  agreement,  it  was  understood  should  take 
place.  The  offender  jreoeives  the  punishment  specified  by 
those  regukubns  to  which  he  consented,  and  under  which  he 
placed  himself.  When  determined  to  commit  a  crime,  he  does 
it  in  the  distinct  view  of  its  consequences.  Not  so,  should  facts 
render  it  uncertain  whether  strict  obedience  will  be  uniformly 
required.  In  this  case,  there  would  be  a  language  in  the  ad- 
ministration indefinite,  to  be  sure,  but  certainly  di&rent  (rem 
that  of  the  written  code ;  and  he  who  was  disposed  to  transgress 
would  consider  it  ph>blematical,  whether,  in  case  of  detection,  he 
sliould  suffer,  or  be  acquitted — whether  he  should  be  judged  by 
the  law,  or  by  some  unknown  modification  of  it.  It  appears 
then,  not  only  that  the  steady  enforcement  of  established  laws 
is  necessary  to  preserve  subordination,  and  secure  authority 
from  contempt,  but  that  it  is  likewise  most  fair  and  honorable  as 
it  respects  the  party  stipulating  obedience. 

That  the  morals  of  students  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  primary 
attention  does  not  admit  of  a  mooient's  debate.  If  we  be  the. 
subjects  of  moral  govornmeot,  and  responsible  to  that  Lawgiver 
and  Judge,  who  is  able  to  save  or  destroy,  literary  acquirements, 
however  splendid,  but  poorly  compensate  for  increasbg  degen- 
eracy of  heart;  and  the  case  is ^11  worse,  if  in  proportion  as 
the  life  becomes  profligate,  there  be  ^  contemptuous  neglect  of 
literary  pursuits.  No  one  can  reflect,  without  mortificatioa  and 
extreme  regret,  that  any  serious  parent  should  ever  withhold 
from  his  sons  the  benefits  of  a  public  education,  from «  well 
grounded  fear  that  their  minds  would  be  corrupted.  This  reflec- 
tion is  the  more  distressing,  if  we  consider  that  the  churches  of 
our  land  are  expecting,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  from  colleges 
their  future  supply. 

Figure  to  yourselves  a  youth  of  promising,  perhaps  of  bril- 
liant talents,  of  ei^aging  deportment^  and  strict  moralily,  leaving 
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his  father's  bouse  for  «  four  years'  resideuoe  at  some  seat  of 
leamiog.  Who  can  wonder  at  those  bi^  hopes,  which  are 
mingled  with,  parental  prayers  and  benedictkms  ^  Who  can 
wonder  that  a  father's,  or  a  mother's  fondness  sometiHies  antiei<- 
pates  the  future  usefulness  and  elevation  of  their  iron  ?  Suppose 
this  aottdble  lad  unhappily  becomes  acquainted  with  individuals  of 
dissipated  life.  By  intimacy,  and  perhaps  by  flattery  on  their  part, 
be  contracts  a  fondness  for  their  society  and  their  vices.  Adopting 
himself,  what  he  is  pleased  with  in  them,  he  attends  on  college 
exercises  without  constancy  or  pleasure,  and  after  having  been 
the  instrument  of  difiusing  among  others  the  same  corruption 
which  he  has  received,  returns  to  his  aniuous  parents,  intempe- 
rate, profane,  debauched,  and  a  despiser  of  God  ! 

I  well  know  it  is  not  within  human  power  to  changethe  heart. 
Instructors  can,  by  no  ^brts,  communicate  to  their  pupils  a 
conformity  to  the  divine  image.  But  surely  there  are  restraints 
which  may  be  imposed — there  are  means  which  may  be  used, 
and  which  are  commonly  in  a  greater  or  snaailer  degree,  accom- 
panied with  success  ;  and  I  tremble  under  the  solenra  oonvicdon, 
of  the  high  accountability  pf  that  office  on  which  J  am  entering 
-«-a  conviction,  that  the  usefuhiess  of  the  students  in  time,  and 
their  character  through  eternity,  may  be  affected,  greatly^  afl»ctr 
ed,  by  the  manner  in  whbh  the  exeoulive  officers  of  college 
discbarge  their  duty. 

Ta  remark  that  there  is  an  important  connexion  between 
good  government  and  good  morals,  would  be  asserting  what  no 
one  disbelieves.  He  therefore,  who  is  hostile  to  wholesome  re- 
straint, in  literary  or  civil  communities,  commences  a  warfare 
with  nx)ral  obligation.  Now  it'  such  be  the  importance  of  gov- 
ernment, surely  they  who  oppose  it  are  worthy  of  dishonor. 
But,  in  order  to  their  being  distinguished  with  merited  dishonor, 
they  must  be  known  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  tbey  who  are  ao- 
quainted  with  their  ofiences  must,  when  called  on  to  give  testi- 
mony, come  forward  with  honorable  frankness — ^with  unshrink- 
ing int^rity.  There  is  nothing  more  inconsistent,  not  only 
with  the  gpepel  of  C^hrist,  but  with  a  just  sense  of  honor,  with 
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die  hardihood  and  spirit  of  a  m-  n,  than  to  ioterpos^iB  between  the 
law  and  the  culprit,  a  wiUbl  violation  of  truth.  Because  my 
neighbor  is  so  unhappily  deserted  of  God,  as  to  raise  a  seditious 
hand  i^inst  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  would  thereby  bring  ruin 
on  myself,  in  common  with  every  citizen,  am  I  so  strongly 
bound  to  him,  that  I  should  sdl  my  conscience  and  hazard  my 
soot  to  secure  him  from  ponishmenft  ?  Must  I  sacrifice  common, 
honesty — must  I  meanly  eVade  inquiries,  because  forsooth,  him« 
self  and  accomplices  will  be  offended  at  my  plain  declaration  of 
truth? 

It  would  be  immaterial  whether  no  laws  existed^  or  whether 
ill  crimes  were  sate  to  be  concealed.  In  either  case,  the  tranv- 
grenor  would  be  exempted  from  fear,  and  from  all  restraint. 
Fear  and  restramt  wiH,  therefore,  be  diminished  in  ptoportien.  to 
the  probability  of  concealn^ot,  and  tUs  probability  will  depend 
on  the  disposition  which  generalfy  prevails,  either  to  take  side 
with  Ae  law,  or  with  those  who  rise  to  oppose  it. 

It  is  a  circumstance  extremely  inauspicious,  when  students 
conceive  the  idea,  that  their  interest  and  that  of  their  instructors 
can  be  diflerent  and  bosdle^-^r  that  any  infraction  of  college 
laws  is  so  much  clear  gain  acquired  to  themselves^  The  fact 
is,  that  whatever  tends  lo  the  honor  and.  ad  vantage  of  the  one, 
tends  equally  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  other.  It  is 
for  the  honor  of  government  that  the  student  should  acquire 
knowledge,  and  be  adorned  with  every  moral  and  amiable  ac- 
complishment. Can  the  reputation,  the  utility,  the  best  interest 
of  the  latter  be  promoted  in  a  different  manner  ?  Sedition  is  ^  y 
not  the  interest  of  the  student,  nor  is  oppression jbe  interest  of  - 
government. 

iientletaen,  shall  I  uke  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  few  re- 
marks relating  to  the  studies  pursued  in  this  coUege  ?  It.is  just- 
ly considered  as  part  of  a  fiberal  edoeation  to  cbtmn  some  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  heathen  mythology,  and  heathen  ethics.  That 
volume,  which  we  denominate  "  Sai^red  Scripture"  aflbrds  us 
information,  not  only  as  to  a  period,  concerning  which  we  ob- 
tam  light  from  no  other  source ;  but  leads  us  back  to  the  creation 
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itself,  sbowiog  the  time  whan  tins  event  took  place,  its  progress, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  it  was  attended.  Besides  the 
ancient  mythology  of  heathen  nations,  it  speaks  of  a  difirent 
sjrstero  of  divinity,  commencing  with  creation,  and  descending 
down  through  the  space  of  foar  thousand  years.  It  describes  an 
extraordinary  people — an  extraordinary  system  of  pdity  and 
morals.  In  addition  to  this  it  gives  us  a  very  nunute  narrptioa 
of  a  personage  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Grod  ;  whose  life  and 
doctrines  were  confessedly  diftrent  from  thoee  of  any  other 
person  on  earth.  Now,  should  we  entirely  leave  out  the  matter 
of  inspiration  and  divine  authority,  it  would  still  be  true,  that 
there  is  hot  a  volume  on  earth  whose  claims  on  the  attention  of 
literary  men  are  so  strongly  supported.  But  when  we  consider 
the  Scriptures  as  given  by  inspiration  of  God ;  unfolding  a  sys- 
tem of  grace  to  a  world  under  condemnation ;  presenting  to  our 
apostate  species  the  only  conditions  of  et^nal  safeQr ;  t  know- 
ledge of  these  writings  has  a  value  which  language  cannot  dee- 
cribe. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest,  whether  some  very  general 
system  oontahiing  the  outlines  of  Christian  theok>gy,  might  not 
with  advantage  be  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  collegiate 
studies;  and  wiietber  his  education  should  not  be  considered  as 
deficient,  who  has  no  particular  knowledge  of  the  (acts  and  doc- 
trines described  in  the  sacred  volume. 


Tamng  Chntlemenf  Studenu  qftkU  ColUge — 

By  resorting  to  this  place,  you  publicly  declare  that  literature 
is  your  immediate  object.  In  giving  you  an  opportunity  to  be 
liberally  educated,  God  has  bestowed  on  you  a  privilege  of  high 
value.  Tou  are  the  objects  of  puUk  attention,  you  are  the  ob- 
jects of  parental  anxiety.  It  is  in  your  power  to  do  much 
honor  to  this  rising  institution — it  is  in  your  power  to  disgrace 
it  It  is  in  your  power  to  pierce  with  grief  your  afibctionate 
parents,  or  to  cause  their  hearts  to  sing  for  joy.  Between  these 
alternatives  you  cannot  hesitate. 

Many  students  have  most  unhappily  received  the  idea,  that 
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great  genius  and  oloee  application  shodd  never  unite ;  and  that 
dissipation  and  inddence  are  strong  marks  of  superior  intellect* 
This  opinion  is  the  legitknate  offspring  of  depravity  and  dulness* 
If  a  youth  possesses  genius,  should  it  be  cuhivated  or  neglected? 
Should  he  be  learned  or  ignorant  ?  If  learned,  in  what  way  ia 
his  literature  to  be  acquired  ?  Will  it  come  to  bkn  without  his 
seeking  ?  Does  idleness  give  to  the  mind  a  certain  susceptibility 
of  knowledge  ?  Will  an  acquaintance  with  antiquity^-^ith  the 
works  of  taste — with  the  language  and  government  of  ibrmer 
ages  descend  and  rest  upon  him,  while  his  mind  is  vacant  of 
thought,  or  deeply  engaged  in  profligacy  and  di^pation  ?  If 
he  acquire  knowledge  with  ease,  he  b  doubly  crinumd  for  oeg** 
lecting  the  pursuit.  If  he  do  well  with  little  study,  what  brilliant 
success  would  crown  intense  application  ! 

It  may  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  for  a  person  whose  fondness 
for  an  irregular  life  is  combined  with  vanity  >  to  mistake  his  loose 
habits  for  marks  of  intellectual  merit.  But  his  acquaintance 
will  be  more  inci:edulous**-they  will  deny  his  pretensions,  tiU  he 
bring  forward'  some  stronger  proof — they  will  demand  that  his 
high  talents,  if  such  he  possess,  be  cultivated,  and  apjdied  to 
some  useful  purpose* 

But  though  many  motives  may  with  propriety  be  exhibited 
m  favor  of  studious  diligence  and  correct  morals,  nothing  can 
ensure  these  but  the  commanding  voice  of  religion.  That  not 
only  shows  the  creature's  obligation  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
Being  from  whom  he  received  them,  but  it  awes  the  mind,  re- 
Mains  a  wandering  imagination,  and  concentrates  the  intellec- 
tual powers— thus  preparing  the  soul  for  the  most  successful  ap- 
plk^ation  to  any  subject. 

I  entreat  that  you  would,  by  no  means,  imbibe  the  opinion, 
that  persons  of  different  ages  and  variously  stationed  in  life  are 
to  be  regulated  by  different  systems  of  morality.  Our  oUiga- 
tions  to  the  Supreme  Being  commence  with  our  moral  agen^, 
and  continue  forever.  The  divine  law  is  not  repealed,  nor  is  it 
suspended  during  the  season  of  youth.  There  are  no  persona 
on  earth  more  certainly  bound  to  love  their  Creator^  and  to  lift 

Vol.  n.  »0 
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godly  n  Christ  Jesos,  tbio  joa  to  wbom  I  ani'iioir  tfiectioBale^ 
\j  spetUng.  To  live  without  Gk)d  is  DOt  the  privilege  of  youth ; 
it  is  the  prilviege,  (if  sUch  it  can  be  termed)  of  tbosey-and  of 
those  only,  od  whom  the  gifts  of  reafsoo  and  consdenee  were 
never  conferred. 

Whether  we  shall  exist  accountable  beings  or  not,  is  a  matter 
which  our  Creator  does  not  submit  to  our  option.  It  is  not  left 
ibr  us  to  decide  whether  we  wtU  receive  our  destiny  among 
the  rational,  or  irrational  part  of  the  works  of  God.  We  cannot 
annihilate  our  iMOuntahili^,  nor  get  free  from  it  a  single  boor. 
We  must  exist,  whether  we  will  or  not,  and  take,  the  eternal 
coneequenees  of  those  characters  which  we  now  form. 

In  your  porsnit  of  learning,  as  well  as  b  your  ordinary  behave 
ior,  consider  the  relation  which  every  aetion  has  to  your  charac- 
ter and  happiness  in  the  present  state,  and  to  your  honor  or  dishon- 
or in  the  world  to  come.  It  is  undeniably  the  part  of  wisdom, 
not  mainty  to  consult  the  present  hour,  but  to  take  all  conse^ 
queoces,  aO  future  scenes  into  view,  and  whatever  youtfafiil  ar«> 
dor  may  dictate,  the  time  advances  when  riiere  wiU  be,  on  the 
subject  of  human  conduct  and  human  feelings,  hot  one  opinion. 
The  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  illustri- 
ous and  obscure,  the  sober  and  the  gay,  will  be  alike  oonvineed, 
that  **  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom,  and  to  depart  from 
evil,  that  is  understanding." 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  close  this  address,  without  advert- 
rog  to  an  idea  akeady  suggested,  that  the  government  of  diis 
college  have  no  hnerest  difiereot  from  yours ;  and  that  you,  of 
course,  cannot  possibly  have  an  interest  hostile  to  theirs.  They 
will  require  nothing  of  you,  which,  under  the  like  circumstances, 
they  would  not  require  of  those  whom  they  k>ve  most  tender^ ; 
— *eve0  of  those,  towards  wbom  they  feel  a  parent's  fondness* 
They  would  not,  without  necessity,  give  you  a  single  mortifi- 
cation, nor  a  moment's  pain.  They  wish  to  see  you  virtuous, 
happy,  and  honorable.  If,  at  any  time,  they  should  be  under 
the  distressing  necessity  of  punishing,  which  necessity,  may  divine 
grace  prevent,  they  will  not  act  from  a  vindictive  spirit,  biK 
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from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  that  Beiag,  to  whom 
they,  as  well  as  you,  must  give  an  account. 

Finally;  may  the  government  and  the  students  of  this  sem- 
inary alike  feel  their  dependence  on  the  Almighty. 

''Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 

Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word ; 

From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost^  and  rove 

At  random,  without  honor,  hope^. or  f>eace  ; 

From  thee  is  all,  that  soothes  the  life  of  man  : 

His  high  endeavor,  and  his  glad  success  ; 

His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 

But  O  !  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

Thou  art,  of  all  thy  gifts,  thyself  the  crown  ; 

Give  what  thou  canst,  without  tbee  we  are  poor. 

And  with  thee,  rich,  take  wbait  thoo  wiltawayJ* 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  IN  1806. 


Young  GetUUwuny 

Oo  such  ao  oocaskm  is  this,  1  do  not  ask  your  attentioQ  ;  fix 
1  know  you  wffl  gram  it.  Permit  me  to  hope,  that  your  re- 
membrance of  what  is  said,  and  your  practical  regard  to  it, 
will  be  equal  to  the  readiness,  with  which  k  is  now  heard. 

If  your  object  in  resorting  to  this  place  were  not  merely  to 
obtain  academical  honors,  but  to  acquire  that  which  merits  them, 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  set  before  you  the  importance 
of  continued  application*  Your  short  excursion  into  the  fields 
of  science,  has  not  brought  you  within  the  sight  of  boundaries ; 
but  only,  as  I  would  hope,  to  a  humble  conviction,  that  the 


*  As  much  interest  was  feh  by  the  ahimni  and  friends  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  former  pablicatioo  of  these  addresKs,  the  correspoodeiice 
In  relation  to  the  subject,  which,  on  the  part  of  the  graduates,  expres- 
sed the  public  sentimeDt  of  the  time,  is  here  subjoined. 

n  tkc  Rev.  Dr.  ^OppUUm,  PreMad  qfBawdoin  CoOigt. 

RSTXASirD  AJID   DEAM,   Sia, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  graduates  of  Bowdoin  College,  anemhied  at 
Brunswick  on  tlie  evening  of  the  last  eommencenieot,  the  undersigned 
were  appointed  a  committee  respectfully  to  sulirit  of  you  for  the  p»r* 
pose  of  publication,  copies  of  the  Addresses  delivered  by  you  to  the 
anceessive  classes  of  graduates  during  the  period  of  yiiur  presidency. 

In  making  this  application  in  pursuance  of  their  appoinnnent, 
they  presume  not  to  express  any  other  eentiment  in  regard  to  the  char- 
aeisr«f  those  valuable  and  Instraative  performances,  than  is  signi- 
ftedby  the  strong  desire  generally  prsraliiBf  among  tlMfrieiida  of  cIm 
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space  already  passed  over,  is  extremely  small,  compared  with 
that  which  remains  to  be  traversed.  That  branch  of  a  learned 
education,  which  I  would  particularly  advise  you  to  review  and 
cultivate,  is  the  Latin  and  Ghreek  languages.  Against  the  study 
of  these,  there  was  some  years  smce,  a  very  preposterous  but 
powerfol  opposition.  Impatient  of  application,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  restraint,  many  flattened  themselves,  that  their  superior 
powers  of  intellect  had  suggested  to  them  the  possibility  of  be- 
bg  learned  without  study.  Ancient  languages,  as  well  as  hab- 
its, and  modes  of  thinking,  were  viewed  wiUi  a  kind  of  barba- 
rian contempt. 

institution  for  such  a  disposition  of  them  as  may  tend  to  place  them 
more  extensively  in  the  possession  of  the  public,  and  be  b<^  adapted 
to  accomplish  the  interesting  and  important  objects  contemplated  in 
them.  At  the  same  time  in  discbai^inf  this  very  grateful  duty  on 
their  part,  the  individuals  of  the  commiuee  beg  leave  to  repeat  the  as- 
surance of  the  continued  respect  and  affectionate  regard,  with  which 
they  remain. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 

CHARLES  S.  DAVIES. 
BENJAMIN  RANDALL 
JAMES  BOWBOm 
CHARLES  DUMMER 
STEPHEN  EMERf 
ENOS  MERRILL. 
AmiMry  5, 1M9. 

AVSWKK. 

M$$9r$.  Charlts  S.  Dames,  Eno$  MgrnO,  Bm^mmm  RmukM,  Jmm 

BQwdoin^  Charles  Dummerf  Slepfum  Emety^ 

GaiVTI.BMBIf,  \.         -  . 

When  I  received  ycmr  cQomnuntcatioiJ^  baviag  the  usual  prqspeet 
of  human  life,  I  concluded  to  answer  in  the  negative.-— My  prospecto 
being  noW  entirely  chnnged,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  submit  the  Addres- 
JMs  to  yenr  wishes ;  .pmyiof  Qo6  tbas'  be  woaM  make  them  in  some 
measure,  nseCul -^instrumental  at  least,  of  remmdlog.  you  of  those  aA 
fectionate  feelings,  with  which  they  were  delivered. 

I  am,  Qentlemen,  most  faithfbtly 
•i.'   .  ■   .  .'Ybarflieod, 

;  .,j,4??lb:5on. 

OdoUr  99,  1819. 
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Ad  fUMpieious  chiiigt  bas  be«D  produced  oo  this  sol^t.  A 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  is  now  cultivated  with  iacreae* 
iog  assiduity.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  io  New  Eogbod, 
where  terms  of  admissioQ  have  ooC  been  raised,  and  where 
greater  progress  than  formerly,  is  not  considered  ao  esseotial 
part  of  a  public  education.  The  great  regard,  which  is  paid  to 
the  dead  languages  in  geoeral  at  the  universities  in  Europe,  is 
evinced  by  the  effects  which  it  has  produced  in  recoveriog  and 
ooUecting  anoieDt  copies  and  manuscripts.  . 

It  is  a  roost  obvious  inconsistency,  to  be  indifferent  |o  the  re> 
taining  of  that,  which  could  be  acquired  only  by  the  labor  of 
several  years.  Whatever  knowledge  you  possess  on  this  sub- 
ject, or  any  other,  will,  without  constant  attention,  gradually  de^ 
cay.  Be  persuaded  to  continue  and  augment  your  acquaint- 
aoce  with  the  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  by  devoting  a 
reasonable  portion  of  your  time  to  their  poets,  orators,  and  his-*' 
torians. 

Coming  forward  as  you  do,  at  a  crisis,  the  most  eventful,  you 
cannot  be  bdifferent  to  the  destinies  of  your  country.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  excite  your  passions  and  prejudices,  nor  enlist 
you  into  either  of  dioee  political  parties,  which  have  so  unhap- 
pily divided  our  country.  But  there  is  a  party,  with  which  I 
would  by  all  meess^  desire  to  have  you  connected.  I  mean 
the  party  of  those  under  whatever  political  denoaiinafton  they 
are  ranked,  who  sincerely  and  ardently  love  their  country }  the 
genume  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England ;  of 
no»,  who  had  an  inrfaieible  courage,  founded  on  rdigious  prin- 
dpies;  a.  determined  spirit,  which  nothing  could  break  or  sob- 
doe;  men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  without  figure,  that  ^'they 
lovod  liberty  more  than  they  fearod  death.* 

While  you  boast  of  bemg  the  ofipring  of  those  noble  spirits, 
diitingwiihed  aKke  far  their  le^Fo  of  good  order,  of  religioD^  aad 
freedom,  t^gard  those  with  peculiar  respect  and  affection,  who 
dis|day  die  same  character. 

Whatever  object  you  have  m  view,  whether  of  a  public  or 
private  fMture,  be  sore  diat  your  measures  be  hk  and  booora- 
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Me.  Noble  ends  are  to  be  pursued  by  noble  means.  Among 
the  evils  attendant  on  political  divisions,  it  is  not  the  least,  that 
by  inflaming  tbe  passions,  they  diminish  i  regard  to  truth  and 
mora)  obligation. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  day  when  you  were  in  greats 
er  danger  than  at  present,  of  forming  too  flattering  expectationB 
of  future  fife.  New  olivets  now  present  themselves ;  new  pros* 
pectsopen  opoo  you.  Be  not  deceived.  You  belong  to  a 
species  of  bmngs,  **  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  and  who 
are  crusbed  before  the  moth.*' 

From  the  most  perishable  objects  M  earth,  the  divine  oracles 
borrow  their  figures  lo  delineate  human  frailty.  What  is  man  ? 
A  tale  that  is  told — a  shadow  that  6ies— grass-  that  withers-^-a 
flower  that  iklb^-^vapor  that  vanishes.  This  very  occasion 
brings  to  your  remembrance  an  illustration  of  these  remarks* 
In  flie  removal  of  him,*  under  whose  successful  tuition  you  first 
became  members  of  tbb  senrinary,  you  perceive  that  neither 
suavity  of  teniper,  solid  and  well  cultivated  talents,  nor  bumble, 
unaflected  piety,  can  secure  life  to  its  possessor. 

The  evidences  of  Christianity  have  constKnted  part  of  your 
classical  study.  You  know  the  groutid  which  supports  that  no- 
ble edifice.  Winds  may  rush  against  it — storms  may  beat  upon 
h — surges  may  dash  around  it ;  it  is  all  in  vain:  The  fbundatio* 
of  God  standeth  sure.  Permit  me  to  use  this  last  opportunity 
of  urging  your  attention  to  the  discoveries,  precepts,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  the  internal  fi-arae  and  texture  of  that  faith, 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  bestow  much  labor  and  learned 
investigation  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  while  there  is  a 
perfect  indifference  to  the  doctrines,  precepts,  and  discoveries, 
of  which  this  religion  consists.  If  the  gospel  be  not  worth  study- 
ing, k>ving,  and  practising,  it  is  not  worth  defending. 

I  entreat  you  to  study  Christianity,  as  that  by  which  God 
will  regulate  the  retributions  of  eternity.     It  is  not  a  religion, 

•  Bar.  Dr.  ITKean,  lata  Preetdent  of  this  Callage. 
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which  flatters  human  nature  b  the  least ;  nor  can  any  religioo 
do  this,  which  has  God  for  iu  author,  or  truth  for  its  foundation* 
But  while  it  represents  the  species  to  which  you  belong,  as  m  a 
state  of  moral  ruin,  it  not  only  shows  the  possibility  of  recovery 
through  a  Redeemer  ;  but  presents  to  your  view  many  instances 
of  its  own  efficacy  to  change  the  heart  and  the  life.  Let  it  be 
your  first  and  grand  object  to  possess  the  Christian  temper,  to 
feel  the  power  of  evangelical  principles.  Let  the  lives  which 
you  live  in  the  flesh,  be  influenced  and  cultivated  by  your  faith 
in  the  Son  of  God.  If  you  embrace  genuine  Christianky,  what- 
ever  profession  you  pursue,  it  will  make  you  more  happy,  more 
usefol,  more  consistent,  and  uniform.  It  places  before  you  the 
noblest  objects,  it  requires  you  to  act  from  the  roost  elevated 
motives;  it  promises  to  the  obedient,  thrones  and  kingdoms 
which  can  never  be  removed. 

Next  10  the  great  concern  of  securing  ye^ce  wkh  God,  I 
would  recommend  it  to  you,  to  have  some  profession,  at  least 
some  object,  some  pursuit  distinctly  in  view.  This  will  give 
stability,  and  tend  to  concentrate  your  intellectual  efibrts.  While 
you  pursue,  with  unremitting  resolution,  some  important  otgect, 
and  rigidly  adhere  to  whatever  you  believe  to  be  the  will  of 
your  Maker,  cultivate  suavity  of  temper,  urbanity  of  manners, 
and,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men.  There 
is  not  an  individual  bdonging  to  our  species,  whose  convenience 
and  feelings  are  to  be  wholly  disregarded. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  great  number  of  those  who 
will,  with  lively  interest,  witness  your  deportments  The  pa^ 
trons  of  this  institution  depbre  the  irregularity,  and  rejoice  in 
the  virtues,  of  all  who  pertain  to  it.  The  immediate  govern- 
ment unite  with  yours,  their  own  happiness  and  honor.  Your 
parents  feel  an  anxiety,  which  can  neither  be  expressed  by 
them,  nor  repaid  by  you.  Individual  bene&ctors,  and  a  gene- 
rous legislature,  will  examine  the  fruit  of  a  tree  planted  by  their 
care,  nourished  and  refreshed  by  their  repeated  acts  of  libei- 
ality.. 

But  there  is  a  Witness,  whose  attention  you  cannot  for  % 
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moment  avoid.  His  approbation  or  censure  will  be  expressed 
to  you,  not  only  before  the  individuals,  who  compose  thb  as- 
sembly, but  hetote  the  assembled  universe.  For  ^^  I  saw,''  said 
the  exile  of  Patmos,  "  I  saw  the  dead,  both  small  and  great, 
stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead 
judged  out  of  the  thbgs  written  in  the  books." 


vot.n.  51 
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ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMBIENCEMENT  IN  W09. 


Taung  Gentlemen, 

In  yoor  character  of  members  of  this  semioary,  I  now  ad- 
dress you  for  the  last  time ;  nor,  considering  the  fraihy  and  cas- 
ualties of  human  life,  is  it  unreasonable  to  reflect,  that  even 
your  small  number  may  never  return  to  this  place.  If  it  should, 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  another  event,  which  may  render  com- 
munications from  me  equally  impossible. 

To  possess  intellectual  natures  is  your  privilege,  and  perhaps 
your  pride.  But  there  b  no  privilege  which  does  not  imply 
corresponding  obligation.  Your  rational  powers  have  already 
been  a  source  both  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  You  have  had  en- 
joyments and  sufferings,  the  very  existence  of  which  implied  in- 
telligence. This  rational  nature,  whether  it  continue  ten  years, 
or  ten  thousand,  will  be  uniform  in  rendering  its  possessor  sua- 
ceptible  of  happiness  or  misery. 

Man  sees  a  difference  in  moral  actions.  He  sees  that  a  cer- 
tain course  ought  to  be  pursued,  and  that  deviation  from  such  a 
course  ought  to  be  condemned.  It  is  impossible  that  perception 
of  right,  should  not  produce  uneasiness  in  him  who  is  conscious  of 
being  wrong.  Nor  is  it  le^s  impossible,  that  self-^approbation  and 
joy  should  not  arise  in  the  heart,  when  duty  and  moral  character 
are  perceived  to  be  coincident. 

If  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  be  clearly  discern- 
ed by  intelligent  creatures ;  much  more  is  it  discerned  by  Him 
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who  is  the  source  of  inteUigence,  Nor  can  it  be  conceived, 
that  while  this  difierence  is  clearly  in  the  view  of  our  Creator, 
there  should  not  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  treatment, 
received  frotn  trim  by  his  rational  offipring.  Nothing  but  the 
want  of  power,  can  prevent  a  being  of  moral  rectitude  from 
manifesting  his  afiection  (or  virtue^  and  his  opposition  to  vice. 
A  man  of  real  virtue  has  assurance,  therefore,  that  hb  Maker 
views  him  with  complacency ;  the  transgressor  must  on  the 
same  ground,  adopt,  in  regard  to  himself,  a  contrary  conclusion. 
Nor  can  either  rationally  doubt,  that  the  divine  estimation  of 
both  will,  in  some  part  of  their  existence,  be  made  public ;  it 
being  absurd  to  suppose  that  He,  who  is  independent,  and  of 
power  unlimited,  should  suffer  himself  to  be  considered  neuter 
in  the  grand  controversy  between  virtue  and  vice.  You  perceive 
then,  not  only  that  the  doctrine  of  a  retribution  is  consonant 
with  reason,  but  that  reason  is  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  oppo- 
site belief. 

We  are  not  more  concerned  to  know  that  there  will  be  a 
retribution,  than  to  ascertain  what  in  human  actions  will  be  the 
subject  of  commendation  or  censure.  Rational  doubt  on  this 
subject  cannot  long  be  entertained.  Besides  the  intentions,  or 
what  Christianity  denominates  the  heart,  there  can  be  nothing 
m  human  actions,  but  either  modulations  of  voice,  or  bodily 
motions.  Is  it  in  any  measure  questionable,  whether  virtue  can 
be  predicated  of  the  two  last  ?  Can  virtue  be  directly  concerned 
whether  your  limbs  naove  in  a  straight,  or  a  curve  line  ?  Or 
whether  your  lungs  and  organs  of  speech,  be  adapted  to  the 
producing  of  one  sound,  rather  than  another  ?  If  not,  morality 
must  consist,  agreeably  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  purity  of 
heart.  Our  obligations  to  the  maintenance  of  this,  are  neither 
occasional  nor  intermitting.  They  are  constant,  and  eternal. 
Whatever  appearance  of  rigor  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine,  that 
moral  obligation  extends  to  every  moment  of  rational  life,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  consistent  scheme  of  ethics  should  be  form- 
ed, in  whiclrthis  doctrine  is  not  either  asserted  or  implied.  If 
intelligent  creatures  be  obligated  ft>  obey  the  rule  of  moral  rec- 
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tittide  at  one  roomeDty  they  catmot  be  at  liberty  to  deviate  from 
it  at  any  other. 

These  fundamental  principles  of  natural  religion,  are,  by 
Christianityi  confirmed,  and  placed  m  alight  the  most  clear  and 
impressive.  You  are  therein  taught,  not  only  that  the  divine 
estimation  of  moral  actions  will  iiereafter  be  known,  but  that  a  day 
for  revealing  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  is  now  fixed  in  the 
eternal  counsels  of  heaven,  when  the  Most  High  shaB  associate 
with  Him,  all  who  are  upright  in  heart,  and  declare  his  immuta- 
ble hatred  to  the  cause  and  the  patrons  of  vice.  Interested  as 
you  will  be  in  the  decisions  of  the  final  judgment,  sufier  not 
yourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  terms  on  which  your  Maker's 
approbation  is  to  be  obtained.  Be  not  content  with  those  ill 
defined,  those  shapeless  images  of  virtue,  presented  to  your 
view,  in  the  language  of  an  immoral,  unthinking  age.  That 
virtue,  which  unites  her  votaries  to  the  divine  nature,  must  im- 
ply a  resemblance  to  the  divine  moral  character.  You  are 
going  forth  into  the  world,  at  an  age  in  which  vice  is  treated 
with  indulgence  and  courtesy  ;  and  of  course,  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  regularity  in  depoi:Mnent,  will  pass  for  superior  virtue. 
It  would,  therefore,  you  perceive,  be  extremely  dangerous  to 
reckon  yourselves  among  the  fUends  of  real  virtue,  because  you 
may  not  fall  short  of  the  common  standard,  or  even  should  you 
far  exceed  it.  He,  whose  object  on  earth  was  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth ;  He,  by  whom  the  eternal  destinies  of  mankind 
will  be  decided,  has  taught  us,  that  the  world  in  general  is  un« 
friendly  to  that  moral  purity,  which  be  will  recognise  and  re- 
ward. Nor  can  I  permit  the  present  opportunity  to  pass,  with- 
out reiterating  what  you  have  frequently  heard,  that  no  disposi- 
tions nor  actions  will  appear  with  honor,  in  the  final  result,  but 
those  which  proceed  from  inward  affections  to  the  Supreme 
Being :  No  plants,  but  those  which  our  heavenly  Father  has 
planted,  will  be  transferred  to  the  paradise  of  God. 

Should  you  be  disgusted  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
or  terrified  at  the  strictness  of  its  moral  requirements ;  be  as- 
suredi  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by  an  attempt  todisbeUeve  it. 
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If  you  cultivate  habits  of  thiukingy  evidences  of  religiou,  both 
natural  and  revealed,  will  thicken  around  you.  Should  you  re- 
ject the  latter,  no  advantage  would  be  acqdred,  even  on  the 
score  of  present  comfort.  Natural  religion  has  all  the  severity 
of  revealed,  with  none  of  its  mercy.  Even  atheism  itself,  were 
it  true,  would  give  no  security  against  future  sufferings ;  since 
the  cause,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  we  now  exist,  may  contmue 
our  existence  without  limits. 

Deliberate  discussions  of  moral  sufjjects,  and  inquiries  concern- 
ing them,  are  much  to  be  encouraged.  Truth  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  btense  scrutiny.  But  I  would  advise  you  never  to  raise 
trifling  objections,  however  plausible,  against  what  you  believe 
to  be  true,  lest  they  should  eventually  appear  to  have  weight 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  your  own.  If  deceived  by 
others,  your  loss  may  be  great ;  but  if  deceived  by  yourselves, 
the  loss  will  be  equal,  and  the  guilt  greater. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  great  subject  of  religion, 
I  would  subjoin  others,  relating  to  the  external  course  of  your 
future  lives. 

Our  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  ordab,  that  nothing  valuable 
should  be  acquired  without  effort.  Though  exhortations  to  in- 
dustry are  perpetually  reiterated,  and  its  importance  displayed, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be  convinced  of  the  real  extent  of  its 
power.  Those  philosophers,  civilians,  or  professional  men, 
whose  fame  or  writings  have  long  survived  them,  have  not  been 
indebted  for  their  elevation,  exclusively  to  the  bounties  of  nature. 
Their  ardor,  industry,  and  invincible  resolution,  had  no  incon- 
siderable effect  in  forming  their  characters.  Though  the  ob- 
servations of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  as  to 
the  mediocrity  of  their  own  original  abilities,  are  to  be  consider- 
ed rather  the  result  of  their  modesty,  than  as  conveying  literal 
truth ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  surprising  industry  would 
have  procured  very  honorable  distinction,  even  to  persons  of 
common  intellectual  powers.  By  application  an  incredible  dif- 
ference may  be  produced  between  persons,  whose  natural 
endowndents  are  not  dissimilar.     But  habits  of  industry,  if  they 
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ever  exist,  must  be  formed  at  bd  early  age.  Let  me  entreat  you 
to  get  and  preserve  a  command  over  your  own  minds ;  the  pow- 
er of  directing  them  to  whatever  object  requires  your  attention. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  human 
estimation ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  never  afiect  such  indifl^- 
ence.    But  whose  approbation  do  you  covet? 

^ — ^Nam  sada  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere :  ut  audax, 
Contemptis  aliis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit." 

You  would  not  be  anxious  for  praise  from  the  stupid  and  un- 
discerning ;  and  pray,  would  their  approbation  be  an  object, 
more  to  be  regarded,  whose  intellectual  powers  are  so  biassed 
by  moral  depravity,  as  to  put  evil  for  good  and  good  for  evil  ? 
But  if  you  value  the  esteem  of  wise  and  good  men,  you  ;^ill 
desire,  still  more  eagerly,  the  approbation  of  upright  beings  su- 
perior to  man  ;  and  most  of  all  must  you  covet  the  approbation 
of  Hhn,  whose  judgment  will  eternally  accord  with  truth. 

Never  suffer  a  desire  of  praise  to  engage  you  m  that,  which 
will  end  in  shame  and  everlasting  contempt. 

Though  the  opinion  of  others  is  entitled  to  attention,  you  can- 
not be  justified  in  adopting  it  merely  on  their  authority.  As  in- 
telligent agents,  you  are  accountable  for  the  use,  which  you 
make  of  your  intellectual  powers.  But  a  person  of  an  inde- 
pendent mmd  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  supercilious 
and  dogmatical.  Young  men,  on  their  leaving  college,  have 
frequently  been  charged,  (perhaps  not  always  unjustly)  with 
giving  their  opinions  with  too  much  confidence,  and  impatiently 
bearing  contradiction.  May  it  be  your  care  never  to  deserve 
this  reproach.  A  modest  deportment  is  kiot  more  becoming, 
than  it  is  advantageous.  He,  who  makes  a  humble  estimate  of 
his  own  talents  or  virtues,  usually  finds  others  ready  to  do  am- 
ple justice  to  both.  As  their  own  sensibility  and  pride,  are  not 
wounded  by  his  high  pretensions,  they  will  have  no  pleasure  in 
hb  mortification. 

As  the  habit  of  expressing  opinions  dogmatically  is  disgust- 
ing ;  that  of  doing  it  frequently  is  imprudent    Opinions,  formed 
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hastily,  will  often  bjr  consequence  be  incorrect ;  and^  in  pn^xtr* 
tion  to  the  frequency  of  a  man's  judging  incorrectly,  will  bis 
opinion  be  disr^arded,  when  a  decision  is  required. 

Be  conscientiously  upright  m  your  statement  of  &cts ;  espe- 
cially when  character  b  concerned.  Do  not  scatter  firebrands, 
arrows,  and  death,  and  say  that  you  are  only  in  sport.  Human 
depravity  b  scarcely  in  any  thing  more  clearly  shown,  than  m 
the  pleasure,  which,  in  spite  of  all  effi>rts  to  conceal  it,  is  often 
manifested  in  reporting  the  vices  or  indiscretions  of  others.  An 
impression,  made  l^  a  single  sentence,  may  be  communicated 
to  many,  producing  permanent  injury  to  individual  characters ; 
an  injury,  which  perhaps  the  author  of  the  expression  did  not 
contemplate,  and  may  be  wholly  unable  to  remedy.  It  was  the 
resolution  of  a  man,  as  eminent  for  talents,  as  for  piety,  never 
to  disclose  the  vices  of  men,  unless  some  object  of  real  impor- 
tance  required  it.  On  such  occasions,  it  becomes  a  duty^  and 
to  withhold  a  plain,  upright  statement  of  facts,  when  order,  vir- 
tue, or  the  public  good  requires,  argues  a  disposition  criminally 
servile  and  timid. 

Though  it  is  as  well  your  interest,  as  your  duty,  to  treat  all 
persons  with  civility  and  decorum,  I  would  by  no  means  advise 
you  to  be  intimate  with  a  great  number  of  persons ;  nor  with 
any  on  slight  acquaintance.  If  any  should  ofier  you  their  con- 
fidence on  easy  terms,  be  assured,  it  is  not  worth  having.  You 
cannot  think  highly  of  hb  discretion,  who  b  willmg  to  put  himself 
in  your  power  when  but  superficially  known  to  him. 

That  your  reputation  and  safety  depend  much  on  the  asso- 
ciations, which  you  form,  cannot  be  doubted.  Open  profli- 
gates are  not  the  only  persons,  whose  intimacy  may  be  injurious. 
There  are  thousands,  not  belonging  to  thb  description,  whose 
system  of  morab,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any,  less  resem- 
bles Christian  morality,  than  the  practical  standard  of  pagan 
ethics.  Unite,  yourselves  to  those  at  present,  whose  future  des- 
tmy  you  would  choose  to  participate.  <'  He,  that  vralketh 
vnth  wise  men,  shall  be  wise." 

Young  Gentlemen, — ^To  a  deportment,  fair  and  honorabley 
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and  to  a  fife  of  Christian  pietj,  I  exhort  you  by  your  lore  of 
good  reputation  and  hatred  of  shame ;  by  your  afiection  and 
gratitude  to  those,  who  gare  you  birth ;  by  your  sense  of  the 
public  generosity,  and  your  regard  to  the  approbation  of  those 
illustrious  characters,*  whose  attendance  erinces  the  interest, 
wUeh  they  take  in  this  literary  establishment,  and  by  whom  is 
not  forgotten,  either  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of 
science  or  Christianity : — ^Finally,  I  exhort  you  by  the  solem- 
nity of  that  hour,  when  as  little  of  mortal  existence  shall  re- 
main, as  now  remains  of  your  academical  life ;  and  by  the  still 
greater  solemnity  of  the  day,  when  '^  the  Son  of  God  shall 
come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them 
that  believe." 

*  On  this  occasion,  his  Excellency  GoTomor  Gofe,  his  Honor  Lieut 
Governor  Cobb,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction  were  present 
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ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  IN  I8ia 


Toung  Oentlemen, 

The  very  few  moments  of  your  college  life,  which  now  re- 
mam,  and  which  will  soon  be  as  iripecoverable,  as  "  the  years 
beyond  the  flood,"  I  would  eagerly  seize  with  design  to  pro- 
duce or  perpetuate  moral  impressions. 

I  do  most  sincerely  felicitate  you  on  the  arrival  of  this  day. 
I  partake  largely  in  those  sensations  of  tenderness  and  joy  un- 
utterable, which  are  at  this  moment  experienced  by  your  pa- 
rents and  connexions.  They  now  obtain  a  joyful  release  from 
the  anxiety,  which,  since  your  removal  from  them,  has  been  al- 
most their  daily  companion.  They  have  witnessed  the  first 
fruits  of  your  intellectual  efforts,  and  now  look  forward  to  the 
time,  when  you  may  appear  on  a  more  public  stage,  perform 
duties  of  more  interest  to  society,  and  exhibit  characters  of 
more  firm  and  deep  wrought. texture. 

At  all  periods  of  life,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the 
sound  of  words.  There  are  circumstances  and  seasons,  how- 
ever, when  this  deception  may  be  practised  upon  us  with  pecu- 
liar facility.  To  young  gentlemen  of  ingenuous  feelings,  no- 
thing is  recommended  perhaps,  which  they  hear  with  more 
pleasure,  than  independence  of  character. 

Though  this  term,  in  its  legitimate  use,  comprehends  qualities 
of  high  value,  it  is  not  unfrequently  made  to  designate  those, 
by  which  reason  and  morality  are  set  equally  at  defiance. 

Vol.  U.  52 
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Beycmd  all  question,  no  person  is  mdependent  of  the  Divine 
Being.  IT  any  tliink  otherwise,  why  do  they  not  give  some 
proof  of  that  .power  and  elevation,  of  which  diey  are  so  ready 
to  boast  ?  Why  do  they  not  secure  to  themselves  perpetual  life, 
and  youth,  and  vigor  ?  Why  do  they  tolerate  a  lowering  atmos- 
phere, ivhen  their  convenience  requires  serene  weather  ?  Why 
is  the  sun  permitted  to  delay  its  rising,  when  its  light  is  neces- 
sary to  their  business  or  pleasure  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  inde- 
pendent bebgs  ever  be  disappointed  ?  If  they  control  events, 
why  do  the  latter  counteract  their  desires  ? 

Among  all  the  absurdities  of  heathen  mythology,  a  constant 
sense  of  dependence  on  divine  agency  is  remarkable,  if  a  child 
was  bom,  the  gods  marked  his  destiny.  If  battles  were  fought, 
the  gods  held  the  balance,  and  gave  preponderancy  to  which 
scale  they  pleased.  If  a  dart  was  thrown,  it  fell  harmless  un- 
less divinely  directed.  Among  the  leaders  of  a  numerous,  com- 
bined army,  it  was  noticed,  if  there  was  one  who  acknowledged 
Ao  dependence  on  celestial  powers — or  boasted,  Dextra  mihl 
Deus,  et  telum,  quod  missile  libro.  The  best  of  the  spoils, 
taken  in  war,  were  devoted  by  the  Greeks  in  sacrifice  to  the 
gods.  Their  augury,  oracles,  supplications,  and  religious  pro- 
cessions, unite  to  prove  that  the  sentiment  expressed  by  Pliny 
in  his  panegyric  on  Trajan,  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans:  Nihil  rite,  nihilque  providenter  homines,  sine  Deorum 
immodalium  ope,  consilio,  honore,  auspicarentur. 

If  you  are  not  now,  it  is  certain  that  you  never  can  be  mde- 
pendent of  your  Creator.  Objects,  events,  and  the  universe 
itself,  will  never  be  l^ss  under  the  divine  direction,  than  they  are 
at  present  Whether  you  shall  advance  in  your  studies,  acqube 
fair  reputations,  or  extensive  influence ;  whether  you  shall  enjoy 
a  high  state  of  health  or  bng  life,  will  depend  subordinately  on 
your  activity  and  prudence ;  but  ultimately  on  the  same  rower 
which  gave  you  being. 

Nor  b  this  remark  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  present 
Kft.    A  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  years  hence,  you 
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will  be  as  dependent,  ts  at  the  present  moment;  and  perhaps  much 
more  obviously  so.  Nay  further }  to  whatever  part  of  the  em* 
pire  of  God  you  may  be  urged,  your  dependence  will  never  di- 
minish. The  treatment  which  you  shall  receive  from  your 
Creator  will  depend  on  the  agreement  or  disagreement,  which 
there  is  between  your  character  and  hb  commands.  Whenever 
persons  pretend  to  independence  as  it  relates  to  Deity,  they  de- 
ceive no  one.  It  is  always  taken  for  what  it  really  is,  a  most 
nauseous  compound  of  impiety  and  afl^tation.  The  bdepen- 
deace  of  him  who  sets  the  divine  law  at  defiance,  is  that  of  a 
man  who,  to  show  tus  spirit,  should  fire  his  own  house,  leap  fit>m  a 
precipice,  or  swallow  a  deadly  potion.  By  any  of  these  out- 
rages, the  power  of  Deity  would  not  be  diminished ;  and  surely 
his  own  would  not  be  enlarged.  He  still  exists  ;  and  precisely 
m  that  {dace,  and  under  those  ciroumstances,  which  an  offended 
Deity  sees  fit  to  assign. 

Acquainted,  as  you  a«e,  with  the  genei^al  evidence  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  you  can  hardly  be  thought  in  danger  of 
openly  disavowing  your  obligations  to  the  Most  High.  But 
even  in  relation  to  your  fellow  creatures,  you  will  permit  me  to 
observe,  dependence  b  probably  much  greater  than  you  imagine. 
The  change  which  is  now  to  take  place  in  your  pode  of  life  is, 
doubtless,  very  considerable ;  but  does  by  no  means  imply  a 
transition  from  dependence  to  mdependence.  Your  relations  in 
a  variety  of  respects,  will  henceforward  be  difierent.  They 
will  be  so  in  regard  to  your  instructors ;  perhaps  too,  your  de- 
pendence on  parental  support  will  be  less  absolute,  than  hereto- 
fore. But  duties  and  restraints,  though  varied,  will  be  neither 
lest  numerous,  nor  less  important.  A  state  of  society  is  neces- 
sarily a  state  of  dependence ;  and  if  the  obligatbns  hence  result- 
ing, are  contemned,  society  understands  perfectly  well,  how  to 
bring  delinquents  to  a  better  mind.  I  am  not.  speaking  exclu- 
sively of  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  by  deliberative  as- 
semUies,  or  which  ever  assume  the  formality  of  laws ;  but  of 
the  numerous  regulations,  more  ea»ly  understood  than  defined, 
which  are  known  to  be  of  real  consequence  in  the  intercourse  of 
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social  life.  As  the  common  bterest  and  feeling  require  that 
these  be  observed,  habitual  roattendon  to  them  never  passes  witb 
impunity.  Should  the  interest  of  others  be  to  you  a  matter  of 
indifference,  it  will  soon  be  rendered  evident,  that  yours  is  so 
to  them.  Should  you  by  a  supercilious  deportment  Aow  con* 
tempt  for  their  esteem,  they  will  not  kmg  want  opportunities  of 
convincing  you  of  the  evils  resulting  from  it. 

Society  has  agreed  upon  certain  modes  of  civility,  agreeably 
to  which  social  intercourse  shall  be  maintained.  Even  these,  so 
far  as  they  comport  with  strict  morality,  are  not  to  be  violated. 
Nothing  is  more  deservedly  an  object  of  ridicule,  than  the  affec- 
tation of  him,  who  would,  on  the  neglect  of  these,  establish  a 
claim  to  superior  intellect. 

The  many  restrictions  of  which  I  am  speaking,  whether  they 
relate  to  moral  behavior  or  not,  have,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  nature  of  laws ;  penalties  are  affixed  to  their  violation,  and 
are  usually  exacted  with  rigorous  punctuality. 

If  a  young  man  be  inattentive  to  study,  or  business,  lives  with- 
out method  and  without  an  object,  the  penalty  which  he  bcurs, 
consists  in  not  making  acquisitions,  valuable  to  himself,  and  in 
not  obtaining  the  confidence  of  others.  If  he  be  dissipated,  he 
will  suffer  punishment,  in  the  loss,  not  only  of  property,  and 
health,  but  of  the  estimation  of  those  whose  patronage  is  neces- 
sary to  his  elevation  in  life.  If  he  be  thoughtless,  or  given  to 
exaggerations  in  speech  ;  or  if  he  exhibit  temerity  in  judgment 
or  action,  he  will  experience  punishment,  in  the  superior 
credit,  which  is  allowed  to  the  opinions  and  representations 
of  those  who  speak  and  act  with  greater  caution.  It  is  vain  - 
to  set  at  defiance  those  with  whom  you  are  every  day  con- 
versant— and  whose  opinion  or  feelings  will  be  the  ground  of 
that  treatment,  which  you  receive  from  them.  Nor  do  these 
remarks  apply  exclusively  to  the  early  part  of  life.  Even  if 
your  future  success  correspond  with  our  highest  wishes,  you  will 
still  find,  that  though  many  are  dependent  on  you,  you  tore  like- 
wise dependent  on  many.    This  would  be  true  under  any  fi>niu 
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of  gOForomeDt  on  earth ;  under  that  popular  establishment  which 
we  enjoy,  it  is  emphatically  so. 

What  then,  you  may  ask,  is  really  independence  of  charac- 
ter ?  I  answer,^  it  consists  in  an  habitual  determination  of  the 
mind  to  regard  objects  according  to  their  value ;  in  making  the 
best  use  of  our  own  mental  endowments  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  duty,  and  in  a  resolute  conformity  to  these,  when  made 
known.  While  it  rejects  a  servile  hnitation  of  others ;  it  does 
by  no  means  require  a  contempt  for  their  sentiments  or.example. 
Nothing  can  be  more  incon^tent  with  an  mdependent  spirit, 
than  to  profess  conviction,  where  you  do  not  feel  it ;  or  to  say, 
that  you  now  perceive  the  falseness  of  former  opinions,  when 
you  are  only  convinced,  that  present  interest  requires  you  to  re- 
nounce them.  To  act  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
conscience,  though  present  advantage  or  the  popular  sentiment 
be  on  the  other  side,  b  to  maintain  the  high  character  of  a  ra- 
tional being  ;  to  act  under  the  impulse  of  appetite,  in  contempt 
of  reason  and  future  interest,  undeniably  implies  the  most  de- 
grading servitude. 

In  conneidon  with  these  remarks,  I  cannot  forbear  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  term  independent  is  never  more  abused,  than  when 
applied  to  the  duellist.  To  defend  this  practice  on  the  ground 
of  moral  fitness  will  hardly  be  attempted.  There  is  a  glaring 
disproportion  between  the  punishment  intended,  and  the  crime 
alleged.  But  under  certain  circumstances  it  is  said,  if  a  man 
do  not  either  give  or  accept  a  challenge,  he  loses  his  honor, 
that  is,  his  popularity.  Now,  suppose  this  person  were  a  little 
more  unfortunate  than  he  is ;  and  lived  among  those,  with  whom 
it  was  unpopular  to  pay  one's  debts,  or  to  fulfil  a  promise,  how  can 
he  be  assured,  that  he  would  not  neglect  both  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  he  justifies  an  action,  far  more  criminal  than  such 
neglect 

But  if  you  require  examples  of  true  magnanimity— -conduct 
which  covers  its  authors  with  real,  unfading  glory,  they  may  be 
obtained  in  large  number  fiK>m  the  sacred  volume.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  him,  whose  mental  and  personal  accomplishments 
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had,  in  spite  of  eFory  impedimeDt,  placed  him  io  tbe  btgh  con- 
fidence of  Pharaoh's  chief  captain ;  and  who,  while  alluring 
blandishments  and  bright  prospects  were  on  onesidoi — integrity, 
disgrace,  and  dartger  on  tbe  other,  nobly  exclaiined  :  How  can 
I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  first  advocates  of  Christianity,  who,  when 
forbidden  by  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Jewish  church  to  preach  in  tbe 
name  of  Jesus,  answered  :  Whether  it  be  right  b  .the.  sight  of 
Grod,  to  hearken  unto  you,  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye. 
Such  was  the  conduct  of  those  noble  Jews,  who  were  raised 
from  the  conditioo  of  captnres  to  preside  ofer  the  affiurs  of  tbe 
province  of  Babyk>n.  When  called  to  make  their  election  be- 
tween a  public  act  of  idolatry,  in  which  thousands  were  engaged, 
and  immediate  death  in  its  most  terrifying  form,  they  answered 
without  even  requiring  time  to  deliberale :  If  it  be  so,  our  God, 
whom  we  serve,  b  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  fiir- 
nace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thine  hand,  O  king.  But 
if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee,  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor 
worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.  Proofs  of  an 
independent  spirit  more  noble  than  these,  can  neither  be  found 
b  the  history  of  the  world,  nor  even  pamted  to  the  imagination. 
With  such  characters  would  you  compare  the  spirit  of  a  duellist, 
tbe  spisii  of  a  self-murderer,  or  the  spirit  of  him,  who  sets  at 
defiance  wholesome  laws  and  moral  restraints  ?  Can  you  see 
the  least  resemblance  between  him,  who  sacrifiees  reputation 
and  life  to  moral  fitness  and  the  will  of  God,  and  him,  who  m 
contempt  of  both,  makes  amilar  sacrifices  either  to  his  own  pas- 
sions, or  to  the  applause  of  those  who  think  as  little,  and  act  as 
rashly  as  himsdf  ?  If  there  be  true  dignity  on  earth,  it  is  found 
m  the  character  of  hhn  whose  heart  is  the  seat  of  true  piety. 
He  is  engaged  on  the  same  side  with  his  Maker,  and  receives 
his  best  enjoyments  fi^om  the  same  sources.  Nor  is  it  possible 
that  these  should  fail,  while  the  immutability  of  God  remains. 
The  security  and  independence  of  no  creature  is  equal  to 
theirs,  to  whom  the  Abnighty  has  said:  Becausel  live,  ye  shall 
live  abo. 
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lliere  is  no  occasion  da  wbicb  independence  of  mind  is  more 
indispensable,  tban  m  tbe  forming  of  religious  opinbns.  As 
neither  the  greatest  antiquity,  nor  tbe  highest  human  audiorifj, 
can  make  that  a  Scripture  doctrine,  which  the  Scriptures  dis* 
own ;  so,  if  a  proposition  be  sanctioned  by  these  writings,  the 
greatest  ingenuity,  the  broadest  mirth,  or  the  most  poignant  wit, 
will  neither  annihilate  its  truth,  nor  diminish  its  value.  If  Chris- 
tianity be  a  revelation,  it  is  a  revelation  of  something.  Had 
not  that  which  it  reveals  been  of  high  import,  divine  wisdom 
would  not  have  resorted  to  such  extraordinary  expedients  to 
make  it  known.  As  Jesus  Christ  came  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  either  that  you  deny 
what  he  taught,  or  believe,  as  under  the  sanction  of  his  author- 
ity, that  to  which  he  gave  no  countenance.  You  are  bound,  by 
a  diligent,  impartial,  and  devout  investigation  of  Scripture,  to 
ascertain  its  leading  sentiments,  and  the  terms  on  which  human 
offenders  may  obtain  absolution  and  eternal  life.  You  are  bound 
to  this,  because  you  are  intelligent  beings,  and  belong  to  that 
species,  for  whom  the  instructions  and  blessings  of  Christianity 
were  intended,  and  will  soon  partake  in  that  eternal  retribution 
which  it  reveals.  You  are  bound  to  this  because  correct  views 
of  inspired  truth  have  the  happiest  tendency  to  preserve  you 
amidst  allurements,  to  secure  present  usefulness  and  permanent 
reputation.  In  regard  to  them,  we  may  use  the  language  of 
the  king  of  Israel :  Bind  them  continually  about  thine  heart, 
and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  When  thou  goest,  they  shall  lead 
thee;  when  thou  sleepest,  they  shall  keep  thee;  when  thou 
wakest,  they  shall  talk  with  thee.  .  For  the  commandment  is  a 
lamp,  and  the  law  is  light ;  and  reproofs  of  instruction  are  the 
way  of  life. 

And  now,  may  God  Almighty,  whose  munificence  has  enabled 
your  parents  to  give  you,  at  this  early  age,  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion, and  by  whose  good  providence,  you  have  been  preserved 
to  rejoice  with  them  in  the  scenes  and  exercises  of  this  day— - 
give  direction  to  your  future  life,  grant  a  prosperous  issue  to 
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eferj  just  undertakiog,  purify  your  betrtsby  hb  word  and  Spirit 
-^lace  QQdemestfa  you  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  arms  of  his 
mercy— *-and  grant  you  a  place  among  those  **  who  love  the  ap- 
pearing and  Ungdom  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 
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ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  IN  1811. 


Young  Oentlemenj 

We  now  experience  emotions,  not  dissimilar  to  those,  which 
were  felt  by  your  parents,  when,  to  form  a  connexion  with  this 
seminary,  you  retired  from  their  presence  and  tuition.  They 
could  not  contemplate,  without  anxiety,  your  removal  from 
them  at  a  season,  when  youth  rendered  you  peculiarly  sensi- 
ble to  temptation,  and  your  powers  of  resistance  had  not  been 
sufficiently  tried.  At  present,  though  your  ability  to  maintain  a 
correct,  moral,  deportment  is  increased  by  acquired  knowledge 
and  additional  years ;  the  extent  of  your  responsibility  is,  by 
these  very  advantages,  enlarged.  Having  more  information, 
you  have,  by  consequence,  power  and  influence,  either  to  im- 
prove or  abuse. 

Instead  of  a  general  repetition  of  those  cautions  and  moral  pre- 
cepts, which  have  so  frequently  been  given,  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  a  single  principle,  the  influence  of  which  is  univer- 
sal ;  but  peculiarly  strong  on  persons-  in  early  life ;  I  mean  the 
love  of  praise. 

To  know,  in  what  manner,  this  principle  is  to  be  treated,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  its  nature.  If  it  is  morally  good,  it  is 
by  all  means  to  be  cherished  ;  if  morally  bad,  it  must  be  exter- 
minated. But  if  it  is  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  it  may  be 
regulated  according  to  its  utility. 
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I  reioark  in  the  first  place,  that  the  love  of  praise  is  not  mor- 
allj  good.  It  is  common,  in  some  degree,  to  men  of  all  char- 
acters,  and  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  state  of  moral  feel- 
mgs.  The  roan,  most  habituated  to  deep  practical  views  of 
Christian  morality,  has  a  breast,  far  less  agitated  by  the  desire 
of  human  applause,  than  the  youthful,  adventurous  warrior,  of 
whose  calculation  the  matter  of  duty  and  virtue  makes  no  part. 
Now  if  tlie  love  of  praise  is,  in  itself,  morally  good,  the  stronger 
it  is,  the  more,  other  things  being  equal,  will  there  be  of  moral 
goodness ;  or,  if  it  is  the  result  of  moral  goodness,  when  it  is 
strongest,  the  heart  must  of  necessity  be  most  virtuous. 

Besides,  if  this  principle  were,  in  strictness  of  speech,  virtu- 
ous, there  could  be  no  danger  in  resigning  ourselves  to.  its  influ- 
ence. But  that  there  would,  in  doing  this,  be  the  highest  de- 
gree of  danger,  can  be  doubted  by  no  one  who  reflects  on  those 
splendid  characters,  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times, 
^^  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise."  To  persons 
thus  impelled  by  ambition,  the  Roman  satirist  attributes  the  fell 
of  his  country : 

''^Patriam  tamen  obruit  olim 
Gloria  paucorum>  et  laudis  titulique  cupido." 

But  you  will  probably  be  told,  that  these  exorbitancies  proceed 
from  the  excess  of  a  virtuous  principle. 

By  virtuous  principle  must  be  meant,  either  virtue  itself,  or 
something  distinct  from  it.  If  the  latter,  that  is,  if  the  love  of 
praise  be  something  distinct  from  virtue,  it  is  precisely  what  I 
am  endeavoring  to  inculcate.  But  if  by  virtuous  principle  be 
meant  virtue  itself,  the  assertion  is,  that  moral  evil  proceeds 
from  an  excess  of  moral  goodness.  Now  moral  goodness  con- 
sists in  conformity  to  the  requh*ements  of  our  Creator.  It  is, 
therefore,  just  as  absurd  to  tell  of  excess  in  virtue,  as  to  speak 
of  excess  in  the  straightness  of  a  line.  It  is  just  as  absufd,  to 
say  that  exorbitancies  can  arise  from  the  excess  of  virtue,  as  to 
say,  that  two  lines  may  coincide  so  precisely,  as  not  to  coincide 
at  all. 
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But,  if  the  love  of  praise  be  not  virtuous,  you  are  ready  to 
ask  me,  with  some  ardor,  whether  it  be  vicious  ?  I  answer,  it 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  but  is  it  to  be  ranked  among 
those  native  propensities  of  the  human  mind,  which  have  in 
themselves  no  moral  character,  such  as  the  social,  parental,  and 
filial  affections,  and  the  love  of  happiness.  Were  the  principle 
of  which  1  am  speaking,  criminal  in  itself,  appeals  would  not 
have  been  so  frequently  made  to  it,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures : 
A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  lov- 
ing favor,  rather  than  silver  and  goM.  Them,  that  honor  me, 
I  will  honor;  but  they  who  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed. 

If  the  love  of  praise  be  not  a  moral  quality,  it  is  to  be  cher- 
ished, governed,  or  exterminated,  as  the  eShctSy  resulting  from 
it,  are  favorable  or  injurious  to  the  virtue  and  peace  of  society. 
That  much  use  is  made  of  the  principle,  in  all  governments, 
from  that  of  a  private  family,  to  that  of  an  empire,  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  first  law  made  known  to  a  child,  is  the  wiU 
of  his  parents ;  and  the  sanction  of  this  law  is  their  approbation 
or  displeasure.  If  this  approbation  were  never  expressed,  or, 
what  is  in  efibct^the  same  thing,  if  the  child  had  no  regard  to 
their  opinion,* it  requires  not  a  moment's  reflection  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  habits  of  childhood  would  be  far  less  correct 
than  they  are  at  present ;  and  that  the  relation  between  parents 
and  children  would  be  far  less  interesting  and  delightful. 

In  civil  governments  the  love  of  praise  is  distinctly  recognized  ; 
and  dishonor  is  considered  a  punishment,  no  less  than  amerce- 
ment, or  bodily  mutilation.  Regard  to  character  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  an  indefinite  muhiptication  of  statutes  and  pun- 
ishments. And,  in  respect  to  external  decency  and  correctness, 
it  is  a  substitute  for  moral  principle,  poor  indeed,  but  decidedly 
more  effectual,  than  any  other. 

The  influence  which  it  has  on  youth,  who  associate  for  literary 
or  scientific  purposes^  is  clearly  perceived,,  and  is  fek,  perhaps, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  every  literary  exercise. 

By  those  wbo'c(Midemn  all  appeals  to  the  principle  of  which 
^e  are  speaking,  it  will  be  said  by  way  of  objection,  that  a  sense 
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of  duty  ought  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  other  motives ; 
audy  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  lore  of  praise,  we  do  but 
strengthen  and  inBame  a  principle,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
produce,  on  many  occasions,  the  most  dangerous  effects.  It  is 
readily  conceded,  that  a  sense  of  duty — a  regard  to  thq  divine 
law,  ought  to  be  the  predominating  motive  of  every  action ;  and 
that  no  actions,  originating  from  other  motives,  will,  at  the  final 
dec'ision,  receive  either  reward  or  approbation.  If  all  men  were 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  were  not,  as  they  doubtless  ara>  in 
a  state  of  moral  degradation,  other  motives,  perhaps,  than  a 
sense  of  duty,  would  not  be  necessi^ry,  either  to  stimulata  or 
restrain.  But  if  a  great  proportion  of  mankind  are  destitute  of 
this  inward  affection  for  virtue,  this  love  of  duty  for  its  own 
sake,  and  yet  there  are  no  other  propensities,  whbh  may  law- 
fully be  resorted  to,  all  government,  all  restraints,  and  success- 
ful persuasion,  are  clearly  at  an  end.  Indeed,  human  laws, 
sanctioned  as  they  are  by  temporal  penakies,  which  bring  bto 
action  either  self  love,  or  the  love  of  character,  must,  on  thi^ 
supposition,  be  abrogated,  as  having  an  immoral  tendency.  But 
what  would  the  objector  say  to  divine  laws,  tHe  most  of  which 
are.  sanctioned  by  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  life, 
and  some  of  them  by  advantages  or  evils,  to  be  enjoyed  or  suf- 
fered in  the  present?  But  especially,  what  would  he  say  to 
those  many  addresses  in  Scripture,  which  are  expressly  directed 
to  the  love  of  reputation  and  the  fear  of  shame  ?  Two  of  these 
passages  have  been  already  mentioned ;  in  addition  to  which, 
we  might  notk^e  our  Saviour's  caution  to  his  disciples,  not  to 
obtrude  themselves  into  elevated  places,  lest  they  should  re- 
ceive public  dishonor ;  but  to  choose  rather  the  lowest  seat ;  in 
which  case,  any  alteration  that  might  be  proposed,  would  be 
noticed  to  their  advantage. 

But  though  the  authority  now  adduced,  is  paramount  to  all 
others,  and  *p erfectly  decisive,  it  ihay  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
in  answer  to  those  who  would  extirpate  the  bve  of  praise,  be- 
cause it  sometimes  grows  into  a  criminal  and  desolating  ambi- 
tion, that,  oxL  the  same  principle,  the  social  and  parental  afiec- 
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tioDs  must  be  eradicated ;  for  they  too  may  be  so  far  iodulged, 
as  to  countervail  the  most  imperious  dictates  of  morality. 

We  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  love  of  praise  is  not  to 
be  extirpated ;  but  forever  to  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  glory 
of  God^  and  the  interests  of  his  empire. 

When,  therefore,  we  hear  Cicero  professing  a  regard  for  **  the 
consenting  praise  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  incorrupt  testimony 
of  those  who  can  judge  of  excellent  merit,"  we  find  nothing  to 
condemn.  ^*  It  is  not  beneath  a  man  of  the  greatest  dignity  and 
wisdom,"  says  the  profound  Edwards,  ^^  to  value  the  wise  and 
just  esteem  of  others,  however  inferior  to  him.  The  contrary, 
instead  of  being  ah  expression  of  greatness  of  mindj  would  show 
a  haughty  and  mean  spirit." 

But  when  we  bear  this  same  Roman  orator  declaring,  ^  that 
there  is  not  an  instance  of  a  man's  exerting  himself  ever  with 
praise  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of  his  country,  who  w^s  not 
drawn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  and  posterity,"  meaning 
hereby  the  approbation  of  posterity,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceivoi 
that  talents,  the  most  surprising  and  various,  and  under  the 
highest  possible  cultivation,  are  inadequate  to  discover,  without 
celestial  light,  the  only  true  and  solid  ground  of  moral  duty  ; 
and  to  apply  to  the  most  enlightened  among  the  heathen  moral- 
ists, the  words  of  the  poet : 

^ —  Tan  to  major  famee  sitis,  est  quam 
Virtutis ;  quis  euim  virtutem  amplectitur  ipsaro, 
Proemia  si  tollas." 

The  love  of  reputation  will  contribute  to  the  correctness  of 
morals,  so  long  as  thejatter  b  in  good  repute.  And,  consid- 
ering how  much  the  understandings  of  all  men  approve  what  is 
right,  and  how  much  it  is  for  the  interest  even  of  the  vicious, 
that  others  should  act  with  integrity  and  good  faith,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  presumed,  that  virtuous  deportment  will  ever  be  generally, 
or  extensively  disieputable.  A  comprehensive  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  men,  especially  in  countries  where  Christianity  is 
taught  with  tolerable  clearness,  will  always,  therefore,  it  may 
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be  presQOitd,  tend  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  promote  r^ 
ularlty  of  life. 

I  am  speaking,  you  will  observe,  of  conduct  externally  coorect 
and  virtuous.  But  even  in  regard  to  this,  the  unrestrained  love 
of  popularity  may  lead  to  consequences,  most  to  be  deprecated. 
For,  though  it  is  true,  that  manldnd  in  general,  however  vicious, 
do  not  approve  vice  in  others,  it  may  be  your  misfortune  to  as- 
sociate with  many  individuals,  whose  passions,  prejudices,  or 
interest  will  lead  them  to  praise  what  is  wrong,  and  condemn 
what  is  right.  You  may  reside  in  plaees,  where,  not  indeed 
the  great  principles  of  morality  are  denied,  and  their  opposites 
applauded  ;  but  where  many  customs,  inconsistent  with  Chris- 
tian morals,  are  supported  by  universal  suffi*age;  And,  though 
the  consenting  opinion  of  enlightened  and  good  men  of  various 
ages  and  countries  can  hardly  be  supposed  erroneous,  on  prac- 
tical subjects ;  the  opinions  of  individual  good  men  are  by  no 
means  an  infallible  guide.  They  may  so  connect  their  own 
interest  and  that  of  their  party,  with  the  great  interests  of  pnd^ 
ity  and  truth,  as  to  suppose  whatever  is  favorable  to  the  one, 
cannot  fail  eventually,  oi  advancing  the  other. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  were  you  allowed  to  make  exter- 
nal correctness  your  ultimate  object,  the  love  of  character, 
though  a  valuable  auxiliaiy,  would  not  secure  you  from  danger. 
How  much  less,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  the  divine  esti- 
mation, your  intentions  and  disposition  are  the  only  measure  of 
good  or  ill  desert. 

Should  you,  as  you  doubtless  will  on  many  occasions,  be  in 
danger  of  violating  conscience  by  the  sacrifice  of  duty  to  human 
applause,  resort  instantly  for  aid  to  reason  and  revealed  truth ; 
set  before  jnourselves  the  immutability  of  the  divine  character 
and  law ;  consider  whether  retrospection  on  the  praise  of  mortals 
will  silence  a  conscience,  which  imminent  death  has  rendered 
tumultuous ;  and  whether  those  who  have  been  for  many  cen- 
turies, sufiering  a  retribution,  are  now  consoled  by  reflecting  on 
the  splendor  or  popularity  of  their  crimes. 

To  seek  reputation,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  benevo- 
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Irat  purpose  of  rendering  greater  sornces  to  God  omI  your 
country,  is  unquestionably  an  ace  of  virtue.  To  this  your  obli^ 
gations  are  as  solemn  and  powerfuli  as  to  any  other  duty  of 
benevolence  or  piety.  Let  me  remind  you,  that  reputation  is  a 
plant,  delicate  in  its  nature,  and  by  no  means  rapid  in  its  growth. 
It  will  not  shoot  up  like  the  gourd  which  shaded  the  prophet's 
head ;  but,  like  that  same  gourd,  it  may  perish  in  a  night. 

To  secure  solid  and  endless  glory,  a  principle  of  moral  recti- 
tude is  indispensable.  In  this  there  is  vigor,  uniformity,  and 
duration.  It  varies  not  with  human  opinions.  It  is  the  same, 
whether  it  appear  in  the  beggar,  or  the  prince }  in  the  man  of 
rustic  or  cultivated  manners.  It  is  the  same  in  deserts  and 
in  crowded  cities — in  the  camp  and  the  pulpit,  the  work-shop 
and  the  forum.  It  is  the  same,  whether  on  the  earth  beneath, 
or  in  the  heavens  above.  If  there  are,  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
the  universe,  intelligent  beings,  whom  God  views  with  approba- 
tion, they  are  influenced  by  the  same  prmciple  which  governs 
virtuous  men.  No  matter  what  forms  they  possess.  No  matter 
how  many  suns  or  systems  lie  between,  they  belong  to  the 
same  family — ^there  is  an  essential  uniformity  in  their  characters, 
and  their  motives,  in  then*  objects  of  love  and  aversion. 

The  principle  of  which  I  am  speaking,  whether  it  be  called 
benevolence,  the^love  of  order,  fitness,  or  rectitude,  is  Taw  not 
only  to  all  dependent  virtuous  beings,  but  to  their  divine  Sove- 
reign. Under  its  influence  he  exerts  his  intelligence  and  power. 
It  is  this  alone,  which  renders  his  own  character  lovely. 

Young  Gentlemen, — ^To  urge  your  attention  to  religion,  and 
to  the  scenes  of  an  opening  eternity,  is  a  duty  which  I  owe  to 
your  parents  and  to  you.  At  this  anniversary  there  are  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  remler  the  omission  pecuFiarly  criminal. 
The  grave  has  been  recently  opened  to  receive  one  from  your 
number.^  He,  who  would  have  shared  with  you,  the  anxiety  and 
the  honors  of  this  day,  is  now  reposing  beneath  the  clods  of  the 
valley.  He  has  entered  upon  a  state,  in  which  other  connexions 
and  other  employments  engross  hb  attention.     He  holds  that 

*  Lewis  Page,  of  Readfield. 
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Btation  under  the  government  of  God,  wbioh  infinite  wisdom 
and  beneyolence  ordained*  By  what  b  he  diadngoiahed  firom 
us  ?  in  djing  ?  No— but  only  in  dying  first. 

**  Nbctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janoa  Dids." 

.  Let  me  recommend  to  you  a  cbse  attention  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  With  these  no  writings  can  be  compared,  as  to  the 
clearness  with  which  they  exhibit  the  condition,  the  character, 
the  duties,  and  destiny  of  man.  They  will  teach  you  what  re- 
lation the  present  life  bears  to  another.  They  will  inform  you 
how  to  use  your  powers,  whether  natural  or  acquired — even  in 
His  service,  who  redeemed  the  world  by  the  blood  of  his  Son. 
Endeavor  to  obtain  deep  and  correct  views  of  these  divine  ora- 
cles. It  is  not  anough  that  they  obtain  your  intellectual  assent. 
It  is  not  enough  that  you  praise  their  sublimity,  and  the  purity 
of  that  moral  system  which  they  inculcate ;  you  must  be  so  im- 
bued with  their  spirit  and  their  principles,  as  to  become  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Then  shall  the  influence  of  religion 
be  felt  in  every  stage  of  your  mortal  existence.  It  will  repress 
your  passions — moderate  your  too  sanguine  hopes — prevent  des- 
pondency, and  diminish  fear — and  teach  you  to  rest  on  the  eter- 
nal Providence  of  God.  It  will  shed  light  and  glory  round  a  dy- 
ing bed,  and  secure  you  admission  into  that  world,  where  "  there 
b  no  more  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  sighing,  but  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  away  from  all  faces." 
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iT^has  b^n  longiiaee  remirkedy  bf  one,  wfaote  ^soenraitat 
W  Qeter  been  called  ia  questioD,  tfaet  '^the  eoottitBtmi  of  fao- 
naa  ereaiures  is  soeb^  that  tbey  are  eapaUe  of  beeotttng  qiial* 
Med  (or  states  of  life,  far  which  tbejr  were  once  vrbtXtf  unqual^ 
i&ed.'^  Hie  bamaa  miad,  no  less  than  the  body,  is  sosc^Ue 
of  great  ohaogeS)  from  the  ciroumstanees,  in  wbicb  it  is  placed, 
and  from  the  attention  and  cohnre  which  it  receives.  It  i^  on 
.Aesewell  known  ikcts,  that  i3ae  whole  i^^m  of  edticatk)ii  is 
feooded ;  and,  in  propordon  as  this  sose^tMity  of  change  in 
the  hnman  mind  is  greater  or  less,  is  the  importance  of  ednca^ 
lion  decreased  or  aoj^raented ;  and  in  proportiott  to  our  bdief 
of  the  iteration,  wbieh  maf  be  prodooed,  eitber  b  the  direc^ 
lion  or  strength  of  die  diffiirent  mental  qmdities,  wiB  be  onr 
cbeerfohiess  and  aidor  m  their  cultivation. 

The  youdi,  vibb  is  easily  penmaded,  duet  be  hng  reoe|?nd 
from  nature  a  treacberens  memory,  esteems  as  fruitiess^  $M  en- 
dearors  to  eberisk  or  invigorate  &at  power.  If  he  finds  fai^^ 
ftncy  neitber  exuberance  nor  vivadtf ,  despairing  of  eonaenee 
in  any  departmeM  in  Ikeratnre^  in  wbicb  fmagioation  is  veqniredi 
he  condudes  that  if  snccess  of  ttay  kind  awatu  him,  iris  to  b^ 
met  in  tbose  studies,  in  whidi  ^  inteMect  is  ahme  employed* 
If  he  finds,  in  relation  to  those  sciences,  ib  wMeh  nunAem  and 
quantities  are  coocemod,  less  readiness,' than  is  displayed'  by 
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ocbersof  hb  owo  «UiMiiBg,be  ooocludesthat  the  land  of  tajents, 
necessary  for  a  mathematician  has  lieen  denied  him,  and  either 
abandons  studies  of  this  nature,  or  pursues  them  with  hopeless 
indi&rence.  For  young  gendemen,  who  are  either  commenc- 
ing or  closbg  a  collegiate  life,  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much 
importance  to  have  just  ideas,  as  to  the  command,  which  the 
mind  has  over  its  own  powers  ;  and  not  to  attribute,  to  Us  (Nrigi- 
nal  constitution,  that^  which  is  the  fair  result  of  circumstances 
and  habit. 

There  is  no  faculty,  perhaps,  which  is  thought  to  be  bestowed 
with  greater  inequality,  than  memory.  And  though  1  am  fiur 
from  asserting,  that  this  is  distributed  to  all  men  in  equal  por- 
tions, a  little  attention  to  your  own  intellectmil  habits,  or  to 
diose  of  c/Aw  persons,  will  convince  you,  that  the  power  <^ 
treasuring  up  fiicts  and  bringing  them  into  use,  ia  less  the  gift  of 
nature,  than  the  result  of  mental  discipline.  It  is  not  uncomm^i 
to  find  mdividuals,  whose  memories  are  astonishin^y  tenaoioua 
of  particular  facts,  but  whose  ability  to  retain  general  knowl- 
edge does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  kind.  Now,  it  b  incredible, 
that  the  memoiy ^lould  origmally  possess  an  aptness  for  retaining 
one  particular  description  of  ideas  rather  than  another.  He,  who 
can  treasure  up  anecdotes,  and  have  them  fiurever  at  hand,  when 
wanted,  will  be  aUe  with  the  samefiicili^,  to  remember  dates  ia 
chrondogy,  fiu^ts  in  history,  and  propcnrtions  in  geometry,  when- 
ever these  subjects,  whether  by  efibrt  or  casualty,  become  eqoalfy^ 
ftmiSar  or  mteresting.  For  a  simihr  reaaon,  be,  who  is  abb 
to  write  or  to  understand  a  well  digested  treatise  on  oonunerce, 
or  politics,  dioidd  nev^  comj^ain,  that  nature  has  denkd  him 
the  power  of  understanding  disquisitioQS  ia  mathematics  or  go^ 
tofegy.  At  the  present  time  indeed,  it  may  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  fix  h»  attention  on  some  of  these  subjects,  than 
oa  othecs ;  and  his  success  in  the  investigation  of  than  will  be 
proportionate.  But  thb  difficulty  results^  it  may  be,  firam  habits 
Whbb  took  their  rise  from  education^  or  other  circumgtanc<rs» 
feceign  to  the  original  structure  of  the  mind.  Whenever  a  sub- 
ject is  connected  with  ideas  of  advantage  or  self  complacencj. 
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we  gm  it  ft  conKd  weloome,  bowevarfrtqaeat  may  b«  ks  r»- 
Cfirteoae ;  and  the  greatest  •dvanoeir  wiR  -dotbttess  t>e  made  in 
tfaose^  etudies,  whicfa  ^ve  09  most  pleasure*  If  that  empkyroeiit, 
tO'wUeh  jM  bav«  at  present,  the  greatest  incKnation,  is  Hkefy 
tD  be  as  advamageeiif  to  the  pobbc,  to  your  friends,  and  to  ydrar* 
sdves,  as  a  di£ferent  pursuit,  thisre  is  no  reason  why  it  riMuld 
not  be  adopted.  Tbe  efibrt  requisite  to  produce  a  change  in 
your  present  taste  is,  in  that  case,  unnecessary.  The  attention 
impHed  in  snob  effort,  would  be  better  employed  on  those  studies, 
wlidcfa  ietre  tbo^olgectof  your  dioice.  But,  if  your  situation  or 
conneodons  be  such  as  to  render  a  particuhr  institution  of  Ufe 
dfeoidedly  more  advanttigeoos  and  suitable,  than  another,  you 
need  wrt  be  deterred  from  pumiing  it,  thou^  your  present 
taste  should  lead  in  adifibrent  direction ;  for,  as  ^lis  propensity 
is  probably  amttter  of  your  own  creation,  or  tfve  i^esult  of  oip^. 
oonstanoes,  by  a  ehange  10  the  hmer,  united  to  your  own  e& 
Cnts,  it  may  be  annihHated.  But,  whatever  may  be  your  pnn 
iession,  remember  that  tbe  cultivation  of  your  mental  powers  » 
a  solenm  duty,  which  you  owe  to  Him,  by  whom  they  were  be-^ 
sMRped.  He  has  not  left  it  to  your  option,  whether  to  make  die 
most,  or  the  least  of  them.  He  requires  you  to  do  the  ibrraor. 
And  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  tbe  habits  whether  of  indo« 
lence  or  study,  which  you  commence  on  leaving  this  seminaiy, 
itill  Inve  no  inopnsiderable  eflbct  on  your  future  cbaracyers. 

From  tbe  early  age,  at  which  you  have  comideted  the  usual 
eouxie  of  college  studies,  you  may  imagine,  that  no  material  m- 
^y  would  arise  from  spending  a  few  years,  either  in  idleness^ 
or  wlat  is  little  better,  in  li^  reading,  direcfed  to  no  paitiotdar 
JDbjeot  '  Be  oautiooi  how  you  indulge  suoh  an  opinion.  A 
few  years,  especiaily  at  yonr  age,  is  a  valuable  part  of  bumaa 
fife.  To  waste  these  in  mental  inaction  wouM  be  ^  worst 
kind  of  prodigality*  In. addition  to  this,  habits  of  systematioal 
iqppli^tion  could  not  irflerwards  be  resumed  widK>ut  great  eflbit 
and  resohitioii. 

By  refldotmg  on  what  is  past,  yov  may  rake  enoourage- 
mettt  cQBeemmg  dw  fmurek '  From  tke  knoivtedge  wUGb70tt- 
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btve  acquirMl  iD  fbtiry6afiy«f(iiiialotlw  toqiiiikioBiy  ivl^ 
pomble  to  you  b  ten,  tweii^,  or  tbir^.  Boiidot,  yom  'mte^ 
lednal  powen  being  more  matured  and  better  diedpfined,  jroa 
w31  be  able  to  arraoge  your  ideas  with  greater  metboA— to  jedga 
with  more  accuracy  of  wiMit  you  roadr-^and  to  edect  with  more 
diaorelioD  what  ougbt  to  be  retabed. 

Aad  there  ia,  beloBgiiig  to  the  human  miud,  a  variety  of  poir* 
m$i  and  tbeae  bestowed  by  our  Creator,  we  may  be  assured^ 
that  they  aae  well  adapted  to  each  other;  and  of  course,  wh3e 
QM  is  Gukiratad,  the  rest  should  by  no  means  be  nef^ecled, 
TUs  would  be  doing  a  kbd  of  yidence  to  our  natures  it  wouU 
be  to  disarrange  that  ovder,  and  to  disturb  that  proportion,  wUch 
unerring  wisdom  has  instituted*  If  there  is  one  of  these  pow- 
ers, vdiedier  memory,  judgmeirt,  &ncy,  or  imagmatioQ,  which 
you  suppose  to  be  at  present  feebler  than  the  rest,  wisdom  re- 
quires that  by  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  it,  you  endeairor 
to  remedy  the  preaent  defect.  If  the  memory  retain  with  diffi- 
oelty,store  it  with  those  ideas  only,  vrtncfa  are  worth  presenring. 
EndeaTor  to  render  these  as  interesting  as  posstUe— «nd  fre« 
quentfyrecal  them  to  the  mind.  Associate  things  daffiouk  to  bean* 
twined,  with  those  which  you  are  in  no  danger  of  fiurgetting, 
that  the  recurrence  of  the  one  may  be  accompanied  by  the  te^ 
turn  of  the  other* 

Kyou  desire  to  add  strength  and  acumen  to  your  judgment, 
be  at  pains  to  acquire  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of  the  obycef, 
coecemiog  which  it  b  to  be  employed*  Minutely  observo  att 
circumstances,  which  should  influoioe  yourcondusbn.  in  thb 
way,  ibe  artificer,  die  merchant,  the  physician,  and  the  rainef^ 
aiogisti  acquire  in  their  respective  departments,  an  accuracy  of 
judging,  wbiob,  to  others,  has  the  appearance  of  intuition. 

Nor  aae  the  isncy  and  uBaginalion  leas  subjeot  to  human  cei^ 
trot,  or  less  susceptiUe  of  impnevement  than  the  oAer  po#era 
ef  the  mind.  K  you  accuatom  yourselves  to  trace  the  analogies, 
which  a  particular  object  bears  to  others,  whenever  you  have 
oecasbn  lo  diaeourse  or  to  wrile  oonoicning  thb  object,  these 
analog  will  present  ihemsdves  by  the  power  of  associaftiont 
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tad-TviB  aflbrd  jrott  ad  opportmucj  of  fanuog  well  iMigQ%  at 
wMj  aem  either fer  iUiistrttioo  or  omameDU  Itwffl  tend  muoh 
to  kieretie  bodi  tbe  Tigor  aad'oorreotness  of  yoor  lOMpoataDo, 
oeoaskmaHy  to  periMe,  with  rtteotiop»  ftftDdard  works  m  poetry, 
iriMber  of  Gredaa,  Bomtii,  or  BrkUi  oriyo.  Sucb  pemid, 
at  it  is  naeesHuy  to  tbe  hq^beet  improveaMoC  of  your  aMatal 
powers,  beetaies  a  matter,  not  of  ooaremeBce  oalyv  but  of  ok* 
Kgatioiu 

I  bavo  oMide  tbese  remarks  with  the  greater  omifideneei  both 
of  Attrcorreotness  and  utility  y  supported,  as  naaoyof  them  are 
by  an  author,  to  whom  you  bafo  been  recently  atteodipg ;  aa 
aotiior,  whose  unassuming  manner,  wonderful  perspicaciqr,  pto- 
found  knowledge  of  bb  subject,  and  elegance,  perbape  I  aiighfc 
say,  perftction  of  style,  has  given  charm  and  bciniancy  even  to 
tbe  subject  of  melapbysies. 

if  your  literary  character  depends  so  much  on  < 
and  yoor  own  efibrts,  yon  wilt  not  doubt,  that  m  regard  to ; 
mosal  character,  these  are  equally  important  For  both  these 
reasons,  be  csndooe  with  whom  yon  assoctale.  Ctibivatfe  thfc 
society  of  men  of  knowledge,  and  men  of  prindpla  Chonest 
rather  lo  be  with  theee,  whoee  imeUsetual  and  moral  ecqqsref 
ments  OKoeed  ynut  own,  than  with  those  from  wfacmtyou  bmm 
nodiing  to  leara.  There  caenot  be  conceived  a  more  dcfpTated 
ambition,  than  that  of  being  chieftain  of  a  dm,  composed  of  thii 
ignorant,  disorderly,  and  proffigale.  Tbe  sentinMit,  ^Betier 
to  reign  in  hell,  thimsenrein  heaven,"  is  fit  only  far  that  being, 
to  whom  it  has  been  attnboted  by  the  poet,  b  is  snffibisot 
honor  fer  a  young  gendeman,  and  such  he  ought  to  OBteem  il^ 
to  be  admitted  to  tbe  society  of  literary  and  virtuous  men.  In 
eonversadon  with  such,  or  with  others,  give  your  own  opinion 
but  sparingly ;  and  never  on  sutjects,  with  which  you  are  unao^ 
qoainted— 4east  of  aH  should  it  be  done  in  kngui^  positive  or 
assuming.  To  retract  an  erroneous  opinion  modestly  expressed^ 
w81  give  you  little  or  no  mortificatkm.  But^  aeknowiedge  an 
error,  which  you  have  boldly  asesrled,  wilt  cost  you  a  pdnfisl 
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dStft-;  mai  four  positireDeBs  witt  excite,  acoor4Uig  \o  tho'tetafr* 
per  of  your  oppdneot,  eklier  pi^,  oootempt^^or  kiiteiiOB. 

Some  persooa  consider  it  at  a^wiot  of  k<Hior  to  defend  every 
sentBoeiil  which  they  advance,  however  baitily  formed,  or  bow 
SttiO'eD^v^  they  «re  converBant  with  the  8itb)ect,  to  which  it 
tetetes*  Nothing  can  more  cber]y  indieaie  both  the  want  of 
talents  and  want  of  integrity.  If  you.ture  consoieiis  of  possess* 
ing  talents,  you  will  not  fear  their  being  called  in  question,  either 
because  you  are  unabie  toshow  that  to  be  true,  whioii  is  4iot  so, 
.or  because  aaother  person,  wbo  has  attehded  to  a  sobject  mona 
than  yourself^  tmdeistands  it  belter. 

I  could  not  be  justified  in  dosing  lUs  adchflH,  witbootioHo* 
dooiag'the  sulgect  of  your  rektions  to  God  and  a  foture  state. 
•  it  seems  at  present,  to  be  a  weQ  estabfished  opiabn  in  phw 
losophy,  that  there  is  no  other  connexion  between  cause  and  ef*^ 
feet,  than  coiocidenoe  of  time ;  that  aH'  motion^  whether  in  ee- 
leslia],  ahiHuJ,  or  v^etable  bodies,  is  not  to  be  attribiitedio  aiqr 
power  hiherent  in  matter,  but  to  an  knmediiite  dime  agent^*; 
The  bearing  Which  die  dootrme^has  upon  veligioo,  b  most  ia»« 
portant.'  The  Divinity  is  nok  only  areund  you,  but  is  imoiedH 
ately  operating  throughout  your  whole  nwmsl  sjrsteaa.  Uia 
afsocy  was  notniore  dkreot,^when  be  said:  Let  there  be  Jightv. 
iodth^  was<  light ;  or  when  Jesus  exekumied  :  Liacaros,  ootaae 
lorth,  than  it  now  is  ia  the  beating  of  yoor  prise,  the  motioo  i>f 
your^rfimbsj  or  the  expansion  of  your  lungs,  in  the  roost  ^eoK 
pbacioal  sense,  is  it  tvue,  that  ^  in  Urn  we  live  and'  more^ 
and  ham  our  being.^'  With  the  same  emphasis  may  we  pron 
olMniM,that  ^  lie  worked!  all  things  aoeofdkig  to  the  coimaet 
olhis'owa  wSL 

,  Now,  if  tfae  divine  care  is  fiot,  for  a  momeoty  intermit^  ia 
cefurd  to  the  pbocs  of  tb^  field,  or  the  trees  of  the  f<K«atr-tf 
Deity  mterests  himself  in  the  mtoutest  parts  of  your  aniaaal  ^Jh 
ttmt  ia  it  possible  te  imagine  him  indi&rent  to.  yqor  obaracter 
1^  moral  fediags?  Tbos^ftoticesof  GQd«wbi«bo^^^ofajnc( 
i«Mit«}r9  if  constamiy  F^AA^g^  wJttihie^^MP  b;^  fcyevei^tiN^ 
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leaome  to  a  miod,  conscious  of  boitili^  to  his  moral  attributes* 
To  the  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  objects  of  nature  af-* 
ford  pledges  of  security  and  eternal  life,  as  they  indicate  the  care 
and  agency  of  a  friend,  omniscient  and  almighty. 

^  The  meanest  flow'ret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note,  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies^ 
To  him  are  opening  paradise.** 

So  far  as  you  oppose,  or  neglect  religion,  you'  are  at  warfare 
with  reason,  with  moral  feelings,  and  with  God. 

The  moment  you  deserve  the  name  of  Chrbtians,  this  con- 
flict terminates,  your  heart  and  mtellect  are  reconciled,  and  you 
hare  identified  your  interest  with  that  of  your  Maker. 

Young  Gentlemen — 1  wish  for  each  of  you  a  character  form- 
ed on  the  principles  of  Christianity.  I  wish  for  each  one  of  you 
as  much  weakb,  and  influence,  and  honor,  as  are  consistent 
with  your  highest  moral  deration,  and  with  your  final  enjoyment 
of  that  crown,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  confer 
OR  bis  saints^  at  die  day  of  his  appearing. 
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DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCEBIENT  IN  1813. 


Young  Cttntlemen^ 

,  Fboh  «ee«Mi«  iIm  booQrs»  l^  whiA^  hf  yowr  bahitt  ad 
fwfiftiwy  m  sMpoey  you  are  mm  mtidtd^  I  wdk  4mm  yM 
but  •  fhaft  iiqm^  bjr  ihoae  oUemniQiMy  wUeb  Imto  ooeoifed  10 
met  OD  bamoajr  of  diaitoiw. 

Whatever  be  tbe  ilesisa  faptinliag^  P^^^j  vfaelber  to  ea&- 
eke  emolioos  of  (^ooauuew  or  jojr,  we  expect  to  find,  aad  are 
diwatirfed  at  not  fiai&ig  each  objeeta,  aa4  iiKh  eooMiatioaa^ 
a%  either  bf  their  wrtiirey  er  fagr  the  copaeaon  in  which  tkcf 
standi  ooD^ibute  t^tbe  ioteiided  efiect.  If,  m  the  gtoop  of 
olgects  thus  collectod,  any  are  iamd  of  diaoonkot  ^pialitiea; 
ii^  io  a  aoene,  deaigoed  to  fNrodoee  joy,  aoy  ob|eeta  are  i 
nixed  teodiiig  to  excite  grief  or  f^ooouBeai ;  or,  if,  in  m  1 
deaigood  to  excite  tbe  latter  enotiooa,  we  diaoorer  ai^'  tfakig 
gay  or  kidicroiia^  tbe  discovery  never  fiab,  not  eofy  to  ebatmft 
tbe  general  efioty  but  likewise  to  produee  pern. 

Tbeae  ronarlu  arointrodaeed,  for  ^  pivpoae  ef  SoaMting 
dioeef  in  which  we  are  more  intereated. 

As  the  general  beauty  of  die  natural  world  conaiaCs  mneh  in 
that  variety,  which  is  eonatituted  by  objects  adapted  to  dMarenC 
purpoees;  so  die  beauty  and  happiness  of  civil  socieqr  depend, 
in  no  small  degree,  on  that  variety  oi  character,  wliidi  is  the 
reauk  of  diftrem  pufsoita,  or  of  havii^  in  view  dMrent  objects. 
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Amd  ag  tetutjr  ia  paioihig,  arohitectuirt  4>r  pbetrjr,  in  nfltural  or 
aordfioial  sceoerj,  consists  much  m  the  pArts  being  so  formed  and 
adjusted,  as  to  contribute  to  that  general  effect,  wbicfa  is  the 
apperenc  object  of  the  work ;  so  the  beauty  of  a  particular 
ebaracter  isgreaiiy  heightened,  wbeo  all  ita  parts  are  discovered 
to  be  siifasenrient  to  that  object,  whoie  acoomplishment  is  ixt* 
tended.  Professions  or  employments  in  Hfe,  t^bose  immediate 
objects  are  very  different,  may,  notwithstanding,  in  an  equal  de* 
gree^  eontribute  both  to  iDdhrkkml  and  poUic  happiness. 

In  the  election  which  yon  make,  it  is  not  permitted  to  con^ 
suit  yonr  own,  much  less  your  temporal  advantage  exdusively* 
Not  only  divine  wisdom,  but  uninspired  pfailosopfay  has  taogfat 
us,  that  we  are  not  bom  ibr  ourselves,  but  that,  as  all  the  fruity 
of  the  earth  are  product  for  the  sake  of  man,  so  are  men  cre- 
ated for  each  other.  In  a  matter  so  important  as  the  choice  of 
a  profesawn,  on  which  your  future  oast  of  character  and  stand- 
ing in  soeie^  will  greatly  depend,  your  best  jndgm^iU  is  to  be 
deliberatdy  emfdoyed.  But  when  a  choice  is  thus  made  i-^ 
when  yon  have  detemrined  on  that  insdtution  of  1%,  in  which 
yOB  bdieve,  can  be  best  answered  tbe  great  purpose  for  which 
Uh  was  given,^— to  that  let  your  eflbrts,  your  studies,  and  yoor 
babtta  be  aooonmiodnted.  I  know,  indeed,  that  to  some  fa^- 
vored  individnais,  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  impart  intellec** 
tual  powers,  so  rich  and  various,  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
well  vetted  in  the  science  of  different  professions,  and  to  ac^ 
qnnre,  in  addition  to  this,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  most 
of  dxysa  sohjects,  which  are  open  to  human  investigation.  To 
tbem  may  be  applied  the  praise,  lately  bestowed  on  a  British 
statesman :  **  Tliere  is  not  a  sobject  presented  to  him,  even 
casuaHy,  in  whicb  bis  ability  is  not  conspicuous.'^ 

But  persons  of  this  description  are  so  uncommon,  and  when 
tfaey  do  appear,  are  s6  marked  out  for  their  high  destination, 
that  men  of  usual,  or  even  Very  respectaMe  talents,  are  wholly 
without  excuse  for  mistaking  themselves  to  be  of  this  number. 
The  rays  of  ordibary  genius  falling  intensely  on  one  point,  will 
make  somfe  impression ;  whereas,  if  diffiised  over  a  large  surface, 
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they  wiH  scaredj  be  felu  I^  tbtrefbre,  you  determitia  ob  k 
professioQy  detenniae  at  the  fame  dme,  to  make  the  moatof 
your  talents  in  that  profeanoo. 

I  do  not  adyiae  yoa  tbos,  became  in  the  coorae  bare  pie- 
acribed,  ambitkn  ia  most  atire  to  be  gratified,  though  auch  un- 
queationaUy  is  the  fact ;  but  because  I  am  persuaded  that,  geu* 
eraDy  speaking,  the  interests  of  society  are  beat  promoted,  when 
individual  attention  ia  much  directed  to  indmdual  objects.  If, 
for  example,  the  happmess  of  those  around  you  will  be  advaneed 
by  your  cultivating  the  healing  art,  k  will  stHl  more  be  advanced, 
if,  in  that  art,  you  become  skilfuL  If  duty  requires  you  to  be- 
ooiDe  a  counsellor  or  advocate,  it  requires  you  to  qualify 
younsdfforgnringgood  counael,aDd  for  makii^  an  able  defence. 

If  duty  directs  you  to  be  a  aoldier,  it  likewise  directs  you  to 
cultivate  not  only  personal  courage,  but  a  systematic  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  science  of  war.  And  if  you  have  reaaon  to  be* 
lieve,  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  moat  holy  religpon  requires 
you  to  imfold  its  doctrines  and  enforce  its  precepts,  can  you 
doubt  the  obligation  lying  on  you  to  do  this  in  the  most  interesl- 
iog, judicious  and  powerAil  manner?  It  is,  indeed,  almost  a 
contradiction  to  allow,  that  any  profession  contributes  to  the 
virtue  and  happineas  of  men,  unless  we  at  the. same  time  allow, 
that  eminence  in  such  professions,  would,  in  a  higher  degree, 
accomplish  this  object  It  is  without  questtoo^  your  duty  to 
cultivate  all  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  only  to  re* 
tain,  but  augment  those  general  acquirements,  which  you  have 
already  made.  What  I  wish  to  inculcate  b,  the  importance  of 
bringing  all  these  to  bear  upon  that  institution  of  life,  which,  ou 
taking  an  enlightened  view  of  your  own  powers,  and  the  wants 
of  society,  you  shall  deliberately  and  cooacientioualy  choose. 

To  efiect  this,  that  is,  to  render  your  present  and  future  ac- 
quisitions tribuUry  to  one  leading  object,  will  be  eaqr,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  and  ardor,  which  tbat^ject  excites. 
By  ardent  and  intense  applicatton  to  a  subject,  you  obtain  a 
knowledge,  not  onjy  of  its  more  obvious^  but  of  ita  more  remote 
relatioos  f  and  when  any  thing  is  represented  either  to  the  eye^ 
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tbe  eir,  or  the  UDdeManding^  which  may  have  even  a  sligbt 
bearing  on  such  a  subject,  tbe  mind  will  seize  upon  it  with  inp 
credible  fkcility  and  readiness. 

But  it  may  still  be  asked,  whether  tbe  great  deagn  oi  our 
ezisteflce,  which  is  to  secure  our  own  happiness  and  to  pro- 
mote that  of  odiers,  can  be  as  well  answered  by  devodng  the 
mind  to  one  object  as  by  dividing  it  among  many. 

As  to  tbe  first,  viz.  personal  enjoyment,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  the  kind  of  pursuit,  I  appeal  to  you,  whether  those  who  are 
strongty  attached  to  their  profession,  or  to  any  particular  de- 
partments in  science,  do  not  appear  to  be  more  happy  on 
that  very  account. 

As  to  the  second,  that  is,  tbe  happiness  of  others,  the  case  b 
still  more  clear.  Eminence  in  a  profession  is  important,  we 
have  seen,  for  the  same  reason,  which  renders  the  profession 
important  If  the  interests  of  society  require  one,  they  like- 
wise require  the  other*  And  that  eminence  is  to  be  attained 
only  by  concentrating  the  mind,  cases  of  extraordinary  genius 
being  excepted,  is  too  obvious  to  need  proof.  And  further,  as  to 
making  discoveries  in  science,  or  illustrating  them,  these  are  gen- 
erally the  result  of  attention,  directed  to  a  particular  object  or  de- 
partment. But  if  the  discovery  be  made,  it  is  immaterial,  wheth- 
er by  one  person  or  twenty,  as  it  is  henceforward  held  among 
scientific  men,  as  common  property,  and  its  application  to  the 
purposes  of  life  becomes  general.  In  fine,  if  tbe  common  arts 
of  life  are  carried  to  a  greater  perfection  by  a  division  of  labor, 
than  if  every  man  should  undertake  to  fabricate  for  himself,  his 
utensils,  cbthing  and  furniture  ;  and  if  tbe  former  arrangement 
be  more  favorable  than  the  latter  to  the  happiness  of  human 
society,  it  undeniably  folk>ws,  as  a  general  truth,  that  those  who 
embrace  any  one  of  what  are  ealled  tbe  learned  professions, 
will,  by  assiduous  attention  to  it,  best  discbarge  the  debt  which 
tbey  owe  to  the  public. 

Nor  need  you  be  under  any  apprehension  lest  the  method 
here  prescribed,  should  contract  the  mind  by  confining  its  pow- 
ers.    For  the  more  ardently  and  thoroughly  you  study  a  pro- 
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feasion^  th^  nor#  nunMioiB  vill  ila  relalioiiB  appeer>  and  tim 
greater,  by  eoosequence,  wQl  be  the  ntunhar  of  dbjeetSi  which 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  it. 

I  vould  fay  no  meana,  encmir^e  you  to  form  romantic  or 
extravagant  expectations.  But  there  is  no  impropriety  in  a 
young  man's  aiming  at  a  point  ef  excellence,  to  which  persoaa 
of  his  condition  and  talents  have  not  usually  attained  y  because 
the  best  use  is  seldom  made  of  all  the  powers^  which  are  fffen. 
An  devatod  stand,  constantly  in  view,  wiU  atieaukte  to  carrel- 
ponding  eflbrts.  ^'  To  the  exaggerated  concseption  of  eloquence 
which  perpetually  revolved  in  the  mind  of  Cicero,''  I  use  the 
words  of  an  author,  with  whom  you  are  all  fiimiliar,  ^  to  that 
idea,  which  haunted  bis  thoughts,  of  aiiquyi  immentum  in/hi- 
iwnqu€  ;  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  tbe^  most  sploMlid  dis- 
plays of  human  genius;  and  it  b  probaUe,  that  something  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  fek  by  every  man,  who  has  risen  much 
above  the  level  of  humanity,  either  in  speculation  or  action.'' 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks,  I  would  observe  that 
different  shades  of  character  are  formed  not  only  by  diiferent 
professions,  but  likewise  by  different  offices  and  situations  in  life; 
and  though  rules  of  morality  are  the  same  to  all  men,  there  are 
certain  things  of  minor  consideration,  in  regard  to  which,  .pre- 
cisely the  same  deportment  is  not  in  all  men  equally  proper. 
That,  which  in  one  character  passes  without  any  just  animad* 
veraioq,  would  not  in  another  be  thought  ehher  prudent  or  de- 
corous. Attention  to  times,  places,  and  circumstances  is  as 
essential  to  that  harmony  of  character,  without  which  no  person, 
whether  in  conspicuous  or  obscure  life,  can  accom(dish  all  that 
good,  which  is  placed  within  his  power.  Your  obligation,  there- 
fore) to  regard  decency  and  propriety,  even  in  respect  to 
actions,  in  themselves  indifferent,  becomes  in  this  view  d*  the 
matter  strictly  moral.  So  thought  Paul,  who  inculcates  on  hie 
disciples  "  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report." 

.But,  though  it  is  suitable,  that  there  should  be,  in  this  life, 
a  diversity  in  human  pursuits,  and  the  distinct  parcels  of  char- 
acter, so  to  speak,  should  be  selected  and  arranged^  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  produce  a  consistent  and  uniform  whole,  the  par- 
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ticular  characters,  thua  produced,  are  to  be  aaade  strictly  suIh 
servient  to  a  more  geo^  object ;  I  mean  the  gfory  of  God, 
and  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  mankind. 

In  building  a  palace  or  a  temple,  the  various  parts  are  as* 
signed  to  difiereot  hands ;  the  ioimediate  object  is  to  finish  that 
part,  which  is  allotted  to  eaclu  But,  the  ultimate  and  grand 
desigp  being  to  complete  the  edifice,  each  part  becomes  impor- 
tant no  otherwise,  than  as  it  contributes  to  the  strength,  symme* 
try,  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  The  oUigatioDS  of  man  as  a  ra« 
tional  and  free  agent,  are,  in  no  degree,  dependent  on  his  office^ 
bis  rank,  or  employment.  Particular  actions  become  dvAea  ac* 
cording  to  the  varieties  of  human  life ;  but  as  to  moral  feelings, 
as  to  the  end,  which  men  are  bound  to  pursue,  religion,  wheth* 
er  natural  or  revealed,  admits  no  diversity.  It  is  the  same  to 
him  whose  brow  is  encircled  by  the  diadem,  and  to  him  who 
roams  the  forest,  and  seeks  shelter  among  its  rocks  and  caverns. 
It  is  the  same  to  him,  who  commands  armies,  and  him,  who,  to 
use  the  language  of  a  Christian  poet, 

**—Trau»  to  glorious  war. 

The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect" 

Whether  your  lives  be  spent  in  action. or  study,  you  owe  them 
to  God,  and  to  those  interests  of  virtue,  and  order,  which  are 
now  protected,  and  will  be  finally  secured,  by  the  perfections 
of  his  nature.  Harmony  of  character  will  never  be  perfect, 
nor  very  extensive,  until  there  be  a  fixed  moral  principle ;  a 
cordial,  as  well  as  intellectual  assent  to  the  Christian  religion. 
Determine  not  to  violate  the  principles  of  reason  and  virtue. 
Whatever  objects  appear  themselves  to  your  judgment,  as  peN 
manentiy  valuable,  let  them  be  pursued  with  inflexible  resolu- 
tion. Dispel  that  mist,  which  gives  unnatural  magnitude  to  things 
present,  and  prevents  any  distinct  vision  of  that  which  is  future. 
The  present  will  soon  be  past,  and  the  future  will  be  present. 
As  by  retiring  from  academic  walls,  and  presenting  yourselves 
somewhat  more  conspicuously  in  the  view  of  society,  your 
sphere  of  action  will  be  enlarged,  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that 
the  period  wSl  soon  arrive,  when  you  will  be  introduced  to  scenes 
vastly  more  important  and  extensive. 
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miough  the  term  of  human  probation  b  so  ]^rt,  that  on 
earth  we  scarcely  commence  our  being,  yet  even  in  this  state, 
we  form  a  character,  to  which  eternity  itself  will  but  give  enlarge- 
ment, and  durability. 

In  your  progress  through  Kfe,  you  are  permitted  to  cherish 
hope,  but  are  not  allowed  to  n>ake  presumptuous  calculations 
on  the  years  to  come.  In  the  premature  death  of  an  instruct 
tor^*  on  whose  whole  deportment,  religion  shed  a  lustre,  mild 
and  clear,  and  beneficent;  to  whose  memory  friendship  has, 
this  day,  delighted  to  bring  her  copious  ofierings,  we  have  had 
a  painfol  comment  on  the  words  of  inspiration :  Thou  destroy- 
est  the  hope  of  man.  But  as  believers  in  revealed  religion,  as 
disciples  of  Him,  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  we  are 
encouraged  to  direct  our  eyed  to  the  hill  of  Zion,  on  which 
grows  neither  the  yew  nor  the  cypress. 

Young  Gentlemen,— *We  wish  to  see,  in  your  characters,  all 
those  qualities,  which  are  essential  to  our  natures,  mingled  and 
softened,  invigorated  or  restrained  by  the  potent  influence  of 
Christian  piety.  Be  kind  and  afl^tionate  without  weakness ; 
humble  without  servility  ;  and  prudent  without  duplicity  and  ar- 
tifice. '  Maintain  an  independent  spirit  and  unsullied  integrity, 
without  offensive  and  boisterous  manners.  Discharge  your  du- 
ty to  society  without  being  contaminated  by  its  vices.  Cuhi- 
vate  a  temper  uniformly  cheerful,  resulting  from  reflectioD,  and 
not  from  the  want  of  it ;  a  cheerfulness,  produced  by  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  wisdom,  beneficence,  and  activity  of  that 
Power,  by  which  the  universe  is  governed.  Recognise  this 
power  in  every  occurrence,  and  not  less  in  the  fading  of  a  leaf 
than  in  the  fall  of  an  empire.  Commence  and  maintain  a  life 
of  Christian  virtue,  and  rest  assured,  that,  whatever  changes  may 
await  you  on  earth,  and  whatever  untried  scenes  may  be  present- 
ed in  that  state,  which  is  now  mvisible  :  neither  death,  nor  life, 

Dor  things  present,  nor  tilings  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
shall  separate  you  from  the  love  of  God. 

*  Frederic  Soutbgate,  A.  B.  Tutor,  who  died  May  98, 1812. 
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Young  QentUmen^ 

Ih  die  composition  of  human  beings^  vre  distiogutah  the  body, 
the  intellect,  and  tbe  heart.  The  cultivation  of  these,  demands 
our  attention  in  proportion  to  their  respective  importance.  Of 
bodily  powers,  agility  and  physical  strength  are  the  principal^  if 
not  the  only,  constituents.  By  the  intellect  we  perceive,  compare, 
abstract,  and  form  conclusions.  Their  province  extends  to 
moral,  not  less  than  to  other  relations.  Moral  ideas,  together 
with  their  relations,  are  as  truly  objects  of  intellect,  as  are  ideas 
of  number  or  quanthy.  Perceiving  these  relations,  we  discern 
tbe  reality  of  duty  and  the  fitness  of  actions.  But  though  the 
obligations  of  virtue  are  discerned  by  the  understanding,  the  uo* 
derstandii^  is  not  the  seat  of  moral  virtue.  There  is  no  con- 
ceivable state  of  the  intellect^  of  which  we  can  predicate  either 
virtue  or  vice.  Moral  dispositions  or  afieclions,  are  distinct  from 
the  understanding ;  and  in  these  consbt  whatever,  in  accounta^ 
ble  beings,  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame. 

On  this  distinction  are  grounded  those  few  remarks,  which 
th^  present  interesting  occasion  gives*  me  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing to  you,  relative  to  that  union,  wbjch  ought  ever  to  be 
maintamed  between  piety  and  good  morals  on  the  one  hand,  and 
literature  and  science  on  the  other.  Mind,  however  capacious, 
if  perverted,  does  not  raise  its  possessor  so  much  above  brute 
Ittimab,  as  it  leaves  him  infeiior  to  the  man  of  nnoral  goodness. 
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So  long  as  the  moral  character  is  debased,  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  desirable,  that  the  intellect  should  be  improved.  Knowledge 
gives  power,  which  is  injurious  or  beneficent,  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used.  Physical  strength  will  be  danger- 
ous, if  guided  by  brute  impulse ;  but  infinitely  more  so,  if  under 
the  direction  of  perverted  intellect.  Give  to  the  tiger  human 
sagacity,  and  after  having  desolated  the  forest,  he  will  invade 
the  babitations  of  men,  and  form  a  wilderness  for  himeelf  in  the 
midst  of  rich  plantations  or  popubus  cities.  Give  to  the  levia- 
than intellect  proportionate  to  his  bodily  powers,  and  navies  will 
DO  longer  dare  to  traverse  the  ocean. 

But  you  may  ask,  whether  reason  does  not  apj^laud  virtue ; 
and  whether  the  latter  will  not  be  cherished,  in  proportion  as  the 
iormer  is  improred  ?  I  answer,  that  reaion  does  unquestboably 
applaud  viraw ;  and,  the  more  the  science  of  ethics  b  stadied^ 
aod  the  relations  of  man  examiDed,  tbe  naore  dearly  wW  ap* 
pear  the  reality  and  stnogth  of  those  obligations,  which  bind 
roan  to  the  Autboc  of  his  being.  But  particular  subjects  maybe 
neglected,  while  the  intellectual  powers  in  general  are  iugfaly 
cuilivacad.  The  use  made  of  the  mteUeol,  wiH  depend  on  the 
Bioral  ebsoracter^  If  that  be  corrupt,  there  will  probably  be  a 
disinefination  to  those  subjects,  which  lead  to  eooclusions  un- 
folding either  the  turpitude  or  the  consequences  of  vice.  In 
the  character  of  a  man  oif  Btddy,  it  is  no  more  implied,  that  be 
is  versed  in  the  theory  of  morals,  than  that  he  is  an  adept  io 
botany,  inathematios,  or  pofitidd  economy.  Gross  ^biaooe 
of  monni  truths  is  aometimes  betrayed  by  those,  who,  in  many  of 
tbe  walks  of  science,  have  left  cyrdinary  onen  far  behind ;  and 
the  obligations  and  duties  of  life  are  nol  only  beder  discfattrged, 
but  as  weH  understood  by  the  unlettered  oolCager,  as  by  some, 
whose  time  has  been  asskJuousiy  devoted  to  study.  With  the 
former,  morality  noay  have  been  the  only  itobjeet  of  investiga- 
tion. Widi  the  other,  is  may  be  among  the  few  whieii  have 
beeo  overiooked. 

Bet,  witb  iiiiatever  attentkn  or  success  the  science  of  virtue 
may  have  been  explored^  tbe  reality  is  a  distinct  object ;  and 
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betW€W(i  the  two  th^re  m  no  necessary  or  invariable  connexion. 
Most  evidently,  therefore,  you  mast  not  take  it  for  granted,  that 
the  heart  is  meliorating,  because  the  memory  may  be  strength* 
ened,  the  powers  of  discernment  rendered  more  acute,  and  the 
lOiagiBatlon  enlivened.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  to  the 
human  intellect,  perhaps,  as  high  a  polish  as  it  is  capaUe  of  re- 
ceiving. But  if  we  inquire  for  a  pure  morality,  we  are  referred 
to  the  Scythians,  or  back  to  the  time  when  Saturn  himself  had 
not  assumed  the  visage  of  manhood.  Those  very  periods,  in 
wfaieh  literary  taste  was  refined  even  to  fastidiousness,  were 
distinguished  by  moral  insensibility,  and  by  multiplied  acts  of 
atrooious  cruelty,  not  less  than  by  licentiousness,  the  most  un- 
limited, and  the  most  di^usting.  Many  among  the  celebrated 
relics  of  antiquity,  it  is  well  known,  are  monuments  at  once  of 
}b»  cuhivated  talents,  and  moral  degradation  of  their  authors 
and  their  age.  Even  philosophical  studies,  which,  more  than 
9Si  others,  might  be  expected  to  subdue  the  passions  and  reclaim 
the  irregularities  of  the  heart,  have  been  found  inadequate  to  the 
object.  You  will  not  learn  temperance  of  Arcesilaus  or  Lacidas, 
nor  the  contempt  of  pleasure  from  Aristippus. 

It  being  certain,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
does  not  necessarily  imply  virtue,  either  in  principle  or  practice, 
I  request  you  to  look  attentively  at  the  diffisrent  effects  on  civil 
society,  produced  by  literature  and  science,  as  they  are  com- 
bined or  not  with  sentiments  of  religion.  To  whom  is  the  cause 
of  social  order  and  human  happiness  most  indebted — to  such 
philosophers  as  Boulanger,  Condorcet,  and  Dupuis,  or  to  Locke, 
Newton,  and  Sir  William  Jones  ?  None  of  these  distinguished 
characters  lived  trithout  efiect.  The  influence  of  their  exam- 
ple and  writings  has  been  discovered  in  families — it  has  been 
fek  in  deliberative  assembfies,  by  nations,  and  by  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  their  wonderful  powers 
were  employed  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  establish  those 
great  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  religion,  both 
natund  and  revealed.  Whether  they  investigated  the  laws  of 
mind  or  cS  matter,  they  considered  them  ad  originating  with  an 
Vo    L.  II.  56 
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inleBi§ent  Lawghrer,  of  whose  existence  and  agency  tbaj  dis- 
coTcred  new  evidence,  in  proportioa  as  tbey  passed  beyond  the 
boundaries,  by  which  human  knowledge  had  beeo  previously 
circumscribed.  In  the  victories  which  tbey  gained  over  igno- 
rance and  error,  they  dedicated  their  richest  spoils  to  the  Author 
of  nature,  ^*  the  knowledge  and  veneration  of  whom,''  says  Mr* 
Locke,  *^  is  the  chief  end  of  all  our  thoughts,  and  the  proper 
business  of  all  our  understandings*" 

It  is  surprising,  with  what  facility  we  make  almost  every  sub- 
ject tributary  to  that,  with  which  our  minds  are  most  deeply 
impressed.  Who  would  expeet  to  find  the  truths  of  revektioD 
corroborated  by  the  study  of  heathen  mythok)gy,  or  by  research- 
es into  the  history  of  the  modem  Orientals?  Yet  I  need  not 
repeat  the  name  of  that  illustrious  schdar  and  statesman,  who, 
through  such  a  medium,  <^  saw  the  star  of  Christ  in  the  East, 
and  fell  down  to  worship  him." 

But  atheistic  philosophers  have  been  even  more  assiduous  in 
propagating  infidelity,  than  Christian  philosophers  to  establish 
and  diffiise  religion.  ^^  They  who  do  not  love  religion,"  says 
Mr.  Burke,  ''  hate  it.  The  rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the 
Author  of  their  bemg.  He  never  presents  himself  to  their 
thoughts,  but  to  menace  and  alarm  them.  They  cannot  strike 
the  sun  out  of  heaven ;  but  they  are  able  to  raise  a  smouldering 
smoke,  that  obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes."  With  tbesse 
feelings,  their  opposition  to  Christianity  can  hardly  be  expect 
to-  restrain  itself,  whatever  be  the  subject  on  which  they  write. 
Whether  their  literary  labors  are  directed  to  metaphysics,  his- 
tory, or  natural  phibsophy,  occasions  are  dexterously  improved, 
of  infusing  doubts  into  the  reader,  or  of  diminishing  his  practk^d 
sense  of  the  value  of  reyelatbn.  For  this  purpose,  both  the 
surface  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  explored — the 
very  r^ularity  of  celestial  motion  has  been  adduced  to  prove  it 
the  result  of  no  designing  agent ;  and  impious  men  have  en^ 
deavored  to  persuade  us,  that  even  in  the  path  of  the  Zodiac, 
there  is  a  shining  host,  ready  marshalled  to  contend  with  the 
Almighty. 
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If  jou  have  any  doabts  of  the  efiects  resaltiog  from  talents 
and  science,  unconnected  with  moral  sentiments  and  feelings, 
consider  what  has  rendered  the  European  continent,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  a  scene  of  misery,  revolution,  and  war.  Men  of 
depraved  character,  possessing  that  influence,  which  strong 
powers,'  science,  and  an  enterprisbg,  restless  temper  seldom 
fail  to  bestow,  diffused  over  Europe  that  spirit  of  atheism  and 
misrule,  which  has  strewed  with  mighty  ruins  the  fairest  part  of 
the  globe.  The  four  winds  have>  indeed,  striven  on  the  great 
deep— and  though  the  tempest  is  hushed;  and  the  surges  are 
now  subsiding,  we  behold,  on  a  widely  extended  ocean,  the 
fragments  of  scattered  navies,  and  many  human  beings  struggling 
between  fife  and  death. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto 

Arma  virum,  tabulieq ;  et  Tn^  gaza  per  undas. 

The  same  eB^ts,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  will  be  produced 
wherever  the  understanding  is  cuhivated,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
heart  are  permitted  to  shoot  up  in  the  wildness  of  nature.  What 
infidels  of  uncommon  powers  have  accomplbhed  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  or  in  the  mass  of  a  nation,  others  of  ordbary  growth, 
may  achieve  in  their  own  vicinity  or  village. 

I  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks,  for  the  sake  of  plac- 
mg  in  a  strong  fight,  the  importance  of  combining  Uterary  with 
moral  improvement;  and  from  no  apprehension  that  any  to 
whom  I  speak,  are  mclined  to  speculative  infldefity.  But  the 
standing,  which  your  education  wiU  give  you  m  society,  wOl 
place  it  in  your  power  to  aid  the  interests  of  virtue  or  vice,  in 
other  methods,  than  by  either  directly  defending  or  opposing 
the  Christian  refigion.  These  interests  wiD  be  affected  by  the 
gieater  or  less  solemnity,  with  which  you  treat  the  subjects  of 
religion  in  general — ^tbe  regard  which  you  manifest  for  its  insti- 
tutions—*the  attentbn,  or  neglect,  with  which  you  treat  its  pro- 
fessors and  advocates — ^but  especially  by  your  sensibifi^  to 
those  moral  restraints,  which  it  imposes  on  human  conduct. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  the  importance  of 
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uoiifag  relij^oa  with  your  studies  wiB  be  fiirtber  ftppareot.  A 
yery  d^ant  and  perspicuous  inquirer  imo  die  pbtloeophy  of 
Blind,  has  mentioned  among  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
reading  of  fictitious  narratives,  ^^  that  by  exhibitions  of  charadecs 
a  little  elevated  above  the  common  standardi  they  have  a  ten- 
deooy  to  cultivate  the  taste  in  life ;  to  quicken  our  disgust  at 
what  is  meai)  or  o&nsive,  and  to  form  the  mind  insensibly  to 
ele^uice  and  dignity."  Now  if  it  tends  to  purify  and  elevate 
the  mind,  to  contemplate  fictitious  representations  of  human  ex- 
cellence, to  how  much  greater  extent,  as  well  as  more  certaiBfy 
and  constantly,  will  a  similar  efiect  be  pf6duoed  by  the  habitual 
contemplation  of  an  evar  present  and  immutable  God  !— «  char-, 
acter,  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a  living  author,  "  borrows 
splendor  from  all  that  is  fair,  subordinates  to  itself  all  that  is 
great,  and  sits  enthroned  on  the  riches  of  the  universe."* 

Nor  ought  it  to  escape  your  notice,  that  the  strongest  motives 
to  cultivate  both  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  are  mvolved 
.in  the  bdief^  that  we  shall  exist,  and  become  immortal  beyond 
the  grave.  If  you,  who  now  possess  the  powers,  and  exeeole 
the  functions  of  intelligent  agents,  are,  by  the  next  fever  or  the 
next  casualty  to  be  extinguished  forever — if  there  be  nothii^  in 
you,  which  the  fire  cannot  consume,  nor  the  worm  devour,  there 
is  indeed,  less  excitement  to  laborious  study.  For  who  would 
take  much  pains  to  trim  a  taper,  which  shines  but  for  a  momeot, 
and  can  never  be  lighted  again  ?  But,  if  naind  is  capable^  ef 
endless  progression  in  knowledge— endless  approximatioiis  to 
the  supreme  Intelligence — if,  in  the  midst  of  unremitting  succesB, 
objects  a(  new  interest  will  forever  be  presented,  what  prospects 
are  opened  to  the  view  of  man  I  what  strong  inducements  to 
-  applicatioB  and  research ! 

Few  scenes  of  more  solemn  interest,  I  thbk,  are  evar  ex^ 
Ubited  on  earth,  than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  a  profligate  man,  possessing  learning  and  talents,  it 
is  an  cbvious  dictate  of  reason,  not  less  than  of  revehtion,  tbM 
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men  are  accountable  for  what  tbey  bare,  h  these  drcumstao* 
ces,  his  mind  recognizes  two  sources  of  alarm.  It  contemplates 
the  tiuDgs  which  have  been  done,  and  those  which  have  been 
omitted.  In  that  large  sphere,  in  which  miiids  of  this  descrip- 
tioD  are  designed  to  move,  it  finds  nothing  on  which  to  repose 
with  pleasure.  Neither  by  precept  nor  examfdehave  the  duties 
of  morality  and  the  solemniQr  of  religion  been  enforced.  AH 
that  influence,  which  he  might  have  had  on  the  side  of  orderi 
and  virtue,  and  pietj,  has  received  an  opposite  direction.  le 
the  contemplations  of  those  around  him,  ideas  of  a  lax  moralist 
of  talents,  and  erudition,  have  been  most  unhappily  assodated* 
Many,  who  respected  him  C^r  the  Utter  qualities,  have  been 
consoled  under  the  lashes  of  conscieacey  and  confirmed  in  vice, 
by  the  authority  of  his  example.  For  the  evil  done,  and  the 
good  neglected,  he  is  now  required  to  account  beib^  the  Eter>- 
nal! 

Young  Gentlemen — A  very  few  years  will  now  fix  the  char- 
acter, which  you  are  to  sustain  through  life.  Those  further  ad- 
vanced in  age,  are  often  surprised  at  the  rapidity,  with  which 
the  habits  and  feeUngs  of  the  collegian  are  exchanged  for  those 
of  the  citizen.  We  witness  young  men,  taking  leave  of  the 
places  of  their  education,  and,  if  habits  of  regularity  and  dili- 
gence are  formed,  we  are  soon  reminded  of  our  own  progress 
in  years,  by  recognising  them  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  or  on  the 
bench.  The  blossoms  are  scarcely  fallen,  before  the  fruit  is 
seen  swelling  into  ripeness. 

In  this  address  I  have  bad  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  mind 
is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  the  habitual  contemplation  of  an  ob- 
ject,, so  full  of  splendor  and  majesty,  as  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  the  effect  hereby  produced,  is  less  important  on  the  intel* 
lectual  powers,  than  on  the  heart.  On  your  moral  resemblance 
to  Him  depends,  not  only  your  usefulness  in  life,  but  your  secu- 
rity or  ruin  through  all  the  periods  of  unmeasured  duration. — 
Towards  Him  let  your  views  be  habitually  directed,  with  rever- 
ence, humility,  and  hope* 

To  esublish  an  intercourse  between  heaven  and  earth,  and 
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to  diflbse  orer  this  world,  something  o(  that  fight  wfaieh  encir- 
cles the  diviae  majesty :  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dweh 
among  men :  Tbej  beheld  his  glorj,  the  glorj,  as  of  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  Gody  full  of  grace  and  truth.  You  cannot^uly 
appreciate  tins  religion,  eren  as  a  system  of  duties  and  motives, 
without  contemplating  that  palpable  ^oom,  which  had  for  ages, 
enshrouded  the  world.  But  I  wiH  not  on  this  occasion,  repeat 
remarics,  which  your  course  of  education  has  rendered  famifiar. 
My  object  is  less  to  eulogisse  Christianity,  than  to  leave  on  your 
minds  a  practical  sense  of  the  connexion  which  it  has  with  your 
peace,  your  honor,  and  salvation.  In  the  spirit  of  thb  holy  re- 
ligion, and  relying  on  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  its  Au- 
thor, may  you,  amidst  all  the  changes  of  human  affiiirs,  but  es- 
pecially at  the  present  interesting  moment,  prefer  to  heaven  the 
poet's  prayer : 

^'Father  of  light  and  life  !  Thou  Clood  Supreme  t 
O  teach  ine  what  is  good !  Teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 
From  every  low  pursuit !  And  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure ; 
Sacred,  aufastantial,  never-&ding  bliss !" 
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Young  Gentlemen^ 

In  all  those  ptrts  of  tba  aniverse,  whiob  are  mitject  4o  bu* 
man  remark,  we  reoogniae  the  eflbcta  of  divine  legislatioii* 
That  there  are  certain  laws,  agreeably  to  which  all  changes  ia 
the  material  woHd  are  effected,  is  acknowledged  by  atheists ; 
the  inconsistency  of  admittiog  laws  without  a  lawgiver  notwith- 
standing. It  is  no  more  denied  by  the  infidel,  than  by  the 
religious  philoso|dber,  that  similar  causes  uniformly  produce 
similar  results. 

If  Deity  has  suflfered  no  particle  of  matter,  however  worthless, 
to  exist,  uncontroUed  by  laws,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that 
intelligent  beings  have  some  kind  of  designation ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  pbject  of  their  existence  wffi  be  answered  by  their  pro- 
ceeding  in  a  partbular  course,  and  frustrated  should  they  pur- 
sue the  opposite.  Gravitation  is  not  more  a  law  to  material 
'objects,  than  virtue  is  to  aH  beings,  who  are  capable  of  it. 

I  know  not  that  the  present  occasion  can  be  better  improved, 
than  by  addressing  you  on  the  immutable,  independent  nature 
of  moral  obligation ;  or  of.  that  virtue,  which  results  from  a 
compliance  with  it.  "  Morality,''  to  use  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  ^^  is  fixed  on  an  immoveable  foa8is,*and  appears  not  to  be, 
in  any  sense,  factitious,  or  the  arbitrary  production  of  any  power^ 
human  or  divine ;  but  equaUy  everlasUng  and  necessary  with 
all  truth  and  reason." 
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When  it  b  asserted,  that  moralkj  is  not  the  prodoction  of 
any  power,  human  or  divine,  we  do  not  deny,  that  those  per- ' 
sons  reason  conclusively,  as  well  as  reverently,  who  infer  the 
rectitude  of  a  measure  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  adopted 
by  Deity ; — because,  being  previoudy  assured  of  bis  moral  per- 
fections ;  that  is,  of  hb  in&nite  attachment  to  the  eternal  rules 
of  truth,  goodness,  and  justice,  we  conclude  with  unwavering 
confideooe,  that  no  ptnaeular  act  of  bis  can  viokle  these  rules. 
In  this  however,  it  is  by  no  means  implied,  that  the  standard  of 
moral  rectitude  b  fiictitiouSf  or  dependent  on  the  w31  of  aigr 
being  whatever.  The  rectihide  of  actions  does  not  depend  on 
their  proceeding  from  one  being  or  another ;  but  on  their  coinci- 
dence with  the  immutable  principles  of  virtue.  Almost  all  men 
tfarak  with  good  reason,  that  they  speak  honorably  of  the  Su- 
preme Bebg,  when  they  say,  that  aU  hb  meascrres  are  taken 
because  they  are  right.  Now  thb  language  implies  that  there 
b,  independent  of  all  wHl,  such  a  thing  as  right  and  wrong*  If 
I  soy  of  the  vernal  forest,  it  b  green,  or  of  the  sun,  it  is  himt^ 
nous,  I  assert  nothing,  unless  I  affis  some  ideas  to  those  epiChefg. 

The  immutable  principles  of  moraKty  necessarily  result,  w^ 
believe,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  from  the  relation,  whiob 
they  have  one  to  another.  As  God  Is  ihe  author  of  aU  things, 
tfie  relation,  subsbting  between  them,  may -be  considered^  as 
depending  on  Him.  But,  while  objects  continue,  in  all  respects, 
aa  tbey  are,  no  change  can  be  prod«K)ed  in  their  relatkins.  A  6g^ 
ore,  which  b  iiow  a  square,  may  be  turned  into  a  circle.  But, 
while  it  continues  a  square,  it  mast  have  the  relations  of  such  « 
figure.  Now,  it  b  just  as  absord  to  ascribe  to  Deity  the  power  * 
of  changing  vice  into  viruie,  or  virtue  into  vice,  as  to  speak  of 
hb  giving  to  a  gfebe,  so  eoocinuing,  the  properties  and  rela^ 
tkms  of  a  «ube  $  or  to  speak  of  his  making  a  whole,  which  b 
less  tlHUi  the  sum  of  all  lis  parts. 

So  certain  b  it,  that  the  realky  of  moral  obRgation,  or  the 
diethietion  betwe^i  virtue  and  vice,  b  not  the  creature  of  power, 
that  were  we  to  mdLe  the  most  absurd  of  all  suppositions,  vie. 
that  there  b  no  intelligent  Author  of  the  unhrerse,  even  then  a 
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distinctioii  between  right  and  wrong,  and  consequent  obligation, 
would  still  remain.  Without  investigating  our  origin,  we  are 
found  to  be  in  a  situation  in  which,  as  we  pursty  certain  courses, 
we  may  either  contribute  much  both  to  the  happiness  of  our- 
selves and  others ;  or  render  both  ourselves  and  them  sufficiently 
wretched.  Now,  were  the  will  of  no  Supreme  Being  consulted, 
nor  any  future  retribution  anticipated,  I  appeal  to  your  under- 
standmg,  whether  it  would  not  be  right  for  a  man  to  live  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  render  society  regular  and  tranquil,  and  him- 
self and  others  happy,  rather  than  to  form  such  dispositions  and 
habits,  as  would  produce  misery  in  his  own  breast,  and  diffuse 
it  among  those  around  him  ?  I  would  ask  further,  whether  such 
a  person,  perceiving  one  course  to  be  right,  and  another  to  be 
wrong,  would  not  be  under  obligation  to  adopt  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other  ?-— whether  this  obligation  woukf  not  be  fastened 
upon  him  in  every  connexion,  which  he  might  form,  and  in  every 
stiBige  of  life  ? 

Some  actions  and  feelings  are  btrinsically,  or  independently 
of  consequences,  wrong.  Others  are  in  like  manner  right  No 
circumstances  can  make  malignity  right,  nor  benevolence  wrong. 
No  consequences  can  render  it  fit,  that  two  opposhe  moral  char- 
acters should,  on  the  whole,  be  .treated  alike.  No  supposed 
utility  can  render  it  right  for  innocence  to  be  oppressed,  or 
crimes  rewarded. 

Whatever  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  not  to  exist,^  is  said  to 
exist  necessarily.  On  this  principle  we  prove,  that  a  distinction 
in  moral  actions  is  necessary,  and  therefore  immutable.  For 
you  can  no  more  conceive  the  annihilation  of  this  distinction, 
than  the  non-existence  of  space  or  duradon.  But  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  this  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  we  find  a  Being,  in 
whom  moral  perfection  is  actually  exhibited ; — a  Being  in  whom 
the  principles  of  virtue  are,  so  to  speak,  embodied ;  when  this 
Being  bursts  upon  our  astonished  sight,  not  only  as  a  pattern 
for  our  imitation,,  but  as  a  judge  to  decide  on  our  character  and 
destiny,  the  moral  edifice  assumes  a  new  appearance ;  it  exhib- 
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its  not  only  solidhy  and  propordoo,  but  sphndor  and  mwfiil 
sublimity. 

Deity  aeknow||dge8  the  eternal  disdnctioii  between  right  and 
wrong,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  hb  own  administration.  His 
throne  is  established  in  righteousness.  He  proposes  it  to  all  cre- 
ated intelligences,  as  the  criterion,  by  which  their  characters  ar* 
to  be  estimated,  and  his  own  treatment  of  them  to  be  rega]ated« 

I  am  not  insensible,  that  the  ohljgati<ms  of  virtue  have  by 
'  some  been  resolved  into  an  affiur  of  expedience  or  utility  ^— * 
and  that  whatever  is  useful,  has  been  pronounced  as  tberefelre 
right. 

The  nature  of  virtue  b  doubtless  the  same  in  idl  b^ngs  who 
possess  it.^  It  would  folbw,  then,  from  the  principle  just  men- 
tioned, that  the  Almighty,  and  all  creatures,  so  iar  as  they 
imitate  his  moral  rectitude,  hesitate  at  no  means,  by  which  a 
result,  finally  advantageous  can  be  accomplished.  It  is  readily 
acknowledged,  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  universe,  which 
can  be  effected  consistently  with  justice  to  each  individual,  and 
the  unchangeable  rules  of  truth  and  goodness,  is  a  motive  to  ac- 
tion, than  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  nothing  can  be 
more  worthy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But,  that  such  an  object 
should  be  pursued  independeody  of  these  limitations ;  or«  that 
moral  rectitude  should  have  no  other  basis  than  general  utility, 
is  a  position,  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  readily  adopted.  Such 
principles  in  morality  wouM  introduce  universal  uncertaintj  and 
distrust.  No  confidence  could  on  this  ground  be  placed  m  the 
promise  of  any  being  whatever ;  as  any  government,  whether 
human  or  dirine  would  be  jusufied  in  deceiving,  nay,  would  be 
morally  bound  to  deceive,  when  greater  utility  might  be  there- 
by promoted.  And  b^ngs  of  enlarged  views  may  see  that  to 
be  useful,  which  others  do  not.  Therefore,  my  not  seeing,  that 
a  deception  practised  on  me  wouki  be  useful  on  the  whole,  does 
not  prove  that  it  would  not,  and  consequently  that  it  may  not 
happen. 

But  evea  were  it  allowed,  that  aU  the  moral  perfections  of 
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GcSl  are  absorbed  ia  bis  regard  to  utility,  we  should  still  utterly 
deoj,  that  creatures  with  powers  so  limited,  and  uuderstandiiig  so 
darkened  as  ours,  would  be  able  from  this  princifdei  to  infer  their 
duty,  or  deduce  any  diing  resembling  a  correct  series  of  moral 
actions.  ^*  Even  men  of  the  soundest  and  most  penetrating 
imderstanding,"  says  an  elegant  metaphysieian,  '<  might  fre- 
quently be  led  to  the  perpetration  of  enormities,  if  they  had  no 
other  light  to  guide  them,  but  what  they  derived  from  tbmr  own 
uncertain  anticipations  of  futurity*  And  when  we  consider  how 
small  the  number  of  such  men  is,  in  comparison  of  those,  whose 
judgments  are  perverted  by  the  prejudices  of  education,  or  their 
own  selfish  passions,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  scene  of  anvchy 
the  world  would  become." 

There  is,  indeed,  something  palpably  absurd  in  the  very 
thought  of  our  being  called  upon,  many  times  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  a  angle  day,  to  decide  upon  the  interests  of  the  uni* 
verse ;— 4o  determine  whether  it  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  all  orders  of  beings,  who  now  exist,  or  may  exist 
horeafter,  that  we  should  observe  our  promises  or  violate  themy— « 
that  we  should  indulge  our  passions  or  restrain  them.  .  Our 
Creator  has  not  placed  us  under  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
such  hopeless  calculations.  He  has  rendered  us  capid[>le  of 
perceivbg  that  fraud,  cruehy,  oppression,  and  impiety,  are  es- 
sentially wrong ;  and  that  the  opposite  qualities  are,  independ- 
ently  of  consequences,  entitled  to  the  approbation  and  eager 
pursuit  of  all  rational  beings. 

We  are  not,  as  has  been  believed  by  most  pagans,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  scintillations,  struck  off  from  the  mass  of 
Infinite  Intdligence,  hereafter  to  be  reabsorbed,  and  thus  to  lose 
our  individual  existence.  We  exist  as  individuals.  And  thoo|^ 
we  sustain,  indeed,  the  most  important  relation  to  other  beings, 
virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punbhment,  must  still  be  pertooaL 
We  can  never  be  identified  with  the  universe,  as  the  falling 
drops  of  rain  are  absorbed  in  the  ocean. 

The  great  principles  of  rectitude,  so  deeply  inscribed  on  the 
human  understanding, — so  universally  acknowledged  to  be  just. 
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however  practicallj  disregarded) — these  great  priociptes  I  would 
represent  to  you  as  the  massy  piUars,  on  wbicb  is  supported 
that  moral  government,  to  which  all  intelligent  beings  owe  sub- 
jection. ^<  This  law,''  it  has  been  observed, ''  b  not  the  creature 
of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable  i  not  local  or  temporary, 
but  of  equal  extent  and  antiquity  with  the  divine  mind ;  not  de- 
pendent on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  power.''  It  is,  indeed, 
chat  same  law,  which  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  ^^  to 
magnify  and  to  make  honorable." 

The  worth,  young  gentlemen,  not  only  of  your  characters 
butof  your  existence,  depends  on  your  attention  to  this  law. 
No  possible  reverses  of  condition, — no  transitions,  whether  in 
the  present,  or  any  future  state,  can  render  you  dishonorable, 
if  you  are  sincerely  attached  to  it.  Nor,  while  negligent  of  it, 
can  present  affluence,  or  success,  or  popularity  Hiake  you  tru- 
ly respectable,  nor  long  esteemed  so.  By  loving  and  regarding 
this,  will  be  formed  that  virtue  of  character,  which  will  endure 
through  height  and  depth.  Not  like  those  sickly  plants,  which 
can  flourish  only,  while  there  is  nothing  to  annoy  them,  it  re- 
sembles the  oaky  which  braves  the  tempest  on  the  mountaiii's 
top. 

Permit  me,  oo  this  occasion^  to  impress  on  your  minds,  the 
universality  of  this  law.  It  is  binding  oo  a  man  because  he  oo- 
cupies  a  conspicMous  pkce  in  society,— «-not  because  he  has  cho- 
sen one  profession  rather  than  another,— nor  because  he  has 
lived  in  the  world  sixty  years  rather  than  sixteen ;  it  is  binding 
upon  him  because  he  is  a  ratioaal  being.  It  is  ^binding  on  you, 
because  you  are  such.  Neither  can  any  change  in  your  cir- 
cumstances, exempt  you  from  its  oUigataons.  It  consents  to  no 
compromise.  It  yields  nothing  to  the  selfishness  or  the  passions 
of  men.  Do  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  in  consequence  of 
forming  new  connexions,  or  of  meeting  new  occurrences j  the 
rules  of  rirtue  will  be  either  annihilated  or  altered.  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  do  not  readily  acknowledge  that 
as  innocent,  which  you  have  been  in  the  haUt  of  contemplating, 
^s  base  or  vicknas* 
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It  will  DOW  be  in  your  power  to  mAe  more  apparent  ihtD 
heretofore,  the  side  which  you  take  in  the  greatcooffict  between 
Tirtue  and  vice — ^betweeo  regularity  and  misrule;  and  you  will, 
1  confidently  hope,  use  whatever  influence  you  may  acqtnre, 
not  <Mily  to  suppress  th^  grosser  yices,  but  to  hodor  and  support 
rdigious  institutions,^  and  to  render  efiectual  every  ordinance  of 
man,  which  has  for  its  object  to  give  permanence,  ornament, 
aiid  perfection  to  the  social  state.  That  you  nay  be  stimulated 
to  attach  yoursdves  to  the  side  of  order,  good  morals,  and  piety, 
contemplate  the  nature  of  vice.  ^  It  is/'  says  an  author  already 
referred  to,  ^'  the  only  real  otgect  of  censure  and  blame,  and 
the  source  of  ^U  evils.  Otlier.  evils,  such  as  diseases,  poverty, 
losses,  and  calumny,  affect  only  what  b  extema>;  but  they  need 
not  disturb  our  mbds,  or  do  the  least  injury  to  what  is  truly 
ourselves.  But  vice  pierces,  and  wounds,  and  lays  waste  our- 
selves.--  It  hurts  not  merely  the  body,  the  reputation,  or  the 
fortune,  but  the  man ;  and  plants  anguish,  uproar,  and  death  in 
the  soul  itself.  Other  evils  may,  in  the  end,  prove  benefits  to 
us,  but  th'is  is  eternally,  and  unchangeably  evil ;  the  bane  of 
every  heart,  into  which  it  enters  ;  the  rqin  of  all,  who  do  not 
in  time  rescue  themselves  from  its  dominion ;  and  the  sting  and 
misery  in  whatever  else  afflicts  us. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  it  is  to  set  up  our  own  wills 
against  reason  and  the  divine  will'^— to  vidate  the  order  of  the 
world,  and  depart  from  that  law  which  governs  all  things,  and 
by  which  the  Deity  acts.  There  is  no  object  in  nature  so  mon- 
strous,  as  a  reasonable  being  defiled  with  guilt,  living  in  contra- 
diction to  the  remonstrances  of  his  understanding,  traropUag  on 
the  authority  of  God,  and  opposing  himself  to  the  obl%ations  of 
truth  and  righteousness." 

To  repress  this  disorder,  to  reclaim  the  guilty  wanderings  of 
men,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice,  and 
to  unite  in  one  vast  community  all  virtuous  beings,  whether  of 
human  or  angelic  nature,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion :  It  hath  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  Christ  aU  fulness 
should  dwell,  and  by  him  to  reooncile  all  things  uato  himself. 
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wbeiber  tlwy  be  things  in  eaicb,  or  tbings  in  hatvm.  Unite 
your  interests  to  those  of  this  booonible  and  vast  finteroitj. 
Unless  you  possess  the  spirit  of  Christiantty,  that  principle  of 
moral  life^  by  which  this  comrauoity  is  animatiad,  you  are  this 
day,  going  unshielded  into  a  world  which  is  onfiriendly  to  virtue. 
Without  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  you  are  now  embarking  on 
the  ocean  of  fife,  without  a  fine,  or  chart,  or  compaio  an  ocean 
where  you  are  liable'  to  be  alhmd  by  Sirens,  or  agitated  hy 
boisterous  winds.  But  possessing  this,  you  shall  pass  in  safety 
the  enchaoted  shores,  and  ^urme  every  storm,  cheered  and  dt* 
rected  by  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Of  the  class,  which,  three  years  ago,  I  addressed,  oo  an  oo* 
casion  simSar  to  the  present,  part  of  whom  partidpate  die  bon* 
ors  and  ezercieesof  this  day,  two,*  alas,  wSl  return  no  more. 
The  fresh  earth  on  their  graves  has  now  been  moistened  by  the 
tears  of  friendship.  Nothing  remains  for  atie,  but  to  suggest  to 
you  that  ratknial  and  pious  use,  to  whidi  events  of  this  natme 
ought  to  be  improved.  Let  me  not  be  accused  of  throwing  a 
^oooi  on  the  cheerful  aspect  of  this  day,  by  remmding  you  that 
you  are  mortal.  This  is  &rced  upon  your  recdiectiooy  less  by 
any  remarlcs  of  mine,  than  be  the  Provideoce  of  God,  and  fay 
the  anniversary  itself.  We  wish  you,  indeed,  if  auch  be  your 
Crealoc's  good  pleasuoe,  many  years  -of  joyous  proapeiity.  But 
even  one  is  more  than  we  can  promise  you ;  so  is  a  mootl^ 
when  we  reflect,  that  of  those  who  immediatdy  preoeded  you, 
oaef  ahnoet  Uterally  descended  from  this  stage  to  the  grwe  I 
Whatever  claims  refigion  has  upon  you,  they  we  imperious,  and 
demand  to  be  immediately  satisfied. 

^To  man^  (Use  optics,  (fhmi  his  fblly,  ftlse,) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wingfl^ 
And  seems  to  creeps  decrtpit  with  his  age ; 
BsboM  huB,  when  passed  by !  What  tlMo  is  asso, 
Bui  his  broad  pinions!,  swiAsr  than  the  winda  ^  • 
J^  aU  mankind,  in  eaatradiction  strong, 
Ruefid,  aghast,  ay  out  on  his  cursor." 


t  Jamea  CfaifilL 
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Young  Gentlemen f 

In  these  remarks,  which  are  doubtless  the  last  in  which  il 
will  ever  be  in  my  power  to  address  you,  I  should  hardly  be  ex- 
cused, were  my  object  any  other,  than  your  improvernemj  either 
moral  or  iotellectijali  Human  powers  are  .given  first  to  be  cul- 
tivated j  and  then  to  be  used  for  the  great  purpose  of  individual 
and  public  happiness.  In  pursuing  the  former  of  these  objects, 
you  have  already  made  some  ndvancemeat ;  while  the  latter  has 
soarcely  yet  been  presented  to  you  in  its  full  dimeusions,  Li 
regard  to  both,  it  is  iinportant  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind — an  acquaintance  with  intellectual  philosophy*  To 
operate  successfully  on  matter,  the  qualities  of  matter  must  be 
known.  For  a  similar  reasooj  if  we  are  endeavoring  to  strength- 
en, polish,  and  direct  the  raindj  in  relaiiou  either  to  ourselves  or 
others,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  its  nature  and  pow* 
efS|  and  with  the  manner  in  which  application  is  to  be  made  to 
it,  in  order  to  effect  the  change  or  improvement  desired* 

No  m^t  studies,  or  adopts  a  course  of  iniellectual  discipline 
with  so  much  certainty  of  advantage,  as  he  who  knows  most  of 
mind  in  general^  and  the  particular  structure  of  his  own. 

But  my  object,  at  present,  is  not  so  much  to  illustrate  and 
enforce  tliis  idea,  as  to  show  the  value  of  intellectual  philosophy 
to  persons  in  public  life*    By  public  life,  I  mean  tlie  condition 
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of  arerj  nniQ  who  bis  exteosiye  influence  on  the  niortb  or  opin- 
ions, the  pursuits  or  happiness,  of  manj  around  him.  This  in- 
fluence, which  one  person  has  OFertbe  character  and  situation  of 
others,  is  chiefly  eflfected  through  the  medium  of  mind  ;  it  b  an 
influence  on  their  partialities,  their  aForsions,  their  determina- 
tions and  habits.  If,  therefore,  men  would  eflfect  much  good  in 
society,  they  must  be  well  acquainted  whh  this  medium.  So 
far  is  it  from  being  true,  either  that  researches  of  this  kind  are 
fitted  only  for  the  recluse  ;  or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is 
unconnected  with  the  business  and  purposes  of  life. 

There  is  no  well  informed  person,  I  believe,  who  is  not  con- 
vinced that  much  is  done  in  youth,  towards  forming  a  perma- 
nent character  in  subsequent  years.  The  direction,  which  the 
mind  early  receives,  may  be  either  auspicious  or  unfortunate,  as 
it  respects  future  btellectual  progress.  The  impressions  com- 
municated, and  the  associations  of  ideas  which  are  formed,  will 
have  no  less  influence,  either  to  improve  or  oorrupt  the  moral 
character.  A  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  is,  therefore,  of 
primary  importance  in  all  who  guide  the  literary  inquiries  of 
youth,  or  who  superintend  their  early  impressions  and  osoral 
principles. 

As  to  intellectual  progress  there  are  certain  truths,  which  die 
mind  more  readily  receives,  than  others ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
which  these  others  are  more  easily  comprehended  and  retained. 
A  knowledge  of  the  human  mbd  will  show  what  truths  bek»g 
to  each  of  these  classes ;  and  what  relations  diflbrent  proposi- 
tions, and  diflbrent  sciences  have  to  each  other.  That  the  or- 
der, in  which  trudis  are  presented  to  the  mind,  is  of  material 
importance,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  impossibility  of  read- 
ing sentences,  without  a  previous  knowledge  erf*  words,  syllaUes, 
and  letters— or  of  understanding  the  higher  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, for  him  who  has  not  been  taught  the  elements  of  geom- 
etry. The  arrangement  of  propositions  in  EucEd,  you  "weU 
know,  is  not  a  matter  of  casualty.  Tliose  which  precede,  are 
the  necessary  steps  to  others,  in  advance. 

The  same  method  of  proceeding,  is  requisite  b  teaofabg,  not 
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odIj  everj  braticb  of  natural  science,  but  the  principle  of  ethics, 
and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  All  these  are  addressed  to 
our  reason.  They  are  to  be  received  on  evidence.  And  those 
piopositioDS,  on  each  of  these  subjects,  ought  first  to  be  taught, 
which  will  most  facilitate  the  introduction  of  others. 

But  further,  it  is  necessary  that  truth  be  so  presented,  as  not 
only  to  be  readily  understood,  but  in  such  manner  if  possible  as 
to  excite  no  prejudice.  Therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  exhibited 
in  connexion  with  anjfthing  low,  extravagant^  and  disgusting— 
nor  even,  if  it  may  be  avoided,  with  any  other  troth,  against 
which  strong  prejudices  are  known  to  exist.  Agreeably  to  this, 
it  is  asserted  by  an  author,  well  known  to  you,  '^  to  be  one  of 
the  most  essential  objects  of  educatbn^  by  watching  over  the 
impressions  which  the  mind  re<^eives  in  early  life,  to  secure  it 
against  the  influence  of  prevailing  errors ;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  engage  its  prepossessions  on  the  dide  of  truth."  Now,  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  may  be  expected  just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  human  mind  is  analyzed,  and  its  different  powers,  es- 
pecially its  principle  of  association,  distinctly  known. 

Besides,  religion,  or  what  is  strictly  speaking  denomiuated 
moral  character,  is  by  no  means,  made  up  of  intellectual  assent 
to  certain  propositions.  A  man  can  no  more  be  religious,  than 
he  can  be  amiable,  obliging,  or'  compassionate,  merely  by  the 
force  of  his  understanding.  Religion  requires,  that  the  will,  the 
auctions,  and  imagination  should  habitually  obey  the  dictates 
of  this  presiding  power.  A  knowledge  of  these  faculties  is, 
therefore,  necessary  not  less  for  the  moral  or  the  religious  in- 
structor, than  for  those  who  excite  to  literary  research,  or  di- 
rect the  scientific  inquiries  of  youth. 

According  to  the  definition  I  have  given,  few  descriptions  of 
men  can  be  said  to  act  in  a  capacity  more  public,  than  legisla- 
tors— those  who  form  the  constitution,  or  the  subsequent  laws  of 
a  State.  By  these  will  be  afiected,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
lite  stfety,  property,  and  morals  of  all  the  individuals  in  -a  com- 
munity. Some  forms  of  government,  and  some  political  insti- 
tutions are  better  for  securing  happiness^  peace,  and  virtue,  than 
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otbera.  N0W9  it  is  obTioos,  that  all  forms  of  government  and 
civil  establishmefits  are  inteoded  to  operate  Upon  mind — to  in-» 
fluence  and  control  the  conduct  of  intelligent  agents.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  they  who  frame  them,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  mind.  In  fiMrming  civil  establish* 
ments,  a  knowledge  of  inUsUectual  philosophy  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  there  is  a  defect  in  experience.  The  natural  philoso- 
pher, taught  by  a  series  of  well  conducted  experiments,  may  be 
perfectly  confident,  what  wiU  be  the  result  of  certain  composi- 
tions. But,  if  his  experiments  have  been  heedlessly  made-— or 
if  he  b  doubtful  whether  his  present  mgredients  are  the  same, 
or  mixed  in  the  same  proportions,  as  on  former  occasions,  the 
result  will  be  wholly  uncertain.  This  kind  of  uncertainty  will 
attend  every  experiment,  in  the  result  of  which,  human  choice 
is  ioiplied,  and  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
minds,  on  which  such  result  is  depending.  Now,  no  two  na- 
tions were  ever  found,  in  character  and  circumstances  perfectly 
alike.  And,  therefore,  though  experience  must  be  of  vast  im- 
portance to  the  statesman,  there  is  always  uncertainty  in  arguing 
.from  the  condition  of  one  nation  to  that  of  another.  Hence  a 
knowledge  of  intellectual  philosophy  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  estf  mate  the  difference,  as  to  result,  which  will  be  produced 
by  this  difference  of  circumstances. 

There  are  other  views  of  the  subject,  which  will  lead  to  the 
same  opinion,  as  to  the  connexion  between  legislation  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  the  object  of  every  en- 
lightened statesman,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  each  to  pursue 
that  course,  which  will  advance  the  public  interest.  Now,  as 
punishment  is  an  evil,  designed  to  counterbalance  the  supposed 
advantage  of  doing  wrong,  the  idea  of  punishment  ought  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  that  of  crime.  And  the  more  cleariy 
this  connexion  is  seen,  th^  less  frequently  will  occur  either 
crimes  or  punishments. 

That  civil  establishments  should  be  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
man,  is  necessary  alike  to  their  utiHty  and  duration.  When  a 
government  is  built  on  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  the  interest  of  a 
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feW|  at  soon  ts  the  people  are  enliglitenecl,  there  will  be  a  rero^ 
lutioD.  But  if  accommodated  to  the  nature  and  powers  of  maui 
and  founded  on  the  broad  principle  of  juatioe,  it  will  be  the  more 
stable,  as  light  increases. 

Nearly  the  same  observations  will  apply  to  all  benevolent  and 
moral  institutions.  As  these  are  intended  to  operate  upon  mind, 
they  must  have  their  ibundation  in  a  knowledge  of  its  principles. 
Besides,  to  the  character  of  an,  able  statesman,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  power  both  of  speaking  and  writing  is  necessary.  This 
power  implies  not  only  the  possession  of  a  cultivated  mind,  but 
knowledge  of  mind  in  general. 

The  same  knowledge  is  requisite  to  a  right  estimate  of  evi- 
dence, whether  exhibited  before  deliberative  assemblies,  or  used 
in  judiciary  trials ;  whether  relating  to  historical  facts,  or  the 
common  intercourse  of  life. 

In  fine,  the  possession  of  intellectoal  powers,  is  that,  by  which 
men  are  chiefly  distinguished  from  brute  animals ;  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  powers  we  owe  the  whole  diflerence  between 
the  savage  and  civilized  state.  From  mind  originates  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  improvement  in  arts,  the  blessings  of  gov- 
ernment, and  all  national  changes,  whether  for  the  better  or 
worse.  It  is,  indeed,  the  vast  machine  by  which  the  greatest 
events  of  the  universe  are  brought  into  existence.  If  so,  it 
ought  to  be  well  understood,  that  its  powers  may  receive  a  suit- 
able direction. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  for  prosecuting  studies  of  this 
kind,  ail  men  have  peculiar  facilities.  To  acquire  knowledge 
in  various  branchesi'of  natural  science,  expensive  preparations 
are  requisite.  The^  can  be  pursued  only  at  particular  places, 
or  at  certain  seasons.  For  the  study  of  mind,  you  need  not, 
like  the  astronomer,  erect  an  observatory ;  nor,  with  the  chemist, 
repair  to  the  furnace^  or  provide  retorts,  add  tests,  and  solvents ; 
nor  with  the  botanist,  need  you  collect  the  vegetation  of  every 
climate.  The  whole  apparatus  and  subject  of  examination  are 
contained  within  yourselves.    The  process  is  forever  going  on. 
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Wherever  there  is  thought  and  volitiooy  there  is  intcifisliug  mat- 
ter for  intellectual  research. 

You  may  ask  in  this  place,  whether,  by  becoming  wdl  vened 
in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  a  person  does  not  acquke  a  danger- 
ous power — and  whether,  if  Fenelon,  Pascal,  Bacon,  Locke,  Ad- 
dison and  Burke  employed  their  powers,  whether  of  seasoning  or 
eloquence,  with  intention  to  enlighten  and  amehd  their  species, 
others  may  sot,  through  the  same  medium,  assail  the  morals, 
and  corrupt  the  heart.  Unquestionably  they  may.  And  so 
may  strength  and  soundness  of  body  be  emptoyed  for  purposes 
of  violence  and  terror.  Still  neither  impotence  nor  diseases  are 
objects  of  desire. 

An  enlarged  acquaintance  with  human  powers,  or  even  the 
possession  of  them,  is  dangerous,  when  directed  by  no  moral 
principle.  Without  this,  it  were  better  to  be  any  thing  than  a 
rational  "being.  Your  intellectual  powers,  let  me  remind  you, 
win  survive  the  most  durable  objects  of  the  material  universe. 
They  will  not,  like  these,  wax  old,  or  be  impaired  by  time ;  nay, 
the  revohilions  of  eternity  wiU  but  add  to  their  vigor  and  com- 
prehension. 

There  will  be  a  clearness  of  perception,  corresponding  with 
their  enlargement.  Your  rehtion  to  God,  the  nature  of  human 
obligation,  and  the  dffierence  between  virtue  and  vice,^  will  be 
subjects  neither  of  investigation  nor  cavil.  The  friends  of  vir- 
tue will  then  experience  that  peace  and  overflowing  joy,  which 
arise  from  an  intimate  and  near  view  of  its  obligation  and  good 
desert,  and  <^  the  unchangeable  approbation  of  its  Author.  The 
conflict,  on  the  other  side,  which  is  now  maintained  in  vicious 
men,  between  reason  and  inclination,  will  then  become  intolera- 
ble ;  when  reason  shall  have  acquired  immortal  strength,  and 
vice  Vmchangeable  dominion. 

There  are  two  courses',  young  gentlemen,  both  as  it  req>ects 
intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  now  presented  to  your  choice; 
and  in  regard. to  which,  I  pray  God  you  may  feel  no  hesitadon. 

As  to  the  powers  of  intellect,  by  neglecting  them,  or  by  en- 
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gaging  in  pursuits  in  wbkh  they  have  little  exercise,  you  may, 
and  that,  perhaps,  with  more  rapidity  dian  you  imagine,  erase 
from  the  memory  whatever  valuable  impression  it  has  received, 
during  that  course  of  education,  which  is  now  at  a  close.  You 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  your  present  acquirements, 
only  as  an  encouraging  commencement  of  a  studious  life.  ^^  I 
have  always  believed,''  says  the  author  of  letters  attributed  to 
Ganganelli,  ^^  that  the  honor  of  possessing  an  immortal  soul,  was 
the  greatest  possible  glory/'  If  you  view  the  matter  in  the  same 
light,  and  consider  mind,  as  an  invaluable  deposite,  for  the  pre- 
servation and  use  of  which  you  are  accountable — ^if,  with  sys- 
tematical assiduity  you  make  it  more  rich,  and  solid,  and  bri^ 
liant,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  than  it  was  at  the  beginning — ^if 
you  form  an  increasing  attachment  to  books  and  to  literary  men, 
the  time  may  arrive,  and  certainly  will  arrive,  if  life  be  prolong- 
ed, when  you  will  look  back  on  your  present  acquisitions,  as  you 
now  reflect  on  the  first  elements  of  educiCtion. 

As  to  moral  attainments,  the  two  courses  are  equally  £&r- 
enU  I  consider,  that  this  day,  there  is  formed  a  crisis  in  your 
life  and  character.  From  this  time  you  may  pervert  every 
acquirement  and  every  talent,  using  both  to  propagate  error, 
and  to  bear  down  truth,  order,  and  correct  manners.  Or,  on 
the  contrary,  you  may  now  resolve  to  use  whatever  powers  you 
have,  or  whatever  influence  you  may  acquire,  to  discountenance 
ignorant  delusion,  false  principles,  profligate  habits,  and  impiety; 
to  promote  good  learning,  and  whatever  tends  to  the  stability 
and  improvement  of  society,  or  to  secure  the  immortal  mterests  of 
man.  But  on  the  present  occasion,  let  me  urge  you  to  look,  not 
exclusively  either  to  respectability  of  character,  or  services, 
which  society  may  claim  from  you.  If  mind  is  imperishable, 
you  have  a  personal  mterest  at  stake,  of  greater  value,  than  the 
limited  happiness  of  communities  or  nations.  Christianity  opens 
to  you  a  boundless  prospect.  It  coincides  with  enlightened,  un- , 
biassed  reason,  both  as  to  its  commands  and  prohibitions.  In 
this  religion,  you  will  find  a  friend  most  constant  and  powerful, 
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or  an  effieixiy,  hddf  adire,  and  uareleoting*  It  neitber  proiasses, 
nor  tolerates  oeittralky.  It  now  ofim  you  ks  dear  Kght  and  its 
rich  conaolatioos.  May  yotnr  improvement  of  the  one,  ensure 
to  you  the  unlimited  possession  of  the  other. 
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ADDRESS, 


DELIVERED  AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  IN  1817. 


Toung  Oentiemeny 

Should  the  present  address  contain  little  more,  than  re- 
marks which  have  been  frequently  made  to  you,  during  the  time 
of  your  connexion  with  college,  I  may  still,  perhaps,  be  permit- 
ted to  hope  that  the  occasion  will  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  in- 
terest. Instead  of  giving  you  a  system  of  rules  and  counsels, 
which,  did  the  time  permit,  might  seem  not  unsuitable  to  the 
present  crisis,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  a  very  few  particulars,  rela- 
tive to  intellectual  improvement,  social  intercourse,  and  your  du- 
ties as  citizens  and  Christians. 

Without  denying  what  jthe  analogy  of  nature  abundantly  sug-' 
gests ;  viz.  that  powers  of  mbd  are  unequally  bestowed  on  men, 
it  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  principal  difference  in  the 
success  of  those,  who  engage  in  parsuit  of  knowledge,  may  lie 
traced  to  that  diversity  in  which  they  possess  the  powers  of  at- 
tention and  perseverance. 

Men  of  ordinary  minds,  when  their  attention  is  strongly  at- 
tracted to  a  particular  object,  are  known  to  acquire  knowledge 
with  a  rapidity,  of  which  they  were  previously  thought  incapable. 
If  a  man  is  called  to  defend  a  favorite  opinion  in  theology,  mo- 
rality, or  politics,  he  frequently  displays  unexpected  acumen, 
address,  and  dexterity.  The  reason  is  obvious.  His  feel- 
ings are  aroused.      Far  from  finding  it  laborious  to   fix  bis 
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thoughts  on  the  subject,  he  perceives,  that  they  fly  to  it,  as  if 
by  enchantment.  Its  shape,  so  to  speak,  its  constituent  parts, 
its  varioas  relations  are  all  minutely  discerned.  Let  the  mind 
be  as  securely  fastened  to  any  other  subject,  and  similar  will  be 
the  result.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  it  will  be  rapidly  acquir- 
ed. Nor  is  such  a  command  of  our  thoughts  less  necessary  Xo 
the  retaining,  than  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

That  the  power  of  attention  is  not  exclusively  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, appears  by  the  case  now  supposed.  In  this  instance  it  is 
the  result  of  casualty.  But  a  power  so  important,  must  not  be 
submitted  to  the  caprioes  of  such  a  guide.  To  every  person, 
who  is  either  cultivating  his  mind,  or  using  it  for  the  advantage 
of  others,  it  becomes  a  great  desideratum  t«  have  his  thoughts 
at  his  bwn  command ;  that  is,  sutgect  to  his  own  choice  and  di- 
rection. 

If  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  place  of  his  e4uca- 
tion,  has  acquired,  not  only  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  but  a  good 
command  of  hb  attention — an  ability  to  fix  Us  thoughts  on 
whatever  subject  it  becomes  his  duty  to  investigate ;  this  one 
acquisition  is  perhaps  of  greater  value,  than  all  the  ideas  which 
have  been  compnunicated  to  him  on  subjects  of  literature  and 
science.  For,  he  who  possesses  the  former,  will  not  long  re* 
main  destitute  of  the  latter ;  being  prepared  to  engage,  with  en- 
tire confidence  of  success,  in  any  literary  or  scientific  pursuit. 

On  the  contrary,  when  a  person  has  formed  habits  of  inatten- 
tion— when  his  thoughts  cease  to  be  under  the  control  of  his 
will,  and  his  chief  labor  is,  not  to  investigate  the  subject  in 
hand,  but  to  keep  his  thoughts  from  deserting^it — not  to  charge 
home  on  the  enemy,  but  to  prevent  his  recreant  troops  from 
flying — ^no  success  can  be  anticipated — no  victories  can  be  won. 

Whenever  the  power  of  commanding  the  mind  is  thus  lost, 
the  iTfim  of  its  ideas  lies  at  the  mercy  of  casual  circumstances  j 
and  even  the  active  part  of  life  differs  m  nothing  firom  a  waking 
dream.  This  state  of  mental  disorder — this  mtellectual  desola- 
tion b  a  present  judgment  of  Almighty  God,  on  mich  as  neglect 
or  ^use  those  rational  powers,  which  he  has  graciously  be- 
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Stowed.  I  am  petfectly  <k)Dvinced,  young  gentlemen,  that  this 
language  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  represent  the  detriment  frfiich 
you  must  experience,  shoold  you,  by  thef  ill  management  of  yoiir 
mindsf  suffer  them  to  escape  from  your  control. 

Stouid  il  be  asked,  how  this  power  of  attention  is  to  be  ac-*' 
qiured j  I  answer,  that  some  portion  of  k  belongs  to  the  human 
constitution.  Every  person  who  begins  a  course  of  study,  h 
able,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  regulate  his  own  thooghts* 
The  power  b,  tberefere,  not  to  be  created,  but  to  be  tftreogthen-: 
ed  and  cherished.  And  this  is^io  be  done  by  use  and  exercise: 
All  powers,  whether  of  body  or  roind,  are,  in  thirway,  brought 
to  their  highelst  state  of  improvement.  The  studies,  which  most 
exercise  the  powers  of  attention,  are,^  doubtless,  peculiarly  dftt^ 
culated  to  invigorate  those  powers.  Mathematics  and  meta- 
physics have,  .in  this  view,  distinguished  oWms.  Progress  in 
either  of  these  sciences  so  obviously  depends  on  attention,  that 
ignorance  of  them  is  known  to  be  the  doom  of  every  student, 
who  wiU  not  beat  pains  to  conine  his  thoughts. 

But  though  these  studies  are  well  calculated  to  procure  for 
young  men  the  command  of  their  thoughts,  they  are  not  indis- 
pensable to  that  end.  Any  study,  any  occupation,  or  labor, 
which  serves  to  fix  the  thoughts,  serves  to  increase  the  power 
of  commanding  them. 

The  study  of  language,  is,  in  this  respect,  entitled  to  distinct 
notice.  When  it  is  considered,  that  words  are  signs  of  things 
invisible,  that  is,  of  ideas-^that  of  the  vast  variety  of  emotions 
and  thoughts  which  occur  in  the  human  mind,  the  greater  part 
may  be  so  expressed  by  words  m  to  become  intelligible  to  others 
— *when  it  is  further  considered,  that  a  comjMiison  of  different 
languages,  serves  to  prove,  that  m  different  ages,  «nd  distant 
nations,  similar  divisk>ns  and  chs^fieations  have  been  made  in 
the  objects  of  human  thought ;  and  that  a  resemblance  has  been 
imagined  between  corporeal  and  mental  op^ations,  insomucl)^ 
that  the  language  of  inatter  has  become,  in  many  instances,  the 
language  of  mind— when  it  b  further  obserwl,  diat  not  only  the 
progrets'of  mind^  biit  the  form  of  civil  govennnent,  tber  sute  of 
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the  arta  and  cirilizatioo,  in  ai\y  country  or  period,  may  be  aa- 
certaioed  with  considerable  aceuracy,  by  the  atructure,  porerty , 
or  copiouaneaa  of  its  langui^e-r-wbeo  all  this  is  peroeived,  it 
will  not  seem  easy  to  overrate  the  science  of  pbikdogy,  or  to 
think  too  highly  of  its  influence  in  discipUDing  the  fuental  powers. 

Next  to  attention,  I  would  recomnaend  persevering  industry* 
It  will  be  pardoned,  parbaps,  if  I  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  the 
highest  degree  of  applicatioii,  of  which  the  mind  is  capable, 
without  endadgeriag  health,  has  ever  been  aeoertained  by  ex- 
pmnent,  even  at  our  best  public  seoBUaries.  I  am  led  to  en- 
tertain this  doubt,  by  reflecting  on  the  iMeoae  study,  to  which 
aany  divines  loid  scholars  have  submitted  through  the  greater 
part  of  a  long  life ;  and  from  being,  on  the  best  authority,  in* 
formed  that  there  is  now  practised  in  some  of  the  universities 
OB  the  European  continent,  a  degree  of  industry,  which  to  us 
seems  almost  incredible* 

It  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  that  there  is  aay  thing  in  the 
climate  of  America,  more  than  in  that  of  Enghod  or  Germany^ 
which  renders  study  un&voraUe  to  health  or  longevity. 

Should  I  he  told  of  instances,  in  whicb,  not  only  health,  but 
life,  has  been  prematurely  sacrificed  by  studious  men ;  I  answer, 
that  these  instances,  allowing  the  largest  calculation,  are  exceed- 
ingly few.  And  of  tliese  few,  it  is  believed,  that  a  veiy  small 
proportion  tre  the  necessary  effect  of  study.  Tbe  rest  are  pro- 
duced by  the  want  of  that  attention  to  exercise  and  regimen, 
which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  habits  of  assiduous  application. 

Instead  of  reiterating  those  exhortations  to  industry,  which 
may  have  become  familiar  to  you,  I  will  take  tbe  liberty  of  using 
tbe  words  of  Lord  Minto,  in  which,  a  few  years  since,  be  ad- 
dressed a  class  at  Fort  William  College,  that,  like  you,  were 
kavbg  the  place  of  their  education.  *'  Ply  your  labors,  and 
distrust  every  othec  means  of  success.  Above  all,  beware  of  a 
treaeherous  coDfideaee  in  the  advantage  of  a  supposed  supe- 
riority of  talents.  These,  unsupported  by  industry,  will  drop 
you  nhidway  ;  or  perinps  you  will  not  have  star-ted,  when  the 
diligent  traveller  will  have  won  the  race^    B^  assurdd,  that  in 
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•tudf,  afipHcatioa  is  tbe  firat,  tbe  i^odd,  and  tbe  thitd  virtu*; 
applicatioD)  not  per  mhumf  not  in  capricious  fits,  not  with  ebba 
wad  flows  of  iodoleoceand  exertion.  Ardent  indeed  it  ^niiist  be; 
but  uniform  and  unabatiag*  Those  among  tbe  Grecian  yopth, 
wbp  aspired  at  Olympic  crowns,  would  by  no  means  trust  their 
hopes  to  the  flattering  gifts  of  nature,  howei^er  kvisbly  endowed ; 
but  sought  to  fix  their  fortune,  and  secure  their  laurels,  by  long 
and  irigorDos  preparatioDS  for  tbe  contest" 

It  i»  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  industry  is  valuable 
only  in  relation  to  literary  and  scieatific  pursuits.  Though  I 
hope  you  will  always  be  students,  jrou  are  not  to  be  students 
exdusiTely.  Active  duties  there  are,  which,  on  your  peril,  you 
must  not  neglect.  In  reference  to  these,  as  well  as  others,  as- 
siduity is  indispensable :  Whatever  thine  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might. 

That  attentbn  and  perseverance,  of  which  I  have  beep  speak- 
ing, will  doubtless  produce  tbe  most  favorable  effects,  oq  your 
poweraof  judging,  and  on  your  decisions.  By  cultivating  the 
jedgment,  and  deciding  deliberately,  you  obtain  two  important 
advmtages.  Decisions,  thus  formed,  will  aisually  be  found  corr 
rect ;  they  wiH,  therefore,  be  respeeiedj  both  by  others  and 
yourselves.  In  point  of  judgment,  men  are  very  Ukely  to  be 
estimated  according  to  real  vehie.  His  opinions,  who  is'usually 
fi^Mod  to  be  in  tbe  rigfat»  will  seldom  be  disregarded.  HewiUt 
therefore,  have  a  degree  of  influence  in  society,  to  which  a  per* 
SOD  of  feeble  judgment  or  hasty  decisions  can  have  no  olaim; 
In  addition  to  this,  he  will  himself  have  good  confidence  m 
those  intellectual  results,  to  wlricb  he  arrivee.  No  person  should, 
indeed,  rgect  good  counsel,  nor  treat  contemptuously  the  opin*- 
iooB  of  other  men^  But  he  who  oannor,  in  tbe  event,  be  safely 
guided  by  his  own  judgment,  will  be  in  perpetual  apprebensJon 
and  dedbt.  He  will  elways  be  in  danger  from  the  weakness  or 
diihonesiy  of  men.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  contract  Ab  sphere 
of  his  actkm,  and  thus  dtounish  his  responsibiiity. 

Never  aspire  at  places  or  employments,  disproportionate  to, 
your  powers.    Let  it  be  rather  your  ambition  to  discbarge,  mtb 
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MUtji  pffbtnptoelB)  and  fideli^,  the  duties  of  that  station  in 
urbkh  you  are«  Thk,  of  itself^  will  enable  others  to  judge, 
wbethiMr  a  more  elermCed  office  mighty  with  safety  and  advantage 
be  placed  in  your  hands.  Be  assueed,  that  a  restless  desire  of 
elevation  and  aggrandtslenient,  is  as  little  consisieMt  with  happir 
ness,  as  it  is  with  duty. 

As  to  fair  reputation,  it  is  Ux  various  rtasona  to  he  carefuUy 
cherished.  No  persdn  of  oorredt  feelings  ever  was,  or. ever  can 
be  indifieceot  to  it^  In  itself  desiraUei  it  is  that,  without  which 
tio  considerable  good  can  be  eflboted  either  for  your  friertds  or 
the  public.  H^  character  for  taieatb  is  nei,  indeed,  withiii 
the  reach  of  aU  men.  But  what  is  /ar  heUer,  I  ineao  repiitatiiMi 
for  moral  virtue,  may  alike  he  obtained  by  knen  of  sMperior  and 
ordinary  powers.  This  honest  report  ia  thdt  goofl  name,  whidb 
Solomon  declares  to  be  better  than  precious  ointment.  But 
though  you  should  assiduously  cherish  a  fair  character,  be  not 
greatly  alarmed  al  malevolent  slander.  Reputation  for  correct 
morab,  if  fairly  gtined  and  wall  supported,  cannot  in  a  monent 
he  withered.  There  is  a  hardiness  and  vigor  attached  lo  it.  If 
i^  bends  for  a  short  time  before  the  Mast,  it  mU  aoon  resume  its 
former  erect  attitude,  insensibly  extending  both  its. roots  and  ita 
branches. 

Let  your  manuers  be  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  conciliate  esteeaa* 
A  person  is  never  innocent  in  giving  offoncei  when,  without  any 
sacri6ce  of  duty,  truth,  or  pr(^iety,  h  might  have  been  avoidedw 
GoDdoiotts  that  an  action  is  good,  persons  are  sometimes  regard* 
less  of  the  manner  of  peribrmiog  it,  and  bs'  to  the  impresMQ 
which  it  is  likely  to  make  on  the  nunds  of  others.  Aa  if  it  weee 
posstble  for  a  man  to  be  sncerely  desirous  of  doing  good,  atid 
at  the  same  moment  indi&rent  whether  good  or  evil  should  re- 
sult from  his  aetions ! 

The  urbanity  and  caution,  now  mentioned,  are  perfectly  coo* 
siatent  wMt  decision-  of  character.  Were  it  otbcorwise,  tbegr. 
could  never  be  matter  of  eomtttendataon.  For  who  would  not* 
pnefer  the  oak  with  allits  roogjbness,  to  the  willow,  from  which 
nothing  <»n  aafoly  depend  ? 
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Ifio  yoor  iaterGoursto  wkfa  meo  you  reoeive  k^riotis  irMUAent, 
priid«ice)  at  well  as  the  principles  of  Cbrisdanity ,  requires .  diat 
you  neitber  otrevrale  the  iojury,  nor  return  it  with,  severity r^ 
, While  you  are  viewed  as  a  sufifarery  others  will  taJce^.  aa  imeradt 
in  your  fiivor.  BtHy.if  yoM  take  .anople  revenge^  e^caggerme^i^y 
rfaU«>a  the  offence  which  you  have  cectaiv^d,  the  public  wiU  fiifl 
little  doHipBasbn»  bnt  will  suffiur.  yoQi^eif  and  yotlradversaty  to 
eettle.tfae  afiair  at  your  .leisure. 

.  Whatever  prefessieo.yoii)  may  jres(»ectiv«Jy  pursue,  youiwill 
mA  oeade  la  be  nieinbers  o£  the  Slaie*  As  isucb  ypu.  are  bound 
to  feel  for  theipublio^pfosjpeiityi  and  to  cherish  aniardfot  ad^M^ 
tion  for  that  free  constitution,  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live.  The  di&rence  between  a  free  and  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, does  not  consist  in  this,  that  there  is  more  restraint  in  the 
one,  than  in  the  other ;  but  in  this  rather,  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  restraint  is  created  by  fear  and  physical  force — in  the  for- 
mer, by  reason  and  enlightened  morality.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  you  aid  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  virtue,  and  pie- 
ty, you  strengthen  the  only  foundation,  on  which  a  republic  can 
be  supported. 

But,  young  gentlemen,  you  are  not  only  members  of  civil 
society,  but  of  a  Christian  nation.  Something,  therefore,  you 
well  know,  is  at  hazard,  more  valuable  than  your  own  temporal 
interest,  or  even  than  that  of  the  community.  Whether  you 
are  sedate  or  volatile,  pious  or  profane,  one  fact  is  well  estab- 
lished— a  revelation  has  been  made  from  the  immutable  God  ; 
a  revelation,  which,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  consequences, 
requires  every  man  to  be  a  Christian,  and  every  Christian  more 
nearly  to  resemble  his  Master :  Because  God  hath  appointed 
a  day,  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;  whereof  he  hath  given  assurance 
unto  all  men,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  This 
revelation  with  all  its  features,  whether  of  mildness  or  severity, 
I  do  most  affectionately  entreat  you  to  receive,  revere,  and  obey ; 
in  the  full  persuasion,  that  he  was  divinely  inspired, who  said: 
I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord. 
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Among  the  faieiiiflttog  seenes  of  this  Mf,  it  ho  mc,  I  hope, 
«8(Miped  your  reoolleetioii,  tbtl  one*  of  those,  who  took  pert  in 
-the  exerotsee  of  the  hat  commeneetnent,  sorvivad  that  ocoaaion 
iNit  a  feir  months.  The  fatal  diaorderi  it  new  appearsi  had,  tt 
ihat  time,  without  exciting  alarm,  oommenced  the  attack,  whiob 
ended  in  viotory*  A  eenqueit  of  the  aane  kmd  moat,  iriien 
God  pleases,  he  obtained  over  us.  Remember  that  noibing  in 
life  is  so  interesting,  or  certaio,'as  the  dose  ef  it.  Let  yoor  a»* 
tieipciions  and  purposes  be  of  gnat  exteot  and  comprehension. 
Let  them  reach  to  aH  the  soeeessions  of  etmiiij.  Let  then  ea»- 
breoe  sH  that  is  gkNrious  in  the  Christian  salvation. 

— , — , — d — ' < ' , —  .  ■■  ^  .. , .. — I — . 

•  Dudlsj  Necria. 
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Young  GentiemeUf 

As  power  and  obligation  are  correlative  terms,  to  know  the 
measure  of  our  duty,  it  is  requisite  to  examine  our  abilities,  and 
the  extent,  to  which  tbey  may  be  brought  into  beneficent  ac- 
tion. Our  obligations  are  commensurate,  not  merely  with  our 
powers,  (whether  physical  or  intellectual) ;  but  with  these  in 
connexion  with  opportunities  of  exertiug  them  for  the  promotion 
of  virtue  and  human  enjoyment. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  foreign  to  the  present  occasion,  to 
contemplate  the  mfluence,  which  persons,  liberally  educated, 
have  in  society  ;  and  the  importance,  which  is  by  consequence 
attached  to  their  characters. 

A  large  portion  of  those,  who  receive  a  coUegial  education, 
enter  on  what  are  denominated  the  learned  professions.  To 
estimate  their  importance  in  society,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
consider  the  nature  and  influence  of  these  professions,  together 
with  the  proportion  and  standing  of  thoee,  who,  in  each  of  them, 
were  previously  instructed  in  some  ot  our  public  seminaries. 

I  well  know,  that  there  are  those,  to  whom  a  college  cata- 
logue gives  their  only  distinction.  There  are  others  too,  and 
those  in  no  inconsiderable  number,  who,  by  a  vigor  of  intellect, 
which  no  circumstances  can  repress,  and  an  ardor  of  application, 
which  no  difficulties  can  discourage,  make  ample  amends  for 
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the  waot  of  literary  advantages  in  early  life,  and  justly  claim  the 
notice,  confidence,  and  gratitude  of  the  public. 

This  obvious  fact  notwithstanding,  it  is  still  true,  that  the  in- 
fluence, exerted  in  the  community,  by  those,  whose  intellectual 
habits  were  first  formed  in  our  public  institutions,  has  an  intimate 
connexion  with  individual  bappioe^  vffi  Rational  character. 

We  begin  with  counsellors  at  law. — ^In  the  large  number  of 
those,  who,  from  the  first  settlement  of  New  England,  have  ar- 
rived at  eminenee^m  tins  profeasioo)  irpignie  |ba  Bpo-^istence  of 
all,  whose  youth  was  consecrated  to  literature,  and  who  were 
prepared  by  public  educatioo  for  professional  studies;  there 
will  doubtless  still  remain  characters  of  much  distinction  and 
great  merit.  But,  who  does  not  perceive  the  chasm  of  hideous 
extent,  implied  in  the  supposition,  which  has  now  b^en  made  ? 

In  all  the  momentous  discussions  concerning  the  principles  of 
government,  and  the  establishment  of  civil  conslitutioiis,  which 
the  state  of  political  science,  and  the  condition  of  our  infant 
country,  have  rendered  numerous  ; — in  questions,  relative  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom,  compatible  with  established  author- 
ity ;  or  the  least  individual  restraint,  that  is  consistent  with 
public  security ; — in  legislative  assemblies,  where  boundaries, 
provisions  and  exceptions,  are  necessarily  attached  to  every  act 
of  legislation ; — but  especially,  in  expounding  the  law,  and  ad- 
ministering public  justice ;  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  civil  tri- 
bunals, and  securing  confidence  to  their  decisions  : — ^in  all  these 
respects,  how  extensive  and  salutary  has  been  the  influence  of  the 
legal  profession,  artd  of  that  class  of  professional  men  to  which 
we  allude. 

But  these  subjects,  you  perceive,  comprehend  all  that  is  im- 
plied in  the  civil  state.  They  rdate  to  life,  property,  and  mor- 
als; to  every  thing,  indeed,  for  which  man  consents  to  relin- 
quish the  freedorti  of  nature.  I'here  is  no  family,  however  ob- 
scure,— there  is  no  member  of  the  community,  whose  happiness 
and  safety  are  iiot  dependent  on  thd  constitution,  under  which 
be  lives,-^the  statutes,  that  are  enacted,  and  the  impartiality 
and  protnptness,  with  wtndi  justice  is  administered. 
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Our  dependence  on  the  medical  profession  is  too  obvious  and 
too  sensibly  felt,  to  require  proof.  While  frailty,  disease,  and 
death,  remain,  the  assiduous  and  well  informed  physician  can 
never  cease  to  occupy  a  con3picuous  place  in  public  estimation. 
The  proportion  of  those,  who  have  not  accomplished  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  college  studies,  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  greater 
in  this  profession,  than  in  either  of  the  other  twa 

But,  if  the  number  of  physicians  publicly  educated  were  small, 
such  has  not  been  their  influence  in  the  medical  fraternity  : — 
such  has  not  been  their  usefulness  to  the  public.  They  have 
been  among  the  first  to  project  and  organize  medic^  establish- 
ments ; — to  check  empiricism  and  unprincipled  temerity, — to 
encourage  laborious  study ; — to  bring  into  repute  that  candid, 
open,  and  philosophical  practice,  and  that  readiness  to  admit 
into  the  healing  art  the  happy  discoveries  of  modem  science, 
which  have  raised  the  medical  profession  to  its  present  high  de< 
gree  of  respectability.  , 

Reckoning  from  the  earliest  periods  in  our  history,,  the  preach- 
ers of  religbq  have,  with  lew  exceptions,  been  educated  at 
public  institutions.  This  has  resulted  from  the  learning,  judg- 
ment, and  piety,  for  which  so  many  among  the  venerated  fathers 
of  New  Ungland,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  laity,  rendered  them- 
selves distinguished.  The  establishment  of  Harvard  College, 
at  so  early  a  period ;  when  the  country  in  general  was  a  vast 
wilderness ;  when  wealth  was  almost  unknown  ;  when  dangers 
were  forever  impending;  and  the  tenure  of  life  peculiarly  frail  i 
evinces  a  generosity  of  spirit,  intellectual  comprehension,  en- 
largement of  views,  and  boldness  of  design,  which  their  descend- 
ants should  never  contemplate,  without  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion. Their  object  was  to  have  a  Stale,  Gree,  virtuous,  enlight- 
ened, and  well  governed ; — a  church,  exemplary  and  evangel- 
ical : — a  ministry,  learned,  pious,  and  venerable. 

For  many  reasons,  the  influence  of  a  Christian  teacher  de- 
pends much,  under  God,  on  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and  the 
solidity  of  his  knowledge.  It  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  he 
cannot,  without  great  disadvantage,  be  unacquahited  with  sufa^ 

Vol.  II.  60 
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jects  intimately  connected  with  his  profession.  Bat  the  sub* 
jects»  connected  with  the  clerical  profession,  are  numerous  and 
of  great  extent. 

The  duty  of  man,  it  has  been  already  observed^  is  commen- 
surate with  his  powers.  These  powers  should,  therefore,  be 
well  understood  by  those,  who  would  urge  him  to  duty,  by  dis- 
playing his  obligations. 

The  divine  law  is  to  be  vindicated ;  and  offenders  are  to  be 
shown,  that  the  virtue,  which  their  Creator  demands,  is  pre- 
cisely that,  which  corresponds  with  their  rational  nature,  and  is 
what  enlightened  reason  condemns  them  for  not  possessing. 

As  Christian  teachers  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  required  of  them  clearly  and  forcibly  to  exhibit  the  evi* 
deuces  of  Christianity ;  to  remove  objections,  which  may  be 
urged  against  it,  and  to  defend  not  only  its  precepts,  but  its  prin- 
ciples and  declarations.  Whether  we  consider  the  antiquity  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures, — die  time,  at  which  they  were  written, — 
the  customs  long  disused,  to  which  they  refer, — the  period, 
which  elapsed  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  Christ, — and 
the  numerous  changes,  which  the  world  underwent  during  that 
period ; — whether  we  consider  the  peculiarites  of  the  nation, 
from  which  they  originated,  and  whose  fortunes  they  describe, — 
their  style  and  manner,  influenced  by  a  thousand  circumstances, 
which  no  longer  exist ;— or  whether  we  consider,  that  the  lan- 
guages, in  which  they  were  written,  have  for  many  ages  fallen 
into  disuse  ; — we  might  rationally  conclude,  that  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  education  would  be  requisite,  rightly  to  un- 
derstand and  judiciously  to  apply  them. 

But  it  wiB  be  more  directly  to  our  purpose,  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, for  a  moment,  on  the  influence,  which  well  informed  teach- 
ers of  religion  have  had  on  the  literary  and  moral  state  of  the 
conununity.  They  have  been  the  hearty  and  uniform  friends 
of  learning,  and  of  all  institutions  which  have  for  their  object 
either  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  or  the  melioration  of  moral 
habits.  They  have  been  extensively  active  in  the  encouragement 
of  common  schools,  by  which  some  portion  of  knowledge  has 
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been  comreyed  into  every  family,  whether  enjoyiog  wealth,  or 
sufiering  poverty.  They  have  never  viewed,  but  with  honest 
attachment,  and  warm  interest,  the  establishment  of  seminaries 
of  a  more  public  nature,  and  designed  to  cherish  a  mental  disci- 
pline more  liberal  and  comprehensive. 

By  dbplaying  the  sanctions  of  religion,  and  enforcing  its 
duties,  they  have  brought  God  and  a  retribution  to  remem- 
brance ; — kept  alive,  and  rendered  active  the  moral  sense  ;  im- 
posed restraints  on  human  passions ;  and  thus  contributed  to 
the  interests  of  virtue  and  public  order. 

In  no  country  on  earth,  is  the  action  of  tliat  vast  machine 
called  civil  society,  maintained  without  enormous  waste  of  moral 
principle.  Integrity,  truth,  benevolence,  and  justice,  are  worn 
away  by  the  revolutions,  which  are  kept  up  through  its  various 
parts.  In  what  manner,  do  you  imagine,  that  this  waste  b  to  be 
repaired  ?  Whence  is  that  stock  of  virtue  to  be  supplied,  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  prosperous  state  either  of  civil  gov- 
ernment or  social  intercourse?  It  is  from  the  precepts,  the 
discoveries,  and  sanctions  of  rehgion.  It  is  from  Christian  in- 
struction, early  and  incessandy  applied  to  the  public  mind ;  by 
which  cooscience  is  rendered  more  alive,  more  active,  and  more 
imperious.  This,  even  though  the  statesman  be  ignorant  of  it,  is 
the  celestial  dew,  that  nourishes  the  vine  and  fig-tree,  by  which 
he  is  shaded.  He,  who  brings  hon^  to  the  bosoms  of  those 
around  him  a  livelier  belief  in  religion,  a  more  sensible  conviction 
of  the  unchangeable  difference  between  virtue  and  vice,  together 
with  their  appropriate  consequences,  is  a  benefactor  to  the  gov- 
ernment, under  which  he  lives,  to  every  corporation,  to  every 
profession,  and  to  every  member  of  the  State.  Had  piety  formed 
no  part  of  the  character  of  our  ancestors ; — had  there  been  no 
religious  instructors,  or,  (what  is  worse,)  had  such  instructors 
been  hostile  to  knowledge,  and  generally  indifferent  to  the  duties 
of  their  profession,  I  ask,  whether  our  nation  would  have  been 
what  it  now  is  ?  Whether  there  would  have  been  the  same  stabil- 
ity in  government,  or  the  same  security  to  the  people ;  and 
whether,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  the 
strongest  ties,  by  which  society  can  be  bound  together  ? 
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Now,  by  brioging  into  one  view  the  three  learned  professioos, 
together  with  the  proportion  and  standing  of  those,  who,  in  each 
of  them,  were  previously  nurtured  in  soi»e  of  our  collegia]  in- 
stitutions, it  will  be  easy  to  esdmate,  in  general,  the  influence, 
which  gentlemen  publicly  educated,  have  in  society,  and  the 
importance,  which  is  consequently  attached  to  their  characters. 

Should  you  find,  in  this  representation,  any  thing  to  excite 
your  vanity,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  ed^tually  allayed  by  a  rational 
view  of  your  dangers  and  obligations.  As  you  are  now  coming 
forward  to  take  some  part  in  life,  and  to  produce  some  degree 
of  efl»ci  on  the  condition  and  character  of  men,  the  sphere  of 
duty  will  be  enlarged,  and  your  defects  and  errors,  and  vices, 
will  be  rendered  the  more  public,  and  the  more  reprehensible. 

From  the  remarks,  which  have  been  made,  as  to  the  effects, 
which  colleges  have  on  public  manners  and  public  happiness, 
you  cannot  doubt,  that  every  enlightened  friend  to  his  country 
is  a  friend  to  them.  But  on  you,  in  comnnon  with  all,  who  in 
youth  have  enjoyed  similar  advantages,  they  have  peculiar  chums. 
It  would  be  no  unsuitable  way  of  satisfying  these  claims,  should 
you  manifest  a  settled  and  uniform  attachment  to  literature,  and 
habitual  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  It  will  follow  of  course, 
that  by  conversation  and  efibrt,  so  far  as  your  influence  may  ex- 
tend, you  give  aid  to  all  well  directed  endeavors  to  improve  sci- 
ence, difibse  a  literary  taste,  and  to  render  our  systems  of  pub- 
lic instruction  more  comprehensive  and  more  perfect.  But,  es- 
pecially, let  your  deportment  be  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  col- 
legiate character.  Make  it  evident,  that  you  have  not  obtained 
knowledge  at  the  expense  of  correct  principles  and  sober  hab- 
its ;  and  thus  allay  the  fears  of  virtuous  parents,  lest  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  public  seminary  should  communicate  to  their  sons 
a  moral  contag'ion. 

I  have  said  that  your  character  as  scholars,  requires  you  to 
cultivate  and  encourage  a  correct  literary  taste.  There  may  be 
a  more  intimate  connexion  between  this,  and  your  influence  on 
the  morals  and  piety  of  those  around  you,  tlian  is  at  first  ap- 
prehended. Every  effort  to  promote  religion,  as  well  as  all 
other  purposes  of  benevolence,  receives  material  detriment,  when 
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contiected  with  what  is  gross,  absurd,  or  extravagant.  The  style 
and  manner,  in  which  these  purposes  ure  proposed  and  urged, 
are,  by  no  means,  inMOoaterial  to  their  success.  As  the  present 
in  an  era  of  great  events,  it  is  likewise  an  era  of  strong  feelings. 
These  naturally  impel  to  corresponding  expressions.  Hence 
may  arise  a  style,  wild  and  inflated ;  a  manner  of  speaking  and 
writing,  which  must  ever  be  offensive  to  a  correct  scholar,  and 
to  every  man  of  nice  discernment.  Hence,  too,  may  arise  a 
nxirbid  sensibility,  that  is  never  satisfied  with  the  modesty,  puri-' 
ty,  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

The  great  design  of  every  person  on  earth  should  be  to  do 
good.  This  is  the  object  of  Crod  himself;  and  it  is  this,  which 
renders  his  character  lovely  in  the  estimation  of  good  beings. 
But  as  he  always  pursues  this  end,  in  a  way  of  righteousness 
and  wisdom,  he  requires  us  to  be  no  less  conscientious  in  the 
means  used,  than  in  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished.  That 
good,  which  cannot  be  attained,  without  the  violation  of  justice  or 
charity,  however  it  may,  through  the  vapors  which  surround 
our  intellectual  vision,  swell  upon  the  sight,  is  not  to  be  the  oh- 
ject  either  of  eflbrt  or  desire :  God  does  not  require  us  to  com- 
mit crimes,,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  his  provi- 
dence. That  the  ark  might  be  preserved  from  falling,  it  was 
not  necessary,  that  Uzziah  should  commit  sacrilege^ 

The  field  of  legitimate  benevolence  was  never  more  exten- 
sive, nor  more  inviting,  than  it  is  at  present.  Never  was  there 
a  period,  which  afforded  a  fairer  opportunity  for  exerting  a  be- 
neficent influence.  In  that  comprehensive  system  of  charita- 
ble effort,  by  which  the  present  day  is  so  honorably  distinguished ; 
there  is  some  place,  in  which  every  person  may  operate  to  ad- 
vantage, some  spring,  which  he  may  set  at  liberty, — some 
wheel,  which  he  may  put  in  motion.  If  he  cannot  endow  a 
hospital,  or  institute  a  professor^ip ;  he  may,  at  least,  instruct 
some  child,  ignorant,  vicious,  and  forlorn,  in  the  first  rudiments 
of  knowledge,  and  the  first  principles  of  duty. 

When  I  consider  the  harmony,  which  prevails,  and  gains 
strength  in  our  own  beloved  country, — ^the  pacific  aspect  of 
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Europe^  md  (bat  impiibe  of  munificence,  compassion,  and  piely, 
which  seems  to  hare  been  simahaneonsly  fek  b  every  part  of 
Christendom,  and  the  essential  tendency,  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  has  to  establish  **  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
towards  men ;''  it  is  impossible  not  to  cherish  a  confident  hope, 
that  a  change  for  the  better  b  soon  to  be  efibcted  in  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  man.  To  a  mind,  that  is  ^addeoed  by 
these  prospects,  the  sun  seems  to  shine  with  a  more  benignant 
and  uniform  radiance, — the  douds  seem  skirted  with  colors 
of  uncommon  richness  and  beauty, — a  deeper  green  rests  on  the 
fiice  of  nature ;  and  all  the  powers  of  life  are  exhilarated,  as 
its  blessmgs  are  multiplied :  Instead  of  the  thorn  sbtJl  come  up 
the  fo^tree ;  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrde-tree. 
The  mountains  and  hiUs  shall  break  forth  into  smging ;  and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands* 

But  whether  our  anticipations  are  too  sanguine  or  not,  your 
duties,  young  gendemen,  are  not  doubtful.  Aocordmg  to  the 
sphere,  in  which  your  are  placed,  and  the  abilities  bestowed  on 
you,  you  are  debtors  to  every  man,  whose  knowledge,  moral 
feeUngs,  or  happiness,  may  be  influenced  by  your  endeavors. 
These  obligations  you  will  feel  with  peculiar  sensibility,  if  con- 
scious, that  during  your  collegiate  life,  you  have  received  im- 
pressions, more  valuable  than  those,  which  are  made  on  the 
intellect,  and  have  enjoyed  consolations  more  rich  than  those, 
imparted  even  by  the  acquisition  ef  knowledge. 

But  let  your  expectations  of  enjoyment,  and  your  purposes  of 
usefulness  be  formed  with  distinct  reference  to  human  frailty. 
Reminded,  as  1  have  been,  that  the  loveliest  flowers  may  blossom 
but  for  the  grave  *,*  admonished,  as  you  are,  by  the  gradual  de- 
cays of  a  fellow  pupil,f  whom  disease  prevents  from  participat- 
ing the  exercises  of  this  day,  we  should  both  be  criminal,  did 
we  forget,  that  every  earthly  hope  may  be  blasted,  and  every 

*  The  President's  youngest  aon,  an  intelvstiof  child  aged  two  years, 
died  Oct  19, 1817. 

t  Isaac  P.  Andenon  here  alluded  to,  died  Dec  16, 18ia 
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human  purpose  may  be  rendered  vain,  by  the  uncontrollable 
decrees  of  infinite,  but  unsearchable  wisdom. 

Young  Gentlemen, — ^I  can  add  nothing,  but  to  assure  you, 
that  in  departing  from  this  seminary,  you  carry  with  you,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  our  confidence  and  our  afi^tion. 
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A  DISSERTATION 


ON    THE    qDKSTIOIf 

« WHAT  CONSTITUTES  GOOD  USE  OF  A  WORD  IN 
THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ?"♦ 

As  the  asdgnraent  of  this  subject  to  me,  resulted  from  th^ 
circumstance  of  ray  having  expressed  doubts  concerning  it,  lit- 

*  This  Dissertation  was  prepared  for  the  convention  of  CoUeges, 
and  was  read  by  a  friend  at  the  convention  held  May  31, 1820,  aAer 
the  death  of  the  author.  For  a  brief  notice  of  this  convention  the  rea- 
der is  referred  to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

The  fondness  of  President  Appleton  for  philological  inquiries  is 
alluded  to  in  the  memoir  of  his  lift  and  character.  The  interest 
felt  by  him  in  the  subject  %f  this  Dissertation  appears  to  have  arisen 
several  years  before  it  was  written.  The  following  letter  addressed 
to  the  late  learned  and  deeply  lamented  Benjamin  Vaughan  Esq.  of 
Hallowell,  on  the  same  subject,  will  not  be  without  interest  in  this  con- 
nexion. 

Bnm»wick,  Mcof  1%  1809. 

Sia, — ^I  would  request  the  fiivor  of  your  opinion  as  to  the  rule 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  use  of  English  words.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  language  is  perpetually  fluctuating.  Some  terms,  us- 
ed a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  the  best  writers,  would  not  now  be 
used  by  writers  of  the  same  description.  It  seems  to  be  a  point,  uni- 
versally conceded,  ihtxi  new  discoveries  in  physics  render  new  terms 
necessary.  Modern  chemists  have  certainly  gone  on  this  princi- 
ple. Nor  do  new  discoveries  constitute  the  only  ground,  as  it  would 
appear,  on  which  new  terms  may  be  introduced.  For  as  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  some  words  l>ecome  obsolete,  unless  others  come  into 
use,  the  language  would  be  gradually  impoverished. 

Must  such  words,  as  progreBS^  (a  verb),  grade,  lengthf^  and  derangt* 
Menl,  be  invariably  marked,  as  unfit  lor  use,  while  oui'/hwn,  knoed^ 
kkk^mekty^  and  lovdiljf^  pass  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson  ? 

The  making  of  new  words  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  New 
England ;  though  it  is  not  denied,  that  we  are  culpably  addicted  to  it. 
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de,  I  flatter  mysalf,  will  be  expeeted  or  required,  but  lo  show 
the  importance  of  the  question  together  with  the  difiiculty  of  a 
solution. 

As  language,  or  the  expression  of  ideas  by  articulate  sounds, 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  tends  to  his  intellectual  and  moral  im* 
provement,  whatever  affects  such  expression,  by  rendering  it 
more  or  less  perfect,  must  have  a  necessary  connexion  with  his 
prospects,  whether  of  elevation  or  happiness^  Next  to  the  in- 
felicity of  having  no  language  for  the  communication  of  our 
thoughts,  is  the  evil  of  having  one,  which  answers  this  end  but 
imperfactly.  That  the  design  of  language  may  be  effected,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  who  hears,  and  he  who  speaks,  should  un- 
derstand terms  in  the  same  sense*  So  far  only  as  they  do  this^ 
can  the  ideas  of  the  one  be  conveyed  to  the  other. 

But  language  is  designed  not  merely  to  enable  individuals  or 
communities  of  the  same  age  to  interchange  their  thoughts,  but 
likewise  to  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  posterity  to  converse  with 
their  ancestors,  and  to  receive,  for  their  own  improvement  and 
direction,  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  former  ages.  Were  an 
entire  change  suddenly  produced  in  the  language  of  a  nation, 
the  channel  would  be  effectually  stopped,  through  which  this 
communication  is  made ;  and  they  would  be  as  unable  to  profit 
by  the  knowledge  acquired  by  their  progenitors,  as  by  that  of 
their  neighbors,  whose  dialect  they  bad  never  learned.  The 
more  stability  is  attached  to  a  language,  the  better,  other  things 
being  equal,  does  it  accomplish  its  intended  purpose;  and 
though  a  change  so  entire  and  sudden,  as  has  been  suggested, 

Br.  Paley  siieaks  ofltvUationt  dMiaiion,  irac$Me,  etc  Mr.  Cannings  In  a 
late  speech,  mentions  the  insxdarUy  of  Great  Britain.     Are  these  terms  - 
to  be  used,  or  not?    If  not,  bow  many  men  of  such  respectability  as 
Dr.  Paley  and  Mr.  Canning  must  nse  them,  before  they  can  be  con* 
sidered  as  fairly  belonging  to  the  English  vocabulary  ? 

The  Latin  language  seems  to  have  been  matable,  as  our  own. 
Horace  did  not  consider  it  as  fixed,  even  in  the  Augustan  age. 

Multa  renadcentur,  quae  jam  cecidere :  cadentque,  etc. 

On  this  subjeet  I  fetl  some  pmctieal  emlmrrassment  from  which 
your  opinion  would  do  much  towards  relieving  me. 

•  ••##•  • 

With  great  respect,  I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

J.  APPLETON. 
BfijfJAMiri  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Vol.  U.  61 
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is  not  to  be  apprehended^  the  tdopdoQ  of  new  words  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  old  ones,  is  an  alteration  of  the  same  nature,  though 
it  be  in  degree,  incomparably  less.  Some  measure  of  this  evil 
is,  however,  inevitable.  Judging  from  what  is  past,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  every  language  is  doomed  to  share  in 
the  mutability  of  human  things.  The  language  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod  is  not  the  language  of  modern  Greece.  As  to  the 
changes,  which  have  been  made  in  the  Latin,  in  addition  to 
the  (act,  that  many  words  in  that  language  were  obsolete  before 
the  Augustan  age,  we  have  the  express  and  abundant  testimo- 
ny of  rolybius,  Horace,  and  Quinctilian.  The  first  of  these 
writers,  speaking  of  the  earliest  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  makes  the  following  remark  :  ^*  Believe  me, 
the  Roman  language  has  undergone  so  many  changes  smce  that 
time,  to  the  present,  that  even  those  who  are  most  skilled  in 
the  science  of  antiquities,  cannot  understand  the  words  of  that 
treaty,  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.**  (Lib.  IIL]  The  interval 
here  referred  too  must  have  been  less  than  four  centuries. 
^'  Our  whole  language,"  says  Quinctilian, ''  has  been  in  a  manner, 
changed. '"**  Again,  '^  language  is  ever  in  a  fluctuating  state,  and 
consequently  some  words  must  become  obsolete  :  others  must 
come  in  vogue,  of  all  which  custom  is  the  only  infallible  nile." 
To  the  same  purpose  are  the  well  known  lines  of  Horace ; 

**'  As  when  the  fbrest,  with  tbe  bending  year, 
First  sheds  the  leaves,  which  earliest  appear, 
Sio  an  old  age  of  words  maturely  dies ; 
Others  new  bom  in  youth  and  vigor  rise.f 

Nor  did  the  poet  presume,  that  language  would  in  future  be 
less  mutable,  than  it  had  been  in  preceding  ages. 

**  Shall  words  presume 
To  hold  their  honors  and  immortal  bloom  ? 
Many  shall  rise,  that  now  forgotten  lie, 
Others  in  present  credit  soon  shall  die." 

Nor  can  I  forbear  to  repeat  the  melancholy,  but  profitaUe 

*  Quid  malta?  totus  propemutatus  estserroo.     L.  Vllf.  c  3. 
Cum  et  verba  intercidant  invalescantque  temporibus,  ut  quonim 
certissima  sit  regiila  in  consuetudine.     Lib.  X.  c.  3. 

t  Ut  sylvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 

Prima  cadunt ;  ita  verborum  vetus  interit  aetas; 

Et  juvenum  ritu  flerent  modo  nata,  vireutque.      ^r$.  Pod. 
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reflection,  which  did  not  escape  the  mind,  even  of  a  pagan  mor- 
alist. 

''Debemur  morti  nos,  nostraqae." 

Tb^  English  language,  we  know,  has  undergone  great  al- 
terations, both  in  its  native  and  adopted  country.  No  person, 
at  the  present  day,  can  read  intelligibly  the  sermons  of  Lat- 
imer or  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  without  a  glossary.  Swifl 
quotes,  with  approbation,  the  following  remark  from  Liord  Ox- 
ford :  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  Bible,  and  common  Prayer  Book 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  understand 
any  thing,  that  was  written  among  us  an  hundred  years  ago." 

In  America  we  are  not  only  changing  the  language  from 
what  it  once  was,  but  from  what  it  now  is  in  England.  This 
was  to  have  been  expected ;  for  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
the  English  language  should  alter  in  the  same  particulars  and  to 
the  same  extent,  in  countries  so  far  removed  from  each  other, 
and  existing  under  circumstances  so  different,  as  England  and 
America.  We  have,  indeed,  been  complained  of  with  loud  re- 
iteration for  changing  the  language  of  our  forefathers.  That  we 
are  verily  guilty  in  this  matter,  no  candid  person  can  hesitate  to 
acknowledge.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  are  like- 
wise abandoning  many  words  once  in  good  use,  and  substituting 
others  in  their  place,  can  as  little  be  questioned  by  any  one,  who 
reads  their  parliamentary  speeches. 

In  English  publications  of  a  recent  date,  we  find  such  words 
as  the  following :  acquirahility^  concredit^  tnusitation^^  trre^ 
sistance^  endurable^  modernism^  encyclopedical^^  necesitarian^f 
religionism^^  unanAiguityf*  argumentable,^  imdignancy^^  jug^ 
glery,^  mculiarize^^  rotate^^  strue^y  as  a  transitive  verb,  iriac' 
eryfunkingemcniy^  helord^^  companionized,^  inquieif^  as  a  verb, 
disacknowtedge^  dramatize^^  facilitation^  unrevealabhj^  iner- 
tion^  amm,^"  to  be  missing,  degrade^^^  as  a  nueter  verb,  stuU 
tifyii^^^i  unconversion^^^  immitigable ^^^  indiscipHnCf^^  /wmtn- 
ausly^^  mohogic^^  belonging  to  the  Mohawks,  savanahamic^^^ 
belonging  to  the  savannahs,  and  virginic^^^  belonging  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

*  Paley.  *  Lord  Kaimes.  ^  Murphey, 

^  Dugald  Stewart.  ^  Chalmers. 

«  Tayter.  ?  Kirk  White.  «  EdenU  Rev. 

»  Trwis.  Were.  Soc.  >»  Lord  MonUoddo,  "  CbrWw  0\m^ 

'*  Quart.  Rev.  "  Encyc.  Brit, 
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Had  some  of  these  lernos  origiDated  in  America,  they  ti^ould 
probably  have  been  reverberated  across  the  Atlantic. 

But  though  the  severity  with  which  British  writers  have  ani- 
madverted on  our  departures  from  that  use  which  is  sanctioned 
by  the  best  English  authority,  many,  indeed,  have  been  eiLces- 
sive,  it  ha^  unquestionably  contributed  to  our  advantage ;  and 
wisdom  requires,  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  all  admoni- 
tions on  this  subject,  inasmuch  as  there  are  some  circumstances 
in  the  state  of  our  nation,  which  peculiarly  expose  our  language 
to  changes  and  corruption.  I  refer  not  to  commercial  charac- 
ter, whidi  is  common  to  us  with  Great  Britain ;  but  to  that  co- 
pious, and  almost  unlimited  immigration,  by  which  our  popula- 
tion is  annually  increased  from  almost  every  nation  under  hea- 
ven. It  is  impossible,  that  the  ten  thousand  foreigners,  who  re- 
sort hither  to  participate  our  national  prosperity,  should  not  do 
much  toward  contaminating  our  language  with  their  respective 
words  or  idioms. 

All  changes  in  language  we  do  not  assent  to  be  corruptions. 
As  science  advances,  new  objects  and  new  combinations  will  be 
discovered.  To  express  these,  new  terms  nmst  be  employed. 
The  language  of  science  undoubtedly  admits  of  improvement. 
It  cannot  be  questioned,  that  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  may  be 
more  easily  acquired  and  longer  retained  ; — nay,  that  discover- 
ies in  that  science  are  more  likely  to  be  made,  in  consequence 
of  those  intellectual  associations,  which  are  so  easily  formed,  by 
the  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier.  Besides,  when  there  are  pe- 
culiarities in  the  government,  religion,  or  pursuits  of  a  nation, 
there  must  obviously  be  a  corresponding  peculiarity  of  phrases. 
The  Spartans  needed  some  term,  by  which  to  designate  their 
Ephori,  and  the  Romans,  their  popular  Tribunes.  If  England 
has  a  right  to  her  parliament,  so  have  we  to  our  congress ;  nor 
is  congressional  less  purely  the  offspring  of  congress,  than  parli- 
amentary is  oC  parliament.  Terms,  which  relate  to  the  pecu- 
liar cfiaracter  of  a  country,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing lo  tlie  knguage  of  that  country.  "  Had  the  Roman  tongue*' 
says  Dr.  Swift,  "continued  vulgar  in  that  city  till  this  time,  it 
would  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  mighty  changes, 
which  have  been  made  in  law  and  religion,  from  the  many  terms 
of  art, required  in  trade  and  war,  from  the  new  inventions,  which 
have  happened  in  ihe  world,  from  the  vast  spreading  of  naviga- 
tion ahd  commerce,  with  many  other  obvious  circunistances,  to 
have  ttltide  great  additions  to  that  language."* 

•  Letter  to  Lord  Oxford. 
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There  is  another  change  in  language  of  a  different  kind,  and 
more  gradual.  I  mean  the  slow  process,  by  which  a  figtirative 
expression  becomes  literal.  "If  we  compare  our  old  language 
with  the  new/'  says  Quinctilian,  ^  whatever  almost  we  now  speak 
wiH  be  found  a  figure."  We  might  exemplify  this  remark  in  such 
terms  as  comprehension,  perception,  and  imagination.— Nearly 
connected  with  this  subject  is  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson :  *^  As 
by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language  is  amplified^ 
k  will  be  more  furnished  with  words  deflected  from  their  ^igi-* 
nal  use ;  the  geometrician  wiU  talk  of  the  courtier's  zenith,  or 
the  eccentric  virtues  of  a  wild  hero;  and  the  physician  of  san^^ 
guine  expectation  and  phlegmatic  delays."* 

Few  I  apprehend  would  be  prepared  to  prohibit  the  admis* 
man  of  ail  new  words,  which  might  not  fall  under  any  of  the 
conditions  which  have  been  stated.  Neither  Horace  nor  Quine* 
tilian  would  justify  an  exclusion  so  rigid.  Still,  though  tberi 
are  rdative  to  the  subject  in  hand  opposite  errors,  our  danger 
from  both  is  not  equally  great.  If  language  has  always  been  in 
a  fluctuating  state,  and  if  our  own,  from  circumstances  already 
mentioned,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  change,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  valuable  improvement  will  be  prevent- 
ed by  excluding  exotics  with  intemperate  rigor.  Our  danger 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Under  what  conditions  then  are  new  words  to  be  introduced  f 
When  may  we  consider  them,  as  having  laid  aside  their  barba*- 
rous  form,  aifd  as  having  assumed  the  character  and  standing 
of  natives  ?  This  is  the  very  question  concerning  wliicb  I  am 
less  able  to  impart  information,  than,  desirous  to  dtoain  it. 

As  language  implies  a  certain-compact,-— an  agreement  Co 
designate  particular  objects  and  classes  by  particolar  names,*^ 
to  make  such  and  such  articulate  sounds  the  signs  of  ideas^ 
changes  in  language,  if  is  obvious,  must  be  effected  in  a  similar 
manner ;  that  is,  by  general  consent,  or,  in  other  words,  by  cus* 
torn.  In  this  way  wtere  to  be  accomplished  those  changes  in 
the  Roman  tongue,  predicted  by  Horace ; 

*'  If  custom  will,  whose  arbitrary  sway, 
Words  and  the  forms  of  language  must  obey.^f 

^^Use"  says  Quinctiltan,  "is  the  bast  master  of  language*'^ 
Agam,  "  Custom  is  the  only  infallible  rule.     For  words,  in  their 

♦  Preface  to  Dietievory. 

t  Si  ^ohi  UBQS, 
Uuem  penes  urbitriuni  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  loquendi. 
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nature,  ure  neither  good  nor  bad,  being  of  tfaemsehres  nothing 
but  mere  sounds,  but  only  as  they  are  opportunely  and  proper- 
ly, or  otherwise  applied.     (lib.  X.  2.) 

But  among  whom  must  we  look  for  that  custom,  which  is,  on 
this  occasion,  to  be  the  judge  ?  It  might  seem  plausible  to  an- 
swer, that  any  word  used  by  the  majority  of  a  nation,  should  be 
admitted  as  part  of  the  national  language.  But  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  point,  should  we  be,  in  all 
cases,  willing  to  abide  the  result  ?  Are  no  words  used  by  a  ma- 
jority of  our  own  or  any  other  nation,  which  no  good  writer 
would  admit  into  composition,  which  he  designed  to  make  pub- 
lic ?  Manners  are  judged  of,  not  by  those  of  a  clown,  nor  by 
those,  which  prevail  among  the  majority ;  nor  should  we  seek 
for  tbe  established  rules  of  medical  practice  among  empirics  and 
charlatans.  ''  As  money,  to  be  current,  requires  to  be  struck 
from  the  die  of  the  state ;  so,"  says  the  Roman  Rhetorician, 
"  language,  to  be  received,  requires  the  consent  of  the  learned." 
'^1  shall  therefore,  call  the  genuine  custom  of  speaking,"  con- 
tinues he,  ^<  the  consent  of  the  learned  ;  as  that  of  living,  the 
approbation  of  honest  men." 

The  canon,  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  adopted,  though  much 
more  definite  than  that  of  Qoinctilian,  does  not  contradict  it. 
The  two  lines  are  parallel,  though  one  is  more  extensive ;  per* 
baps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  more  broad  and  distinct,  than  the  other. 
Use,  in  order  to  become  the  sole  mistress  of  language,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Campbell,  must  be  reputable^  national  and  presents 
Under  national  use  he  comprehends  whatever  modes  ot  speech 
are  authorized  as  good  by  the  writings  of  many,  if  not  the  ma- 

Crity  of  celebrated  authors."  The  word  national,  he  uses, 
»th  in  opposition  to  provincial  and  foreign.  The  meaning, 
which  he  attaches  to  the  epithet  present,  may  be  judged  of  by 
this  remark.  '<  It  is  safest  for  an  author  to  consider  those  words 
ttid  idioms  as  obsolete,  which  have  been  disused  by  aU  good 
authors,  for  a  longer  period,  than  the  age  of  man.  (Vol.  I.  315.) 
If  in  this  rule,  notwithstanding  the  author's  labor  to  draw  his 
lines  distinctly,  we  find  less  precision,  than  might  be  desired, 
we  ought  to  innuji'e,  whether  there  be  not  as  much,  as  the  sub- 
ject admits.  The  rule  has,  indeed,  for  another  reason,  been 
severely  condemned  by  a  distinguished  rhetorician  of  our  own. 
'*  It  supposes,"  says  he,  ^'  a  long,  settled,  universal  practice  of 
usages,  which  never  could  commence."  (Adams's  Lectures.) 
May  we  not  rather  say,  that  it  supposes,  agneeably  to  well  known 
fact,  that  men  will  sometinieft,  io  their  language,  depart  from 
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oommoD  usage,  and  introduce  terms,  which  have  no  such  au- 
thority ?  But  the  author's  censure  proceeds  further.  '*  The 
principle  of  Dr.  Campbell,  continues  he,  holds  up  a  purity  to  be 
compounded  of  impurities  multiplied.  The  first  time  a  word 
is  used,  by  this  rule  it  must  be  impure.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  time,  it  is  still  impure,  though  still  in  a  lessening  degree. 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  repetitions  it  grows  continual- 
ly clearer,  until  by  obtruding  its  poHutbn  on  the  whole  nation, 
and  .their  best  writers  for  a  number  of  years,  it  clarifies  into  a 
chrystal." 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  considered  disrespectful  to  the  distin- 
guished author  of  this  animadversion,  to  inquire  whether  it  con- 
tains as  much  of  sound  argument,  as  it  does  of  rhetorical  viva- 
city :— and  further  to  ask,  whether^  were  it  possible  for  a  piece 
of  bad  gold  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  alloy,  or  to  acquire  some  de- 
gree of  purity  from  every  individual,  through  whose  hands  it 
passed, — and  in  this  way,  eventually  to  become  standard  gold, 
its  purity  thus  acquired,  would  be  ^'  compounded  of  impurities 
multiplied  ?"  The  rule  does  indeed  imply  that  he,  who  first  uses 
a  new  word,  or  an  old  word  in  a  new  sense,  violates  the  purity 
of  language  ;  but  he  does  it  at  his  own  risk  ;  he  is  making  an 
experiment.  Terms  thus  introduced,  to  borrow  the  expression 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  **  stand  as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  must 
depend  for  their  adoption,  on  the  suffrages  of  futurity."  The 
republic  of  letters  many  either  admit  or  reject  them.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  bold  experiment,  which  a  modest  man  would  be  cau- 
tious of  making. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another,  and  less  favorable  point  of 
view,  if  good  right  to  private  property,  or  even  a  kingdom,  may 
be  acquired  by  prescription,  or  a  long  possession,  though  such 
possession  commenced  in  usurpation,  why  may  not  a  word,  origi- 
nally impure,  lose  its  native  contamination  by  long  continued  and 
general  use  ?  In  fine,  the  thing  implied  in  Dr.  Campbell's  rule 
IS  no  more  inconsistent  or  absurd  ^an  that  what  was  once  not 
customary,  should  by  a  series  of  acts  become  so. 

We  come  now  to  a  question,  which  no  European  has  oc- 
casion to  answer ;  a  question,  which  arises  from  the  peculiar 
relation,  which  our  country  bears  to  Great  Britain.  Under  re- 
putable use,  Campbell  comprehends  whatever  modes  of  speech 
are  authorized  as  good,  by  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  cele- 
'  brated  authors.  These  authors,  for  the  present,  will  hardly  be 
looked  for  in  America }  or  if  they  should  be,  it  will  be  in  con- 
nexion with  a  much  greater  number  in  the  land  of  our  forefatb- 
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ei«.  This  most  be  deemed  a  just  add  reflsonable  wty  of  pi»- 
ceeding,  until  our  Kterature  md  literaiy  men  shaU  be  aUe  to 
hold  an  honorable  competition  whh  theirs.  This  would  certain- 
ly imply,  that  no  word,  with  the  exceptions  already  made,  of 
inch  as  may  be  peculiar  to  our  government,  religion,  etc.  sboiild 
be  considered  as  in  good  use,  which  has  nerer  been  so  consid- 
ered there.  But  are  we  to  imiute  thero  in  their  estinate  of 
terms  as  obsolete  t  Must  we  relinqubh  a  word,  which  having  re- 
ceived from  the  best  English  authors,  we  have  preserved  for  a 
century,  because  no  man  in  England  ean  recoUect  the  time, 
when  it  was  there  in  good  use  ?  The  dilemma  is  this,  if  we 
retain  what  she  discards,  we,  in  this  resmct,  break  off  our 
mtercourse  with  the  present  literature  of  Elogland.  If  we  dis- 
card, in  imitation  of  her,  we  equally  break  communication  with 
her  ancient  literature*  On  this  subject  I  do  not  presume  to  of- 
fer an  opinion. 


BND. 
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AcadtmieSf  tUe\r  YhUte;   inquiry  whether, H  mbdentte  nuniber,  weU 
endowed,  is  not  preferable,  H.  301. 

Action*  morale  eeeential  difibrence  in,  ii.  924,  402^    In  general  readily 
perceived,  335.  * 

Agency  fnt^  not  diBOicult,  in  mo6t  cases,  to  conceive  how  divine  in- 
fluence may  comport  with  it,  f.  134,  etc.        ^    - 

MiiVt  aliHtviogj  their  jin|)ort,  ii;  87,  etc* 

•^muieifteni^,  how  ikr  jostifiable  in  stodents,  ii.  378. 

Antoninus  Marcus,  his  opinions  on  a  divine  Providence,  i.  148. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  i.  449.  „ Nothing  more  comoiop  under  the 
divitte  government  than  for  one  |)erBon  to  be  the  naediucn  of  bene- 
fits to  another,  450.  Men  in  this  world  often  reduce  themselves 
to  a  state  from  which  repentance  and  reformation  can  afford  no.re- 
lief;  if  by  transgression  men  are  placed  hi  a  condition  from  which 
even  repentance  can  afford  no  relief,  it  w^Ouid  be  analogous  to  a 
commoQ  ojDcurrence,  45K  Main  point  to.  be  established,  that 
there  were  serious  obstacles  to  the  pardoning  of  sin  merely  on.  re- 
pentance, 452.  God  mnititains  a  government  sustained  by  rewards 
and  puntshmeots,  45d(  Consequences  of  albwrng  penitence  in  a 
criminal  to  atone  for  his  crimes,  ib.     PenttehCe/cannot  atoife,^454. 

'  Some  reasons  which  rendered  'an  atonement  necessary  may  be 
discerned  — 'ft  is  important  to  the  gmtvers^  that  the  character  of 
God  as  hating  sin  shoald  be  knowfi,  455.^  Were  ofTenders  made 
happy  on  repefHance,  the  tibedient  and  disobedient  would  be  treat- 
ed alike,  458.  The  divine  law  requires  unfailing  moral  rectitude. 
Conformity  therefore  to  this  law  cannot  utOne  for  oflWnces,  459. 
If  grace  is  exerViised,  it  racist  be  SO  as  to  show  >the  divine  hatred  of 
sin,  466.  —  Jesus  Christ  has  died  and  endnredsuffeHng  of  which 
no  account  cap  be  given  on  ordinary  principles,  461.  The  Scrip- 
tures represent  these  suflTerings  as  answering  most  important  pur- 
poses in  the  economy  of 'redemption,  463  et  aeq. -^  Ofr/^^^^  *• 
The  death  of  Christ  is  called  a  sacrifice  lor  sin  in  accommodation 
to  the  prejndieee  of  men,  466.  b.  It  is  so  oaKed  in  allusion  to  Jew- 
ish sacrifices,  467.  c.  Other  things  are  also,  called  figuratively 
sacrifices — Colossians  1:  24,  cona^deredj  ib.  d.  We  are  saved  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  because  lie  died  in  fulfilling  his  ministry,  e. 
Because  he  died  to'confirm  hi»  doctrine,  468.  f.  If  Christ,  then, 
iilQoeent,  died  to  procure  pardon  for  sinners,  it  manifeats  indifier- 
Vol.  II.  62 
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ence  to  right  and  wrong,  470;  or  varying  the  objection,  every  ac- 
counuble  creature  should  be  treated  according  to  his  deserts,  473. 
g.  The  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  our  best  ideas  of  God's  mercy, 
474.  h.  The  doct^ne  would  have  been  revealed  in  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  475.  i.  Less  said  of  it  in  the  gospels  than  we  should 
expect,  476. — Character  of  Him  who  made  atonement,  478. 
Mention^  power  of.  The  difference  in  the  success  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  the  'pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  different 
degree  in  which  tliey  possess  it,  ii.  463.  Not  the  gift  of  nature, 
464.  ConBequenees  of  neglecting  to  form  habits  of,  ib.  How 
they  may  be  formed,  and  value  of  certain  studies  with  reference  to 
this  objectv  464.     Importance  of  industry  to  this  end,  466. 

B. 

Bapliztd  children  sustain  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  church,  ii.  316. 
Buchanan,  Dh  testimony  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Easi, 
i.344. 

C.  -     .   ~  '       • 

Character^  harmony  oC,  ii.  439.  How  best  promoted,  433.  Whether 
^e  design  of  our  existence  can  be  as  well  answered  hy  devoting 
the  mind  to  one  object  as  by  dividing  it  among  maay,  435.  Re- 
gard to  proprieties  of  time  and  place  essential  to  it,  ^.  Cannot 
be,  perfect  without  fixed  moral  principle,  437.  - 

Chri$L     His  character,  i.  478.    ,His  sufferings  the  ground  of  justifica- 
.  tion,  ii.  26.     See  atone menr^-'SeeRetgn,  etc.     Resurrection  o^  i- 
996.     See  below. 

Chri$Uttn{fy,  Evidences  of,  t.  274et8eq.  Testimony  iVom  pagan 
writers  to  its  origin,  275.  Obetacleo  it  met  wiUi  from  Jews,  ^6 — 
from  gentiles,  280.— Direct  argument  for  it  a.  Jesus  and  bis 
apostles  professed  to  give  the  evidence  of  miracles  in  proof  of  their 
religion,  5289»  b.  All  who  received  this  religion  .must  liave  lieliev- 
ed  that  the  miracles  asserted  were,  in  fact,  wrought,  990.  c.  The 
miraelcA  thus  pretended  to  and  thus  believed  were  in  fact  wrought, 
291.  On  this  point  particular  miracles  noticed  and  examined,  293. 
Among  others  Christ'e  resurrection,  296.  A  more  pturticular  con- 
sideration of  it,  299.  See  infra,  "Christ's  Resurrection."  The  pre- 
ceding reasoning  strengthened  by  coBdidering,  a*  What  must  have 
been  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  disciples,  if  his  claims  were 
not  Well  founded,  312,  and  b.  Whether  the  accounts  of  them  given 
by  the  evangelists  corresponded  with  such  a  character,  (i.  e.  of 
fraudulent  men.)  The  condition  of  the  apostles,  on  supposition 
they  testified  falsely,  316.  Conclusion  ;  the  disciples  could  neither 
have  deceived  others,  nor  had  any  inducements  to  attempt  ic,  319. 
Internal  evidence  of,  briefly  stated,  ib.  et  seq.     Evidences  of,  from 
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prophecy,  325. — O^'ediattt  age iost,  considered.  Geaeral  ronmrks^ 
showing  that  difficulciea  might  have  been  expected  before  hand, 
3^.  a.  Its  want  of  cJe«rue8s,  361.  h.  Why  was  it  not  introduc- 
ed earlier,  and  why  is  it  not  now  enjoyed  by  the  whole  world? 
365.  c.  It  has  given  rase  not -only  to  Theological  dispatea,  but  to 
wars  and  persecution^  all  which  God  nmist  have  fibreseen,  367.  d. 
It  renders  its  votaries  gloomy,  369. — Superior  obligations  imposed 
by  it  when  compared  with  Judaisjn,  ii.  253.  A  wonderful  religion, 
255.  The  attempt  to  prove  it  not  true  a  daring  enterprise,  258. 
Importance  of  the  public  preaching  of  it  1o  a  national  vievtr,  and 
the  protection  of  it  by  public  enactments  urged,  303.  Means  <»f 
perpetuating  it,  309.  Such  perpetuity  pronnised^  310.  But  on 
certain  conditJon»,  31  J.  a.  Tlnit  we  feel  the  power  of  it  ourselves, 
312.  b.  That  children  be  taught  the  Holy  Scriptures,  313.  c. 
That  iamily  prayers  be  iiiHintaiiied  and  have  distinct  reference  to 
children,  315.  d.  That  we  show  our  regard  for  it  by  a  readiness 
to  nuike  sacrifices  in  its  support  and  extension,  317.  e.  That  we 
iavor  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  320.— Truth  of,  proved  from  its 
efi*ect8,  336.  Change  effected  by  it  in  rel'rgious  sentiment,  337. 
In  national  customs,  339.  In  public  mom!i<,  340.  Its  effects  in 
converting  numbers  from  open  vice  or  religious  insensibility,  341. 
Importance  of  this  source  of  proof,  345.  The  claims  o^399. 
Nothing  gaiued  by  neglecting  its  evidences,  404. 
Cla9$ic(U  studies^  their  vahie,  ii.  392. 

CoU^e#,  munificence  of  Massadfuftetts  to  them  commended,  ii.  302. 
Government  of  them,  its  object,  3i38.     Importance  of  a  uniform 
execution  of  their  laws,  ib.     Of  attention  to  the  morals  of  their 
members,  389.     Responsibility  of  instructors  in  thid  respect,  390.  > 
Connexion  between  good  government  and  good  morals,  ib.     Their 
claims  on  those  who  have  received  their  advantages,  476. 
CoUegt  life^  its  dangers,  ii.  362.     Frc»m  the  opinion   that  the  standard 
of  morals  to  students  is  tiot  th^  same  as  to  others,  ib.     From  want 
of  independence,  364.  .  From  the  use  of  profane  language,  367. 
From  dissipation^  369^     Metfns  of  security,  a  habit  of  acting  from 
princi))le,  369.     What  is  implied  in  this,  370. 
Comnnuiiott,  with  God,  effects  of  it  on  christian  character,  ii.  133. — 
Of  saints.  Secret  and  fkniily  devotion  fitted  to  prepare  usfor  it^  134. 
Tendency  of  it  to  diminish  fear  of  death,  135.     Seasons  of  such 
communion  ofleii  attended   with  comfort  and  joy,  136.     Caution 
in  speaking  of  them  enjoined,  137. 
Conscience,  its  nature  and  power,  ii.  323seq.  Acknowledged  difierence 
between  human  actions  stated,  324.    This  differentie  in  general  rea- 
dily* perceived,  325.     No  man  sins  through  unavoidable  ignorance, 
326.     This  moral  discernment  followed  by  approral  or  disappro- 
val, and  auended,  in  our  case,  with  pleasure  or  pain,  326.     Instan- 
ces of  its  power,  327  et  seq.     Conscience  and  reason   will  never 
die,  333.   .  Hereafler  it  cannot  be  silenced,  335. 
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Caniroversy,  theological,  temper  with  which  il  «hottld  if^  conduct- 
ed, ii.  5170. 

Convermn,  equal  degrees  of  light  and  influence  not  necemvry  to  ef- 
fect the  oonversioD  of  all  einnere,  ii.  41.    See  Regeneradon. 

Chuhoorthj  l>r.  his  opinion  that  notwithstandiog  the  number  of  pagan 
gods,  the  unity  of  Qod  was  still  maiotained,  examined,  i.  180  et  seq. 


Deeitwn  of  cfuiraeter,  urbanity  consistent  with  it>  ii.  468. 

Demoniacs  of  the  J^ew  Testamtnty  two  opinions  on  the  subject,  ii.  94. 
The  existence  of  evil  spirits  not  inconsistent  With  reason,  95. 
Credible  that  they  are  injurious  to  other  beings,  96.  Representa- 
tions of  Scripture  on  this  point,  the  existence  and  agency  of  Satan 
argued,  97.  His  influence  exerted  both  upon  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  men,  98.  Objection.  Satan  is  never  said  to  have  been  ejected 
from  the  possessed,  or  devils,  but  dalfiOPBij  or  datftorux^  Import  of 
these  words,  99  et  seq.  Inference,  that  the  demons  mentioned  are 
the  ^  angels"  of  Satan,  100.  Opinion  of  Mr.  Parmer  examined,  ib. 
His  main  argument  against  possessions,  and  the  feply,  briery  stat- 
ed, 103.  Objection,  that  evil  spirits  seem  never  to  have  had  such 
power  at  any  other  period  or  place,  considered,  106.  Reasons  for 
believing  that  demoniaCRl  possessions  were  not  confined  to  tfie  time 
of  our  Saviour,  108. — Objection  considered,  founded  on  1  Cor.  8: 
110.  Another,  drawn  from  the  case  of  the  damsel  at  Philippi, 
possessed  of  a  spirit  of  divination,  ib.  Others  noticed, — that  the 
belief  concerning  demoniacs  produces  endlesss  superstitions^  112. 
That  the  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  proof  of  revelation  fr6m 
miracles,  114.  Passaiges  which  relate  to  demoniacal  poasessionsi 
examined  to  show  that  more  is  meant  by  possesaioiis,  than  bodily 
distempers— -case  of  the  demons  which  entered  into  the  swine,  118. 
Argument,  that  our  Saviour  on  this  subject  used  language  in  a 
popular  sense,  answered,  119.  Statement  that  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles received  no  commission  to  instruct  men  in  the  nature  of  dis- 
eases, and  reply,  121.  Other  passages  in  proof  of  the  common 
opinion,  122.     Ailment  that  the  doctrine  has  an  ill  influence  on 

'  the  success  of  Christianity,  examined,  123. 
Dependence  of  roan  on  God  for  moral  goodness,  ii.  158. 
Depravity  human,  just  views  on  this  subject  important,  i.  392.    Source 
of  inadequate  notions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  demands  of  God, 

393.  The  divine  requirements  could  not  be  less  than  they  are, 

394.  Is  the  divine  law  in  its  application  general  or  particolar  ? 

395.  Is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  creatures  frnil  as  we  are,  and 
surrounded  by  temptations  ?  396.  Negative  qualities- condemned 
by  the  divine  law,  397. — There  prevails  universally  some  degree 
of  departure  from  the  divine  law,  395.  Is  the  quantity  of  human 
guilt  small  ?    Our  ingratitude  a  proof  of  corruption,  400.     Our 
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WftDr  of  love  foF  Qod  also  a  proof,  403.  That  mankind  generally 
are* destitute  of  such  lote  shown  ;-^by  the  want  of  a  devout  spirit 
among  men,  404.  By  the  reluctance  manifested  to  contemplate 
and  converse  on  the  character  and  requirements  of  God,  405.  By 
our  disregard  of  bis  honors  and  felicity,  407.  By  the  general  as- 
pect of  things  in  a  civilized  and  christian  land,  408.  Some  re- 
straints enumerated  against  which  crimes  are  committed — of  pa- 
rents and  guardians — of  a  civil  nature,  410— of  religion,  411.  Ob- 
jection, the  inference  from  which  precedes,  though  just  as  it  re- 
spects ourselves,  is  too  severe  in  regard  to  others,  415.  Repfy,  the 
human  character  has  appeared  to  equal  disadvantage  among  bar- 
barous and  civilized  natipns ;  and  facts  stated,  showing  the  fero- 
cious depravity  of  uncultivated  and  even  most  refined  pagan  com- 
munities, 416.  It  has  been  extremely  vicious  under  various  de- 
grees of  religious  light,  418.  It  has  an  acknowledged  tendency  to 
alter  for  the  worse,  4^.  The  moral  character  ascribed  to  pagan 
deities  mdicates  the  moral  feelings*  of  mankind,  423.  Even  the 
Jews  forsook  the  true  God  and  worshipped  idols,  ib.  No  commu- 
nity have  yet  been  discovered,  who  have  learned  the  character  of 
God  from  his  works  and. have  been  accustomed  to  worship  him 
aright,  424.  Our  opinion  of  mankhid  is  less  favorable  in  propor- 
tion to  our  converse  with  the  world,  ib.  Ohjectinn,  though  there 
is  much  vice,  there  is  also  much  virtue,  426.  Objection  derived 
from  the  existence  of  social  and  doniestic  virtues,  427.  Reasons 
why  such  virtues  are  not  of  themselves  moral  qualities,  428.  Evi- 
dence of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  430.  a.  The  object  of  our  Sap 
viouWs  advent  implies  that  tlie  character  of  man  is  vitiated,  ib;  b. 
Christ  speaks  of  the  world,  as  hostile  to  his  religion,  ib.  c.  Satan 
denominated  the  god  of  this  world,  431.  d.  Gen.  8:  21.  Elph.  2: 
3  and  Rom.  8:  5,  9,  14  examined,  432  et  seq. — Inquiry  into  the  ex- 
tent of  this  depravity,  438  et  seq.  Objections  considered,  a.  If 
sinning  is  natural,  man  cannot  be  blame-worthy,  442.  b.  The 
doctrine  attributes  moral  evil  to  those  who  are  incapable  of  moral 
action,  442.  Inquiry  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  sin  of  our 
first  parents  and  the  present  moral  character  of  their  descendants, 
considered,  444.  The  bodily  appetites  become  more  imperious  in 
consequence  of  the  first  transgression,  445.  Influence  of  depravi- 
ty upon  the  understanding,  447. 

Divinilyf  profession  of,  value  of  it,  and  of  the  liberally  educated  mem- 
bers of  it,  ii.  473.  Necessity  of  extensive  learning  in  them,  474. 
Influence  of  it  on  the  literary  and  moral  state  of  the  community,  ib. 

Doctrines,  not  necessarily  unimportant  because  not  clearly  revealed, 
ii.  176— nor  so,  because  grent  and  good  men  have  difiTered  in  regard 
to  them,  177.  Manner  in  which  unwelcome  doctrines  should  be 
exhibited,  265.     Temper  with  whieh  they  should  be  defended,  269. 
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E. 

Educatton,  importance  of  early-^io  %  State,  ii.  297  et  seq.     Ways  in 
which  it  n»ay  be  best  promoted,  299  et  seq. 

EUcihn^  twofold,  meDtioned.  a.  To  temporal  favors,  ii.  34.  Ilhia- 
trated  by  ihe  c^se  of  the  Israelites,  35 — of  Judas,  ib.  How  far  the 
iloctrine  forms  an  objection  to  Christianity  considered,  36.  If  God 
distributes  favors  unequally,  he  might  have  predetermined  to  do  it, 
37. — b.  To  spiritual  blessings,  37.  Unequal  communications  of 
divine  grace  analogous  to  the  diversity  with  wliich  external  means 
are  afforded,  38  etc.  Reasons  for  believing  that  unequal  commu- 
nications of  grace  are  made,  39.  All  that  is  proper  on  the  part  of 
God  done  for  the  salvation  of  men,  yet  the  Same  is  not  done  for  all, 

40.  Source  of  the  difficulties  often  felt  in  regard  to  this  subject, 

41.  Two  propositions  considered  ;  a.  There  is  demerit  in  sin;  b. 
The  gift  of  a  Saviour  was  matter  of  benignity  and  not  of  obligation, 
43.  The  sinner  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  if  God  does  not 
change  his  inclinations,  45.  Objection,  that  all  ought  to  be  treated 
with  equal  lenity,  or  equal  severity,  considered,  ib.  In  distributing 
variotisly  his  blessings  either  of  providence  or  grace,  Deity  does 
not  act  arbitrarily,  46.  The  salvation  of  all  would  be  agreeable  to 
God,  47.  Yet  he  may  not  impart  influences  necessary  to  effect  the 
salvation  of  all,  48.  Argument  from  his  omnipotence  considered, 
49.  A  common  abuse  of  the  doctrine  noticed,  51.  The  doctrine 
does  not  make  sin  necessary,  ib.     True  mark  of  election,  52. 

Epictetus,  views  of  respecting  a  Divine  Providence,  i.  148. 
Error,  ease  %vith  wbicb  it  hiay  be  imbibed,  ii.  192. 


JFhUh,  three  senses  of  the  term,  ii.  9.  a.  It  expresses  simply  the  as- 
sent of  the  understanding  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  10.  b.  Used 
to  express  a  quality  connected  with  the  power  of  miracles,  11. 
Nature  of  this  species  of  faith,  ib.  c  Its  import  when  it  denotes 
that  which  ensures  salvation,  12.  Argument  to  show  that  in  this 
sense  it  alvirays  denotes  a  state  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  under- 
standing, ib.  ei  seq.  Why  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  it, 
16.  Saving  faith  not  the  foundation  of  holiness,  17.  The  condi- 
tion, not  the  meritorious  cause  of  justi6cation,  20. 

Fesiiv{ds  ancient^  their  moral  character,  i.  192. 


God^  his  existence  proved,  i.  83.  Something  has  existed  from  eterni- 
ty, ib.  Every  object  therefore  whose  existence  is  not  eternal  is 
the  effect  of  some  cause,  84.  Doctrine  of  eternal  succession^  ib. 
Of  chance,  85.     Opinion  that  all  things  were  produced  by  laws  of 
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matter,  examined,  87. — Intelligence  of,  shown,  91.     By  marks  of 
design  in  vegetables,  92.     In  animals  and  insects,  96.     In  the  eyes 
of  different  animals,  100.     In  the  wing  of  the  beetle,  101.     In  the 
ox — fly,  ib.     In  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  ib.     In  the  natural 
affections  of  animals,  103.     In  the  adaptation  of  diflerent  parts  and 
objects  in  the  system  of  the  universe  to  each  other,  104. — Omnipo- 
tence  off  109.     Whence  we   infer  this,  111.     Objection,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  any  thing  but  finite  |M>wer,  considered,  ib.  He 
cannot  produce  an  infinite  effect,  113.     His  omniacience  proved,!  10 
et  seq.     a.  He  knows  his  own  intellectual  exercisi'S  and   his  own 
attributes,  ib.     b.  He  knows  all  his  works,  117.     Two  opinions ; 
1.  That  €rod  originally  communicated  certain  qualities  to  matter, 
thus  rendering  his  own  immediate  agency  unnecessary.     2.  That 
the  laws  of  matter  are  nothing  but  his  immediate  agency,  120.     c. 
He  knows  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  all  rational  creatures,  ib. 
d.  He  knows  not  only  the  present  and  past  exercises  of  moral  agents 
but  also  all  those  which  are  future,  121.     How  can  he  have  certain 
knowledge  of  the  volitions  of  free  moral  agents?  122.     His  benevo- 
lence Considered,  126.     Dr.  Clark's  argimient  to  prove  it  stated,  ib. 
Proofs  of  it  from  the  works  of  God,  127.     a.  From  the  provision 
made  for  the  support  and  comfort  of  brute  animals,  128.     b.  From 
the  great  variety  of  creatures  capable  of  happiness,  130.     Objection 
that  the  world  is  far  from  being  free  from  misery,  considered,  131. 
Misery  when  the  consequence  of  sin  may  be  the  exercise  of  benev- 
olence, 133.     Inquiry  why  God,  being  infinite  in  power,  diffuses 
,     happiness  so  sparingly,  i!>.  et  spq.     Is  God  ever  actuated   by  a  re- 
gard to  the  general  good   exclusive  of  other  considerations?  136. 
Real  benevolence  never  separated    from    truth    and  justice,  138. 
Doctrine   of  optimism^  138  et  seq.     Hi»  immutahiliiy  proved,  142. 
Statement  that  the  divine  imnuitability  renders  prayer  useless,  ex- 
amined, 143.     Providence  of,  145.     Changes   in  tite  material  uni- 
verse the  effect  of  the  immediate  influence  of  God,  152.     His  in- 
fluence on  human  actions  not  incompatible  with  free  agency,  154. 
Opinions  of  ancient  heathen  respecting,  177.     Representations  of 
the  gods  by  poets  were  in  accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  178, 
197.     The  number  of  such  gods,  178.     How  did  it  occur,  that  the 
poets  attributed  to  their  supreme  deity  discordant  and  opposite 
qualities  ?  184.     Character  of  the  ancient  pagan  gods  and  of  their 
worship,  190.     Of  the  modern  pagan  gods,  201.     Nations  without 
any  ideas  of  a  supreme  Being,  205.     Views  of  Socrates  respecting, 
262.     Of  Plato  and  Ploiinus,  263. 

11. 

Hattemista,  their  opinions  alluded  to,  ii.  174. 

Ihathen,  their  salvation  possible,  ii.  17.  The  objection,  that  it  is  un- 
just in  God  to  condemn  them  for  not  assenting  to  truths  which 
they  never  heard,  noticed,  ii.  18. 
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LMatrtf^  the  most  ancient  form  the  worehip  of  heavenly  bodiee,  1. 184. 
Next  the  worship  of  human  spiriiB,  186.  The  latter  gradualljr 
gained  on  that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ib.  Divine  honors  paid  to 
the  living,  188.  To  whatever  was  founil  to  be  of  great  utility,  and 
to  particular  qualities  and  conditions  of  human  beings,  189.  Wor- 
ship of  human  spirits,  its  nature  and  influence,  189  et  seq.  Char- 
acter of  the  pagan  gods  and  worship,  190  et  seq.  Gods  and  wor- 
ship of  modern  pagans,  201.  Of  the  Hindoos,  202.  Worship  ren- 
dered to  the  grand  lama,  205 — to  a  boy  in  the  Mahnitta  country,  ib. 

Imagination,  susceptible  of  improvement,  ii.  428.  Mode  of  cultivating 
it  recommended,  429. 

Immortality  of  the  soulf  evidence  in  favor  of  it  from  the  light  of  nature, 
L  157.  Our  present  existence  affords  a  presumption  that  we  shall 
exist  hereafter,  158.  Evidence  of  a  future  state  derived  from  the 
character  of  God  as  made  known  by  the  works  of  nature  and  from 
the  inequalities  of  the  present  state,  162.  The  representations  of 
revelation  correspond  with  the  deductions  of  unaided  reason,  165. 
Tiiere  is  something  now  like  a  retribution  ;  hence  a  presumption 
of  a  perfect  one  hereafter,  167.  Summary  of  the  argument,  170. 
Objections  to  that  part  of  future  retribution  which  consists  in  pun- 
ishment, considered,  170.  a.  That  if  there  were  to  be  such  a  pun- 
ishment it  would  be  rendered  more  certain  than  it  is  from  the  light 
of  nature,  ib.  b.  That  many  immoral  persons,  at  present,  exhibit 
not  the  least  evidence  of  being  objects  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
171.  c.  That  many  immoral  persons  are  not  actuated  so  much  by 
depravity  of  lieart  as  by  thoughtlessness,  172.  d.  Such  a  Being 
must  be  incapable  of  offence  or  provocation ,  173.  e.  That  there 
is  in  fact  no  liberty,  175. — How  this  retribution  will  be  regulated, 
174.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  or  a  future  state  not  universal 
among  the  ancient  or  modern  heathen,  219'et  seq.  The  notions  of 
those  who  believed  it,  ill-defined  and  irrational,  219.  Opinions  of 
ancient  philosophers  on  this  subject  difficult  to  be  ascertained,  233 
et  seq.  Opinions  of  Socrates  and  of  the  stoics,  225.  Of  Cicero 
doubtftjl,  and  of  Tacitus,  226.     Of  Pliny  and  of  Varro,  227. 

ImmutabUitif  of  Gody  i.  142,  ii.  34.  Does  not  render  prayer  useless,  L 
143. 

Improwmad  liierary  and  morale  connexion  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween them,  ii.  439.  If  the  moral  character  is  debased  not  desira- 
ble that  the  intellect  should  be  improved,  440.  Effects  on  society 
of  literature  and  science  as  they  are  combined  or  not  with  religion, 
441.  Such  effects  uniformly  felt,  443.  Religion  presents  strong 
inducements  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers,  444. 
Last  hours  of  a  profligate  man  possessing  talents  and  learning,  445. 

Independence  ofcharacter^  want  of  it  wrong,  dangerous  and  impoKtie, 
ii.  365.     It  does  not  imply  superciliousness,  406.    Its  nature  and 
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value  considered,  409  et  seq.  No  one  JndepencTent  of  Ood,  410, 
nor  of  his  fellow  beings,  411.  It  consists  in  a  determination  to  re- 
gard objects  according  to  their  value,  413.  The  term  abused  wbeo 
applied  to  the  duellist,  ib.  Examples  of  it,  414.  Indispensable  in 
forming  religious  opinions,  415. 

infanticide,  i.  233,  251. 

Inspiration  of  Scripture,  defined,  i.  371.  Probable  that  some  method 
would  be  adopted  to  preserve  in  the  world  the  instructions  of  Christ, 
372.  Necessity  of  inspiration  in  the  disciples  of  Christ,  373.  Such 
supernatural  aid  he  promised,  il>.  These  promises  not  limited  to 
their  public  preaching,  375.  Inspiration  of  Mark  and  Luke,  376. 
Of  the  epistles,  379,  particularly  of  St.  Paul's,  381.  Testimony  of 
Peter  to  the  inspiration  of  Paul,  387.  The  Christian  Scriptures 
were  in  the  earliest  periods  believed  to  have  been  given  by  inspi- 
ration, 389.  Grounds  on  which  the  inspiration  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  is  asserted,  ib.  et  seq. 

Intellectual  powers,  value  of  them,  ii.  460.  No  one  should  be  cultiva- 
ted at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  428.  If  one  is  feebler  than  the  rest, 
it  should  receive  more  attention,  ib. 

Intemperance,  its  influence  on  national  welfare,  ii.  349.  In  shortening 
life,  351.  Difficulty  of  reform,  352.  Progress  of  a  youth  in  (bis 
vice  against  every  effort  to  reclaim  him,  described,  353.  An  in- 
stance stated,  354.    Means  of  suppressing  it,  356  et  seq. 


Japan,  religion  of,  i.  204. 

Jews,  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  concerning  them  a  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, i.  335  et  seq.  On  what  grounds  they  expected  justification, 
ii.  23. 

Judgmei^,  advantages  from  cultivating  it,  ii.  467. 

Justification,  meaning  of  the  term,  ii.  20.  Difiference  between  —  and 
pardon,  ib.  Christian  —  same  as  pardon,  21.  Opinion  that  it  has  a 
more  extended  meaning  than  pardon,  considered,  22.  How  the 
Jews  expected  it,  23.  Inefficacy  of  their  ceremonial  observances 
to  procure  it,  24.  Doctrine  of  gratuitous — ,  how  it  appeared  to  a 
Jew,  25.  Conditions  of,  26.  Faith  not  the  meritorious  cause  of 
it,  ib.  Discrepance  between  Paul  and  James  on  the  subject  noti- 
ced, 27. 

K. 

Knowledge — foreknowledge  of  Gk>d  inferred  from  bis  providence,  ii. 
33.  Extends  to  characters  and  destinies  of  men,  34.  Connected 
with  predetermination,  ib.  Importtnce  of  it  as  a  source  of  nation- 
al welfare,  ii.  287. 

Vol.  II.  63 
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Lama  Grand^  worabiii  paid  to  him,  i.  205. 

Language,  the  study  of  it  gives  a  coDimand  of  the  atteqtioo,  iL  465. 
Changes  necessarily  occur  in  all  languages,  481.  Changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  English  both  in  England  and  America,  483u 
New  words  found  in  English  writers,  ib.  Circumstances  which 
expose  the  language  among  ourselves  to  change  and  corruption, 
484.  Figurative  language  gradually  becomes  literal^  485.  Condi- 
tions under  whichnew  words  are  to  be  introduced,  considered,  ib. 

LaWf  value  of  the  profession  of,  and  of  the  liberally  educated  mem- 
bers of  it,  ii.  472. 

LiberaUy  edueaUd  men,  their  influence  in  society,  ii.  471.  In  the  pro- 
fession of  law,  472.     Of  medicine,  473.     Of  divinity,  ib. 

lAberHnes,  their  opinions,  ii.  175. 

Lord  Minto*$  advice  to  a. class  leaving  Fort  William  College,  ii.  466, 

M. 

Means  used  by  the  impenitent  render  their  conversion  more  probable,  . 

1.531. 
Memory,  dependent  much  on  cultivation,  ii.  426. 
Mexicans,  their  religion,  i.  206, 208. 
MoralUy  consists  of  purity  of  heart,  ii.  403. 
Morals,  state  of  among  the  heathen,  i.  231.     As  inferred,  a.  From  the 

custom  of  exposing  infants,  293.     b.  From  customs  in  war,  234. 

c.  From  the  Roman  triumphs,  238.     d.  From  their  gladiatorial 

shows,  239.     e.  From  their  treatment  of  insolvent  debtors,  241. 

f.  From  their  treatment  of  slaves,  242.     g.  From  the  crime  of  un- 

chastity,  245.     Morals  of  the  Romans,  249.    Of  the  Chinese,  250. 

Of  the  Hindoos,  252.     Of  other  modem  pagans,  255  et  seq. 

N. 

National  prosperity  secured  by  a  union  of  wisdom,  knowledge,  and 
the  fear  of  Grod,  ii.  286.  Value  of  knowledge  to  a  nation,  287. 
The  union  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  implies  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  design  of  civil  society,  286.  Moderate  expectations 
as  to  the  uniform  result  of  any  political  system  of  government,  ib. 
Caution  in  the  choice  of  rulers,  289.  The  union  of  wisdom,  know- 
ledge and  religion  ensure  a  well  administered  government,  290. 
Increase  the  power  of  a  nation,  291.  Prevent  revolutions,  292. 
Illustrated  by  the  fathers  of  New  England,  293.  Religion  in  a  peo- 
ple insures  the  divine  protection,  294 — essential  to  niitional  happi- 
ness, 295  et  seq.  Education  essential  to  national  prosperity,  297  et 
seq.     Public  religious  instruction,  302. 

^/kw  England,  character  of  the  fathers  of,  ii.  293,  300. 

Meodemus,  the  import  of  our  Saviour's  conference  with  him  on  re- 
generation, examined,  i.  488  et  seq. 
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Obligation  morale  its  immutable,  independent  nature,  ii.  447  et  seq. 
The  rectitude  of  actions  does  not  depend  on  the  will  of  any  being, 
but  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  448.  Were  there  no  intelli- 
gent Author  of  the  universe,  a  distinction  between  right  and  wrong 
would  still  ^xist,  lb.  The  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  infer- 
red from  the  fhct,  that  we  cannot  conceive  their  annihilation,  ib. 
God  makes  it  the  basis  of  his  own  administration,  450.  Doctrine 
of  utility  considered,  ib.  Worth  and  universality  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude,  452. 

Opinions,  the  great  variety  of —  respecting  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
no  argument  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  christian  religion,  i. 
363.  —  respecting  the  doctrines  of  religion  not  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, ii.  170.  In  forming  religious  — ,  independence  of  mind 
requisite,  415. 

Opiimiam,  doctrine  of  examined,  i.  138  et  seq. 


P&ganism^  cruelty  of,  i.  194,  209  et  seq. 

Pardon  and  christian  justification  the  same,  ii.  21,  etc. 

Paul,  discrepance  between,  and  James  on  the  subject  of  justification, 
noticed,  ii.  27. 

Peace,  uiMversal  and  perpetual  predicted,  and  shown  to  be  probable, 
ii.  280  et  seq. 

Perseverance  ofsatnts,  the  result  of  divine  agency,  i.  507. 

Philosophy  intellecttuilj  value  of  it  to  persons  in  public  life,  iL  455.  To 
those  who  have  the  care  of  youth.  456.  To  tbe  moral  and  reli- 
gious instructor,  457.  To  statesmen,  458.  Value  of  it  on  general 
grounds,  459.  Facilities  for  pursuing  it  within  reach  of  all,  ib. 
Danger  of  such  knowledge  wFthout  moral  principle,  460. 

Andent,  no  adequate  guide  hi  religion,  inferred,  a.  From  the 

confession  of  philosophers  themselves,  i.  261.  b.  From  their  erro- 
neous and  discordant  views  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ib.  c.  From 
their  concealing  from  the  common  people  those  tmths  which  they 
themselves  had  discovered,  266.  d.  From  their  enjoining  on  their 
disciples  even  in  religion  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the 
country,  268. 

Praise  love  of,  its  character  considered,  ii.  418.  In  itself  it  has  no 
moral  character,  419.  Its  power,  ib.  It  must  be  appealed  to,  420. 
An  inadequate  ground  of  moral  duty,  421.  Tbo  foundation  of  true 
glory  stated,  423. 

Prayer  family,  importance  of  it  in  its  influence  on  children,  iL  315. 

Profaneness,  its  indecorum  and  impiety,  ii.  367. 

Profession,  importance  of  devoting  oneself  mainly  to  one  object  of 
pursuit,  ii.  433  et  seq. 

Prvphttcy^  evidence  arising  from  it  in  faTor  of  Christianity.     The  N« 
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T.  claims  to  be  supported  by  it,  i.  335.  Reasonable  that  it  riiould 
attend  a  revelation,  326.  The  professed  object  of  it  of  sufficient 
importance,  328.  If  there  are  many  prophecies  professedly  rela- 
ting to  one  great  erent,  which  were  delirered  in  different  and  lar 
distant  ages,  the  amount  of  evidence  greater,  than  if  they  related  to 
events  having  no  connexion,  329.  Scripture  prophecies  have  great 
unity  of  design,  380.  Objection  to,  arising  firom  want  of  an  obvi- 
ous and  striking  coincidence  between  tbe  prophecy  and  the  event, 
ib.  In  one  respect  —  has  the  advantage  over  miracles,  332.  We 
are  not  to  discard  all because  some  predictions  have  been  mis- 
applied, or  fancifully  interpreted,  333.  Particular  prophecies  no- 
ticed, a.  The  prediction  of  Moses  concerning  the  Jews  and  the  co- 
incidence of  tbe  event  with  the in  several  particulars  shown, 

^5  et  seq.  b.  The  prophecies  relating  to  Christ,  347.  Impossi- 
bility of  such  predictions  proceeding  from  a  false  prophet,  shown, 
348.  Isa.  53:  noticed,  350.  Impression  made  on  the  minds  of 
men  by  these  prophecies,  356.  Other  passages  in  his  Kfe  predict- 
ed, 357. 

Providence  Divine,  i.  1 45.     The  doctrine  of  such  a results  from 

that  of  a  supreme  intelligent  Being,  146  et  seq.     A  particular 

believed  by  tbe  Stoics,  147.  Views  of  Epictetus,  148.  Of  Mar- 
cus Antoninus,  ib.     No  events  of  too  small  consequence  to  be  the 

object  of  a  pHrticular ,  149.     Illustrations  of  this  point,  ib.  et 

seq.  Inquiry,  whether  changes  in  the  material  world  result  fh>m 
properties  originally  communicated  to  matter,  or  by  a  direct  im- 
pulse of  God,  151.     extends  to  the  moral  world,  154.     Wliat 

is  implied  in  it,  ii.  31  et  seq. 
Punishment  futurey  a  popular  argument  against  tbe  eternity  of,  shown 
to  be  fhllacious,  i.  346.  The  whole  subject  considered,  ii.  65.  In- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  nature  to  determine  the  question,  ifo<  No 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting^  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment, 
that  the  idea  suggested  by  it  is  dreadful,  66*  Few  deny  it  from 
want  of  Scripture  evidence,  67.  On  supposition  that  there  is  pre- 
viously a  strong  presumption  against  the  doctrine,  two  things  would 
demand  condidenition  ;  a.  The  clearness  and  force  of  passages 
which  teach  it,  €7,  b.  Our  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  capacity 
to  judge,  68.  The  mode  of  disproving  this  doctrine  by  appeals  to 
imremal  feelings  considered,  ib.  Argument  founded  on  the  divine 
benevolence  examined,  69.  Inquiry  whether  endless  punishment 
be  consistent  with  justice,  70.  Duration  of  the  evils  comprehend- 
ed under  the  "  Curse  of  the  law,^  investigated,  71.  The  opinion 
that  tbe  language  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  means  nothing  more 
than  a  limited  duration,  examined,  ib.  Conclusion ;  the  punish- 
ment threatened  by  the  law  is  eternal^  and  therefore  eternal  pun- 
ishment is  just,  72.  The  justice  of  endless  punishment  mainuin- 
ed  on  the  ground,  that  so  long  as  a  person  sins,  he  deserves  pun- 
ishment, 73.     Objection,  that  God  will  noc  sustain  in  being  ooe 
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kDown  to  be  incorrigible,  answered,  ib.  Arguments  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  examined, — thought  by  some  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  a  benevolent  Grod  to  create  a  being,  whose  existence 
on  the  whole  is  worse  than  none,  74.  A  belief  in  necessity,  with 
some  the  ground  of  denying  the  doctrine,  75.  All  punishment  dis- 
ciplinary, considered,  77.  Two  other  objections  ;  a.  That  those 
passages  which  speak  of  the  wicked  as  being  consumed,  etc.,  re- 
late to  crimes  and  not  to  persons,  83.  b.  That  the  wicke<l  will 
either  be  annihilated  at  death,  or  after  tiiey  have  endured  a  pun- 
ishment proportionate  to  their  crimes,  84.  Passages  considered, 
which  directly  assert  the  endless  duration  of  future  punishment,  87. 
Import  of  the  words  ainr^  aimnogf  ib.  et  seq. 

R. 

Reason  and  religion  always  on  the  same  side,  ii.  331,  346. 

and  Conscience  imperishable,  ii.  333. 

how  fkr  it  is  of  use  in  forming  theological  sentiments,  ii.  39L 

Regeneration  may  be  needed  by  those  whose  characters  have  exhibit- 
e4  nothing  open  to  censure,  ii.  343.  Importance  of  coming*  to 
right  conclusions  on  ir,  i.  481.  Much  said  of  it  in  Scripture,  482. 
The  meaning  of  the  term  investigated,  483.  Does  it  express  only 
a  transition  from  paganism  or  Judaism  to  Christianity  ?  ib.  Is  it 
designed  to  express  only  intellectual  improvement,  or  enlargement 
of  intellectual  powers?  Does  it  mean  simply  an  external  refdrm  ? 
486.  It  implies  a  moral  change,  488.  The  conference  with  Nico- 
demus  considered,  and  that  oitr  Saviour  discoursed  of  a  renovation 
of  heart,  shown,  ib.  et  seq.  Who  need  such  a  change  ?  a.  Hea* 
then,  493.  Some  think  these  are  e6)>ecially  meant  in  the  strongly 
figurative  language  by  which  regeneration  is  expressed,  ib.  b.  All 
whose  moral  state  is  no  better  also  need  such  a  change,  494. 
There  may  be  among  ourselves  those  whoare  as  guilty  as  heathen, 
though  they  are  far  removed  from  the  infamous  vices  of  heathen- 
ism, ib.  c.  All  who  live  in  habitual  violation  of  Christian  precepts 
need  a  renewed  heart,  294.  d.  Such  change  necessary  for  all  on 
whose  minds  religious  considerations  make  no  deep  nor  habitual 
impression,  496.  e.  For  all  who  are  incapable  of  enjoying  the 
kingdom  of  God,  497.  For  all  the  intelligent  offspring  of  Adam, 
499.  The  next  inquiry,  whether  there  is  any  thing  irrational  in 
ascribing  the  change  to  divine  agency,  503.  Heathen  writers  ac- 
knowledged that  virtue  had  a  divine  origin,  505.  Men  have  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  character  of  each  other — Grod  may  have  a  far 
greater  influence,  ib.  Testimony  of  Scripture,  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  ■  is  the  effect  of  divine  agency,  ib.  et  seq.  Objection, 
That  by  the  Spirit  is  meant  the  Scriptures,  answered,  508.  Inquiry, 
whether  there  are  not  incontestable  facts,  of  which  qo  good  account 
oan  be  given  witl^o^t  supposing  a  divine  influence,  509  et  seq.     A 
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case  of  great  change  supposed.  Objectors  may  say,  that  in  such 
coses  no  real  change  of  heart  is  produced,  512.  That  we  must  not 
judge  hastily,  ib.  That  many  professing  to  have  become  regener- 
ate have  aflerwards  returned  to  vice  with  new  avidity,  ib.  And 
that  the  change  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  great  agitation  of 
the  passions,  513.  Not  surprising,  that  religious  subjects  should 
excite  strong  emotion,  514.  Character  of  the  heart  after  — ,  515. 
a.  It  is  not  actuated  merely  by  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punish- 
ment, ib.  et  seq.  b.  It  loves  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  518.  Are 
regenerate  persons  distinguished  by  a  new  moral  quality  or  only 
by  a  greater  degree  of  the  same  quality  ?  519.  Arguments  in  favor 
of  the  former  view — a.  The  language  of  Scripture  corresponds 
much  better  with  such  a  supposition,  ib.  b.  The  Scriptures  rep- 
resent the  difference  between  the  snint  and  the  sinner  as  consisting 
in  a  new  disposition,  500,  c.  If  the  difference  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked  consists  in  degree  only,  this  difference  is  much 
less  than  that  which  exists  between  many  wicked,  521.  d.  Assur- 
ance of  salvation  is  unattainable  by  Christians,  if  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  wicked  consists  in  degree  only,  522.  e.  Tbe 
testimony  of  numbers  who  affirm  that  before  —  they  were  des^tute 
of  true  holiness,  of  some  weight,  ib.  —  is  instantaneous,  523^ 
Opinion  that  the  wickedness  of  the  human  heart  is  progressive  un- 
til — ,  noticed,  524.  Something  more  than  increased  light  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of — ,  526.  Whether  the  divine  influence 
necessary  to  produce  —  is  always  bestowed  according  to  previous 
character,  considered,  529.  Means  used  by  the  impenitent  render 
their  conversion  more  probable,  S31  et  seq.  Is  it  right  to  direct 
the  unrenewed  to  the  use  of  means  ?  535  et  seq.  Recapitulation  of 
the  propositions  which  have  been  sustained,  539.  Application  of 
the  subject  to  the  profane,  541.  To  the  dissipated,  ib.  To  those 
on  whom  religion  makes  no  deep  impression,  542.  To  all  who  are 
not  capable  of  enjoying  heaven,  ib. 

Reign  of  Chritty  import  of  it,  ii.  142.  We  must  all  be  subjected  to  it, 
147.  Folly  of  the  warfare  against]  him,  ib.  Its  unreasonableness, 
149. 

Rdigion,  without  it,  it  were  better  to  be  any  thing  than  a  rational  be- 
ing, ii.  333.     Indispensfible  to  national  welfare,  295,  475. 

Family t  duly  of  suggested,  ii.  132. 

ReveaUd,  its  benefits  not  confined  to  those  who  really,  or  nomi- 
nally embrace  it,  i.  214. — Its  influence  on  the  present  condition  of 
man,  234.  Influence  of  its  doctrines,  235.  a.  The  knowledge  it 
communicates  of  God,  236.  b.  Of  the  incarnation  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  237.  The  motive  to  a  virtuous  life  furnished  by  the  dis- 
coveries contained  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,  238.  Consequen- 
ces resulting'  from  the  loss  of  religion  illustrated  by  tbe  example  of 
the  Jews,  240.  Influence  of  its  requirements,  ib.  Some  of  its 
moral  precepts  and  their  influence  on  society,  noticed,  242.     Im- 
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portance  of  efforts  to  diffuse  its  blessings,  344.  Not  to  be  effected 
by  miraculous  interposition,  ib.  Consequence  of  neglecting  to  sus- 
tain its  ordinances,  318.  Duty  of  sending  it  to  tbe  destitute,  319. 
The  interests  of —  affected  by  the  character  of  its  possessor^  ii. 
348. 

Pag/in,  not  only  gay  and  licentious,  but  also  cruel  and  ferocious, 

i.  194. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead^  no  such  doctrine  among  pagans,  ii.  53.  Not 
taught  expressly  by  Moses,  54.  Believed  by  Jews  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  55.  Inferred  probably  from  passages  in  prophets,  ib.  Re- 
vealed clearly  by  Christ,  57.  Passages  in  N.  T.  which  prove  it,  ib. 
That  it  implies  no  impossibility  argued  a.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  ib.  b.  From  particular  facts,  58.  The  same  bodies  will  bo 
raised,  ib.  But  will  not  necessarily  consist  of  the  same  numerical 
parts,  59.  Objections,  that  two  persons  may  at  different  peri- 
ods die  in  possession  of  the  same  particles,  considered,  60.  a. 
Great  change  will  be  produced  in  the  appearance  and  qualities  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  nature  of  this  change,  60.  Our  future  bodies 
the  channel  through  which  pleasure  or  pain  will  be  conveyed  to 
tbe  mind,  63.  Reason  why  the  intermediate  state  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  ib. 

of  Christ,  as  a  proof  of  Christianity,  examined,  i.  296.     A  more 

particular  examination  of  it,  299.  Like  any  other  event,  it  must  be 
supported  by  evidence.  We  have  satisfactory  evidence  of  it, 
whether  we  consider,  a.  The  number  of  witnesses,  299.  b..  Their 
competency,  300.  c.  The  proofs  of  their  integrity,  ib.  Objec- 
tion, that  they  were  selected  and  from  his  friends,  answered,  305 
et  seq. 
Revelationy  necessity  of,  considered,  i.  176.  a.  From  the  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  divine  nature  among  the  ancient  heathen,  177  et  seq. 
Rise  and  extent  of  idolatrous  Wornhip,  184  et  seq.  Character  of 
heathen  gods  and  their  worship,  190.  Cruelty  of  paganism,  194 
et  seq.  Paul  had  reason  to  charge  the  gentiles  with  atheism,  299. 
b.  From  such  opinions  among  modern  pagans,  201.  Nations  who 
have  no  ideas  of  a  God,  205  et  seq.  c.  From  inadequate  notions 
of  the  heathen  in  regard  to  a  future  state,  215.  d.  From  the  state 
of  morals  among  pagans,  231.  e.  From  the  inadequacy  of  ancient 
philosophers  as  guides  in  religion,  261. 

S. 

Sabbath^  its  perpetuity  argued,  ii.  210  et  seq.  a.  Was  established  im- 
mediately after  creation,  but  its  obligatory  power  not  confined  to 

•  that  age,  nor  to  any  period  of  the  world,  nor  to  any  nation,  211. 
Objection,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  seventh  day  was  ob- 
served by  the  patriarchs,  considered,  211.  Objection,  that  it  "is  a 
positive  institution,  answered,  212.     b.  Was  recognized  in  the  na- 
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tional  religioii  of  the  Jews*  31S.  OpiDion  of  Dr.  Paley,  that  the 
command  resfiecting,  was  first  published  io  the  wilderness,  exam- 
iaed,  214*  Objections  from  the  reasons  on  which  this  command 
is  ur^ed  having  appareni  relation  to  the  Israelites  exclusively,  215. 
c.  Direct  evidence  that  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  observed 
one  day  in  seven,  317.  Bl«iiy  proofs,  showing  the  early  obeervance 
of  the  Lord's  day,  fW>m   the  christian  fathers,  219,  note.     Aj*gu- 

ment  for  the briefly  stated,  220.     Inquiry,  which  day  of  the 

week  should  be  observed^  examined,  il>.     Importance  of in 

its  influence  on  religioi^  222.  a.  From  the  nature  of  the  mind 
and  heart,  b.  From  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Scriptures,  923. 
c.  From  the  observances  of  pagans,  224.  d.  from  the  general 
consent  of  both  friends  and  enemies  of  revelation,  225.     Efi*ects  of 

a  disregard  of contemplated,  22^     Importance  4if  well  exe- 

anted  laws  on  the  subject,  229,  303. 
Sacrifices  expiatory^  their  design,  ii.  24.     Influence  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Jews  in  regard  to  their  efficacy,  ib. 

Humanj  i.  194  et  seq.      Not  abandoned  by  Romans  as  late  as 

fourth  century,  196.  —  among  the  Mexicans  and  Hindoos,  209. 
S^vatum,  gratuitous,  ii  16.      of  pagans  possible,  ii.  17.      Fre- 
quency of  the  neglect  of  it,  256.     Consequences  of  such  neglect, 
259. 
Satan,  his  existence  and  agency  affirmed,  ii.  97.     See  demoniacs. 
Schaautm  m  Siberia,  same  with  the  Saramans  in  India, — their  tenets 

and  practices,  i.  203. 
Schools,  commoB,  their  value,  ii.  301. 

Scriptures,  early  instruction  in  them  one  means  of  perpetuating  Chris- 
tianity, ii.  313.     Their  value  in  a  course  of  public  education,  391. 
Inspiration  f^f,  i.  371  et  seq.     See  Inspiration. 
SiUf  a  crime,  not  a  misfortune,  ii.  42.     Of  our  first  parents ;  connex- 
ion between  it  and  the  character  of  their  posterity,  i.  444. 
Sinner,  has  no  right  to  complain  of  God  for  not  inducing  him  to  re- 
pent, ii.  42.     The  only  impediment  to  his  salvation,  a  want  of  in- 
clination towards  duly,  42,  44.     Does  not  reject  salvation  for  any 
cause  corresponding  with  physical  impossibility,  i.  544. 
Sincerity f  its  value  of  as  a  test  of  religious  fuith,  i.  199. 
Smith  Mam,  sentiment  of^  expressing. the  necessity  of  some  atone- 
ment to  reconcile  the  divine  justice,  i.  461. 
Socrates,  his  views  of  a  future  state,  i.  225.     Of  the  Supreme  Being; 

262. 
Sovereignty  of  God,  what  meant  by  it,  ii.  46. 

Spirit  Holy,  his  agency  in  regeneration,  L  503.  Dependence  of  man 
on,  ii.  15.  His  influence  not  always  bestowed  according  to  previ- 
ous character,  i.  530* 

good  and  evil,  their  influence,  ii.  45.     See  demoniacs. 

hmman,  worship  of,  i.  186,  189.      Its  influence,   190  et  aeq. 

•^  among  the  Hindoos,  203. 
State  Jnturt,  see  immortality. 
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T. 


Tasie  lUerariff  connexion  between  it  and  the  influehee  of  men  on  the 
morals  and  piety  of  those  around  them,  ii.  476. 

Time,  its  iniportance,  ti.  373.  Diversities  in  the  circumstances  and 
condition  of  men  chiedy  owing  to  the  use  they  make  of  it,  374. 
Ways  in  which  it  is  frequently  wasted  by  students,  376.  If  reading 
is  not  systematic,  ib.  By  reading  with  divided  attention,  376.  By 
indecision,  377.  By  idle  conversation  and  idle  pursuits,  377.  Mo- 
tives to  a  sedulous  use  of  time,  380. 

TVuth^  importance  of  a  strict  regard  to  it  \u  reporting  facts,  ii.  407. 

Truths  of  the  Gospd,  Importance  of  aicertaining  them,  ii.  168.     Ten- 
dency of  rejecting  them,  191. 
• 

U. 

UnbtUevers,  great  difference  between  their  condition  in  heathen  and 

Christian  lands,  ii.  18. 
Understanding,  influence  of  human  depravity  upon  it,  i.  447. 
Utility,  doctrine  of,  commented  on,  iL  450. 

V. 

Vice,  the  best  way  of  suppressing  it  is  the  propagation  of  moral  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  ii.  358. 

Virtues,  social  and  domestic,  not  of  themselves  moral  qualities,  i.  428. 
— Doea  not  consist  in  prosecuting  our  interest,  as  sucfa,  515. 

W. 

fVar,  the  extent  of  this  calamity,  ii.  273.  Nature  of  its  lavils,  277. 
The  inquiry,  shall  the  sword  devour  forever  ?  answered,  280. 

Worship,  of  human  spirits,  i.  186,  189. 

Pagan,  its  effects  compared  with  those  resulting  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God,  i.  198. 
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ER&ATJI. 


V/»l.  1.    paifB   77,  lint  97.  Ibr  but.  read  out. 

"   p.   Ml,  1. 15,  for  wMt,  read  which. 

"  p.  99,  L  97,  fbr  affBctaaJly,  road  ao- 
tMUj. 

'*  p.  108,  ].  1^  for  anaeorated,  read  un- 
inaee  rated* 

""  p.  104, 1.  8,  **  end  tim  oould  lie  no 
•oaodl  without  air**  ihooid 
follow  the  word*  **  without 
eoaodi*^  in  the  precedinf 
clause. 

"^    p.  IJfi,  1.  3S,  for  in,  read  or. 

*>   p.  146,  L  91,  for  tbMe,  read  thia. 

»   p.908,hfl6.fbrOiWfea«tCorrte. 

t*   p.  911,  kit  llM,  for  Mif.,  lead  Major. 


'•    p.  279,*  I.  S2,  for  former,  read  foender. 
'*   p.  299,  |.  S 1 ,  for  testimony,  read  compe- 

••   p.3J.    I.   .   i.f  j,^. ,;■,.!.  fvj.  profccti. 

"    p.  4Ii-"-  1.  ■:'.  iV-ici  "ii*" 
Vol.SLp.  4(1,  J,  .'ij,  tn-ort  '■  not"  iiHer  does. 
"    p.  19'  I J .  n,  r"«;i  r  rflilr  &  i  m"5 ,  f^  id  retained 
"    p.  Ifi'i,  I   ^  lor  tfiu-f  read  thtt  is. 
"    p.  14.,  Ih   KforhoiUliti**.  rtidhostilitf 
"    p.  42.H,  f,    7,  fur  nod,  i^tui  »■. 
"   p.  4(^',  rail  line,  to?  itcnvnt,  f  rmd  floreot. 
"    p.  40  i,  I,    5,  Tar  maofj  t^fl't  may. 
**    p.  4&1, 3,  J!i,  far  usent,  i^at  assert. 
«»   p.  «7,  r.  £5,  for  maniiiVAd  csay. 
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